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CHAPTER IX. 

Ethelred the Unready. 

Ethelred succeeded on his brother’s assassination; but the ac¬ 
tion which procured his power was too atrocious to give’all 
the effect to the policy of his adherents which had been pro- 
jected. Dunstan retained his dignity, and at least his influence; 
for what nation could be so depraved as to patronize a woman, 
who, at her own gate, had caused her king and son-in-law to be 
assassinated I In attempting to subvert Dunstan by such a deed, 
she failed. After no long interval, he excited the popular odium, 
and the terrors of guilt, so successfully against her, that she be¬ 
came overwhelmed with shame, and took shelter in a nunnery, 
and in building nunneries, from the public abhorrence. 

The reign of Ethelred presents the history of a bad govern¬ 
ment, uncorrected by its unpopularity and calamities; and of a 
discontented nation preferring at last the yoke of an invader, 
whose visits its nobles either invited or encouraged. In the pre¬ 
ceding reigns, from Alfred to Edgar, the Anglo-Saxon spirit was 
never agitated by danger, but it acted to triumph. By its exer¬ 
tions, a rich and powerful nation had been created, which might 
•Save continued to predominate in Europe with increasing honour 

VOL. II. 2 



[Book VI. 


msTiJiRY (y tax. 

and grear national a/ew years after Elbel- 

red’s accession the p Mrog Wfjispaij^j^gins to fade. The 
tumultufc^contests in the monks and the 

clergy, their rcspea8K^pu9pfl^^^,b|paot had time to cease. 
Dunstan acquiring the dfi!iRmjaW||Pfvernment under Ethel- 
red, involved the throne bjil|^yy||^ 0 nllict, and the sovereign 
was placed at variance with fnCT^les and parochial clergy. 
The measures of the government were unsatisfactory to the 
nation. The chiefs became factious and disloyal, and the people 
discontented, till a foreign dynasty was at last preferred to the 
legal native succession. 

Ethelred was but ten years of age when he attained the 
crown. His amiable disposition gave the tears of affection to his 
brother’s memory; but Elfrida could not pardon a sensibility 
which looked like accusation, and might terminate in rebellion 
to her will, and the disappointment of her ambition. She seized 
a waxen candle which w'as near, and beat and terrified the 
infant with a dreadful seventy, which left him nearly expiring. 
The anguish of the blows never quitted his remembrance. It is 
affirmed, that during the remaindei of his life, he could not 
endure the presence of a light." Perhaps the irresolution, the 
pusillanimity, the yielding imbecility, which characterized him 
during his long reign, may have originated in the perpetual 
terror which the guardianship of such a mother, striving to 
break his temper into passive obedience to her will, on this and 
other occasions, wilfully produced. 

As her power declined, the feelings of the nation expressed 
themselves more decidedly. The commander of Mercia, and 
Dunstan, attended by a great crowd, went to Wareham, re¬ 
moved the body of the deceased sovereign, and buried it with 
honour at Shaftesbury.’’ Dunstan might now triumph: though 
his opponents might equal him in daring, they were his inferiors 
in policy. 

After a flow of prosperity uninterrupted for nearly a century, 
^ England, in the full tide of its strength, was insulted by 
seven Danish ships, which plundered Southampton and 
Thanet. The same vikingv, in the next season, ravaged in 
Cornwall and Devonshire.' In the year following, three ships 
molested the isle of Portland.'’ 

The reappearance of the Northmen excited much conversation 
ggg at the time.' Another attempt of the same sort was made 
■ at Wecedport, where the English gained the field of burial, 

* Malm»b. 62. ’’ Flor. 362. Sai. Chron. 125. 

^ Flor, Wig, 362. Sax. Chron. 125. Tib. B. 1 A« Olave Trygprason was at 
tbM time marauding on the English coast, and at last reached the Sciiiy iska, ho 
may have been the sea-king who renewed the ioTaaion of England. 

Flor. 363. Sim Dun 16!. * Malmsb. 62. 
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though Goda, the governor of Devonshire, and the brave Sten- 
wold, fell. In this year, Dunstan died.' He had enjoyed his 
power during the first ten years of Ethelred’s reign, but the civil 
dissensions, which he appears to have begun and perpetuated, 
unnerved the strength of tne country. The vices of the sovereign 
increased the evil. 

Within three years afterwards, formidable invasions of the Danes 
began to occur. A large force, commanded by Justin and 
Gurthmund, attacked Ipswich.s They advanced from an un¬ 
guarded coast, through an unguarded country, as far as Malden. 
Bnthnoth, the governor of Essex, collected some forces to oppose 
them, but he was defeated and slain. 

The measure adopted by the government on this event, seems 
to have produced all the subsequent calamities. Instead of 
assembling the nobles with an army sufficient to chastise the 
invaders, the council of Ethelred advised him to buy off the 
invaders! Sine, the successor of Dunstan, reasoned, that as 
they only came for booty, it would be wiser to give them what 
they wanted. Ten thousand pounds were accordingly disgrace¬ 
fully granted as the price of their retreat.'* Whether the king’s 
ecclesiastical advisers were afraid of calling out the chiefs of the 
country, with their military arrays; or, like most clerical states¬ 
men, were incompetent to devise the wisest public measures; or 
whether the nobles, in their contempt for the king and his admi¬ 
nistration, were not displeased at the invasion, and therefore did 
not oppose the payment, cannot now be certainly known; but no 
measure could have been taken more likely to excite the North¬ 
men to new depredations on a country that rewarded an invader 
for Ins aggressions. 

The payment is noticed by the annalists as having produced 
the evil of direct taxation. We now pay that, says the chronicler 
of the twelfth century, from custom, which terror first extorted 
for the Danes.* The impositions were not remitted when the 
necessity had disappeared. 

Ethelred has been painted to us as a tall handsome man, 
elegant in manners, beautiful in countenance, and interesting in 
his deportment.J The sarcasm of Malmsbury gives his portrait 
in a sentence; he was “ a fine sleeping figure.”'* He might adorn 
a lady’s cabinet; he disgraced a council. 

* Flor Wig. 364 Sax. Chron. 126. Dunttan died in llic year 988. The MS. 
Chron. Tib. B. ], and B. 4, merely mention hia death, without the printed addition 
of hia attaining heaven. Sine was consecrated to liis see. The preceding year 
was memorable lor its diseases. 

• The printed Chronicle leaves the place an imperfect blank. The MS. Tib B. 1, 
and B. 4, have both Gypeswic; and sec Flor. 364. 

Malmsb. 62, 365. Chron. 126. FI. 365. The Saxon Chroniele makei Siric 
the aotlior of this coonsel. 

‘ Hunt, 357. 1 Flor. Wig. 362. Matt West 378. 

^ Hex—pulchre ad dormieodum factus, p. 63. 
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When wiser thoughts had sway, the right means of defence 
were put in action. Powerful ships were constructed at London, 
and were filled with selected soldiers;' but all the wisdom 
■ of the measure was baffled by the choice of the commander. 
Alfric was the person intrusted to command the Anglo-Saxon 
fleet. 

Alfric, in 983, -had succeeded his father in the dukedom of 
Mercia.™ Three years afterwards, from causes not explained, 
but probably connected with the dissensions abovementioned, he 
was expelled from England.** In 992, he was appointed to lead 
the new fleet, with another duke, and two bishops, whose addition 
to the military commission, implies the prevalence of ecclesias¬ 
tical counsels, and perhaps some mistrust of the nobles. Their 
instructions were to surprise the Danes in some port at which 
they could be surrounded. The judicious scheme was foiled by 
Alfric’s treason. When the Danes were traced to a station 
which admitted of the enterprise, he sent them word of the 
intention, and consummated his perfidy by sailing secretly to 
join them. The Anglo-Saxons found the enemy m flight, but 
could only overtake one vessel. The rest did not, however, 
reach their harbours unmolested; a division of the English fleet 
from London and East Anglia met them on their way, and 
attacked them with a bravery natural to the island. The cap¬ 
ture of Alfric’s vessels crowned their victory, but its ignominious 
master escaped, though with difiiculty. The king barbarously 
avenged it on Alfric, by blinding his son Algar." The treason of 
Alfric and his companions seems inexplicable, unless we suppose 
It to have been an effect of the national divisions or discontent. 

This exertion, tliough its end was so disgraceful, had driven 
the enemy from the southern counties. The northern districts 
993 tittacked. An armament stormed Bebbanburli, 

and afterwards, turning to the Humber, filled pait of Lin¬ 
colnshire and Northumbria with their depredations. The pro¬ 
vincials armed to defend their possessions, but they confided the 
command to three chiefs of Danish ancestry, who with fatal 
treachery fled at the moment of joining battle.i’ Another indi¬ 
cation of the discontent of the nobles and the unpopularity of the 
government. 

In 994, the breezes of the spring wafted into the Thames two 
warlike kings, Olave Tryggva’s son, king of Norway, and Svein 
king of Denmark, in a temporary confederation. They came 
with ninety-four ships. They were repelled at London; but 
though their force was unimportant, they were able to overrun 

’ Flor 365 In 992» Oswald, tho friend of Dunslan died. Sax Chron. 

Flor. 363. Sax Clirnn 125. ^ Flor. 363. Sim. Duo. 161. 

® Flor. 366. Malnisb. 63. 
p Sira. Dun. 162. Sax. Chron. 127. 
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the maritime part of Essex and Kent, and afterwards Sussex 
^and Hampshire, with successful outrage.*) The progress of so 
small a force, and the presence of two kings accompanying it, 
may induce the reflective reader to suspect that they did not 
come without some previous concert or invitation from 
some part of the nation. But on this occasion, when a 
small exertion of the national vigour could have overpowered 
the invaders, Ethclred again obeyed a fatal advice. He sent to 
offer tribute and provisions, and to know the sum which would 
stop their hostilities' Sixteen thousand pounds was the sum 
demanded, by fewer than ten thousand men, for the redemption 
of England.* Can wc avoid inferring treason in his councils? 
That the nobles should patronize such a measure looks like a 
scheme for abasing the power of their ecclesiastical opponents, 
who still governed the royal mind; or of changing the dynasty, 
as at last took place, from Elhelred to Svein. Infatuation with¬ 
out treachery could hardly have been so imbecile, as to have 
bought off an invader a second lime, when the nation was so 
powerful, and the enemy so inferior.* 

Olave was invited to Ethelred’s court, and, upon receiving 
hostages for his safety, he went to the royal city, wdiere the king 
received him with honour. During his visit, he received the 
Christian rite of confirmation, and had rich presents. When he 
departed for his country in the summer, he promised to molest 
England no more, and he kept his word.* 

The army* of Svein, on the last capitulation, had wuntered at 
Souihampton. After three years’ respite, it resumed its 
hostilities, sailed along Wessex, and doubling the Land’s 
End, entered the Severn Wales, and afterwards Cornwall and 
Devonshire, were infested. Proceeding up the Thamar, they 
leaped from their ships, and spread the flames as far as Lyde- 
flird. The monastery of Tavistock fell amid the general rum. 
Piieir ships were laden with the plunder, and the invaders w'in- 
tered in security near the scenes of their outrage.** 

Resuming their activity with the revival of vegetation, they 
visited the Frome, and spread over great part of Dorset. Ad¬ 
vancing thence to the Isle of Wight, they made alternate insults 
on this district and Dorsetshire, and compelled Sussex and Hamp¬ 
shire to supply them with provisions.’ But was the powerful 


sSax.Chron jaa Flor. W,g 366. Sim. Dun 163. 
* Sbv Chron 129. Hor. 367. 



tor 

' MHltimb 63 Sar, Chron. 129. Sim. Don. 163. 
■ Sim. Dun 163. Sax Chron. 129. Molmah. 63. 
' Su. Chron. 129. Sim. Dun. 161 
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nation of England thus harassed with impunity ? When its 
enemies even stationed themselves on its coasts in permanent 
hostility, was no exertion directed to repress them ? The answijr 
of history is, that often was the Anglo-Saxon army collected to 
punish, but as soon as the battle was about to commence, either 
some treason or some misfortune prevented. They quitted their 
ranks, and gave an easy triumph to the half-welcomed Danes.'^ 

In the next year, the Danish army, almost naturalized in Eng¬ 
land, approached the Thames, and, turning into the Medway, 
surrounded Rochester. The Kentishmen assembled to protect 
their city, but after a furious battle they yielded their dead to the 
invaders, who, collecting horses, almost destroyed the west of 
Kent.* 

A naval and military armament was now ordered against the 
invaders.'' But again the consequences of the national disaffec¬ 
tion occurred. The commanders, as if befriending the invaders, 
interposed wilful delays in the equipment of the force. The fleet, 
when ready, was merely assembled ; day after day drawled on 
Without exertion, and injured only those who had been assessed 
to provide it. Whenever it was about to sail, some petty ob¬ 
stacle delayed it. The enemy was always permitted to increase 
and unite his strength ; and when he chose to retire, then our 
fleet pursued. Thus even the very means which, properly used, 
would have cleared the British ocean of its oppressors, only in¬ 
creased the calamity of the nation. The people were called to 
labour to no purpose ; their money was wasted as emptily ; and 
by such mock preparations, the enemies were more encouraged 
to invade.* When the Danish forces retired, the army of Ethel- 
red almost depopulated Cumberland, Ills fleet set sail to coast 
round Wales and meet him ; but the winds repelling them, they 
ravaged the Isle of Man as the substitute.* 

A powerful diversion happened this year in favour of Ethelred ; 
1000 quarrel between Svein and Olave attained its 

height. Assisted by a Swedish king,'’ and the son of 
Hakon Jarl," Svein attacked Olave by surpiise, near the Island 
of Wollin, with a great superiority of force. The bravery of 
Olave could not compensate for a deficiency of numbers. His 
ship was surrounded; but, disdaining to be a prisoner, he leapt 
into the sea,'* and disappeared from pursuit. Popular affection, 

^ Flor. 368. Sim. Dun. 163. * Sax Chron 130. Matt West 386. 

y Flor. 369. ■ Sax Chron. 190. * Flor. 369. Sax. Chron. 130. 

^ Sweden was at this lime in the hands of many kings. ^ Into tempore mulli 
crant Uplandiarum reges, eute singuli provinciaB impenlanlcs—Hcidmarkite im- 
perium lenuere duo fratres—^udsbrandalias Gudrodus, eiiam Raumunkia suus crat 
rex; 8uu» quoque Thotni«e et Hadalaadiai ncc non suns ValdresioB." Snorre, voL ii. 
p. 36. 37. 

^ Thcodonc, c 14, p. 23 Ara Frodc, p. 49. Snorre details tho confederacy 
agninsl Ol.ive, \. p. 334-^45. Saxo gives the Danish account, lib. x. p. 191. 

^ Saxo. 191. Snorre, 345. 
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unwilling to lose its favourite, gave birth to that wild rumour 
^hich has so often attended the death of the illustrious, that the 
rang had escaped the fray, and was living recluse on some dis¬ 
tant shore.' Authentic history places his death in this battle.' 

This diversion was made more complete by the Northmen also 
molesting Normandy.® But the interval brought no benefit to 
England. The Danes returned m 1001, with their usual facility. 
The same measure was adopted notwithstanding its experienced 
inetilcacy; and twenty-four thousand pounds was the third ran¬ 
som of the English nation.’’ No measure could lend more to 
bring on the government the contempt of the people. 

The year 1002 has become memorable in the annals of crime, 
by an action as useless as imbecility could devise, 
and as sanguinary as cowardice could perpetrate. ,, „ 

On the day before St. Brice’s festival, every city re- Danes, 
ceived secret letters from the king, commanding the 
jieople, at an appointed hour, to destroy the Danes there suddenly 
by the sword, or to surround and consume them with fire. This 
order was the more atrocious, as the Danes were living m peace 
with the Anglo-Saxons. The expressions of Malrnsbury imply 
even an endeared amity of connection; for he says, with correct 
feeling, that it was miserable to see every one betray his dearest 
guests, whom the cruel necessity made only more beloved.' To 
murder those we have embraced, was a horrible idea, congenial 
onlv to Ethelred and his counsellors. 

The tyrannical command was obeyed. All the Danes dispersed 
tlirough England, with their wives, families, and even youngest 
babes, were mercilessly butchcred.J So dreadful was the excited 
spirit, that Gunhilda, the sister of Svein, who had married an 
English carl, had received Christianity, and had voluntarily made 
herself the pledge of Danish peace, was ordered to be beheaded 


* Thcodonc»24 The talc must have made impression, for Thoodoric dcclurca, 
he knows not which relation was the troest* 

^ Ara Frodc dales it 130 years after tfie fait of Kdmund in East Anglia« or in 
1000, c. VII p 49 The conquerors shared Norway. Snorre, 348. 

* Sdjc. Chron, 130. 

Sax. Chron 132, Both the MS Chronicles hove 24,000/, 

' Malmsb 04 The Saxon Chronicle says that Ethelred ordered it, because it had 
been reported to him that they hud a design to murder him first, and (hen all hie 
witan, and thereupon to possess his kingdom WiUiout opposition, an. 1002. See 
Miss (jiirney’s translation of it, p 158 

J Mutt. West 391; Sdx. Chron. 133; Flor. 370, Siin. Dun, 165; Hoveden, 
429; Rad. Die 461; Malmsb 64; Hunt. 300; Brompton, 885, Knyghton, 2315; 
WaUingham Ypod. 18, unite m stating that ail the Danes in England were killed. 
That only the Danish soldiers in English pay were kilicd, appears to mo to have no 
ftfundalion. Gunhilda and her family were not Danish incrccnaries, nor were tho 
women and children of whom Wallingford speaks, whose loose authority haa been 
put against all the rest. We 6nd that Edgar adinjCtcd many Danes into England; 
many more must have settled out of the different invaders in Ethelred’s reign. To 
what Danish famUtes the cruel order eitendcd} cannot now bo ftsocrlaiocd. 1 caa< 
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by the infamous Edric. Her husband and boy were first slain in 
her presence. She foretold the vengeance which would poup 
upon the English nation, and she joined her lifeless friends.*' '' 

Great villany has been supposed to proceed from great mental 
energy perverted. ButEihelred evinced an absolute incapability 
of the most common associations of human reasoning. That 
Svein would return in vengeance was a natural expectation; and 
yet the person appointed to rescue England from his fury was 
Elfric, whom the king had banished for his misconduct, who had 
proved his gratitude for his pardon by an enormous treachery; 
whose son the king had in return deprived of eyesight; and who 
now by some new intrigue was restored to favour. 

Svein did not long delay the provoked invasion ; he landed at 
Exeter, and by the treachery of the Norman governor, 
whom the king had set over it, he obtained and dis¬ 
mantled it.' He proceeded through the country to Wilts, aveng¬ 
ing his murdered countrymen. The Anglo-Saxons, under Elfric, 
met him. The instant that the battle was about to join, Elfric 
affected a sudden illness and declined the contest. Svein, avail¬ 
ing himself of their divisions, led his army through Salisbury to 
the sea-coast laden with plunder. 

In the next year, 1004, Svein came with his fleet to Norwich, 
and burnt it. Ulfketul, the commander of East Anglia, pro¬ 
posed to buy a peace; yet finding the enemy advancing and 
plundering, he made one exertion against them,™ but they re¬ 
gained their ships. A famine now afflicted England, and the 
Danes returned to the Baltic." 

Ethelred had, in 1002, married Emma, the daughter of 
Richard I., the third Duke of Normandy.® The king’s infidelity 
and neglect was resented by his high-spinted queen.P The 
insult was personal, and her anger was natural; but that her 
father should avenge it by seizing all the English who happened 
to pass into his dominions ; by killing some and imprisoning the 
rest,'* was an act of barbarity, which announces the contempt 
into which England had sunk. 


not lliink that it could possibly include those whose ancestors came into England in 
Alfred’s youth, and who settled in East Anglia and Northumbria, because the four 
or five generationa which had elapsed, must have made them Englishmen. How 
many perished cannot bo explored. The crime of the schemers depends not upon 
the number of the victims. 

^ Matt West 391. Malmsb. 69. 

' Flor. 371. “ Flor. 372 

“ Flor 372. Sax. Chron. 134. The famine is a strong evidence of the extent of 
Svoin's vindictive ravages. 

° Sax. Chron 132. He had married an earl's daughter before, who brought him 
Edmund. Ethel. Abb. 362. 

s Mulmab. 64. 

a Mall. West. 382. Walaingham narrates that Ethelred attempted an invaaion of 
NornMody, which ended very unfortunately. Ypodigma Neustre, p. 16. 
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Never was such a nation plunged into calamity so unneces- 
^rily. The means were abundant of exterminating Svein, and 
such invaders, if a government had but existed with whom its 
people would have co-operated. The report of Turketul to 
Svein gives us an impressive picture of the English condition: 
“ A country illustrious and powerful; a king asleep, solicitous 
only about xvomen and wine, and trembling at war; Aaled by his 
people, and derided by strangers. Generals, envious of each 
other; and weak governors, ready to fly at the first shout of 
battle.”r 

Elhelred was liberal to poets who amused him. Gunnlaugr, 
the Scalld, sailed to I.ondon, and presented himself to the king 
with an heroic poem,' which he had composed on the royal 
virtues. lie sang it, and received in return a purple tunic, lined 
with the richest furs, and adorned with fringe ; and was appointed 
to a station in the palace.’ By a verse which remains of it, we 
may see that adulation is not merely an indigenous plant of 
eastern climates or of polished times, but that it flourishes 
hardily, even amid Polar snows, and in an age of pirates. 

The soldiers of the king, and his subjects, 

The powerful army of England, 

Obey Elthelred, 

As if he teas an angel of the beneficent Deity." 

The history of successful devastation and pusillanimous de¬ 
fence, IS too uniform, and disgusting to be detailed. In 1000, the 
Danes obtained 30,000/.'' In 1008, the feeble king oppressed his 
subjects with a new exaction. Every 310 hides of land were 
assessed to build and present one vessel, and every eij^ht hides 
were to furnish a helmet and breastplate.* The hides of England, 
according to the best enumeration of them which exists,* were 

^ Malinsb. 09. • Giinnlaugi Saga, c. vii p 87. 

^ Gunn Sago, p 89 When he left Elhelred, in the following the king 

gave him a ^old ring which weighed eeven ounces, and desired him to return m 
autumn, p 99. The Scalld was lucky He went to Ireland and eang The king 
there wished to give him two sbipa, but was told by hia treasurer, that poets had 
always clothes, or swords, or fjold rings Gunnlaugr accordingly received fino 
garments and a gold ring, p. 103. In the Orkneys a poem procured him a silver 
axe, p. 103 In Gothland he got an asylum of festivity for the winter, p. 105 At 
Ufwal he met another poet, Rafn, and, what was worse, when both had sung, the 
king asked each for his opinion on the other’s composition. The catastrophe need 
hardly be mentioned. Rafn told Gunnlaugr, that there was an end of Ihcir friend¬ 
ship, p. 115. 

“ Gunnl 89. 

^ The printed Sax Chron. p. 136, says 30,0001, The MS Chron. Tib. B 1, and 
B. 4, hove 36,0001 Flor. 373, Mailros, 154; Hovrden, 430, Peterb. 34 ; Al. Bev- 
114; Sim. Dun. 166; and Rad. Die. 462, also give 36,000/. 

• Sax. Chron. 136. 

* The very ancient catalogue which Spelman copied into his Glossary, 353; and 
Camden joto his Bnlunja, presents to us a detailed account of the bidM in £ng- 
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343,600. If we take this as the criterion, the taxation pro¬ 
duced an additional force of 785 ships, and armour for 30,450 
men. 

Ethelred had now selected a new favourite in Edric; a man 
of low birth, but eloquent, plausible, and crafty. He is noted for 
excelling all men in perfidy and cruelty. He was made Duke of 
Mercia in 1007.’^ 

The fleet, the product of the new assessment, assembled at 
Sandwich, in 1009. Brihtric, the brother of Ednc, and as ambi¬ 
tious and deceitful, accused Wulfnoth, the father of Earl Godwin. 
Wulfnoth fled, and carried twenty ships with him, and com¬ 
menced pirate. Bnhtric pursued with eighty ships, but a tempest 
wrecked, and Wulfnoth burnt them. These events destroyed 
the confidence and the courage of the rest of the fleet. It dis¬ 
persed and retired.^ The annalists add, that thus perished all the 
hopes of England. 

In 1010, the triumph of the Danes was completed in the sur¬ 
render of sixteen counties of England, and the payment of 48,000/.“ 
Thus they divided the country of Ethelred, as his father Edgar, 
the first patron of the civil dissensions, had shared it unjustly with 
the ill-used Edwin. 

The next invasion of Svein was distinguished by the revolu¬ 
tion of the government of the country, in 1013. The people 

f radually seceded frofn Ethelred, and appointed the Dane their 
ing. The Earl of Northumbria, and all the people in his dis¬ 
trict, the five burghers, and all the army on the north of Wat- 
ling-strect, submitted to his sovereignty.‘’ He ordered them to 
supply provisions and horses, and committing their hostages and 
his ships to his son Canute, he commenced a visit of decisive 
conquest to the south. Oxford and Winchester accepted his 
dominion; but London resisted, because Ethelred was in it. 

Svcin marched to Bath, and the Duke Ethelmere, and all the 
western thanes, yielded themselves to him. The citizens of 
London at last followed the example. 

Terrified by the universal disafiection, Ethelred sent his 

land. Gale baa published one almost similaft but not quite. Rer. Ang. vol. iii. 
p. 748. 

y Flor Wig. 373. 

• Flor Wig. 374. Sax. Chron. 137, 138. In mentioning Wolfnoth, the printed 
Saxon Chroniclo addo, that he was the father of E^rl Godwin, p 137. The MS. 
Chron. Tib. B. has not theee words, nor the Tib. B. 4, nor the Laud MS. which 
Giboon quotes. As be onlj marks the Laud MS. to be without, 1 preeume that bis 
other M^. had them. 

* Flor. 375-378. Sax. Chron. 139-142. For a perlicular description of Ibis 
dismal period, see Osberne's Life of S. Elphegua, who was taken into Canterbury 
and killed, because 3000i« were not paid for his ransom. They hurled bones ana 
skulls of cattle upon him till one struck him on the head with an iron axe Gurney, 
Sax. Chron. 170. Wat he one of the couDBellors of Ethelred who were obnoxious to 
the Danish partisans? 

* Sax. Chron. 143. 
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children into Normandy,' and privately withdrew to the Isle of 
Wight,'* where he passed his Christmas; after which, on hearing 
^ their good reception by his queen’s brother, Richard, he de¬ 
parted also himself, and was kindly received.' 

The new sovereignty of Svein was severe in its pecuniary 
exactions,' but it was short. He died, the year after his elevation, 
at Gainsborough.' 

This event produced a new change in the Anglo-Saxon poli¬ 
tics. The Danish soldiers in England, the Thinga-manna,** 
appointed Canute, the son of Svein, for their kingbut 
the English chieftains sent to Ethelred to offer him the 
crown again, on condition that he should govern rightly, and 
be less tyrannical.^ 

Ethelred sent his son Edward to make the required promises 
of good government.'' Pledges were exchanged for the faithful 
performance of the contract; every Danish king was declared a 
perpetual outlaw,' and in Lent the king returned. 

Canute had now to maintain his father’s honours by his sword. 
Confronted by a powerful force of the English, he sailed from 
East Anglia to Sandwich, and landed the hostages which his 
father had received for the obedience of the English. But in 
revenge for the opposition of the nation, he brutually maimed 
them of their hands and noses.'” They were children of the 
first nobility." Canute then retired to Denmark, to watch his 

^ Sax Chron. 143, 144, Flor. Wig^. 379, 360 Mulmsb. 69. This author re¬ 
marks, that the Londoners did not abandon the km^ till ho Oed himself He says 
of them in high panegyric* ^^Laudandi prorsus vin et quos Mara jpee collate non 
sperneret husta si ducem habuissent 

Cuinque clande«itiniB ittncnbus. Malmsb p 69. 

* Malinsb. 70# Klor 360 

f Hermannus, who wrote in 1070, thus describes his pecuniary exacUdns; “Sucyn 
msuper lugubre mulum bcilicct ubique ponit tnbulum quod infortunium hodicquc 
Imt Anglid, multum felix, dives oc dulc\8 mmium $i non forerU tnbuta ” MS Tib. 
B. 2. p 25. 

^ I'he annalists are fond of sUling, that ho was killed by St. Edmond; Snorre 
adds a curious comparison. ** JusV' says he, as Julian the Apostate was killed by 
Satni Mercury'* &ga Olafi Hciga, c. ix p 10. 

^ The body of troops who, during Svcin’a prosperity, and the reigns of liis pos¬ 
terity, became stationary in England, arc called Thinga.manna Snorre, tom. ii. 
p. 15 The Olaf Tryggvoson’s Saga, p 100; and the Knyltinga Saga (Cello 
Scand. p 103) say, they received appointed stipends. Their commander. Hemming, 
kept the conquered country in subjection to Canute. Two of their ordcra wore, not 
to disperse rumours, and no! to go beyond their city of a night. Trygg. Saga. p. 
100 Cello. Sc 

* The Sagas stale Canute to have been but ten years of age at Svem’s death But 
tins is a mistake. 

i Flor. Wig 381. “They assured him, that no ono was dearer to them than their 
natural lord, if ho would govern them more righteously than he did before.” Gar. 
Sax. Chron. 173. About this time occurred iB© war against Brian, king of Con- 
^l!^lghL See the NiaU Saga m Cello Scand, 107-116, and 120-129. I mention 
Jt, because to this battle belong the poetical vision of the Northern destinlos, and the 
Scaldic Ode, which Groy has so vigorously translated In his Fatal Sisters. 

^ Flor. 381. He said, “that he would amer>d all that had been oomplained oC if 
they would return to liim with ono consent and without guile.” Sox. Chron. G. 173. 

' Sax. Chron. 145. “ Flor. 382. » Malmsb. 71. 
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interests there, and provide the means for stronger exertions to 
gain the crown of England.® 

To make head against Canute, Ethelred dispersed, around tl^ 
neighbouring countries, high promises of reward to every war¬ 
rior who would join the English standard :p a great number came 
to him. Among these was Olave, the son of Harald Graenski, a 
Norwegian sea-king, w'ho, in 1007, at twelve years of age, had 
begun his maritime profession under a military tutor.i He after¬ 
wards obtained the crown of Norway, and the reputation of a 
saint. He arrived m England in the year of Svein’s death.' 

Canute called to his aid Eric the Jarl, one of the rulers of 
Norway, and one of the sons of Hakon the Bad," and sailed to 
England. His abilities made his advance the march of victory. 
The perfidious Edric crowned the treasons of his life by flying to 
Canute with forty ships. Wessex submitted to the invaders, and 
gave hostages for its fidelity.' 

The hostilities of the contending parties w'ere now fast assum¬ 
ing the shape of decision. To Canute’s well-arranged army, 
Edmund, the son of Ethelred, endeavoured to oppose a compe¬ 
tent force; but the panic of the king, excited by rumoured trea¬ 
chery, disappointed his hopes. Edmund then roused the northern 
chiefs to predatory incursions, but the energy of Canute prevented 
success. The Danes marched through Buckinghamshire to Bed¬ 
ford and then advanced to York. Uhtred, the earl of Northum¬ 
bria, and the people abandoned Edmund, and gave hostages to 
Canute.® Leaving his friend Eric Jarl in the government of the 
country, Canute returned to his ships. At this crisis, the death of 
Ethelred released England from its greatest enemy.” 

^ Bnconituin Emmee, written by a contemporary, 167. Svein’s body was carried 
to Roschdd, and buried. The autumn closed with an inundation of the eca, which 
laid the towns and country for many miles under water, and destroyed the inhabi¬ 
tants. Flor 362 Malmeb. 71. 

p Snorre Olafi Helgo, c vi. p. 6 Snorre, p. 3. 

' Snorre, p. 9 Knyllinga Saga, p. 103. 

• Knytlinga Saga, p. 10. Eric had gained great fame in two battles • one against 
Olave, Tryefgva’s son, the other against the Jomsburgers. Snorre, ii. p. 23. Svein 
had given Norway to Eric and hia brother Hakon. When Eric came to England, 
he left hi*’ brother Hakon to govern all Norway, whom St Olave expelled. Snorre, 
p. 311. Hakon was drowned. Ib. 331. 

* Sax. Chron. 146. 

“ The Knytlinga Saga gives a particular description of Canute's^crlions, inter- 
spersed with many quotations from the scallds, Ottar the Swarthy,^ullvardr, and 
Thordr, 104-107. Among the nobles who came with Canute were, Ulfr Jarl, the 
son of Sprakalegs, who had married Canute's sister, Astrida. Homing, and his bro¬ 
ther, Thorkell the Lofty, sons of the Earlstreet Haralldr, were also in his army. Ib. 

'' We have a contemporary picture of the internal state of England during tins 
reign, m the Sermon of Lupus, one of the Anglo Saxon bishops. 

“We perpetually pay them (the Danes) tribute, and they ravage us daily. They 
ravage, burn, spoil, and plunder, and carry off our property In their ships. Such^is 
their successful valour, that one of them will in battle put ten of our men to ftight. 
Two or three will drive a troop of captive Christians through the country from sea 
to sea. Very often they seize the wives and daughters of our thanes, and cruelly 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Reigo of Edraand Ironside. 

At length the sceptre of the Anglo-Saxons came into the hand 
of a prince able to wield it with dignity to himself, and 
prosperity to his people. Like Athelstan, he was illegiti¬ 
mately born; but his spirit was full of energy; and his constitu¬ 
tion was so hardy, that he obtained the surname of Ironside. It 
was his misfortune that he attained the crown in a stormy season; 
and, before his character and talents could be duly known or esti¬ 
mated, he had to conflict with a king perhaps greater than himself. 
Had Edmund, like his father, acceded to the crown of a tranquil, 
united, and thriving nation, the abilities of a Canute might have 
been foiled. But Edmund succeeded to the care of a divided 
people, half of whose territory was in the occupation of his enemy. 
He had no interval of lespite to recruit his strength, or reform his 
country. He w'as dishonourably killed in the full exertion of his 
abilities. 

An important struggle ensued between Edmund and Canute 
for the possession of London. It was long besieged in vain, 
sometimes by a part of Canute’s forces, sometimes by all. Lon¬ 
don was at this time defended, on the south, by a wall which ex¬ 
tended along the river.* The ships of Canute, from Greenwich, 
proceeded to London. The Danes built a strong military work on 

i 

Violate them before Ibc great chiefloin’s face. The ilave of yesterday becomes the 
master of fits lord lo day, or he Hies to tlio Vikingr, and secka hu owner’s life in the 
earliCBt bailie. 

“Soldiers, Himioc, Hames, and effusion of blood abound on every side. Thcfl and 
murder, pestilence, diseases, calumny, hatred, and rapine dreadfully alHict us. 

“Widows are frequently compelled into unjust marriages; many are reduced to 
penury and arc piil-igcd. The poor men arc sorely seduced and cruelly betrayed, 
and, (hough innocent, arc sold fur out of tins land to foreign slavery Cradle chil- 
(fren arc made slaves out of this nation, through an atrocious violation of the law for 
little stealings. 7'he right of freedom is taken away . the rights of the servile are 
narrowed, and the riglit of chanty is diminished. 

“ Freemen may not govern themselves, nor go where they wish, nor possess their 
own as they like. Slaves are not suffered to enjoy what they have obtained from 
tlicir allowed leisure, nor what good men have benevolently given for them The 
clergy arc robbed of their franchises, and stripped of all Ihcir comforts." 

After mentioning many vices, he adds, that “Far and wide the evil custom has 
prevailed of men being ashamed of their virtue; of good actions even incurring con¬ 
tempt ; and of the public worship being publicly derided." Sermo Lupi ap. iiickes, 
XhsscrL Episl p. 99-106. Elfric, another contemporary, thought the state of things 
BO bad, that he believed dooms-day to be approaching, and the world very near its 
end. MSS. Vit St Ncot. 

* Slephanides, 10 hu description of London, written about 1190, so decUreet ^Si- 
militcrque ab austro Luodoma murats et turrits fuit," p. 3. Load. 1733, 
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the south bank of the river, and drew up their ships on the west 
of the bridge, so as to cut off all access to the city. Edmund 
vigorously defended it a while in person; and when his presenccr 
■was required elsewhere, the brave citizens made it impregnable.*’ 

During the siege, Edmund fought two battles with the Danes 
in the country; one at Pen m Dorsetshire; the other, the most 
celebrated, at Scearstan, about midsummer. 

Edmund selected the bravest soldiers for his first line of 
attack, and placed the rest as auxiliary bodies; then 
Scears^tan policing many of them individually, he appealed to 
their patriotism and their courage, with that fire of 
eloquence which rouses man to mighty deeds. He conjured 
them to remember their country, their beloved families, and pa¬ 
ternal habitations: for all these they were to fight; for all these 
they would conquer. To rescue or to surrender these dear ob¬ 
jects of their attachments! would be the alternative of that day’s 
struggle. His representations warmed his soldiers; and in the 
heignt of their enthusiasm, he bade the trumpets to sound, and 
the charge of battle to begin. Eagerly his brave countrymen 
rushed against their invaders, and were nobly led by their heroic 
king. He quitted his royal station to mingle m the first ranks of 
the fight; and yet, while his sword strewed the plain with 
slaughter, his vigorous mind watched eagerly every movement 
of the field. He struggled to blend the duly of commander and 
the gallant bearing of a soldier. Edric and two other generals, 
with the men of \Vilts and Somerset, aided Canute. On Mon¬ 
day, the first day of the conflict, both armies fought with unpre- 
vailing courage, and mutual fatigue compelled them to sejiarate.' 

In tbe morning the awful struggle was renewed. In the midst 
of the conflict, Edmund forced liis way to Canute, and struck at 
him vehemently with his sword. The shield of the Dane saved 
him from the blow ; but it was given with such strength, that it 
divided the shield, and cut the neck of the horse below it. A 
crowd of Danes then rushed upon Edmund; and, after he had 
slain many, he was obliged to retire. Canute was but slightly 
wounded.'* While the king was thus engaged, Edric struck off 
the head of one Osmear, whose countenance resembled the king’s, 
and raising it on high, exclaimed to the Anglo-Saxons that they 

■’ Sax. Chron. 148; Flor. 385; and Knytlinga Saga, 135-137. The verecs of 
the ecallda, Thordr, and Oltar the Swarlliy, are ciled on this eubjecU Snorre givca 
an account of Saint Olave, the Norwegian aea-king, aeeiating in the struggle at Lon¬ 
don. The principal achievement of Olave was to destroy the fortified bridge from 
Southwark, which he calls a great emporium to the city, which the Danes defended. 
The elToii, somewhat romantic, ii sung by Otlar and Sigvatr. Saga af Olafi Helga, 
p. 11-13. ■ 

' Flor.'Wig. 385, 386. 

•* I derive this paragraph from the Knytlinga Saga, p. 130. Oltar the Swartliy 
celebrates the battle, and placea it near the Toes, p. 131, in Johnstone's Celto Scan- 
dlcc. 
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fought to no purpose. “ Fly, ye men of Dorset and Devon 1 Fly, 
and save yourselves. Here is your Edmund’s head.”' The as¬ 
tonished English gazed in terror. The king was not then visible, 
for he was piercing the Danish centre. Edric was believed, and 
panic began to spread through every rank. At this juncture 
Edmund appeared receding before the pressure of the Danes, 
who had rescued Canute. He saw the malice, and sent his spear 
as his avenger : Edric shunned the point, and it pierced two men 
near him. But his presence was now unavailing. In vain he 
threw off his helmet, and, gaining an eminence, exposed his dis¬ 
armed head to undeceive his warriors. The fatal spirit had gone 
forth ; and, before its alarms could be counteracted, the army 
was in flight. All the bravery and skill of Edmund could only 
sustain the combat till night intei posed.*^ 

The difficulty of the battle disinclined Canute from renewing 
It. He left the contested field at midnight, and marched after¬ 
wards to London to his shipjiing. The morn revealed his retreat 
to Edmund. The peifidious Edric, discerning the abilities of the 
king, made use of his relationship and early connection (he had 
married Edmund’s sister, and had been his foster-father) to obtain 
a reconciliation. Edmund consented to receive him on his oath 
of fidelity.* 

Edmund followed Canute to London, and raised the siege of 
the city. A conflict soon followed between the rivals at Brent¬ 
ford.'* Both jiarties claim the victory.' As Canute immediately 
afterwards beleagured London again, the laurel seems to have 
been obtained by him. Baffled by the defence, he avenged him¬ 
self on Mercia, whose towns, as usual, were committed to the 
flames, and he withdrew up the Medway. Edmund again urged 
the patriotic battle at Otford in Kent, and drove him to Shejicv. 
A vigorous pursuit might have destroyed all Canute’s hopes ; but 
the perfidious counsels of Edric preserved the defeated invnder.J 

W’licn Edmund withdrew to Wessex, Canute [lassed into Es¬ 
sex ; and thence advancing, plundered Mercia without mercy. 
Edmund, earnest fora decisive cffoit, again assembled all the 
strength of England, and pursued the Dane, who was retiring to 
his ships with Ins plunder. At Assandun, in the north 
part of Essex, the armies met. Edmund arranged his 
countrymen into three divisions, and, riding round every 
rank, he roused them, by his impressive exhortations, 

' Klor, Wig. 39C 1 Flor Wig. 386 

* II IS the Knjllmfa .Ssfro which informs us that Edric had brought up Edmund 
“Cupia tainen nulricios iste Heidricus full,” p. 139. 

• ^ rlof Wig-. 387. Sar. Cljpon. 149. The KnjUing^a Sag'a quotes Iho veriee of 
the tnesiid Ottar on thii battle, p 134 

’ Florence and his countrymen give the victory to Edmund. The Knytlmga Saga 
»ay», Canute conquered; tnd adds, that the town wai dcatfoyed, p. 1^4. 

i Fior 387. Soorro mentions, that SL Oiavo fought at Canterbury; and quote* 
OlHr the Swarthy upon it, p. 14; but I caunol be cerUin Uuit it wu it lib period. 
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to remember their own valour, and their former victories. He 
entreated them to protect the kingdom from Danish avarice, 
and to punish, by a new defeat, the enemies they had already 
conquered. Canute brought his troops gradually into the field. 
Edmund made a general and impetuous attack. His vigour 
and skill again brought victory to his arms. The star of Ca¬ 
nute was clouded; when Edric, his secret ally, deserting Edmund 
in the very hour of success, fled from the field with the men of 
Radnor, and all the battalions he commanded. The charge of 
Canute on the exposed and inferior Anglo-Saxons was then de¬ 
cisive. The valour of Edmund was forgotten. Flight and de¬ 
struction overspread the plain. A few, jealous of their glory, and 
anxious to give a rallying point to the rest, fought desperately amid 
surrounding enemies, and were all cut off but one man. In this 
dismal conflict the flower of the nobility of England perished.'^ 

The betrayed Edmund disdained the death of despair, and 
attempted new efforts to rescue his afflicted country. He retired 
to Gloucester; and, such was his activity and eloquence, that a 
fresh army was around him before Canute overtook him. Ed¬ 
mund then challenged Canute to decide their quarrel by a single 
combat.' 

Some authorities assert that they fought; others, that Canute 
declined the meeting; but the result was, that a pacification was 
agreed upon between the princes; and England was divided 
between them. Canute was to reign in the north, and Edmund 
in the south. The rival princes exchanged arms and garments ; 
the money for the fleet was agreed upon, and the armies sepa¬ 
rated." 

The brave Edmund did not long survive the pacification. He 
perished the same year. The circumstances attending his assas¬ 
sination are variously given. Malmsbury mentions, that two of 
his chamberlains were seduced by Edric to wound him at a most 
private moment with an iron hook ; but he states this to be only 
rumour." The king’s violent death, and its author, are less re¬ 
servedly avowed by others." The northern accounts go even 

^ Malmsb. 72, Fior. Wig. 388 Sax. Chron. 150 The Knyllinga Saga, and (ho 
icalld Ottar, notice this conflict, p 134. «Snnrrc places one of St. Olave's battles m 
a place which he calls Hnngmarahcide He soys, this was in the land of HlfkcII, 
p. 13. This expression somewhat approximates it to the battle of Assandun, for 
Ulfkoll governed the eastern districts of the island ; and Dr. Gibson places this con¬ 
flict at Assington lo Essex. Camden thought it was Ashdown, in the north part of 
that county. 

* I follow Malmsbury in ascribing the propoeal to Edmund, p. 72. 

^ Flor. Wig. 389. Sax. Chron. 150. “ Malmsb. 72. 

° As Hunt 363; Matt West. 401 ; Hist. El. 502 ; Hist. Ram. 434; Petroh. 37, 
Ingulf, 57 ; and many otliers. Hermannus, who wrote within flfly years afler this 
event, says, ** Nocte siquidem seqoentis dici festiviutis SancU Andrete Lundonis 
perimitur insidiis Edrici Streane perfldissimi ducis.** Cotton Lib. MS. Tib. B. 2. 
Tbe encomiast of Emma says, be was long and greatly lamented by bis people, 
p. 171. 
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farther. The Knytlinga Saga and Saxo carry up the crime as 
high as Canute. They CMressly stale that Edric was corrupted 
by Canute to assassinate Edmund,*’ 

A remarkable character began his progress to greatness in this 
reign: this was the famous Earl Godwin, who possessed a power 
little less than sovereign for three reigns, and whose 
son Harold was the last of the Anglo-Saxon kings. 

His origin has never j-ct been mentioned in English (JiKiwin 
history; but as the rise of poverty to giandcur is 
always an interesting contemplation, we will stale the short his¬ 
tory of Godwin’s elevations. 

That Godwin was the son of a licidsman, is a fact recorded 
in the MS. Chronicle of Radulplins Niger. This author savs 
explicitly what no other has mentioned, “ Earl Godwin was the 
son of a herdsman.” It adds, that he was brought up by 
Canute.”'* How the son of a Saxon herdsman came to be 
brought up by Canute, the note will explain,'' 

^ “ Erat tunc tcmporie inter Anglos \ir potent, IJoidricus Slriona nomme. Is a 
rege (Jdnuto |XJCuiHa corruptus cst ut Jalinundurn clam inlerficorct Hoc modo 
Jdtinundus rex pcnit.” KnylJ S.iga, p 139 To the sumo purpose Suxo, “ Mcuio- 
ranl tjjii Edvardurn clandestino Canuli impcrio occisum,” Iib x. p. 193. Snorre says. 
“ Eodcin mensc IJeinnkus Slnona occidit Kdmundum regcin ” Olafi Hel^a, p 24 
Ad.im of Bremen says he wus |>oi'.oned, p 31. 

It IS a MS in the Collttn Library, Vespasian, D 10 In tho second side of 
page 27, it says, “GcMjwjnua comes fifius bubulci Aul.” It adds, “ IJic Godwinin 
u rege C’niitono nulnlus prooessii temporis m Daciain cum brovo regia transmiasua 
calliflc duxit sororem Cnulonis,” 

^ The Knytlinga Siga gives us that explanation which no other document atFordw 

One of llic Danish cliicflam'^, who accompanied Cunufo to England, has been 
noticed to hive been Ulfr, the son of Spr-ikulcg--, who had married Canute’s si’ilor 
Astridu In the battle of Sliorslein, between C'anulc and Edmund, hs fought in 
(hinuie’M ftr«t line, and pursued part of llic Engli*ih fugitives into a wood so eagerly, 
that w hen he turned to rejoin his friends, he saw no path, he wandered about it onl) 
to hcvsilder himself, and night involved him bcfirc he had got out of it. In the 
morning he bchehl near him a full grown youth driving cattle to llioir pasture. lie 
saluted the lad, and inquired his name* he was nriHWcred, “Gudin," or Godwin 

Dlfr requested the youth to show Iiim the tract wfiicli would lead him to Canute’s 
ships Godwin informed liim that he wns n great distance from the Donish navy, 
that the way was across a lung and inhn«*pjtablc wood i that (he soldiers of Canute 
were gre.itly hated by the country people, that the destruction of the yesterday’* 
biule at Skorstcin was known around, that neither he nor any soldier of Canute’s 
would be safe if the peasants saw him; nor would tho person be more secure who 
should attempt to assist on enemy 

Dlfr, conscious of his dsngcr, drow a gold ring from his finger, and proffered it 
to the youth, if he would conduct him to his friends. Godwin contemplated it 
awhile; but that greatness of mind which sometimes accompanies talents even in a 
lowly state, glowed within linn ; and, in an cmanotion of a noble spirit, he exclaimed, 
“ 1 will not accept your ring, but I will try to lead you to your friends If I succeed, 
reward me as yon please." 

lie lod Ulfr first to his father's humble mansion, and the carl received an hospita* 
bM refreshment. ^ 

When the shades of night promised secrecy, two horses were saddled, and Ulfnadr, 
the father, bade the earl farewell. “ Wo commit to you our only son, and hope, that 
if you reach the king, and your influence can avail, you will get him admitted into 
the royal household. Here lie cannot stay, for, should our pwty know that he pro* 
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Canute the Great. 

Canute, from his warlike ability, surnamed the Brave; from 
his renown and empire, the Great; from his liberality, the Rich; 

1016 devotion, the Pious ;* obtained, on Edmund’s 

death, the sovereignty of all England at the age of twenty.'' 

The Northerns have transmitted to us the portrait of Canute: 
he was large in stature, and very powerful; he was fair, and 
distinguished for his beauty; bis nose was thin, eminent, and 
aquiline; his hair was profuse; his eyes bright and fierce.^ 

He was chosen king by general assent; his partisans were 
numerous in the country, and who could resist his power '> His 
measures to secure his crown w’erc sanguinary and tyrannical; 
but the whole of Canute’s character breathes an air of barbaric 
grandeur. He was formed by nature to tower amidst his con¬ 
temporaries ; but his country and his education intermixed his 
greatness with a ferocity that compels us to shudder while we 
admire. In one respect he was fortunate; his mind and manners 
refined as his age matured. The first part of his reign was 
cruel and despotic. His latter days shone with a glory more 
unclouded. 

His first policy was against the children of Ethelred and Ed¬ 
mund. One of his scallds, Sighvatr, sings, that all the sons of 

pcrv’cd you, his safety would be doubtful/* Perhaps Ulfnadr remembered the high 
forlunfls of his undo Edric, who was now Duke of Mercia, and hoped that if his 
son could get a station in the royal palace, he miglit, like Edric, ascend from poverty 
to greatness, 

Godwin was handsome, and fluent in his elocution. His qualities and services 
interested Uifr, and a promise to provide for him was freely pledged. 

Tliey travelled all night, and in the next day they reached the station of Canute, 
where Ulfr, who was much beloved, was very joyfully received. The grateful Jarl 
placed Godwin on a lofty seat, and had him treated with the respect which his own 
child might have claimed. He continued his attachment so far, as afterwards to 
marry him to Gvda, his sister. To oblige Ulfr, Canute, in time, raised Godwin 
to the dignity of Jarl. Knytlinga Saga, 105, and 131-133. 

* Dr. Hickeys dedication to his Thesaurus. His baptismal name was Lambert. 
Frag. lal. 2 Lang. 426, 

^ The Knytlinga Saga, and Olave Trvggvason Saga, stale Canute to hare been 
but ten years old at bis father’s death. If so, he could be only twelve at his acce«* 
Sion. I‘hi8 IB not probable. One document speaks more truly. Snorre, in his 
Saga af Magnusi Goda, stoles Canute to have been forty when ho died. This was 
in 1035; and therefore in 1016, he must have been Iwenly.one. Snorre’s words are, 
“ £odem autumno vita functus est rex Knutus potens in Anglia idibus Novembris 
natus tunc annos quadra/ritUaf^ c. iv. p. 7. 

' Knytlinga Saga, p. 148. 
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Ethelred he slew or banished.^ The Saxon annalist assures us, 
that he determined at first to exile Edwig, the half-brother of 
Edmund: but finding the English nobles both submissive and 
adulating, he proceeded to gratify his ambition by taking the 
prince’s life. The infamous Edric suggested to him a man, 
Ethelwold, a nobleman of high descent, who would undertake to 
accomplish his criminal desires. The king incited Ethelwold to 
the measure. “ Acquiesce with my wishes, and you shall enjoy 
sec,urely all the honour and dignity of your ancestors. Bring me 
his head, and you shall be dearer to me than a brother.” This 
was the language of a norihern vikingr, to whom human life 
was of no value. Ethelwold aflected a compliance; but his 
seeming readiness was but an artifice to get the child into his 
power, and to preserve his life. Edwig did not ultimately escape. 
The next year he was deceived by those whom he most esteem¬ 
ed ; and, by Canute’s request and command, he was put to 
death.' 

With the same guilty purpose, he seized Edward and Edmund, 
the cliildren of the last king; but he was counselled that the 
country would not endure their destruction. Alarmed from im¬ 
mediate crime, he sent them to the king of Sweden, to be killed. 
This prince was too noble to be a murderer, and had them con¬ 
veyed to Salomon, the king of Hungary, to bo preserved and 
educated.^ One died; the other, Edward, married Agatha, the 
daughter of Henry, the Gorman emperor; and their issue was 
Edgar Athelmg, who will be remembered in a future reign. 

Canute, reserving to himself the immediate government of 
V\''csscx, committed East Anglia to Turketul, whose valour had 
greatly contributed to the subjection of England. JIc gave 
hlercia to Edric, and Northumbria to his friend Eric, the Nor¬ 
wegian piinco. He made a public treaty of amity with the 
English chiefs and people, and by mutual agreement all enmities 
were laid aside. In the same year the solemn compact was 
violated; for he slew three English noblemen without a fault.^ 
He banished Edwig, the king of the peasants,’’ and divided the 
estates of the nobles among his Danish friends. 

^ Attomen Bin^ulos. 

Dcmcepfl filiorum Adclrad> 

Vel iDterfccit Cnutus 
Vei proBcnpBit. 

Si^vatr Knutzdrapu, quoted in Knytl SaDfa^ p. 140. 

• Flor. Wig-. 390, 391. ' Flor. Wig. 391. 

« Sine culpa Flor 391. MailroB, 155. The Encomium Emms Mye, he killed 
many princes “ Mullos principum quodam die occidcrc pro hujusmodi doto jubercl.’’ 
The dolus here 6l]cg:ed was, that they had deceived Edmund. Their real crime may 
Ifavo been that they were powerful, and that their eubmission wa* dubious. Ingulf, 
53, and the Annals ofBurtan, 247, mention some of Edric^s friends as killed.^ 

6 Ceopla cyng. Sai. Chroo. 151, qui rex appellabxtur nuticorura. flor. 
W'lg. 398. BrofoloQ aaya be wax the brother of Edmuod, 907, but I doubt that ihu 
IB an error. 
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The punishment of Edric would have been a homage to virtue 
from any other person than Canute. The crime he prompted 
he should not have punished. But it is an observation almost as 
old as human nature, that traitors are abhorred by their em¬ 
ployers. In the first days of Canute’s unsettled throne, he con¬ 
firmed Edric in his Mercian dukedom; but having used the 
profligate Saxon to establish his dignity, on the next claim of 
reward, he expressed his latent feelings. Edric imprudently 
boasted of his services: “ I first deserted Edmund, to benefit 
you; for you I killed him.” Canute coloured; for the anger of 
conscious guilt and irrepressible shame came upon him. “ ’Tis 
fit, then, you should die, for your treason to God and me. You 
killed your own lord ' him who by treaty and friendship was my 
brother ' your blood be upon your owm head, for murdering the 
Lord’s anointed; your own lips bear witness against you.” The 
villain who perpetrated the fact was confounded by the hypocrite 
who had countenanced it. Eric, the ruler of Norway, was called 
in, that the royal intention might bo secretly executed. He 
struck down the w'rolch with his battle-axe, and the body was 
thrown from the window into the Thames, before any tumult 
could be raised among his partisans.' The two sons of Ethelred, 
by Emma, wore sheltered in Normandy. 

In 10J8 Canute married Emma, called also Elfgiva, the widow 
of Ethelred. He distinguished his next year by a most oppressive 
exaction: from I.ondon he compelled 10,500 pounds, and from 
tlie rest of the kingdom 72,000. 

To soothe the country, he sent home the largest portion of his 
Danish troops, keeping only forty vessels in England. In this he 
displayed the confidence of a noble mind. He maintained an 
exact equality, between the tw’o nations, in ranks, council, and 
war. In 1019, England was so tranquil, that he went to Den¬ 
mark, and passed the winter in his nalne country. 

Canute maintained his dignity with a severe hand. In 1020, 
after his return from the Baltic, he held a great council in the 
Easter festivity at Cirencester. At this he banished the duke 
Ethelwerd. In 1021, he also exiled the celebrated Turketul. 

In this year the Anglo-Saxons obscurely intimate, that 
Canute went to Denmark, where he was attacked by Ulfr 
and Eglaf, with a fleet and army from Sweden. In one struggle 
Canute was unsuccessful; but afterwards the young earl Godwin 
attacked the enemies of Canute by surpi ise, with the English 


' This narration is taken from Malmsb. 73, compared with Encom. Emm®. The 
circumslances of hie death are told differently, as usual. Florence admits that he 
was killed in the king's palace; but one says that he nas hanged; another, that he 
was strangled; another, that he was beheaded. Human tesUmony is characterized 
by these petty variations. 
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troops, and obtained a complete victory. This event raised 
Godwin and the English very greatly in the king’s estimation.^ 
The Eglaf was St. Olave, who had possessed himself of the 
kingdom of Norway. Canute, occupied by his English crown, 
made at first no pretensions to the Norw'egian sceptre.'‘ The 
submission of England gave him leisure to turn the eye of ambi¬ 
tion to the mountains of Norway.' Claims, those sliglit veils with 
which states desirous of war always cover tlieir unjust projects, 
to conceal thcir deformity from the giddy populace; claims 
adapted to interest the passions of vulgar prejudice, existed to 
befriend Canute. His father had conquered Norway; his relation, 
Haco, liad been diivcn from it. Many of the people, who had 
most loudly welcomed St. Olave, had become dissatisfied at his 
innovations, and invited Canute to interfere."* 

The detail of the struggle betw'een Canute and St, Olave need 
not be narrated here. Ulfr at first xvas among the enemies of 
Canute. He was aftcrw'ards pardoned and reconciled;" and in 
the king’s conflict with the Swedes, was the means of saving 
Canute’s life." 

At a feast in Roschild, Canute, according to Snorre, quarrelled 
with Ulfr at gaming. The indignant Jarl prudently retired. 
Canute taunted him on his cowardice for withdrawing. “Was 
I a coward when 1 rescued you from the fangs of the Swedish 
dogs was the answer of the irritated Ulfr. Canute w-ent to 
his couch, and slept upon his resentment; but his fierce and 
haughty soul waked in the morning to demand blood. He sent 
his mandate, and Ulfr was stabbed m a church which he had 
entered.1* Canute descended so far beneath the courage of a hero, 
as to corrupt the subjects of Olave from their fidelity by money.i 
Canute supported his insidious negotiations by a pow'erful fleet. 
Fifty ships of English thanes were with him, and every district 
in Norw'ay which he approached, accepted him as its lord.*' Ho 
exacted for hostages the sons and dearest relations of the chiefs 
of Norway, and appointed Haco, the son of his friend Eric, to 
be the governor of his conquests.* 

St. Olave retired before the storm, in 1028, which he was 
unable to confront, and took shelter in Russia. Haco sailed to 
England for his wife ; but he was doomed to visit Norway no 
more. The last time his ship was seen on its return, was, late m 
the day, off Caithness, in Scotland; a furious storm was raging, 
and the wind was driving him towards the Pentland Firth : 

J.Sai Chron 154. Matt W’caU 405. '■ Snorre, to), ii. p. 144. 

' Snorre. p. 212. » Ihid 212, 213. 

“ See Snorre, 26-69. j and compare Saxo'a account 195, 196. 

® Snorre, 271, 272. p Ibid. 276, 277. 

s Flor. Wifr. 393. Theodoric, p. 29. Snorre, 278. 

' Snorre, 295. • Ibid. 296. 
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neither the vessel nor any of its mariners appeared again.* In 
the next year, St. Olave returned ; but perished from the insur¬ 
rection of his subjects, whom he had offended by his laws to 
accelerate their civilization. 

In 1031, Canute penetrated Scotland, and subdued Malcolm, 
and two other kings." Snorre says he conquered great part 
of it.*' 

Canute had the fame of reigning over six kingdoms.* As a 
soldier he was certainly eminent; but, fortunately for his fame, a 
few incidents have been preserved concerning him, which rescue 
his character from the charge of indiscriminate barbarism, and 
claim for him the reputation of a lofty mind. 

He seems to have been one of those men, who feel that they 
arc born to merit the approbation of future generations, and 
whose actions become subhmer, as their name seems likely to 
be perpetuated. He lived to posterity as well as to his country. 
It was in this strain, that, having in a moment of intemperance 
killed a soldier, and by that criminal deed violated a law which 
he had enforced on others, he assembled his troops, descended 
from his splendid throne, arraigned himself for his crime, ex¬ 
pressed his penitence, but demanded a punishment. He pro¬ 
claimed impunity for their opinions to those whom he appointed 
his judges; and, in the sight of all, cast himself humbly on the 
ground, awaiting their sentence. A burst of tears, at his great¬ 
ness of soul, bedewed every spectator. They respectfully with¬ 
drew to deliberate, as he had required, and at last determined to 
let him appoint and inflict his own punishment. The king 
accepted the task. Homicide was at that time punishable by a 
mulct of forty talents. He fined himself three hundred and sixty 
and added nine talents of gold as a further compensation.’' 

There is something in the incident of the sea, which discovers 
a mind of power, looking far beyond the common associations of 
mankind. Canute had conquered many countries. In an age of 
valour and enterprise, his exploits had equalled the most adven¬ 
turous. Poets embodied in their melodies the admiration of his 
people, and directed to his heart those praises, with which all 
Europe resounded. Encompassed with flattery and subjection, 

^ Snorro, 321. Thcodonc says, lio was lost in ihe whirlpool of the Fentland 
Firth. 

° Sax Chron. 154 Hen Hunt 364. A northern acalld calls the kings, the two 
kings of Fife. 

’ P 144 The Knythnga Saga odds that he oppointed his son Harald to govern 
his conquests On the gigantic bones said to be found, 1520, in the place of the 
cundicts between Canute and Malcolm, they who think it worth whilo may jead 
Stephanius^s notes on Saxo, p. 27. 

* Saxo, 19G; and see Encom. Emm®, 492. He prevailed on Conrad II. to re¬ 
store to him the Margraviate of Slcswick; and the Eydcr then became the northern 
boundary of Germany. 1 Pull. Hist. 154. 

Saxo, 199. 
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Canute’s mind may have been swollen into temporary presump¬ 
tion. He may in the frenzies of vanity have fancied, like an 
Alexander, that he was scarcely a mortal. But his mind was too 
powerful to continue the slave of his conceit. The more he 
gazed on nature, the more he felt the adorable Being who 
governed him, as well as his people; the more he was humbled 
with the conviction of his individual insignificance. To com¬ 
municate his solemn sensations, with ail their impressions, to his 
adulating friends, he ordered the chair of his dignity to be placed 
on the sea-beach. His courtiers formed around him ; the tide 
was undulating to the shore, and Canute seated himself before it. 

“ Ocean, the island on which I sit is mine, and thou art a part of 
my dominion. None of my subjects dare to resist my orders ; I 
therefore command thee, that thou ascend not my coasts, nor 
piesume to wet the borders of my robes.” 

In vain the mandate issued. He was not the master whom the 
waters reverenced; and in contempt of his authority every wave 
drew ncaier to his feet, till the general elevation of the ocean 
covered his legs w’ith its billows. It was then that he expressed 
the noble sentiment, which was impressing his mind. “ Let 
every dweller upon the earth confess that the power of kings is 
frivolous and vain. He only is the Great Supreme, let Hi.m 
only be honoured with the name of Majesty, whose nod, whose 
everlasting laws, the heavens, the earth, and sea, with all their 
hosts, obey.” In conformity to this sublime feeling, Canute would 
never afterw’ards wear his crown.> 

Among the kingly qualities in which Canute strove to excel, 
his liberality was distinguished.* Masters of the tributes of seve¬ 
ral kingdoms, his resources were equal to the munificence of ins 
heart. His journey from Flanders to Home was a stream of 
expensive generosity. Whoever api>roacbed him was fed and 
cherished without a request.* Canute’s jiresents m general had 
three objects ; chanty, literature, and public services. 

The literature of his age was in the hands of two very dif¬ 
ferent bodies of men ; the clergy and the scallds. Both have 
extolled his liberality.'’ Of the scallds who attended him, the 
names and verses of many have survived to us. Sighvatr, Ottar 
the Swarthy, Thordr Kolbeinson, and Thorarin Loftunga, are 
among those whose historical poems or panegyrics have been 
much cited by Snorre in his northern history.' 

y I hare aUted thia incident from MatL Weal, p, 409; Hen. Hunt. 364; Rad 
Die. 469; Hidden and Brooipton. 

» Knytlinfra Sapi, 145. ■ Ibid. 144, 145 Encomium Emmie, 173, 

® For his donations to the church, sec Mall. West. 404, 405, 409 ; Encom. Emmee, 
173, and others. In mentioning his resources from his kingdoms, the Knytiingm 
Sags gives to our country iho praise of that superior affluence which it seems, in 
every age, to have displayed : ** inter omnes seplcDtrioattles torru, <^m ac thettg- 
rorum Anglia facile sit ditissima,*' p. 146, 

^ In the second volume passifn. Sighvatr was Ifac son ofTbordr, a scalld. Snorre, 45. 
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Thorarin was celebrated for the richness and celerity of his 
muse. He gave a striking specimen of this faculty. He had 
made a short poem on Canute, and went to recite it in his pre¬ 
sence. On approaching the throne, he received a salute, and 
respectfully inquired if he might repeat what he had composed. 
The king was at table at the close of a repast; but a crowd of 
petitioners were occupying their sovereign’s ear by a statement 
of their grievances. The impatient poet may have thought them 
unusually loquacious : he bore the tedious querulousness of injury 
with less patience than the king, and at last, presuming on his 
general favour with the great, exclaimed, “ Let me request 
again, sire, that you would listen to my song; it will not con¬ 
sume much of your time, for it is very short.” The king, angry 
at the petulant urgency of the solicitation, answered, with a stern 
look, “ Are you not ashamed to do what none but yourself has 
dared—to write a short poem upon me ! Unless by to-mor¬ 
row’s dinner you produce above thirty strophes, on the same 
subject, your head shall be the penalty.” The poet retired—not 
with alarm, for his genius disdained that, but with some mortifi¬ 
cation at the public rebuke. He invoked his Scandinavian 
Muses : his mind became fluent; verses crowded on it; and be¬ 
fore the allotted time, he stood before the king with the exacted 
poem, and received fifty marks of pure silver as his reward.'* 

As private anecdotes best display the real character, another 
may be permitted ; and perhaps it will be most picturesque to 
give it in the words of the recording eye-witness. It occurred 
upon Canute's journey to Rome, at St. Omer’s. 

“ Entering the monasteries, where he was received with great 
honour, he walked humbly, he fixed his eyes on the ground with 
wonderful reverence; and pouring out (if I may say so) rivers 
of tears, he implored the aid of the saints. But when the moment 
came of presenting his gifts upon the altar, how often did he im¬ 
press the pavement with his kisses ' how often did he strike his 
venerable breast! what sighs ! what prayers that he might not 
be found unworthy of the mercy of the Supreme ! At length his 
attendants stretched forth his munificent oblation, which the king 
himself placed on the altar. But why do I say the altar, when I 
remember that I myself saw him go round every part of the 
monasteries, and pass no altar, however small, on which he did 
not leave a present, and which he did not salute ? Then came 
the poor, and were all separately relieved. These and other 
bounties of the lord Canute, I your slave ' Oh, St. Omer, St. Ber- 

KnytliDga Saga, 146, 147. Snorre mentiona this shortly, p. 297. The poet 
afterwards, in his Tngdrapa, sung the present. See the stanza in Knyll, p, 147. 
Hia short poem was of the kind which Snorre eavs, “ we call Flok.” The longer 
was of the sort called Drape. Snorre, p. 297. fie gives a long specimen of the 
Drapa, p. 298, 299, and a specimen of the flok, p. 303. 
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tin, myself beheld in your monasteries ; for which do you pray 
that such a king may live in the heavenly habitations, as your 
servants, the canons and monks, are daily petitioning.”* 

This incident is inserted, because it affords a striking contrast 
to some actions of Canute’s earlier life. A Dunstan might have 
acted such a scene for its theatrical effect. But in the proud 
master of so many conquered kingdoms, the emotions must have 
been those of his mind and heart. 

Canute has himself described his journey to Rome in a public 
document, addressed to all the orders of the English nation / he 
sa}"*, he went for the redemption of his sins, and the welfare of 
his subjects; that he had projected it before, but had been hin¬ 
dered by business and other impediments. He adds: 

“ Be It known to you, that there was a great assembly of no¬ 
bles at the Easier solemnity, with the lord the pope John, and 
Conrad the emperor.® There were all the princes of the people, 
from Mount Gargano to the sea, who all received me with dig¬ 
nity, and honoured me with valuable presents. I was particu¬ 
larly honoured with various gifts and costly presents from the 
emperor, as well with gold and silver vessels, as with very rich 
apparel. I spake with the emperor, the pope, and the princes, 
on the necessities of my' Jinghsh and Danish subjects, that a 
more equal law, and better safeguard might be granted to them 
in their journeys to Rome; that they might not be hindered at 
so many fortified passages, nor oppressed by such unjust exac¬ 
tions. The emperor assented, and Rodolph, the king,*" who rules 
most of the passages, and all the princes established, that my 
subjects, whether merchants or travellers from piety might go 
and return without detention or exaction. 

“ I also complained before the pope, and expressed mysell 
highly displeased that such an immensity of money should be ex¬ 
torted from my archbishops when they came to Rome for the 
pall. It was declared that this should not happen again.” 

Canute, after mentioning that these concessions were ratified by 
oaths liefore four archbishops, twenty bishops, and an innumer¬ 
able multitude of dukes and nobles, exclaims: “ Therefore, 1 
return my liberal thanks to Almighty God, that all things which I 


* Encomium Emma;, 173. 

^ Thig letter of Canute’s is in FJor. Wig. 394-397; Ingulf, 59-61 ; and Mdimsb. 
p. 74, 75. Its subsUnce is staled in Mott. West 407, and eltowbere. 

^ He was the fourth emperor aAer Otho the Great. 

^ In Florence lie is called Rodulph , so in Malmsb 74 But in Ingulf, both in 
Gale’s edition, p 60, and that of Frankfort, p. 893, he is named Robert. Tho dif* 
fccpnce IB not merely verbal Rodulph was the king of Burgundy ; and Robert, lha 
son and successor of Hugh Capet, was tbe King of France. But as the claasone, 
or fortified pasMges, of which Canute speaks, were probably those of the Alps, which 
Rodolph commanded, and as Robert died in 1030, and Canute’s journey la usually 
placed in 1031, there con be no doubt that Rodolph is the right reading. 

VOL. II. 4 
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desired, I have prosperously achieved as T had contemplated, and 
have fulfilled all my wishes.” 

In the subsequent paragraphs of his public letter, he alludes 
nobly to his former conduct. In viewing his past actions with 
sentiments of regret, and in publicly confessing that he in¬ 
tends an amendment, he displays a greatness oT mind which 
kings of such successful ambition have seldom reached. Canute 
is an instance, rarely paralleled, of a character improved by 
prosperity. His worst actions were in his days of peril. When 
the full glory of established and multiplied power shone around 
him, his heart became humble, pious, and ennobled. Educated 
among vikingr, his first misconduct may be referred to his tuition. 
His latter feelings were the produce of his improved intellect and 
magnanimity. 

“ Be it also known to all, that I have vowed to Almighty God, 
to govern my life henceforward by rectitude, to rule my king¬ 
doms and people justly, and piously to observe equal judgment 
everywhere; and if, ihrongh the intemperance and negligence of 
my youth, I have done what was not just, 1 mil endeavour hereafter, 
by God's help, entirely to amend it. Therefore I beseech and 
command all iny conciliarii, to whom I have confided the councils 
of my kingdom, that they in no shape sutler or consent to any 
injustice throughout my realm, neither from tear of me, nor from 
favour to any person ol power; I command all the sherifis and 
governors of all my realm, as they value my friendship or their 
own safety, that they impose unjust violence on no man, whether 
rich or poor; but that the noble and their inferiors, the wealthy 
and the needy, may enjoy their property justly. This enjoyment 
must not be infringed in any manner, neither in behalf of the 
king, nor any other man of power, nor on the pretext of collect¬ 
ing money for me, because there is no necessity that money 
should be obtained for me by unjust exaction.” 

After alluding to some enemies whom he had pacified, and 
mentioning that he was returning to Denmark, whence, as soon 
in the summer as he could procure shipping, he proposed to visit 
England ; he continues: 

“ 1 have sent this letter first, that all my people may rejoice in 
my prosperity, because, as you yourselves know, I have never 
forborne to apply myself and my labour, nor will I ever forbear 
to devote either, to the necessary utility of all my people.” 

These patriotic sentiments, from a royal pen, are highly valuable. 
Such kings give new splendour to their thrones, and secure to 
themselves that perpetuity of fame which mortality so covets. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


The Reign of Harold the First, surnamed Harefoot. 

Canute, at liis death,* left three sons, Svem, Harold, and Har- 
dicanulc. In Ins life he had placed Svein over Norway,*' 
and he wished that Harold would rule in England, and 
Hardicanute in Denmark. At the council which met at O.xford 
to elect a new sovereign, the opinions were divided. 'I'he chiefs 
of Danish descent and connections chose Harold; the West 
Saxons headed by Earl Godwin, preferred his brother Hardi¬ 
canute, because his mother, Emma, had been the wife of Ethel- 
red, and was a favourite wiih the Anglo-Saxons. The children 
of Eihelred who were in Noimandy were also rcmcmlicred ; but 
the Danish dynasty was not yet unpopulai, and Harold, by force 
or influence, obtained a portion of the kingdom, and seized the 
treasures which Emma possessed from the gift of ('anute.' 
Harold, at first, reigned at London, and north of the Thames; 
and Hardicanute in the west of England. 

The murder of Alfred, one of the sons of Emma by I'lthelred, 
lies heavy on the memory both of Harold and Godwin.'* 

“ fie died at Shnflc^biirv. ibe I2tli of November, 10.34. MS. Tib, B I 
** Srifirrr, Sjgn Olafi Milgii, p. 3S.3 Florence cjIIh bis niolber Norlbimtunensii 
Alfjgivte filiiL* Alfbclini Dunn, p 308 Snorre narncs her Alfifo dollor Airnnii Jarlt 
^ !■ lor Wig 398 MS Sjix (''hron,Tib B 1 Tl is mud of Harold, Uial lio was not 
('anute’s non, bul o cobbler*?. 7‘lie laic i**, that bis molber liavinp given no ciiildren to 
Canute, pretended pregnancy, and introduced first Svciri and ii(lerward<i Harold, as 
her own cbildrenj As Snorre docs not inenlion jl of Svein, il is probaldc that in 
both cfiscs the rumour was the oflVpnng of riidlignanl competition Tbc author of 
Enc Em , though ho believe? it, adduces only the plurirnoruni aHsrrtio for il, winch 
I? Q better description of a rumour than of a fuel Florence slates it as a res m 
dubio 

1 Plate this from the Encomium Ernin©. The author addrcsbcs Ins account to 
the mother herself, by whose orders he wrote it (See Ins prologue ) He apologizes 
to her for his brevity on Alfred’s sufferings, and says," Possent ennn mtilta dici ai 
non tuo parccremus dolori,” p 175 ('onsidering, however, that he wrote to the 
youth’s iJioibtT, he is sometimes liornbly parliculur, for he describes part of their 
progress of operation. Mulmsbury soys, the deed took place between Harold’s 
dealii and Hdrdicaniite's ilcclion, p 77; bul tins cannot prevail against the 
contemporary above cited, ttrcnglhcncd ns it is as to its occurrence under Harold, 
by Klor 329, Matt West 410; and Hovrden, 438 Two of these make 600 
men to have perished The printed S.ixon ClironicJc has nothing of iL The MS. 
9^ib. B. 1, give a long account of it. It thus mentions the fate of the companions 
“bip sepepan he cobpap •] pume miplice opploh pume hi 
man pith peo pealbe, pume hpeoplice ac pcalbe, pume hi 
man benbe, pume hi man blenbe, pume hamclobe, pume 
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Harold, though nominated king, could not obtain from the 
archbishop the regal benediction, because the children of Emma 
were alive. The archbishop, instead of committing to Harold 
the crown and sceptre, placed them on the altar, and forbade the 
bishops to give their benediction. 

This conduct produced the effects which might easily have 
been foreseen. Harold despised the benediction as useless, and 
contracted a hatred against the Christian religion, and the chil¬ 
dren of Emma. When others were attending divine service, he 
called out his hunting dogs, or studied to occupy himself in some 
contemptuous pursuit. To get the youths, so imprudently set 
against him, into his power, he forged a letter to them in their 
mother’s name, inveighing against himself, and desiring one to 
come to her to be counselled as to his conduct. The answer of 
the princes from Normandy expressed their obedience, and ap¬ 
pointed a day and place. At the time so named, Alfred, the 
youngest, chose his military companions, and sailed. His waiting 
enemies too eagerly pressed on him when about to land, and he 
sailed to another part, still unconscious of the deceit. Godwin, 
now become a courtier to Harold, met him in the garb of friend¬ 
ship, and with the mockery of oaths. The innocent youth fol¬ 
lowed him to Guildford ; there his warlike friends were artfully 
separated into little bands of ten, twelve, or twenty, to be more 
conveniently entertained at different houses. A few only remained 
with the prince. Food and wine were profusely given to all, till 
they sought the bed of rest: then the agents of Harold fuitively 
took away their arms, and in the morning bound them in chains. 
Their fate was decided by a bloody decimation ; the tenth man 
only was left unmurdered. 

The betrayed Alfred w’as hurried to the Isle of Ely. Vile 
judges were appointed over him, who directed his eyes to be 
taken out. The shocking scene w'as closed by his death. Emma 
withdrew to Bruges.' By Hardicanute’s absence in Denmark, 
Harold obtained all England.^ He died in 1040, and was buried 
at Westminster. 

haettobe.” It adds, “Ne peapeh bpeopbene baeb jebon on 
chiron eapbe pychchan Dene comon.” 

• Knc. 176. The author's account of Bruges shows it to have been then of 
'commercial importance. Emma’s name was also Elfgiva. 

‘ Ingulf, 61. Flor, 400, marks 1037 as the year when this occurred. So the MS 
Tib. B. 1, and B. 4. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The Reign of Hnrdicanute. 


This reign demands but a few sentences. lie had sailed 
the preceding year from Denmark to Ins mollicr, Emma, 
at Bi iiges. On Harold’s death he was invited to the 
English crown; and he came with purposes of sucli degrading 
revenge, that lie even caused the body of Harold to be dug up, 
decapitated, and thrown lirst into a mar.di, and afterwards into 
the Thames. A fisherman found and the Danes buried it in a 
cemetery wdiich they had in London.* Such actions fix the 
stain of barbaiism on the persons who counsel and the ago winch 
permits them.'’ 

Hardicanute oppressed England with impositions winch occa¬ 
sioned great misery. Insurrection followed, and military execu¬ 
tion at Worcester added a dreadlul cataslrojihe.' 

He projected to punish Godwin for Alfred's murder; but the 
Dane had a passion wliiidi jiredominated over his fraternal feel¬ 
ing ; and the present of a splendid vessel, profusely gilt, and 
rowed by eighty men in sumptuous appaiel and splendid armour, 
having each on Ins arm two golden bracelets, weighing sixteen 
ounce-., expiated the crime of Godwin."' He displaced a bishop 
foi joining 111 the cruelly, who appealed to the same master pas¬ 
sion, and escaped." 

It was, however, a laudable trait of fraternal alfection in Ilar- 
dicaniilc, that he welcomed the arrival of Ins half-brother Edward 
in England.Tlie son of Ellieircd was a more grateful object to 
the English, than the son of a foreign con(|ueror. In caressing 
so kindly a brother so dangerous, Hardicanute displayed a virtue 
m wdnch an Athclstan was wanting. 

His health was fiequenlly assailed by disease;* but he ended 
his two years’ reign by an act of intemperance, at a nuptial feast 


‘ Flor. 402 Mull. West 402 The MS. Chron. Tib B. 1. This MS. contains 
many para^raiihs m (his rcij^n not in the printed chronielc 

i" Even the age of Uordicjinilo condemned his cruelly . “ Unde in singulorum ore 
liominum dc eo hil«ri imprecalus ut tani® crudclilatis non diu abeaset uiiimadrer- 
~^vg. Abb MS Cotton Lib. Claudius, C. 0 Malnubury. p 7G. mentions it 
^nth diaapprobatinn 

' Fh.r Wig 4'3 MS Chron. Tih. B. 1, and B. 4 Malt. Weal. 413, Malmsb 76 
•> Flor Wig. Matt. West. • Malin.b. 77. ' Malmsb. 76. Flor. Wiff, 4Ua 

• Oh uiorbof etiara quos frcuucnter palicbitur. Guil. PicL 179, * 

4* 
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at Lambeth; a copious draught, as he stood in the mirthful com¬ 
pany, occasioned mm to fall senseless to the ground. He spake 
no more. He died in June, and was buried with Canute at 
Winchester.’' 

His death separated the crowns of England and Denmark; 
and Magnus, the king of Norway, obtained the Danish sceptre. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The Reign of Edward the Confessor. 

The Danish line had now become unpopular; the factions, 
which the administration of Dunstan had at first excited, had 
1042 generation had arisen. The nation 

inclined again to its ancient line, and Edward, the sur¬ 
viving son of Elhelred, and at that time in England, was chosen 
to be king. While Edward and his brother were friendless 
exiles, Godwin was their enemy, and even projected their assassi¬ 
nation ; but became the zealous partisan of Edward, and eagerly 
assisted to introduce him to the throne, when Canute’s issue 
failed.* The king was induced to marry Editha, the daughter of 
Godwin i*" but was neither ardent in his connubial nor filial atten¬ 
tions. At no long period after his coronation, he went, with 
three earls, suddenly to his mother, and spoiled her of all the 
primerty which she possessed.' 

Edward was at first menaced with the competition of Magnus, 
the king of Norway, who had subdued Denmark into obedience. 

Flor. Wig. 403, Ingulf, 62. MS. Tib. B. 1, and B. 4, contain paf?8ageB on his 
death not in the printed Cbronicic 

• 62. Malmsburj states at length a sort of bargain which Godwin made 

with Edward, before he supported him, 80 

^ Ingulf knew her, end describes her as very beautiful, meek, modest, faithful, 
Tirtuous, and the enemy of no one. She had none of the barbarism of her father 
and brolbera. She was even literis apprime crudita, a lady of learning. lie adds, 
“1 have very often seen her, when only a boy I visited my father in the royal 
court Often as 1 came from school she questioned me on Idlers and my verse, 
and, willingly passing from grammar to logic, she caught me in the subtle nets of 
argument, f had always three or four pieces of money counted by her maiden, and 
was tent to the royal larder for refreshment," p 62. But even this fair rose, as (ho 
chroniclers call her, was stained with blood. See further. 

^ Flur. 404. Sax Chron. 157. In the Appendix to the Saxon Piclionary, a frag¬ 
ment of a Saxon chronicle is quoted, E. Cud. MS G. Lambardi exarata in Bib. E<^. 
Chr Canterb Tbo fragment begins with Edword's reign. It is not the same with 
the printed one, nor with the two MSS. in the Cotton Library. I shall quote it os 
Lamb. MS. 
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Magnus sent letters to Edward,'* claiming the crown, and Edward 
assembled a great fleet at Sandwich to dispute his landing." 
Embarrassed by a rival for his Danish sceptre, in Svein, the son 
of Ulfr, Magnus resolved not to risk the enterprise.' 

Svein requested the aid of Edward against Magnus; and 
Godwin, whose first patron had been Svein’s father, urged that 
fifty ships should be sent to him. But as Magnus was known to 
be well skilled in maritime affairs, the earl Leofne and the rest 
of the council opposed it as unadvisable.s Magnus soon drove 
out Svein from Denmark, but died much lamented the same 
year.'* Svein then obtained the Danish crown; and Harald 
Hardrada, who afterwards perished in his invasion of England, 
the son of Sygurd Syr, and by Ins mother, the brother of 
St. Olavc, succeeded in Norway.' Harald is highly extolled for 
his wisdom.J He sent letters of friendship to Edward, whose 
amicable answer established peace between their kingdoms. 
Thus passed over the disturbing question between England and 
the Baltic states. Edward and his council wisely sulfercd the 
hostility to die quietly away. Hence Svein’s second application 
for assistance against Harald, though again sujiportcd by God¬ 
win, was negatived by the good sense of I..eofric and the 
communitj.*' 

The character of Edward was amiable for its gentleness and 
kindness, and laudable for its piety; but it did not unite strength 
of mind with these interesting qualities. There is a simplicity in 
his exclamation to the low jxiasant who had displeased him, 
“ I would hurt you if 1 were able,” which almost implies imbe¬ 
cility. Men of rank and power, however inferior in understand¬ 
ing, know sudiciently their means of aggression against those of 
meaner condition who offend them. That Edward, whin angry 
enough to desire to punish, should suppose that, although king, he 
had not the power, displays an ignorance of his authority that is 
not reconcilable with his intellect. But as he reigned with more 
virtue, so he had better fortune than his father. His mild and 
equitable government was so popular, that a festival is said to 

" As the successor of Hardicanute. Snorre Ma^ncsi Goda, c. 38, 39. 

' Lamb MS. Sax. Chron at Cambridge. 

' “ I think It,” he declared, ” right and most convenient that I should let Edward 
enjoy Ins crown, and content myself with the kingdoms which God has given me." 
Snorre, p 52. 

> Flor. 406, 407. Lamb. MSS. 

" Lamb. MSS Snorre says, that he dreamt that his father appeared to him, 
saying, “Choose, my eon, whether you will become my companion immediately, or 
live long the most powerful of kings, but by the commission of a crime that can 
never be expiated " The choice of Magnus was perplexed, but ho decided with 
~ IJIscrecl virtue. “Kulher' do you clioosc for me”—“ Be with me,” was tho anewer 
of the vision. Snorre adds, that he awoke, told bia dream, and tilerwaxda died. 
Her. Hard. c. 28 

' Snorre, c. 30, 31. Flor. 407. 


I Snorre, c. 36, 


" Flor. 407. 
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have been annually celebrated in England, to express the national 
joy at the deliverance from the Danish kings.* His provinces 
were under the administration of men of talents appointed by his 
predecessors.™ The unanimity of the country gave effect to 
their measures, England again became respected abroad, and 
no foreign power attempted to disturb its tranquillity. 

But a new cause of internal discussion and contest, and ulti¬ 
mately of a great revolution, was silently rising up from pre¬ 
ceding events. The marriage of Ethelred to a princess of Nor¬ 
mandy; the residence of this king during his exile, and of his 
children afterwards, at that court; Canute’s subsequent marriage 
with this lady; and Edward’s education in the same country; 
had raised an attachment to the Norman manners and nation, 
not only in Edward’s mind, but in those of tlie nobles who had 
resided abroad with his father and himself, or had visited them 
in Normandy. 

The Frankish nation had rapidly improved since the reign 
of Charlemagne. The effects of the Roman civilization were 
extensive and permanent, and the ardent zeal of the Christian 
clergy liad greatly contributed to humanize and soften their mar¬ 
tial fierceness. The unwarlike characters of the successors of 
Charlemagne had tended to increase the civilizing spirit. The 
Normans, from their contiguity, partook of the melioration of the 
French manners; and to Edward’s milder temper these were 
peculiarly congenial. The Anglo-Saxons could not have been 
equally improved by the ruder Danes. Hence Edward found at 
first more that he could sympathize with in Normandy than in 
England, and therefore invited or admitted many Normans into 
his favour. Robert, one of them, was made, after various pro¬ 
motions, archbishop of Canterbury. Another was raised to an 
episcopal see, others also attained offices of rank and power. 
From the king’s partiality, the French manners came into use; 
their language, and their legal forms began also to bo diffused.“ 

The Norman favourites awakened the jealousy of Godwin, 
and were obstacles to his ambition. But the counteracting 
power of Leofnc, the wise Earl of Mercia, and of Siward, the 
Earl of Northumbria, and distinguished for heroic valour, kept 
Godwin tranquil till a cruel violence of one of the noble foreigners 
gave him a popular reason for expressing his discontent. 

It was in 1051, that Godwin presumed to give defiance to the 
king. The count of Boulogne, who had married Edward’s 
sister, came to Dover. In a foolish effort to obtain or compel 
entertainment, his followers killed an Englishman. The citizens 
revenged it; the count, committing himself to the guidance of 

' Spelmon, Glosa, Voc. Hoeday. *“ Malmab. 79. 

o Ingulf, , and aec Malinsbury, 80, on the enniity between Godwin and tbs 
Normana. 
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blind fur^', rushed with his troops, killed many of both sexes in 
the city, and trampled some children under the feet of their 
horses. Provoked at this brutality, the people armed. The 
count cowardly fled before their indignation, and went to Edward, 
who was then at Gloucester.® 

Availing himself of this event, Godwin raised immediately, 
from his own counties of Kent, Sussex, and Wessex, a military 
power. The same occasion enabled his son Svein to collect a 
powerful force from the counties of Oxford, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Somerset, and Berks, which he governed; and Harold, another 
son, embracing the same pretext, completed his formidable array 
by a levy from Essex, East Anglia, Huntingdon, and Cambridge¬ 
shire, which he commanded. 

The armies of Godwin and his children could not be completed 
without Edward’s knowledge. Messengers were immediately 
sent to his brave protectors, Leofric and Siward. These go¬ 
vernors were earnestly desired to come, with all the forces they 
could assemble, with immediate speed. 

The loyal earls hastened immediately to court. Learning the 
necessity, tliey sent swiftly-circulated orders through all their 
counties, for armies to be raised. The son of the culpable count 
did the same; and Edward had a prospect of being rescued from 
the tyranny of Godwin.^ 

The rebellious family marched into Gloucestershire, and de¬ 
manded of the king, under a menace of hostilities, the Count of 
Boulogne and his followers, and the INormans and men of Bou¬ 
logne, who were in Dover Castle. 

The king, terrified, knew not how to act; he fluctuated in 
great anxiety, till he learnt that his friends w’crc prepared to 
support liim. An express refusal was then returned to Godwin. 

A fierce civil war seemed now about to consume the country; 
but Godwin was not heroically adventurous, and Leofric was 
wise. I,eofric therefore proposed that hostages should be 
exchanged, and that Godwin and the king should meet on an 
appointed day in I,ondon, and have the alleged subject judicially 
determined by the witena-gemot.'' 

The proposition was too popular not to be accepted. Godwin 
returned to Wessex; the king ordered a witcna-gcmoC to be 
assembled for the second time in London, at the autumnal equinox; 
he augmented his army, and marched it to London. Godwin and 
his sons occupied Southwark, but soon discovered that their par¬ 
tisans were falling away. 

» Flor. 410. p Flop Wip. 410, 411 

F'lor. Wig 411, 412; and see Sax. Chron. 163,164; and llie MS Chron. Tib. B. 4. 

' Tha jepsbbe pc cyninj "] hip pitan cha man pceolbe 
ochpe pychan habban ealpa Tcpicena gemot on Lunbene 
CO haeppcpcep emnihcc. Sax. Chron. 164. 
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The wilena-gemot made the thanes, who were with Harold, to 
find pledges to the king for their conduct, and outlawed Svein, 
who did not think fit to be present at the wither-male, or con- 
ciliary meeting.* They also cited Godwin and Harold to attend 
the gemot. Godwin, finding his ambitious views darkening, and 
dreading a legal inquiry into bis conduct, did not attempt to face 
the witena, but fled in the night.' 

In the morning, the king held the witena-gemot, and declared 
him, his army, and his children, to be outlaws." Five days of 
safety were given them to quit the country.* With three of his 
sons, Godwin sailed away, with all the property he could hastily 
amass, into Flanders. Harold, and a brother from Bristol, sailed 
to Ireland. A severe tempest put their lives in peril during the 
voyage. Their sister, the queen, was sent to a monastery.'* 

Contrary to every natural expectation, and to his own, and to 
the astonishment of the Anglo-Saxons, the house of Godwin 
seemed now to have fallen for ever in England.' Released from 
his intimidations, the king became more attached to his Norman 
friends. Invited or obeying a sagacious policy, William, the 
reigning Duke of Normandy, came to England with a large com¬ 
pany ot his nobles and knights at this period, and was received 
with great honour and courtesy by Edward, who entertained 
him for some time, conducted him to his cities and royal castles, 
and loaded him wnlh presents when he returned.^ This visit was 
of importance to William. It introduced him to the knowledge 
of many of the English chiefs, and made his name familiar to the 
people. It began the formation of that interest which so power¬ 
fully assisted him in afterwards acquiring the crown. But Ingulf 
declares that 'no mention was made of his succession to the 
crown at this visit, nor had he then any hope of it. Yet it may 

’ man bophpaepc cham cyninj ealle cha chaeTnaf che 

£ sepon bapolbep eoplep hip puna, &c. MS. Tib. B. 4, and 
amb. MS. 

' Sax. Chron. 164. Flor. Wig. 

“ pe cynj hspb tha on mopjen Wicena Democ 
epaech hine uclare ealle hene; hine “l ealle hip puna. 
MS. Tib. B. 4. 

’ Sax. Chron. 164. -q pceapebe him mann 5 nihca jpith uc 
op lanbe co papenne. 

^ MS Chron Tib B 4. Flor. 412 

'* The MS. Tib. B. 4, thus expresses the public surpnse at the change: 
“Thsec polbe chyncan punboplic selcum men che on Cnjla- 
lanbe pxp jip jcnig man sp cham paebe cha hic ppa jepup- 
cha pceolbe. Fopcham he paep sep Co cham ppich upa- 
hapenppylce he peolbe chaep cynjep -q eallep enjlalanbep, 
(fee. 

r Flor. 412. Ingulf, 65. The MS. Tib. B. 4, menlians bia coming, which the 
printed Chronicle omits. 
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have excited William’s desire to enjoy a crown, and must have 
made a lively impression on his memory. 

Edward was then living without a prospect of issue; and, 
excepting one youth in Hungary, ihe crown had no heir. The 
family of William was connected with that of Edward by mar¬ 
riage, and with Edward himself by friendship and services. 
William was a neighbour, and Edward esteemed him. The 
family of Godwin was abased, and no competitor seemed likely 
to arise from the rest of the English. William therefore from 
this time could scarcely eontemplate the throne of his fiiend, 
without coveting its acquisition. Any valued good which seems 
bending to our reach, soon excites our cupidity. He may have 
had the prudence to mark the hopeful ground m judicious silence; 
but the scheme of his succession must have been a project which 
his mind revolved, and secretly prepared to execute. 

The family of Godwin in their exile meditated new attempts 
to regain their power. Harold and his brother invaded 
the West of England with a fleet of adventurers col- 
lected in Ireland, defeated the king’s ofliccrs, and plundered as 
they pleased. As Godwin was impending with a similar arma¬ 
ment, a chosen force of forty ships was stationed at Sandwich 
to intercept it. He eluded their vigil.ancc, reached Kent, and 
roused all his friends in the neighbouring counties to arm in his 
behalf. But the king’s fleet pui sued him. He sheltered himself 
in Pevensey; a storm checked the progress of the others, and 
when they made for London, he hovered about the Isle of 
Wight, where Harold joined him, after a voyage of plunder. 
With their united strength swelled by every aid they could 
allure, they sailed to Sandwich. Edward found his friends more 
tardy than before. Other nobles became dissatisfied at the 
progress of the Normans m the king’s favour; and Godwin pro¬ 
ceeded, with successful cnterpiise to the Thames, and reached 
Southwaik. He demanded the restoration of his family. His 
numbers and secret connections were formidable; and to save 
the shedding of civil blood, Stigand, the archbishop, and the wise 
men, urged an accommodation. Their recommendation pre¬ 
vailed. The Normans beheld their fate sealed in the pacification, 
and fled in consternation. 

A great council was then convened out of London, and all the 
earls, and the best men that were in the land attended if. God¬ 
win there purged himself before the king, his lord, and all the 
assembly, that he wa.s guiltless of the crime of which he had 
been suspected. The king received him in full friendship, and 

f ranted to him and to his family a complete restoration of their 
onours. The Normans were all legally outlawed. Svein was 
the only one of the exiled family who received no benefit from 
the revolution of its fortunes. He had foully murdered his 
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cousin Beorn, with every aggravated circumstance of abused 
confidence, and treacherous falsehood. There is a sting in 
murder which goads the consciousness long after the world has 
forgiven it, and which no increase of prosperity can destroy. 
Svein, though six years had passed away since his crime, found 
it still his torment; and to soothe his sensations, he set off with 
naked feet on a walking pilgrimage from Flanders to Jerusalem. 
He died on his return, in Lycia.* 

The remark of the Hebrew poet, that man disquiets himself 

1053 shadow, is often verified in human history. 

A life is sacrificed to suffering, that a favourite object 
may be gained. We reach the seat of the felicity we have 
sighed for, and while our arms are extended to grasp it, we are 
received into the grave. Godwin experienced this mutability in 
human affairs. He had scarcely, by great toil and hazard, 
achieved his restoration, and recovered his prosperity, when he 
was deprived of it soon afterwards by death. In 1053, at the 
Easter festival, the eventful changes of his life were closed. 
As he sat with the king at table, it is said, that the conversation 
turned on Alfred’s murder, and that Godwin, with many sacred 
appeals to Divine Providence, denied that he was concerned in 
it.* But whatever was the preceding discourse, the attack of 
fate was as irresistible as unexpected. He suddenly lost his 
speech and fell from his seat. Harold and two other sons raised 
him, and carried him to the king’s chamber, hoping a recovery. 
He lingered in helpless and miserable agony, from Monday to 
Thursday, and then expired.*' 

It is recorded with pleasure, by the annalists, that Edward 
took off the heavy tax called Dane gelt.' Ingulf ascribes the 
remission to the extreme dearth which raged m 1051, and in 
which so many thousand people perished. Touched with com¬ 
passion for their sufferings, the king abolished the tax. It is 
added, that the royal mind, according to some rumours, was 
impressed the more deeply upon the subject, because one day, 
when the collected tax was deposited in the treasury, the king 
was brought to see the vast amount: the mass so affected his 

> fSoi. Chron. 167, 168. Flor Wig 414. 

* Ingulf. 66. Malinsb. 81 Hunt. 366. 

■’ Flor. Wig. 415. The MS. Tib. B. 4., like the printed chronicle, 
merely states his death; but the MS. Tib. B. 1. describes it like Flo¬ 
rence, thus : “ Saec he mib tham cynineje act jepeopbe cha 
paepinja pah he nichep pich chaep pocpeclep pppaecc benu- 
men ■[] ealpe hip mihce *] hine man cha bpseb inco chsy* 
kingep bupe -] chohcan cha hiC opepgan pceolbe ac hic naep 
na ppa ac chuph punobe ppa unppecenbe mihccleap popch 
och chone chunpep baej cha hip lip alec.” 

' Flor. Wig. 410. Huveden, 441. 
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imagination, that he fancied he saw a little devil jumping exult- 
ingly about it.** His mind was certainly weak enough to believe 
such a fancy; and many about him were interested to frame 
some device that should give it a foundation. He ordered the 
money to be restored to its former owners, and no more to be 
raised on such an assessment. 

The Welsh had often molested the English provinces in their 
vicinity. In 1049, thirty-six ships of Irish pirates enlered the 
Severn, and w'lth the help of Griffith, king of South Wales, ob¬ 
tained considerable successes." In 1052, Griffith ravaged great 
part of Herefordshire, defeated the provincials, and obtained 
great plunder.^ 

The death of Godwin rather exalted than abased his family. 
His character was tainted. He was approaching the feebleness 
of age, without having secured its reverence. He had no influ¬ 
ence but from his power; and greatness, which is only secured 
by terror, or extorted by force, is the creature of casualty, which 
the first tempest may destroy. But Harold had all the brilliancy 
of youth and active courage: his character w'as full of promise, 
because, being born to dignity, he had sullied himself by no arts 
to attain it. There was a generous ardour in his actions which 
compelled admiration. When Edward raised him to his father’s 
dignities, he gave new lustre to his family, and obtained all the 
influence to which his father had aspired." 

When Harold received the honours of Godwin, his own dig¬ 
nities m Essex and East Anglia were given to Algar, the son 
of the descrying and patriotic Lcofric. But Algar’s rise to 
pow’cr W’as no pleasing omen to the family of Godwin, 

Within less than three years afterwards he was made a 
victim by being banished without a fault.** 

But Algar was too injured to be inactive; he fled to Ireland, 
collected eighteen piratical vessels, and interested Griffith, the 
king of Wales, in his favour. With this aid, he suddenly 
appeared in Hereford with great success; and though Harold 
went to oppose him, yet such was the state of Edward’s court 
and councils, that Algar, though rather by violent than legal 
measures, regained his patrimony and power. His allies went to 
Leicester, and were remunerated by his father. In 1058, he was 

■i Inguir, 65. Hoveden tells a similar story, and makes the queen and her bro- 
ther Harold the persons who took the king to the treasury. 

« Flor. Wig. 409. f Ibid. 412. 

« The great wealth of the family may be seen in Domesday-book, where Godwio^s 
possessions are oflen mentioned. 

•'■Flor. 416. MS. Tib. 1. Bucan aelcan gylcc,and MS. Tib. B. 4, 
.pop neh bucan gylce. The printed chronicle says that he was 
charged with treason, p. 169. Ingulf gives to Algar the aid of a Nor¬ 
wegian fleet, p. 66. 
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exiled again, and by the same means restored." The great were 
now dividing into new factions. 

The Welsh made several efforts against the Anglo-Saxons in 
this reign. If any other feeling than personal ambition had ac¬ 
tuated the British leaders, they must have discerned, that how¬ 
ever feeble the Saxon king’s government from the new political 
parties may have been, yet, from the comparative state of the two 
nations, transient depredations were the utmost that the valour of 
Wales could achieve. Such bounded triumphs were, however, cer¬ 
tain of being followed at last by a powerful revenge. Griffith, for 
some years, molested, with good fortune, the counties near Wales, 
and for some years his aggressions escaped unchastised. In the 
year after he first reinstated Algar, his new insults, which occa¬ 
sioned the death of Harold’s priest, just raised to a bishopric,! 
were again connived at hy a peace; and in 1058 he again re¬ 
stored Algar; but in 1063 Harold resolved to repress him, and 
there was nothing to restrain the full exercise of his ability. He 
marched into Wales with adequate force; Griffith fled; Harold 
burnt his palace and ships, and returned. In the beginning of 
summer he circumnavigated Wales with a marauding fleet, while 
his brother Tostig marched over it by land. The Welsh sub¬ 
mitted with hostages and tribute, and banished the obnoxious 
Griffith, who soon after perished.*' 

The means by which Harold obtained such immediate and 
decisive success are stated to have been a change of the armour 
of his soldiers. In heavy armour, the Saxons were unable to 
pursue the Welsh to their recesses. Harold observed this im¬ 
pediment to their success, and commanded them to use leathern 
armour and lighter weapons. By this arrangement, wherever 
the Britons could retreat, his men could pursue. He crossed 
their snowy mountains, defeated them on their plains, and spread 
destruction around, till terror and feebleness produced general 
subjection.' He raised heaps of stones wherever he had obtained 
victory, with this inscription : “ Here Harold conquered.” Such 
a depopulation of Wales ensued from his invasion, that to this 
disastrous cause Giraldus ascribes the tranquil acquiescence of the 

• Flor. 417-420. 

i Flor. 413. The MS. Tib. B. 1, says of this bishop, that he would 
forego his spiritual arms, and take to his sword and spear, and go 
against Griffith: “ Se poplec hip cpipman ■] hip hpobe, hip 
japclican paepna ■] penj co hip ppepe "q co hip ppeopbe, 
aepcep hip bipeuphabe, -] ppa pop co pypbe onjean Dpip- 
pm,” &c. 

Flor. 424. Ingulf, 68. MS. Lamb. Sax. Cbron. 170. The head of Griffilli WSs 
brought to Harold. 

' Ingulf, 66. This invasion is fully stated by the elegant John of S.olisbnry, 
whose writings reflect so much credit on the twclflh century. See his Dc Nugis 
Curialium, lib. vi. c. 6, 185. 
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Britons under the Norman yoke.” Harold closed his efforts by a 
law, that every Briton found beyond Offa’s Dike with a missile 
weapon should lose his right hand." 

Macbeth, the usurper of Scotland, condemned by the genius of 
Shakspeare to share for ever our sympathy and our abhorrence, 
was partly contemporary with Edward. In 1039, Duncan, after 
a five years’ reign, was assassinated by Macbeth." 

The two sons of Duncan, Malcolm, surnamed Cean-more, or the 
Great-head, and Donald, called Bane, or the fair, fled from Scot¬ 
land. Malcolm sought refuge in Cumberland, and Donald in the 
Hebrides.P 

Eleven years after his usurpation, Macbeth is mentioned by 
the chroniclers of England, as distributing money at Rome.t In 
1054, while Macdufl, the thane of Fife, was exciting a for¬ 
midable levoltin Scotland, the celebrated Siward,by some called 
the Giant, from his large size, and whose sister had been Dun¬ 
can’s queen, conducted his Northumbrians against Macbeth. A 
furious conflict followed, in which thousands of both armies 
perished ; but Siward, though be lost his son and nephew, de¬ 
feated the usurper. He returned with great plunder, having 
made Malcolm king.' ° 

The glory of a warrior was the felicity most precious to 
Siward. On his return, at York, he felt that internal disease was 
consuming his vital principle, and he sighed for the funeral tro¬ 
phies of a field of battle. “ I feel disgraced that I should have 
survived so many combats, to perish now like a cow: clothe me 
in my mail, fasten on my sword, and give me my shield 
and iny battle-axe, that I may expire like a soldier.”* 


Giraldus Cambriendis de illaudab. Wallite, c. vii. p. 431. 

"Joan Salisb rie Nugis Cur. p 185 r • , 

■" "I”" 

P Hnilc’fl AnnaiR of Scotland, p. 2. 

RomiE argentum apargendo dialribuit.” 
Ma bl^n ?57 h "" ' 44‘- Maiiroa^ho namel. hi 

iTiacDdh, p 157, has a similar passag^e 

'*■ Flor. Wig. 416, MS, Tib. B. 1. Lord 

Hailea, from Fordun, states, that **Macl>elh retreated lo the faslneesea of the Nnrih 

arlSnaTf Malcolm attacked him' 

Mh felt 5^h IW At^ndoned by hia few remaining followcra. Mac 

land 3- U"‘'l this period !ho ancient king. 

renioved ihe caoitalTru*^ t" Malcolm Ceanmore who 

ArovUah p/a 1 ^ Lowlands Dumstaffnage, on the northwest coast of 

From th^rninre‘'r ‘o been hia Highland palace, 

from this place, he removed hia court lo Scone, in the lowlands of Perthshire ^ 
Want rcvo ulion, winch made the southern province of Scotland to a«umo m 
plTyed“ »“<=•' “ superior civilization aa they have .ince dis- 

‘ Rad. Die. 477. 
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In 1057, England lost Leofric, the duke of Mercia, by whose 
wisdom the reign of Edward was preserved from many perils 
and disorders, which the ambition of others would have intro¬ 
duced. His councils and government have been much cele¬ 
brated.' His son Algar succeeded to his dukedom." 

On Siward’s death, in 1055, Tostig, the brother of Harold, 
was appointed earl of Northumbria. By inducing the queen to 
cause some Northumbrian nobles to be treacherously killed; by 
repeating the same atrocity himself at York, and by exacting a 
large tribute from the county; Tostig so alienated the minds of 
the provincials, that they revolted in 1065, expelled him, and 
seized his treasures. The insurgents invited Morcar, the son of 
Algar, and chose him for their earl. At the head of the men of 
Northumberland, Morcar marched southward, and wms ]oined 
by an armed force from other counties and from Wales. Harold 
met him at Northampton with military array, but it was deemed 
prudent to comply with a request so powerfully supported; Mor¬ 
car-was confirmed in the earldom, and the laws of Canute were 
restored. Tostig fled with his wife and friends to Flanders, 
where Baldwin entertained them.'' 

Edward, whose passive and peaceful disposition seems to have 
left his nobles to their own quarrels without any interposition 
from himself, soon after these transactions began to sicken. At 
Christmas he held his court in London, and dedicated the church 
of St. Peter at Westminster, W'hich he had rebuilt. On the eve 
of tiie Epiphany his malady assumed a fatal aspect, and he was 
buried the day following at Westminster.®' 

In person, Edward was tall and well made; his hair and skin 
were remarkably white; his complexion rosy.' IIis mind was 
gentle, if not w'cak; but, in general, unless acted upon by others, 
his disposition was W'ell meaning. lie was averse to the impo¬ 
sition of taxes; abstinent in his diet; and on the public feast 
days, though, by the care of the queen, he was sumptuously 
arrayed, he assumed no haughtiness of manner in his pomp. 
His piety w'as sincere and fervent. His time was chiefly divided 
between his prayeis and hunting, to which he was greatly at- 


^ Flor. Wip 419. Ingulf, 66. 

“ Leofric liad another son, named Hereward, whoso life seemed devoted to the 
task of supplying incidents to the genius of romance and heroic song.—See a fur¬ 
ther account of him in the chapter on the Anglo-Saxon chivalry, Hereward is also 
mentioned in iho book de PontiBcibus, 3 Gale, 37'^. 

See the printed Saxon Chronicle, p. 171. Flor. Wig. 427, the MS. Chronicles, 
Tib. B Land B, 4. 

" MS. Tib. B. 1, and 4; Flor. Wig. 427 ; and Sax. Chron. 171. 
Both the MS. Chronicles have a long addition in Saxon, which follows 
his death. It begins, “ Gbpapb kinje, Gnjla hlapopb, 
penbe pothpepte,” &c. This is not in Lamb. MS. 

* Malinsb. 91. Rosai Hist. Reg. Angl. 105. 
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tached. His charities were frequent and extensive and though 
his reign displayed no intellectual energies, and reflected no 
honour on his ancestry, he was so fortunate as to escape any 
striking disgrace. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The Reign of Harold the Second, the Son of Godwin, and the last of the 
Anglo-Saxon Kings. 


Edward had intended to appoint his cousin Edward, the son 
of Edmund Ironside, the successor to his crown. This prince 
had continued in Ilurgary since Canute had sought his life. 
Called from thence by Edward the Confessor, he came to Eng¬ 
land in 1057, but died soon after his arrival." 

The death of this prince confirmed in tw'o men the hopes of 
attaining the Anglo-Saxon sceptre. Harold, and William duke 
of Normandy, after this event, looked forward to the splendid 
prize with equal ardour. 

Harold had sworn to William to assist him in ascending the 
throne of England; but afterwards pleaded that his oaths had 
been extorted by irresistible force, as William, having had him 
in his power, compelled him to swear. This charge thus repel¬ 
led, the rivals were in other respects on a level. Both claimed 
from Edward a gift or testamentary appointment in his favour;>> 


y Malmeb. 91 Hib memory wtti canonized, and many monkish miracles have 
been appended (o it. 

‘ Flor Wi^r 419, 

That Harold was appointed by Edward to eucceed him, is assorted or intimated 
by tile printed Saxon Chronicle, 172. By Flor. Wig. 427. Hoveden, 447. Sim. 
Dun 194 At Bev. 122 Malmsbury informs us that this was the statement of the 
tnglish Angh dicant a rege conccssum, 93,) but he thinks it was rather the rumour 
^ partiality than of judgment. On the other side, the Annates Margenscs, p. 1; 
Wike 8 Chron. p 22; Mulmsb 93; and the Norman writers, declare, that Edward 
gave the k^^ngdom to William. The MS. Chronicles which affirm this are, Peter do 
Ickham, Domit. A. 3. (Willo duel Norniannia; conaanguineo suo sicut ei prius lura- 
mento promiaerat regnuin teste dedit. So Will. Sheepheved, Faust. B 6, (adoptavit 
'^'ll‘'=l"’“'n ducem Nornionnorum.) So Th. Elmham, Claud. E. 5, 
(Wilhelinum diiccm Nornionnise adoptavit heredem.) So Herinanniis says, it was 
lih P'“r'nium that Edward appointed the kingdom to William. Many 

rH c a”’""’ “'I''- Sax. ad Hen. 4, Nero, A. 6 ; 

ATuiic Vespasian, B 11; Chron, de Bruto 

ad 1346 Cleop D. 2; Chron. de Hale's ab initio mundi ad 1304. CIcop. D. 3; 
Anna cs do Gest Angl. ad 1377. Cleop. D. 9; Hist, brevis, ending (emp. Ed 2 
Domit. A 8; the Hint, Abb. Cloud, B 6 Wo may add the words of William him- 
•elf, who, in one of his charters, says: “ Devicio Haraldo rege cum suis complicibos 
qui michi rcgnum prudentia domini dcslinatum et bcnetieio concessinnis domini et 
cognati mei glonosi regis EMwardi conccssum, conali sunt nuferre." PaosUna A 
3. The aothorilies are loo contradictory to decide the question ’ 

5* 
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both had been in Edward’s friendship, and the fhmily of Harold, 
as well as the family of William, had been connubially allied to 
him. 

There is perhaps no great event in our annals in which the 
truth is more difficult to be elicited, than in the transaction be¬ 
tween Harold and William in the lifetime of Edward. We will 
state first the account of Harold and his friends, and contrast it 
with the Norman story. 

In revolving the history of the friends of Harold, we meet with 
the unpleasing circumstance of two narrations upon the subject, 
which counteract each other. According to some, Harold acci¬ 
dentally sailed in a little fishing excursion from Bosham in Sus¬ 
sex, and was driven, by a sudden tempest, on the opposite shore.' 
According to others, Harold went to the continent not accident¬ 
ally, but deliberately. Two of his brothers had been committed 
by Edward, during the rebellion of Godwin, to the care of Wil¬ 
liam. Harold wished to procure their release, and for that pur¬ 
pose, is said to have requested permission of Edward to visit 
William in Normandy- The appendage to this account is, that 
Edward dissuaded him in vain; and that when Harold returned, 
and stated to him that William had detained and made him 
swear to give him the English crown, the king reminded him, 
that he had foreseen the misfortune.*' 

The Norman historians declare, that on the death of the son 
of Edmund Ironside, who had been invited from Hungary, Ed¬ 
ward obeyed the dictates of personal regard, and appointed 
William to be his successor; that he sent Harold to announce 
to him this disposition, and that Harold, sailing to Flanders for 
the purpose of travelling to the Norman court on this important 
mission, was thrown by a tempest on the coast of the count of 
Ponthieu, who seized and imprisoned him.*^ 

To these circumstances it is added, that before Edward sent 
Harold, he had commissioned Robert the Norman, the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, to make to William the same annun- 
oiation. 

This last assertion, however, cannot, for a moment, be believed, 
because Robert was e.xiled from England in the year 1052, on 
Godwin’s reconciliation. He went to Normandy not on public 
business, but fled with precipitation to secure his personal safety;'' 

“ Matt. Porie, p. 2. Malt. West. 426, and from turn Bever, in liis MS. Cliron. 
in the Harleian Library, 641. Malmsbury mentions it as a reporl. 

Radtner, 4. Al. Bev. 125. Sim. Dun. 195. Bromton, 947. Rad. Die. 479. 
Walt Hemiof^ford, 456. I betiave Hemingford’s Chronicle to be the same with the 
Chronica Will, de Giscburne, in the Colton Library, Tiberius, B. 4. Higden, 283 

' Ingulf, a contemporary writer, p. 68 Guil. Pictav. 191. Will. Gemmet. 285. 
Ordenc. Vital 492. Ann. Petrob. 45. Waleinghain Ypod. 23. Wike's Chron. 22, 
»nd matiy of the MS. Chroniclea. 

‘ Sai. Cliron. 168j and tlje fuller Cliromele quoted there, 1S7. Hoveden, 443. 
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and so far was Edward from having adopted William in 1052, 
that in 1057, the son of Edmund Ironside came to England on 
Edward’s express invitation, and for the avowed purpose of being 
his successor. It is also hostile to the tale of Robert’s mission, 
that William was himself in England after Godwin’s rebellion, 
the year before Robert left it. If Edward had then determined 
on William’s succession, it is more probable that he should have 
imparted his intention to William himself, than that in the next 
year he should have sent it in a message by a fugitive. The 
testimony of Ingulf of Croyland is also adv'erse. He expressly 
declares, that while William was in England, he received no 
hopes of the succession; it was not then mentioned.s Robert 
may have exerted himself in nurturing William’s secret wishes. 
He may, in revenge to the family of Godwin, have commenced 
intrigues in favour of William; but it is not credible that Edward 
thought of William as his successor until after the death of his 
cousin from Hungary. 

The celebrated tapestry of Bayeux presents to us the Norman 
account of these transactions. 

In the cathedral church of Bayeux in Normandy, this ancient 
monument has been preserved : “ The ground of this piece of 
work IS, a white linen cloth or canvass, one foot eleven inches in 
depth, and 212 feet in length. The figures of men, horses, &c. 
are in their proper colours, worked in the manner of samplers, 
in worsted, and of a style not unlike what we see upon China 
and Japan ware; those of the men more particularly being with¬ 
out the least symmetry or proportion.”'* It is in one piece; it 
was annually hung up and exposed to view, in the nave of the 
church, from the eve of Midsummer-day, and continued there 
for eight days. At all other times it was carefully locked up.* 

This tajiestry is called, by the tradition of the country, “ La 


» De euccesfione aatem regni epea adhuc aut mentio nulla facta inter cos fuit. 
Ingulf, 65. Ingulf deecnbca himself as born in England, and as having studied at 
Westminster and Oxford. When William visited Edward, Ingulf joined his tram, 
and sailed with him to Normandy; he became his secretary and a sort of favourite. 
He went to Jerusalem through Germany and Greece, and returned by sea to Rome. 
He says, that he and his companions went out thirty fat horsemen, and returned 
scarcely twenty, and emaciated pedeatriana. He attended William to England, 
73-75. ® 

Ducarel s Anglo-Norman Antiquities, p. 79 M. Lancelot has written two me¬ 
moirs on this tapestry, in the MCmoires de PAcademic des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p, 
535-561, and tom. gii. p. 369-469. M. Lancelot’s description is thus; “C’cst 
une piece de toile de lin de dix-ncuf pouecs dc haut, sur deux cens dix pieds unze 
pouces de long, sur laquelle on a trace des Bgures avec de la lame couchde ct 
croisde a peu pres comme on hache une premiere pensde au crayon.” p. 370. 

' Lancelot, p. 371. Ducarel, 79. This tapestry is still at Bayeux. At the com¬ 
mencement of the war, after the peace of Amiena, while the inioaion of these islands 
was in agitation, Bonaparte had this tapestry conveyed to Pans, for his own inspec¬ 
tion. A comet having appeared about that time, ho is said to have observed, with 
great earneslpess, the comet represented in the tapestry. 
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toilette du due Guillaume.”J The same popular account ascribes 
it to his queen, Mathilda, and her work-women.*' It has been 
engraved, and may be seen among the plates of the Academic 
des Inscriptions, and in Ducarel’s Anglo-Norman Antiquities. 

It represents the transactions between Harold and William. 
The first figures are, a king with a sceptre, sitting upon his 
throne; his right hand is pointed towards two men, as if giving 
them orders. Above is an inscription of two words, “ Edward. 
Rex.”* This has been fairly thought to portray Edward, directing 
Harold to go to Normandy. It therefore illustrates the Norman 
account, that Harold was sent by Edward to William.^ 

The next figures are, five men on horseback, preceded by a 
cavalier with a bird in his left hand, and with five dogs running 
before him. The inscription to this is, “ Ubi Harold dux An- 
glorum et sui milites equitant ad Bosham.” The dogs and the 
bird mark the cavalier to be a nobleman, and of course to be 
Harold, who is proceeding with his train to Bosham.” 

A church follows, before which are two men with bending 
knees. Above is the word “ Ecclesia.” After this is an apart¬ 
ment where men are drinking, one from a horn, another from a 
goblet. 

Two men are descending from this place of refreshment, one 
of them with an oar. A person with an oar is standing next. 
Another holds a dog in his arm, looking towards a ship, close to 
which IS Harold, with a dog under his arm, and a bird in his left 
hand. The inscription is, “ Hie Harold mare navigavit.” It of 
course represents Harold embarking at Bosham m Sussex.® 

Two ships follow in full sail. The remark of Lancelot is just, 
that in their equipment they are not at all like fishing vessels. 
The words are, “ Et velis vento plenis venit in terra Widonis 
Comitis.” 

The next figures represent Harold becoming the prisoner of 

J Lancelot! 371. This gentleman Bays of it, “ commence k se gater.’* 

This occasioned the Chapter to have it copied. 

^ Lancelot, 373. William of Poitou declares, that the English ladies excelled at 
their needle, and in gold embroidery, lb. 375. Lancelot thinks, *^qufel]e ne peut 
4tro d*un Bidcle posieneur k cclui de Guillaume/’ 374. Mathilda died in 1083. 
Ib. 377. 

* Lancelot, 378. 

^11 faul observer la simplicitd du tr6ne du roi Edward, ecmblable t celle que 
nous repr^senlent les sceaux ct les autres monumens qui nous restent de ces terns 
Ifa. Les bras du lr6nc sont Icrminee par une Idle de Chien—-Ceux des empercurs 
d’Allemagne avoicnt ordinairement un Lion. Son sceptre est terminde cn fleuron, 
p. 541. 

° The tapestry lias sustained some injury at the beginning of this inscription. 
Lancelot, 378 **C*6toit alors I’ueage de la noblesse de marcher ou en dquipagc de 
guerre, quand il y avoit quclquc exj^dilion & fairc, ou en equipage de chesse, quand 
la guerre nc I’occupoit point.—La noblesse seule avoit le droit de porter I’Epervier 
ou lo Fuucon^ sur ie pning,” p 543. 

* Walter Mapea informs us of the punning trick by which Godwin got Bosham 
from the archbishop of York. See it In Camden and Lancelot, p. 545. 
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. Guy, the count of Ponthieu, who carries him to Belre.p and 
detains him. The inscriptions will explain the figures which 
follow: " Here Harold and Guy converse; here the messengers 
of William came to Guy; here a messenger comes to William; 
here Guy conducted Harold to William, duke of the Normans; 
here William proceeds with Harold to his palace.” 

This part of the tapestry portrays the history as given in 
the chronicles. When Harold was detained by Guy, on whose 
coasts the winds impelled him, he sent information to William, 
whose menaces and gifts produced his release.^ 

That William conducted Harold to Rouen, the chief city of 
his dominions, is the assertion of a contemporary chronicler.' 
The tapestry says, to his palace, and exhibits a kind of hall, 
where a chief upon his throne, resting one hand on his sword, is 
attending to a person in the attitude of speaking; behind him are 
some armed men. It is most likely Harold addressing William 
on the subject of his excursion; but there is no inscription on this 
part of the tapestry. 

The next figures represent William's w'arfarc with Conan, a 
count of Bretagne, in which Harold assisted.* The inscrip¬ 
tions are: “Here duke William and his army came to Mount 
St. Michael, and passed the river Cosno;' here Harold duke 
drew them from the sand; and they came to Dol, and Conan 


P This was, says M. Lancelot, Beaurain ie Chateau, two icag'ucs from Monslreuil, 
castrum de Bello rarno, p 555. Le Roman de Rou par Robert Waice, est lo soul 
des Auteurs de ce terns ]& qui, en rapportant la circonstance dc la prison de Harold 
a Beaurain, confirme ce qu'en dit lo monument dont il s'agit: 

** Guy garda Heralt par grunt cure, 

Mout cn creust inesaventure, 

A Belrem Ic fit envoyer 

Pour fere le Due caloingnicr.” p. 379. 

In llie tnpestry, William is on Kie throne, with his sword in his left hand, his 
right is extended close to the face of a man, wlio is listening or speaking lo him in 
a deprecating and intimidated manner. Lancelot says, “deux vers du Roman de 
Rou expnmenl cu quo Ic Due faisoit cn cclte occasion: 

“ Tant pramist au Comte ct offri, 

Tant manacha et tant blandi, 

Que Guy Heralt au Due rcndi.” 

Cc sont les menaces quM semble quo la tapisser^e a voulu designer, p 381. 

^ Guil Pictav. 

“ See Lancelot, 388-401, on William and Harold’s war in Bretagne. Willmm of 
Poitiers is the only historian who has at all detailed this warfare, “ mais li s’en fuut 
beaucoup que son rdcit ne soil aussi circonstaocie que co qui se voit dans la tapis- 
eerie,” p. 389. Lancelot's Observations on the weapons of the combatants are worth 
reading. 

‘ C'est la rividre de Couesnon qni s^pare encore & present la Normandie de la 
Bretagne. Lan. 396. Lcs flots de la mcr et les sables font changer souvent le lit 
de cetle riviere, ce qui rend le gue difficile. La tapisserie reprdseote le passage 
do cette rividre par Ics troupes de Guillaume avec une exactitude tres^dduillde. 
Ib. 397. 
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fled. Here the soldiers of duke William fought against the 
Dinantes,“ and Conan extended the keys.” 

All these circumstances are very expressively told by appro¬ 
priate figures, which give a curious delineation of the military 
equipments and manners of the period. 

The events which follow are peculiarly interesting to us. 
William, in complete armour, extends one hand to Harold’s right 
temple; his other is upon Harold’s right arm and breast. Harold 
is a little inclining towards him, and supports a lance with a 
banner in his left hand. The words above are, “ Here William 
gave arms to Harold.” A Noiman historian mentions, that 
William rewarded the exertions of Harold with splendid arms, 
horses, and other insignia.'' 

After three horsemen in armour, with the letters, “ Here 
William comes to’ Bagias,” (Bayeiix) William appears without 
armour on his throne with a sw'ord, his left hand extended. 
Near this are two repositories of relics. Harold is between 
them, with a hand on each. Officers arc at both ends. The 
inscription is: “ Here Harold sw'ears to duke William.” 

The historians state, that Harold swore to promote William’s 
accession to the throne of England on Edmund’s demise, to 
marry his daughter, and to put Dover into his power.'” Some 
other authorities mention that William, after Harold had sworn, 
uncovered the repositories, and showed him on what relics he 
had pledged himself; and Harold saw, with alarm, their number 
and importance.* If this be true, these two great warriors were, 
at least in their religion, men of petty minds, or they would not 
have believed that the obligation of an oath was governed by 
the rules of arithmetical progression. 

The tapestry represents a ship under sail, expressive of Harold’s 
return, and afterwards Harold making his report to Edward. 
The king’s sickness and funeral follow.^ 

The next figures show Harold’s coronation. One man offers 
him the crown; and another a battle-axe. Beyond this, Harold 

° This circumstance the tapestry only has preserved. “C’esl le prise de Dinan 
ville de Bretagne t six lievcs dc Dol: aucuii hialoricn du terns n’eti a parl^.” 
Lan. 399. 

^ Order. Vjtal. lib. in. p. 492. Le Roman de Rou places the ceremony at 
Avranches (Aurcnces) when the duke wqr going to Bretagne. Lan. 402. 

Gull. Pictav. says this on the evidence of eye-witnesses: “ Sicut vcracissimi 
multa que honestate prsclansBimi homines recitavere qui tunc affuere teates,'’ p. 191. 
He IS so an^ry with Harold for his subsequent breach of tliis oalh^ tliat he apostro¬ 
phizes to him with great warmth, p. 192. Both Pictav. and Ord. Vila). 492, place 
the oath before the war in Bretagne. On tlie oath see Ingulf, Malmsb., M. Paris, 
Eadmer, and others. 

‘ So the Roman de Rou, and La Chronique de Normandie ajSirm. Lane. 404, 
405. I may here mention that the author of the Roman is stated to he Robert 
Wpice; that he lived about fifty years after the conquest, and was a canon of 
Bayeux. Lon. 379. 

7 The figures of the funeral seem to precede the sickness. 
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appears on his throne, with the globe and cross in his left hand, 
and a sceptre in his right. On his right two men are presenting 
to him a sword ] and fetigand, the archbishop, is standing on his 
left.* 

On the evening of Edward’s funeral, which was the day after 
his death, Harold possessed himself of the crown of England. 
As there were other pretenders to the dignity, of whom one at 
least, Edgar Etheling, the grandson of Edmund Ironside, was 
invested with the interesting right of hereditary descent, delay 
was perilous to the ambition of Harold.’ Hence, while the nobles 
were agitated with divided minds, Harold boldly decided the 
splendid question by availing himself of the support of his friends,*’ 
and by obtaining an instantaneous coronation from the suspended 
archbishop of Canterbury.' 

That Harold used his authority with kingly dignity, and for 
the great ends of public utility, is asserted,'* and must be admitted, 
with the qualification that as his reign was so short, the pane¬ 
gyric must be referred to its intentions rather than to his actions. 
It is, however, e.ssential to a usurper to be popular; as human 
ingenuity cannot invent a spell more potent to arrest the favour 
of its contemporaries, than the practice of virtue. All rulers, 
whose right to power is ambiguous, and whose possession of it 
depends on the public support, will aflect to govern a while with 
equity and popularity. The true character of Harold cannot 
therefore be judged from his actions in the emergency of compe¬ 
tition ; and he perished before the virtues of his disposition could 
be distinguished from those of his convenience. 

It IS amusing to remark how industrious the chroniclers of this 
period have been to record, that a comet appeared this year in 
the heavens, and that it forhoded the revolutions of geeatness, 
and the bloodshed which ensued.® The popular impression pro¬ 
duced by this comet is shown by its having been worked in the 

* The inscriptions are: “Here they gave Iho crown to king Harold: here sits 
Haroid, king of the English; Sligand, archbishop.” 

* IMalthew says, some of the procercs favoured William; some Harold, and some 
Edgar, the grandson of Edmund Ironside, but that Harold, extorta 6de a n)oiortbus, 
obtained the diadem, 433. Malmsbury inlimalCB a violent seizure, p. 93. So Hud* 
borne, p. 34. Ordencus says, he was consecrated eine cominuni consensu aliorurn 
prtasulum et comitum procerumque, p. 492; and see Matt. West. 433, ond M. 
Fans, 2. 

^ Florence, Hoveden, Simeon of Durham, Rad. Die. and Saxon Chronicle, imply, 
that a very large part, if not all, of the nobles chose him. The tapestry, which cer¬ 
tainly tells the story in the Norman way, hints nothing of a violent seizure. It re> 
presents (wo men offering the crown to Harold, who is uncovered. 

^ Though most of the writers soy that the archbishop of Fork crowned him ; yet, 
as the tapestry shows Harold on his throne, and Siigant, who held Canterbury, near 
him ; and as Guil. Piclav. 196, and Ord. Vitahs. state that Sligand crowned him, 1 
adopt this opinion, which M. Lancelot supports, 431. 

^ As Hoveden, Florence, and others. Malmsbury, 93, admits it. 

^ Will. Gem. p. 385; MatL West 439; and many annalists. 1 believe that above 
ninety comets have been remarked in the heavens. 
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tapestry of Bayeux. This relic of ancient times contains, imme¬ 
diately after Harold’s coronation, a rude figure of the comet, 
•with several persons gazing at it with eager eyes and piointing 
hands.' 

The enjoyment of a favourite felicity is seldom the consequence 
of its violent acquisition. Harold found his crown full of the 
thorns which poets and moralists have been fond of describing. 
Three competitors prepared at the same time to wrestle with 
him for it; each was formidable enough to have endangered his 

E rosperity, but the combination of their hostilities could have 
ardly failed to overpower him. 

The rivals of Harold were, his brother Toslig, William duke 
of Normandy, and Haralld Hardrada, the king of Norway. 
The two last were sovereigns of long established ^uthontyr and 
great military experience; and eame with peculiar advantage 
into a contlict with Harold, whose ancestry was obscure, whose 
power was young, whose title was questionable, and whose 
friends were but a party in the nation which he governed. 

Tostig was a man of talents and activity, but his fraternal 
relation gave to his hostilities a peculiar venom. He had been 
expelled from Northumbria in a preceding reign, and he had 
not been reealled by Harold. His discontent and envy were 
fostered by William, who embraced the policy of multiplying the 
enemies and of dividing the strength of Harold. 

Eager to oppress his more fortunate brother, Tostig attempted, 
but in vain, to excite the king of Denmark to attack him. On 
the mind of Haralld Hardrada, king of Norway, he operated 
with more success. The Norwegian consented to invade Eng¬ 
land in the summer.® 

Toslig went to Flanders to prepare the means of an aggression 
of his own. He visited William of Normandy, of whose ambi¬ 
tion he was made a convenient instrument.** He collected all thp 
English who were willing to join him ; he raised many supplies 
from Flanders,' and with sixty ships proceeded to the English 
coast. 

He levied contributions from the Isle of Wight, and plundered' 
along the shore till he reached Sandwich. Harold was then at 

' The inscription over the men is : Isti mirant Stella. The MS. 
Chronicles, Tib. B. 1, and B. 4, thus mention the comet: “ Tha 
peapchgeonb call Enjla lanb cacen on heopenum 

jefcpen ppylce nan man ep ne jepeah. Sume men epebon 
eha hic comeca pe pceoppa paepe chone pume mdn hatach 
chone Fixebon pceoppan -] he aeteopbe aipepc on chone 
aepen Lecania majop 8 K mat ppa pean ealle tha peopon 
nihe.” 

* Snorre, vol. iii. p. 146-149. W*. GemmeL 28S. t Order. Vital, 492. 

‘ Snorre, 150. 
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London. He collected a very numerous fleet and army, because 
he perceived that his brother’s force was but the advanced guard 
of William. When Harold reached Sandwich, Tostig, whose 
friends were chiefly in the north, sailed hastily from Lincolnshire, 
and commuted many ravages on Lindesey. The earls of Mercia 
and Northumbria allowed him no time to collect support, but 
commenced an immediate opposition^ Tostig, defeated by their 
energy, fled to Scotland with twelve ships,*' to wait the arrival 
of his allies, and Malcolm gave him an asylum. 

The first arrow of calamity was thus happily averted from 
Harold; but the feeblest arm of the confederacy had thrown it, 
and the triumph did not much augment the security of the king. 
The two sovereigns, whose power singly was sufficient to endan¬ 
ger him, were now preparing a combined attack. 

William, the rival of Harold, was the son of Robert, the fifth 
duke of Normandy. He was not a legitimate childbut in these 
days this circumstance, though always a reproach,™ did not pre¬ 
vent deserving talents from attaining the royal succession. Wil¬ 
liam, like our Athelstan and Edmund Ironside, was admitted to 
assume the dignity of his father. 

When Robert, obeying a fashion of his day, went to Jerusa¬ 
lem with a noble retinue, he appointed his boy William, though 
but a child, to govern Normandy in his stead, under the superin¬ 
tendance of a wise and faithful administration ; and he engaged 
his nobles and the king of France to guard his arrangement." 
Robert died at Nice, on his return from Palestine, in 1035, the 
same year in which Canute the Great departed from this scene 
of his existence." 

William, at the age of eight, became the duke of Novmandy.f 
His minority tempted many nobles to rebel against him, and to 
be turbulent towards each other. The king of France also 
coveted his dominions. Normandy was for many years harassed 
by wars, murders, and civil feuds; and William, like Philip of 

J Malmsb. 94 ; Hunt. 367. Matt. West. p. 433, says 40. The MS. 
Chronicle, Tib. Bib. 4, mentions that Tostig came to Wight, mib ppa 
miclum liche ppa he begican mihee. But in stating his entrance 
into the Humber, it adds, mib pixcijum pcipum. 

‘ MS. Chron. Tib. B. 4. mib 12 Bnaccum. 

' Hi 9 mother wu Herlera^ or HarlolU, the daughter of Fullbert, an officer of the 
duke'e household. Afler Rot^rt's death she was married by Hcrluin, a probus miles, 
and IcR him two soas, of whom one» Odo, became an archbishhop r ^bo other also 
obtained repuUtioa. W. GemmeL lib. vu. & 3. 

" Theremre one of his nobles declared, nuod nolhus non debcrel sibi aliisque Nor- 
mannis imperare. Gem. lib. rii. c. 3. Glaber Rodulpbut says of the Normana. 
Foil enim usui a primo adfenlu ipsius geotui in Galit«s,ei faojatmodi ooncubtnarum 
commixtione iHorum prmcipea extiluiMi, p. 47. 

° GUbor, p 47. 

* Gemmet lib. ti. c. 12,13. Ord. Vit lib. lii. p. 4^. 

P Ord. Vit. 459. 
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Macedon, experienced adversity enough to excite his energies, and 
to discipline his judgment. The abilities of his friends at first, and 
afterwards his oWn good conduct, surmounted every difficulty.^ 
He not only secured his own power, but having so often mea¬ 
sured it against others with success, he was taught to know its 
strength, to nurture ambition upon that knowledge, and to look 
around him for new theatres on which his active mind could be 
employed with profit, and where increased celebrity would reward 
its exertions.^ 

The friendship of Edward, the visit of Harold, and the state 
of the English court, excited and determined him to aim at the 
sewtre of our island. 

The sudden coronation of Harold prevented the effect of any 
private intrigues, and left to William no hope but from his sword. 
William, however, knew that the combat was half gained if the 
moral impressions of society were in his favour; and he there¬ 
fore sent an embassy to Harold, gently expostulating upon the 
seizure of the crown, reminding him ot the sworn compact, and 
announcing hostilities if he persisted in the violation. After 
Harold’s coronation, such messages could be only a theatrical 
trick, played off by the Norman, to call the attention of the people 
to the moral circumstances of the case, to introduce the claims 
of William publicly to their notice, to encourage his partisans, 
and to assume the merit of peaceful discussion. William could 
never have supposed that upon a mere message Harold could 
have walked down humbly from the throne which he had been 
so hasty to ascend. 

Harold acted Ins part in the diplomatic farce, and gave a 
popular answer. His topics were as well selected as the case 
afloidcd. An oath extorted by violence could not be binding on 
the conscience. Human laws admitted a maiden’s vow to be 
annulled, which was made without her parents’ consent: as void 
must be the promise of an envoy, pledged without his master’s 
knowledge. Besides, how could any individual alienate the right 
of royal succession without the national consent t And how 
could he abandon voluntarily a dignity with which the favour of 
the most potent nobles of England had honoured him 

By wedding Alditha, the daughter of Earl Algar,' instead of 
Adeliza, the daughter of William,'* Harold strengthened himself 


1 On William't tlrufifle* lo mainbtin his di|rnity, see Guil Pictsv ; W Gemmel.; 
und Ordenc. ViUlis. They nmy be also read in Daniel’s Hisloire de France, vol. i. 
p. 36S^6a 

' He married Mathilda, the daujihler of Baldwin, count of Flandera. GemmeL 
)> 977. She waa dcaccnded from Alfred’a daughter. 

' Matt. Paria, p 9. MalL West. 434. Hadmer, 5. 

' Gemmal 985, 

' She died at Una criaia. Matt. Par. 9. 
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at home, because Mercia and Northumbria were governed by 
the brothers of the lady. , 

William held council with his chiefs on his project of invasion. 
Some thought the chance unfavourable to Normandy, and dis¬ 
suaded it.’ The influence of the duke surmounted opposition, 
and preparations were vigorously made. A great number of 
ships were immediately constructed.* The tapestry, after the 
representation of a ship arriving from England, shows William 
on his throne, with the inscription, “ Here duke William gave 
orders to build ships.” Men cutting down trees with axes, and 
planing them into planks; others arranging and hammering these 
into vessels, are the next figures. Afterwards, five iiicn ap^ar 
pulling ships after them by ropes. Above are these words: “ Here 
they drew the ships to the sea.” 

Men carrying coats of mail, s|>ears, swords, and wine, and 
two others dragging a car, laden with weapons, and a barrel, 
are then exhibited. The inscription is : “ These carry arms to 
the ships, and here they draw a car with wine and arms.” Such 
was the expedition of the workmen, that they were ready by the 
end of August.* 

While the means of conveyance were providing, William was 
active in as.sembling soldiers siiflicient for his attempt. His pur¬ 
pose was diflused through every land, and the courageous ad¬ 
venturer was invited from every coast to share in the honour, the 
danger, and the booty of the conflict. Crowds of fighters came 
from all parts adjacent.r He collected powerful supplies from 
Bietagne, France, Flanders, and their vicinity,* which, joined 
with the soldiers whom he rai.scd m his own Normandy, pre¬ 
sented a mass of force not less formidable from their spirit of 

’ Guil PicLav 197, and Ord. Vital p 4'J3. ' 

" Gull. Piclav. 197. W Gommet 28G, says, he hnd 3000 built; which 

wecm too many either to be wonted by him or to be believed by ua Ord Vital sayt, 
tiial many siiipfl were diligently made in Normandy with their utcninifl , ond that 
both clergy and laity, by their money and Ihjuorfl, Ba»>iaied in the busincaa, 496, 

* The Roman de Rou thus describes Ihese things. 

“ Fevres et charp«ntiers manda, 

Donl voi.K.Hjez a granz cflbrs 
Par NnrmendiP a loiiz )es pors 
Mcrriena a traire et fuKt porter, 

Chevillee faire et bom doler 
Nesf et ewjuiex afipareillier, 

VeJles estendre ct maU drecior 
A ^rant entente el a grant oat, 

Tout un cete ct un Aobt 

Mistrent au navie atorner/^ Lancelot, 420 

r Convenit ctiim cztcrnuii milct in auxilium copiotua. Guil Pict. 197. Ramofi> 
buf quoque vin pugnacct dc vicinii regionibun ezciti convenerenL Ord. ViL 494. 

* Ingentem qur>que exercilum cz Normannif ct Flondrenaiboi ac Francis et Dn- 
tonibofl Qggregavii. W. Gem 286. Galli namquo ct Bntonea, Pictarini et Burgum 
dionea aliiqoe poptJi Ciaalpim ad belJuro IranamariDum ct>DvoUru&t Ord. Vjt. 494. 
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eaterprige and their enthusiasm, than from their numbers and the 
military skill of William, who had been accustomed to warfare 
from his infancy. The emperor so far favoured the expedition 
as to promise to protect Normandy against any enemies who 
might invade it in the duke’s absence.* ** William was here also 
peculiarly fortunate. The king of France, though so much in¬ 
terested in preventing the duke of Normandy from acquiring the 
additional power of the English crown, yet did not interfere 
to prevent the collection and departure of the expedition. Per¬ 
haps he judged it to be a desperate effort, and waited to profit by 
its failure. William availed himself of the oaths which Harold 
had broken, to give to his cause the appearance of religious sanc¬ 
tity ; he therefore consulted with the pope, who sent him a con¬ 
secrated banner.*' 

While William was putting in action every means of offensive 
aggression, which talents like his, so exercised in warfare, could 
devise, the king of Norway was also summoning all the resources 
of his country to give prosperity to Ins ambitious hopes. It is a 
pleasing instance of the growing importance of England, that 
Ills notice to Ins subjects, of his intended expedition, did not meet 
with the unanimous concurrence of the Norwegian mountaineers. 
Though some, exulting in the recollection of their Haralld’s 
achievements, thought disaster impossible; yet others intimated 
that England abounded with valiant chiefs and soldiers.' Like 
a jiart of the Noiman nobility, they did not hesitate to foretell 
that the invasion would be a work of perilous difficulty and 
doubtful issue. 

The time had been, when, to mention an expedition against 
England, was to collect speedily a numerous fleet of eager ad¬ 
venturers. Hut now that experience had made known the bra- 
Xcry of the natives, as the liour of attack drew near, ominous 
dreams began to flit through Norway. Snorre has detailed three 
of these, and mentions that many olher portents occurred of dire 
and ill-boding import.'* The dark minds of the North discovered 
ihcir feelings by tlieir suyicrstitions. They began to dread the 
English power, and they found deteinng omens, because they 
were disposed to look for them. 

llaralld llardrada, having appointed his son Magnus to govern 
Norway in bis absenre, sailed with his other son, Olaf, and with 
his queen, Ellisif (Elizabeth), and her daughters, Maiia and En- 
gogerdr, ncro.ss the IJntish ocean' He reached Shetland; and, 
after a short delay, he sailed to the Orkneys. He left there his 

* Gull Picl 197 '• Gull Pict. 197 Ord. ViL 493 

** Siiorro, tf HftraDdi Hardrada, c 63, p. 149 

'* Pnnrre, 150"152. 

* For Harulld'a iciiona, »cc Snorre, in (ho odo transUted in the aecond volume of 
Mallel't Northern ADtiquiUes; m Ad. Brem. 41,43, and Steplt m Sai. 315 
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family, and directing his course along Scotland, he landed with 
his multitude of warriors at the Tyne.* His aggression seems 
to have been unforeseen. The duke of Normandy absorbed 
the attention of Harold, who did not expect that his hour of 
difficulty would have been made more stormy by a competitor 
from the North. Hardrada found no opposition of importance 
on the English coasts. Tostig joined him.^ They sailed on¬ 
wards to Scarborough, which they plundered and burnt. They 
turned the point of Holderness, and with above five hundred ships 
entered the Humber.“■ 

They proreeded up the Ouse as far towards Y^ork as Richale. 
The related carls, Edwinc and Morcar, though taken unawares, 

E repared to opjiose Hnralld Hardrada with the same spirit which 
ad before expelled Tostig. On the tJOth of September they 

g ave battle to the invaders near York, on the right side of the 
'use.* Hardrada formed his warriors into such an arrangement, 
that one of his wings reached to the river, and the other was 
flanked by a ditch and marsh full of water. The banner of the 
king and the flower of his warriors were on the river. His line 
at the ditch was weak, and tempted the attack of the carls, the 
brothers in-law of Harold. They drove the enemy from their 
position. It was then that Hardrada rushed into the battle, and, 
with his compact troops, pierced through and divided the pursu¬ 
ing English. Some were driven to the river; some to the marsh 
and ditch. The slaughter was so great, that the Norwegians tra¬ 
versed the marsh on the bodies of tfic fallen.^ The Saxon account 
confirms the Icelandic ; it claims the first advantage for the Eng¬ 
lish, and acknowledges that in the disastrous close, more were 
pushed into the waters than were slam by the sword.'* The curls 
were besieged in Y'ork.' * 

Harold, watching anxiously the motions of the duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, had stationed his troops on his southern coast. The suc¬ 
cess of Haralld Hardrada compelled him to abandon this position 
of defence, and to march with Ins army into the North. To 
repel the king of Norway immediately was essential to his safety; 
and with this purpose he proceeded towards him so rapidly, as to 
reach York four days after the defeat of the carls. 

^ Snorre, 153, nayi KliBanrf. So Orkneyinga S4ga, p. 95. Ifirrodcn, Florence, 
and Simeon, place hia 6rit descent tl the 'I'ync 
« Hor. 4-2') 

^ Snorre, 154. Hoveden, 448 Flor. 429. Our vrntera difTcr on the oomber of 
Harolld*8 tthipa. Matt Pantt uye lOOQ, So Sigeb. Geiub. p 6CM) Ing^uiriUlesSOO , 
and Mjlmttbury and olhera have 300. 

* Hunt 367, aaya, **Cajiit locuf pognic m Auatrali parte urbii tdhuc oatendUor.** 
i Snorre, 155 Orkneyinga Saga, p 95 The Northerna gire the command of 
the Sjxona lo Wailhiof and Morcar. W,j]ihior la not mentioned by the Engliah 
chroniclera in Harold a rcign , but in William'* reign J»e ocean with the Nurtlium- 
briana, at in Hoveden, p. 

^ Horedeo, 44a Flor. 499. ‘ Malinab. 94. 
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Hardrada had been much reinforced by the friends of Tostig,® 
and by those adventurers who always join the flag of victory, as 
the time would permit; but the sudden presence of the king of 
England was an incident which he did not anticipate. 

He had committed his ships to the care of his son, Olaf, with 
a part of his forces, and had marched with the rest towards the 
city, to settle the government of the province. The day was 
beautiful and mild. The sun shone with those pleasing beams 
which exhilarate the spirits, and give new charms to irradiated 
nature. But, alas! the drama of ambition was acting in the 
country, and its melancholy catastrophe was about to scatter 
round the dismal spectacle of death. Man was hastening to 
deform the smiling scene with all the massacres of a ferocious 
battle. On a sudden, the king of Norway saw an army march¬ 
ing towards him. He inquired of Tostig who they were. Tostig 
stated his hope that they were a supply of his friends; but he 
knew enough of his brother's activity also to add, that they might 
be the English forces. 

The advancing troops were soon discerned to be hostile; and 
Tostig, wishing a more elaborate preparation, advised a retreat to 
the ships, that the strength of Norway might min the battle in its 
most concentrated vigour. The king of Norway was hero 
enough not to decline an offered combat; but he sent three swift 
couriers to command the immediate presence of his other war¬ 
riors. 

He drew out his men in a long but not dense line; and, bend¬ 
ing back the wings, he formed them into a circle eveiywhere of 
the same depth, with shield touching shield. In the centre the 
royal banner was planted, not unaptly surnamed the Kavager of 
the Earth. The peculiar mode in which the cavalry attacked, 
was the cause of this arrangement. Then custom was to charge 
promiscuously in an impetuous mass, to fly off, and to return in 
the same or at some other point. Haralld Hardrada was as yet 
weak in cavalry. It was now but the 25th September, and he 
had not had time to mount many of his troops. The king of 
England, on the contrary, came forth with the strength of the 
island, and of course a large p.art of his army must have been 
horse. To secure himself against this superiority, was the first 
care of the Norwegian. 

The first line were ordered to fix their lances obliquely in the 
ground, with the points inclining towards the enemy, that the 
cavalry might impale themselves when they charged. The 
second hne held also their spears ready to plunge into the breasts 
of the horses when near. The archers were joined with the array 
of Haralld and Tostig, to contribute their efforts to the success of 
the day.* 


■ Soorra, 13C. 


° Ibtd. 159 
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Hardrada rode round hia circle to inspect its order. His horse 
stumbling, ho was thrown to the ground ; but he sprang up, and 
wisely exclaimed, that it was an omen of good. Harold, who 
observed the incident, thouglit otherwise. He inquired who that 
Norwegian was, clothed in a blue tunic, and with a splendid 
helmet, who had fallen. He was answered the king of Norway. 
“ He is a large and majestic person,” replied Harold, “ but his 
fortune will be disastrous.”” 

An offer was sent to Tostig, before the battle joined, to give 
him Northumbria, and other honours, if he would withdraw (rom 
the impending conflict. Tostig remarked, that such a projiosi- 
tion in the preceding winicr would have saved many lives: 
“ But,” added he, “ if I should accept these terms, what is to be 
the compensation of the king, my ally ?" “ Seven feet of ground, 

or, as he is a very tall man, perhaps a little more,” was the 
answer. This intimation closeo the negotiation, for Tostig was 
faithful to Ins friend.r 

The Norwegians, not having expected a battle on that day, arc 
said to have been without their coats of mail. The king of 
Norway sung some stanxas on the circumstance, and awaited 
the attack. His orders were implicitly obeyed. The charges 
of ilie English cavalry were received on llieir implanted fioints; 
and while the Norwegians kept their circle unbroken, they 
repulsed every attack. Weary of their uiiprevailing cflbrts, the 
English began to relax in some confusion, and their adversaries 
were tempted to pursue. It was then that the fortune of Norway 
first drooped. The English returned to the charge. The Nor¬ 
wegians were out of their defensive arrangement, and fell the 
destructive fuiy of the English weapons. Hardrada encouraged 
his men by the most heroic exertions; but he could not bind vic¬ 
tory to his standard. A fatal dart pierced his throat; and his 
fall gave the first triumph to his kingly competilor.s 

Tostig assumed the command, and the battle still raged, 
Harold again ofl'ered life and peace to his brother, and the Nor¬ 
wegians, but the enraged Tostig was deaf to reconciliation. 
Victory or death was his decision; and the arrival of the division 
fiom the ships, under the command of Eysteinn Om, gave new 
hoMs to his furj'. 

These fresh troops were c'ompletely armed. Their attack was 
so vehement, that the fortune of the day was nearly changed; 
but they were exhausted by the speed with which they had flur¬ 
ried to the place of conflict. Their exertions relaxed as their 
strength ebbed; and after a desperate struggle, Tostig and the 

“ Snorre, ICO ’’ Ibid 

s Ibid 163. fs-c Hanild’i chiracter in Soorre, 174 He wm fifty joare of age 
when be died. lb. 175. 
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flower of Norway pcrished.’^ Harold, who had shown himself 
the ardent warrior through all the combat, permitted Olave, the 
son of the unfortunate Hardrada, and Paul, the earl of the 
Orkneys,' to retire from the island with their surviving friends 
and a few ships.* Olave went to the Orkneys, and in the follow¬ 
ing spring to Norway, where he reigned jointly with his brother 
MWnus.“ 

Two of Harold's competitors had now fallen; and if an 
interval had elapsed before the assault of the other, of sufficient 
space to have permitted him to have supplied the consumption of 
the late battles, and to have organized a new force, it is probable 
that the duke of Normandy would have shared the fate of the 
king of Norway. But three days only intervened between the 
defeat of the Norwegians, and the landing of William. He 
arrived at Pevensey on the 28th of September,'' and the king of 
Norw'ay had fallen on the 25th. 

Harold, expecting an invasion from William, had in the spring 
assembled, on the southern coasts, the best bulwark of the island. 
He stationed his fleet olf Wight, to encounter the Norman on the 
seas, and encamped an army in its vicinity. This guard was 
continued during the summer and autumn ; and while it watched 
at its allotted post, the throne of Harold was secure. But on the 
8th of September,* the fleet, which had lam along the coast at 
Pevensey, Hastings, and the neighbouring ports, was, from the 
want of provisions, obliged to disperse.* Harold being imme¬ 
diately after occupied by the Norwegian invasion, neglected to 

f Snorre, 165. Huntingdon «»y«, there never was a severer battle, p 36R He, 
Matmsbiir^, and others, state, that at one period of the coiifliel, a Norwegian de¬ 
fended the bridge against ihe English army, and killed with his battle-ajce forty 
soldiers before he was destroyed Ord Vit mentions, that a great heap of bones in 
hii time marked on the spot the dreadful slaiiglilrr of Ihe day, 500. 

* Hoveden, 483. Ingulf, 69 On Paul's descent and family, sec the Orknevingm 
Sags, p. 91-93 

‘ Ingulf, Iloveden, and others, say with 20. The MS. Chron. Tib. 
B. 4, has 24. This mentions Olaf’s departure thus: “ 8e Kynj cha 
jeap jpychc Olape chaep Nopna cynjep puna ■;] hcope bpe’ 

chan eoplc op Opcan eje ■] eallon chan cheon cha peypu 
Co lape pjcpon ■] hi popon cha upp Co upan Kyninje p)’o- 
pon achas ch hi Jcppe polbon ppych ppeonbpcype inco 
chipan lanbc halban pe cynj hi tec ham papan mib 24 
peypum. Thap epa pole jepeohe paepon jeppemmebe bin- 
nan pip nihcan.” 

“ Orkneyinga Saga, 95. Snorre, 171-176. 

’ The printed Chronicle says on Michaelmas-day. But the MS. 
Tib. B. 4, says, “On pee Michaelp maeppe aepen.” So the Lam- 
bard MS. Ord. Vit. 600, agrees with the MS. 

* Iloveden and Florence mark ibe Dolivily of Sc Mary u the day. Tbie was 
8th September. 

* The MS. Chron. B 1, hoe a long paragraph on thto. 
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supply and reinstate it. By this unhappy mistake, he removed 
the main obstacle to William’s expedition. 

William had completed his armament in August, and it lay in 
the mouth of the Dive, a little river between Havre and Caen. 
Fortunately for his enterprise, the wind was adverse. If it had 
been favourable, he would have sailed, and the fleet of Harold 
would have received the first shock of the storm. If the English 
navy had been defeated, an army was lining its coasts, which 
would have disputed his landing. Should victory still have fol¬ 
lowed him, his force must have wen diminished by the combats, 
and he would have had then to wrestle with the strength of the 
island, directed by the active talents of Harold. But the con¬ 
trary winds detained him for a month at the DiveiJ" and in this 
interval the English fleet left its position, and the invasion of 
Norway called Harold from the southern coasts. 

At last the currents of the atmosphere came into the direction 
he desired, and the fleet sailed from the Dive, round Havre, to 
St. Vallery, near Dieppe, which was the nearest port between 
Normandy and England. Some unfavourable events had occur¬ 
red. Of the large fleet several vessels were wrecked ; and many 
of the adventurers, whose courage lessened from their leisure of 
reflection on the ixirils of the expedition, abandoned his standard. 
William caused the bodies of the drowned to be buried with 
speed and privacy; he exhilarated the spirits of his army by 
abundance of provisions, and he .animated their drooping hopes 
by his elo(|uent exhortations. To excite ihcir entliusinsm, lie 
caused St. Vallery’s body to be carried in procession, under the 
pretence of im|)lormg, and perhaps witli the liope of obtaining, a 
piopitious navigation. 

A general eagerness to emb.irk now pervaded the expedition. 
Ihc duke, more impatient than any, was everywhere urging his 
soldiers to hasten to their ships. To prevent disasters usual to 
an unknown coast, he enjoined all the vessels to anchor round 
his at night, and not to recommence their voyage till the lighted 
beacon on the lop of Ins mast having given the signal, the general 
clanpur of the trumpets should announce the time of rcsailin<'.’ 
With seven hundred ships,* or more, replete with horses, and 

> Ord. Vital 500 Guil Picl 198. 

• Theac pnrliculara arc from Iho contemporary H’illlam of Poitou, whone valuable 
Iragment waa printed by Du Cheane, from a MS in our Colton Library 

It t^s tieen already remarked, that W. Gpininet give* to William .30(10 

Oncient author of the Roman de Rou, aaya, he had read of 
dOOO ships, but that he had beard it declared to hia father that there were 
lOO all but four. 

‘‘.\e vous voil mie mettre en leitrc, 

Ne je ne me veil cnlrcmeitn; 

Quel barons et quels chevaliers, 

Granz vavasours, granz soudoiera 
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every implement of battle, he quitted his native shores.*' During 
the day, his ardent spirit not only led the van of his fleet, but his 
ship so far outsailed the others, that when a mariner was ordered 
to look round from the top of the mast, he declared he saw no¬ 
thing but the clouds and the ocean. William, though impatient 
for his landing, yet with dignified composure, ordered his men to 
cast anchor, and calmly took a cheerful refreshment. A second 
sailor ascended, and beheld four ships coming into the horizon. 
Another, at a farther interval, declared he saw a sailing forest. 
The duke’s heart swelled with joy, and he anticipated all the 
triumphs of his daring adventure.' 

At Pevensev their voyage ceased on the 28th September. 
They landed jicaceably, for no oposing force was near.'* They 
made no stay here, and proceeded immediately to Hastings to 
procure food.’ As William landed from his ship, it happened 
that he fell. In these days, when the mind in its most infant state 
was full of the groundless fantasies of childhood, the accident 
was interpreted into an omen of disaster; but the spieading panic 


Ont li Dub en sa compiingnie 
Quant il prist toute sa navie. 

Mez ceu oi dire a mon pere, 

Bicn m’en souvicnl, mes vallet ere, 

Quer sept cent nest’quarlre mains fureot, 

Quant de St. Valery s’esmurent, 

Que nesf, que batleaux, que esquiez 
A porter armes et hernois. 

Ai je en esenpt trouvd, 

Ne aai dire e’est verity, 

Que il y eut irois mile nesf, 

Qui porterent velles at tresf” Lancelot, 431. 

La Chronique de Normandie intimates, that seme escriplures temoingnent 
neuf cons ut sept grandes nesf a granz tresf et voiles, sans h menu vaisselin 
Ib M. Lancelot remarks, that the menu vaisselin may supply somewhat of 
the great difference between the rumours. The expressions of Guil. Pictav 
imply 1000 ships. 

i" The Inpeilry of Bayeui hai several ships willi horses. 

Gull. Picl. 1119. To this repast of William, M Lancelot refers that in ihe 
tapestry. 1 think his supposition is decidedly and obviously erroneous 

J Gull. PicL 199. The la|ieslry shows this. Alter representing nisny ships m 
full sail, some with armed men, and some with liorses, with the inscription . Maro 
IrsasiviL, et \onit ad Pevenesw," ii shows the landing of horses unmolested 

« Tlio tapestry details this curiously Four armed horsemen are riding. The 
words over tliotn are, “ And here Iho soldiers hastened to Idaslings to seiie provi. 
atons.” One man la leading a sheep, another is standing near wilfi en axe, looking 
at an ox, another la carrying acme bundle on his shoulders near a man with a pig. 
The cookery, llie serving, and Ihc enjoyment of the repast, arc then successively re- 
presented with sppropriste inseriplions. The little anonymous narralion, written in 
the reign of Henry I., and pubhahed by Taylor from s MS. at Oxford, slier landing 
them St Pevensey, adds, ^Sed nun diutius ibi muratus, cum omni cxcrcitu suo vcnil 
ad ahum portum non Innge ab islo aitum quam vocant Haattngas tbique omnem auam 
raihtlim lequiosccre juiait,” p. 190. 
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was checked by the judicious soldier who raised William from 
the ground, ^ing his hands full of mud, he exclaimed, » For- 
tunatc Generalyou have already taken England. See, its earth 
is in your hands.”' How excitable must be the mind of man, 
when a casual stumble can intimidate thousands, and a lucky 
expression reassure them ' How difficult must it be to lead such 
excitability into a steady course of wisdom and virtue I 

The duke forbad plunder, and built military works both at 
Pevensey and Hastings, to protect bis shipping.^ It is mentioned 
that he went out with twenty-five companions, to explore the 
country. They fell into such a rugged course, that they were 
obliged to return on foot; and the army remarked, with high 
approbation, that William had burthened himself with the armour 
of one of his party, who was unable to get to the camp without 
putting It ofl> William was now involved m an expedition 
which" required the most zealous and self-devoting support of all 
his soldiers. Few things interest more strongly than the useful 
condescensions of the great, and it is an argument of William’s 
discernment and true dignity of mind, that he seized such little 
occasions of exciting, in his army, an afleclionale attachment. 

A Norman friend conveyed to William the tidings of Harold’s 
victory over Norway. The counsel of alarm was added to the 
news. “ He is coming .against you with all his power, and I 
think you will but be as despised dogs against it. You have 
prudently governed all your afi'airs in Normandy; be not now 
rash; keep to your fortifications; meet him not in battle.” 

William’s mind was above these little agitations of fear. He 
had thrown his die. His spirit was fixed to stand the full ven¬ 
ture, and to endure all the conscijuenccs, whether fatal or propi¬ 
tious He returned for answer, that he should not intrench him¬ 
self, but should give the battle as early as he could join it. He 
declared that this would have been his resolution, if he had 
headed only 10,000 men, instead of the 00,000 who were assem¬ 
bled round his banners.' 

Harold received the information of W'llliarn’s landing, while he 
was dining at York,! The impressive incident would have sum¬ 
moned a wary mind to the most deliberate circumspection. A 
new enemy coming in such power, demanded the wisest exer¬ 
tions of military intelligence. But the mind of Harold possessed 
not the judgment of his great adversary. His bravery had more 
vivacity than discretion, and its natural ardour was stimulated 
into presumption by his victory against the king of Norway. He 
looked upon William as his devoted prey; and instead of col- 

' Mall. Weal 435, and othera. 

« Wil. Gemmct. 286. Ord. ViL 500. The Upertry reproicnlj Uii« ooaatmclioa 
of the caalle it Hutingi 

“ Gull. Picl. 199. 


Gait. PicL 199. 


1 Hunt, 368. 
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lecting all his means of defence, and multiplying these by the 
wisdom of their application, he flew to London, as if he had only 
to combat in order to conquer. 

This triumphant vanity, was the instrument as well as the 
signal of his ruin. In the deadly contest against Hardrada, he 
had lost many of his bravest warriors. By an ill-timed cove¬ 
tousness, he disgusted the surviving; for he monopolized the 
plunder. When he marched to London against William, a large 
part of his army deserted him. Those only who served on pay, 
and as mercenaries, kept to him.'‘ 

He sent spies to inspect William’s force. The judicious duke, 
who knew his strength, and the good appointment of his army, 
had nothing to conceal, he caused the spies to be well feasted, 
and to be led through his encampment. On their return to Harold, 
they magnified what they had beheld; but added, that, from 
their shaven faces, they should have taken the Normans for an 
army of divines. Harold laughed at the conceit, but had sense 
enough to remark, that the divines would prove very formidable 
soldiers.' 

It was the interest of Harold to delay a battle with the inva¬ 
ders, but it was his passion to hasten it. His brother Gurth 
reminded him, that he had not recruited his losses in the north. 
Such an observation was evidence of his judgment. His other 
remarks, that if Harold fought, it would be committintj perjury, 
and therefore that he, Gurth, had better lead on the English in 
his stead, were deservedly despised by Harold.“ The perjury, if 
any, was in the resistance, and could not be diminished by the 
change of the commander. But with what energy could the 
troops be expected to fight in a quarrel of personal competition, if 
Harold was away? His absence, on such grounds, would have 
sanctified the claim of William, and might have tainted his own 
fame with the perilous imputation of cowardice. 

Monastic messengers were reciprocally sent by the two rivals. 
The one from the duke is said to have offered Harold his option 
of three proposals. To quit the throne, to reign under William, 
or to decide the dispute by a single combat. 

The two first propositions Harold was too courageous to regard. 
The last was more compatible with his humour. But Harold 
had been William’s guest, and w'cll knew his personal prowess. 
The Norman excelled most men of his day, in strength, stature, 
agility, and skill. As he possessed such notorious superiority, 
there was little courage in his offer of the duel, and Harold could 
not be disgraced m refusing it. Harold therefore answered, 

^ Mtlamb. »4 MalL W«l. 434 

' M«lo»b. 100. Tbo E^glub did not share the opper lip. lb. Tlie Roman de 
Rou menuons the account of the spies. Lane. p. 456. 

“ Maimsb. 100. 
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with unusual discretion, when he declared, that (Jod should 
judge between them.” 

Harold stayed but six days at London to collect troops for the 
collision with the invaders;” liis impatient presumption could not 
tarry for the force that was wanted to secure success. He left 
the city, and marched all night towards Hastings.P His hope 
was, to surprise the anny of the duke,'* as he had surprised the 
Norwegians; and so confident were his expectations, that he sent 
round a fleet of 700 vessels to hinder William’s escape.’’ 

This was another measure of his ill-judgmcnt. A very large 
part of Ills force must have been lost to him in manning these 
vessels ; and yet, though he had not had time to collect on army 
of great jiower, he deprived himself, needlessly, of a numerous 
supfxirt, by sending it on the .seas. Prudence would have coun¬ 
selled him to have opened a passage on the ocean for his ene¬ 
mies rciroal. If he had coolly reasoned, he must have seen that 
William placed the issue of his adventure upon a land battle. To 
wage tins successfully, he concentrated all his strength. Harold, 
instead ot meeting him with his most consolidated force, favoured 
the wishes of Ins enemies by manning a fleet, whose exertions 
could not have the least influence on the impending conflict. But 
whoa#ainty assumes the helm of our conduct, discretion disap¬ 
pears. ' 


In projecting to surprise William, he proved how little he un- 
derstood of the duke’s character. Alert in obtaining notice of 
Harold s approach, William immediately commanded his men to 
remain all niirhi under nrm.s.‘ Deterred'by this picparation, Ha- 
rold ventured no niglit attack. 

On tlie spot aftorwvyds called Battle, the English rested on an 
adjacent lull. 1 he Normans <|iiilted Hastings,' and occupied an 
eminence op|)ositc.” flie night before the battle was spent by 
the English m feslivily, by the Normans, m devotion." 

While Uilhain was putting on his armour, it happened that 
he invcited his coat of mail. This petiy mistake was a fatal 
omen; but William, like all great souls, disdaining such puerili¬ 
ties, said, w itb a calm countenance, “ If f believed in omens,! 
should not fight to-day, but I never credited such tales, and 
ne\cr loved the superstitious. In every concern which I ought 


F Gemmet, 287 


” Malmsb 100. Giiil. Pict 200 MatL Parn. 3 
® ill. Gemmci, 287 p oo" 

‘I Ord VjL 500 Guil PicL 201 Gemmet, 28/ 

' 201 Ord. Vit 500 L'Ancienne Chronique de Normandie, and (be 

Oman de Rou (Lane 414-440) mention that William burnt and dceltoyed liii 
own ahippinf, to make hia army maiMKeperale ^ 

• Gemm. 287. 

» riylor^ A^om'’m 

VOL. II. 7 
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to undertake, I commit myself, for the result, to my Creator’s 
ordination.”* 

At the command of their leader, the Normans, who were in 
the camp, armed. William, with solemn devotion, heard mass, 
and received the sacrament. He hung round his neck the relics 
on which Harold had sworn, and proceeded to arrange his troops 
his standard w'as entrusted to Toustain the Fair.^ 

He divided his army into three bodies. In front he placed his 
light infantry, armed with arrows and balistae. Behind these 
were the heavy-armed foot. His last division was composed of 
his cavalry, among whom he stationed himself.' 

He strengthened their determined valour by an impressive ha¬ 
rangue.* He reminded them of the achievements of Hastings, * 
whose actions these pages have commemorated. He bade them 
to recollect Rollo, the founder of their nation, and the uniform 
successes of their ancestors against the Francs. He noticed 
their most recent exploits.'* He assured them that they were to 
fight not merely for victory, but for life. If they exerted them¬ 
selves like men, glory and wealth were their rewards; if they 
were defeated, a cruel death, a hopeless captivity, and everlast¬ 
ing infamy, were the inevitable consequences. Escape, there 
was none. On one side, an unknown and hostile country; on 
the other, the blockaded sea precluded flight.' He added, “ Let 
any of the English come forward, of those whom our ancestors 
have an hundred times defeated, and demonstrate that the people 
of Roilo have ever been unfortunate in war, and I will abandon 
my enterprise. Is it not then a disgrace, that a nation accus¬ 
tomed to be conquered, a nation so broken by war, a nation not 
even having arrows, should pitch themselves in regular battle 
against you I Is it not a disgrace, that perjured Harold should 
dare to face mein your presence'' I am astonished that you 
should have beheld those who destroyed your fathers, and my 
kinsman Alfred, by the basest treachery, and that they should 
yet be in existence. Raise, soldiers, your standards. Let neither 
diffidence nor moderation check your anger. Let the lightning 
of your glory slime resplendent from the east to the west. Let 

* Si ego jn tortem crederem, hodio amplius in bellum non introirem, sed 
nunquam aortibua credidi neque aorlilegoa amavi In omni nrgolio quodcunque 
ftitaro debui. Creatori mco aemper me commcndavi.*' Tsylor’a Aoon p. 192. Guil. 
PicL 201, mentioni Jt. 

* Gull. Pict 201. Ord. Vit. 500. 

f Le Roman do Rou meniiona, that Wdliam hmt offered thia honour to Raoul do 
Conchea, and Gautier Gniffart, who declined it. See it quoted. Lane. 450-453. 

■ Guil. Picl. 201. Ord Vit 501 

* The lapeatry roprcaenla Wilham speaking to his aoldiert. The inscriplion im. 
porta ** Here Willitro exhoru hit soldiers to prepare Ihemaelvea manhlj and wisely 
to battle igiinat (he English irroj.” 

^ Hen Hunt 368. Bromptun. ' Guil Pict 201. 
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the thunders of your impetuous onset be heard afar, ye generous 
avengers of the murdered 

While he was yet speaking, his men hastened to engage. 
Their ardour could not tarry for his conclusion. One Tailleier, 
singing the song of Roland and Charlemagne,* even outstripped 
his friends, and killed an English ensign-bearer. Another also 
became his victim. A third overpowered him, and then the 
armies joined.*" The cry of the Normans was, “ CJod help us.” 
The English exclaimed, “ The holy cross; the cross of Goa.”x 

The English, chiefly infantry, were arranged by Harold into 
an impenetrable wedge. Their shields covered* their bodies. 
Their arms wielded tfie battle-axe. Harold, whose courage was 
*ei]ual to his dignity, quitted his horse to share the danger and the 
glory on foot. His brothers accompanied him ; and his banner, 
in which the figure of a man in combat, woven sumptuously with 
gold and jewels, shone conspicuous to his troops, was implanted 
near him.*' 

William, whose eye was searching every part of the field, in¬ 
quired of a warrior near him, where he thought Harold stood. 
” In that dense mass on the top of the hill, for there his standard 
seems displayed,” was the answer. William expressed his sur¬ 
prise at his presence in the conflict, and his confidence that his 
breach of faith would on that day be punished.' 

The English had possessed ihemsclves of the hilly ground, 
which was flanked by a wood. The cavalry dismounted, and 
added to the firm mass of Harold’s array. The Norman foot, 
advancing, discharged their missile wc.ipons w'lth effect; but the 
English, with patient valour, kcj.t their ground. They returned 
the attack with spears and lances; with their terrible battle-axes, 
their ancient weapons, and with stones, whose falling anasscs 
were directed to overwhelm. The battle glowed. Distant wea¬ 
pons were abandoned for a closer conflict. The clamour of the 
engaging soldiers was drowned in the clashing of their weapons 


Hen Hunt 368 


* “ Tuillefcr qui moul iKiin chanlout, 
Sur un cheval qui to»l niout, 
Dcvonl cuh aloil chanlunf, 

Dc KAllcmiii^nc cl dc RouIUnt, 
FU d’Olivicr cl de VanHaux 
Qui nioururonl cn Kuiub cbevaux 


Koman dc Rou, p 461 

Malmsbury md other, menlion, that (he Norm,n, ,une llic wng of Roland 
Hen Ifunl 368 Rad Diet. 480 Brornlon, 960. 

* The Roman dc Rou, p 461, which •ayn 


** Alierot eal cn Knj^Iciz 
Qui Soinlc Cron eit cn F'runcciz 
Godcrode eat autrcmcnl 
Cominc cn Fran^oia Dci tout puatanL*' 

* I’a^lor'i Anon. Hi»t lOQ. 


^ Malmsb. lOl. 
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and the groans of the dyingJ Valour abounded on both sides, 
and the chieftains fought with all the desperate firmness of per¬ 
sonal enmity and ardent ambition. 

Befriended by the elevation of their ground, by the mass of 
their phalanx, and by their Saxon axes, which cut through ail the 
armour of their adversaries, the undaunted English not merely 
sustained, but repelled every attack. Intimidated by such invin¬ 
cible fortitude, the foot and cavalry of Bretagne, and all the other 
allies of William in the left wing, gave way. The impression 
extended along all his line. It was increased by a rumour, that 
the duke had fallen. Dismay began to unnerve his army; a 
general flight seemed about to ensue.'' 

William, observing the critical moment which threatened * 
destruction to his glory, rushed among the fugitives, striking or 
menacing them with his spear. His helmet was thrown from 
his liead. Tlie indignant countenance of their leader was visible: 

“ Behold me—I live; and I will conquer yet, with God's assist¬ 
ance. What madness induces you to fly ? What way can be 
found for your escape ^ They whom, if you choose, you may 
kill like cattle, are driving and destroying you.—You fly from 
victory—from deathless honour.—You run upon ruin and ever¬ 
lasting disgrace. If you retreat, not one of you but will perish.”' 

At these words they rallied—he led them to another onset. 
Ills sword strewed his path with slaughter. Their valour and 
their hopes revived. Their charge upon their pursuers was 
destruction; they rushed impetuously on the rest. 

But the mam body of the English continued unmoved and 
impenetrable. All the fury of the Normans and their allies could 
lorcc no opening. An unbroken wall of courageous soldiery 
was everywhere present. 

Depressed by this resistance, William’s mind was roused to 
attempt a stratagem. He had seen the success with which his 
ralliocl troops had turned upon those who pursued them. He 
resolved to hazard a feigned rctical, to seduce the English into 
the disorder of a confident puisuit, and to profit by their 
dilVusion.™ 

A body of a thousand horse, under the count of Boulogne, 
were entrusted with the execution of this manoeuvre. Wuh a 
horrible outcry they ruslicd upon the English; then suddenly 
checking themselves, as if intimirlaled, they aflccted a hasty 
flighu" The English were clieated. They threw themselves 
eagerly on the retreating Normans, and at first they prospered ; 
for tlic Normans retired upon a great ditch, or excavation, somc- 
what concealed by its vegetation. Driven upon this, great num- 
bcis jierishcd, and some of the English were dragged into the 


) Gull. Piet. d02 ^ Ibid. 

^ Taylor'* AxtoQ. Hut 193. 1 Dugd. 311. 


“ Ibid. 


• Ibid. 
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ruin." But while this incident was occupying their attention, the 
duke’s main body rushed between the pursuers, and the rest of 
their army. The English endeavoured to regain their position; 
the cavalry turned upon them, and, thus enclosed, they fell 
victims to the skilful movement of their opponents.'’ Twice was 
the Norman artifice repeated, and twice had the English to 
mourn their credulous pursuit.'* In the heat of the struggle, 
twenty Normans jdedged themselves to each other to attacK, in 
conjunction, the great standaid of Harold. Eyeing the expected 
prize, they rushed impetuously towards it. In attempting to 
penetrate through the hostile battalions, many of the party 

■’ Hunt ,308. Rad Did 480. Rromton, 000 This ditch was afterwards 
called Malfoesed. 1 Dugd Oil The Rouiun dc Ruu states thus. 

“ En la champagne oul un fosse 
Noriiiaiia ravienl cu\ ado.ss« 

Embelinant I'orcnt jasse 
Ne rnvoiciit niie esganle. 

Englcis on laiil Normans hastez 
Et taut cmpoins el taut bovilcz 
Ez fossez lea ont fait ruser, 

Chciauv ot liommes gainbeler 
Moul Miisfcicz homines lombcr, 

I.a’s iiio snr Ics aiitres lerscr 
El tresbuschier el adcnler 
Ne s'on pooicnt rdever, 

Des Engleis y iiimirnt a-e-ez 

Uue Normans oiil euls lirez " Iaiic. 464 

The tajiestrv seems to represent thn .After the fall of Harold's hrotheru. 
It has the iiibcnplion “ Here the English and Francs fell together m battle " 
The ligurcs arc warriors fighting, and horses in ikisiUoiis which imply violent 
(alls 

r Hunt :i<W. Broml. 000 At one jwriod of the conflict, nrobahly in this, 
Oclo, the hall-brother of William, and bishop of Hayeux, rendered him great 
sen ices by rallying Ins men The Uipes|r>, mirnediatcly after the preceding 
incident, shows linn on horseback in nrnioiir, with a kind of chib, amid other 
cavalry. The words oier are, “ Here Odo, bishop, holding a stick, encourages 
the youths ” The Roman de Flou also menlions Ins great and useful activity . 

“ Sot un cheval lout hlanr spoil, 

Toute la gent Ic congnois«ot, 
tin baslon Icnoit en win poing 
lA ou veoil le grand bcsoing 
Fasoit les chevaliers lorner, 

Et la butnillc arreslcr 
Soutcnl les fiiisoil assaillir, 

Et Bouvent les fesoil four 
I)(« que le [xnnl du jour entra, 

Que is bataille coinnicnclia 
liessi que nonrie Irespnssa, 

Eu chi dc cha, fii si dc la." l-anc 4fJ0 


1 Gull Pict 203 
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fell; but their object not having been foreseen, the survivors 
secured it.' 

The battle continued with many changes of fortune. The 
rival commanders distinguished themselves for their personal 
exertions. Harold emulated the merit, and equalled the achieve¬ 
ments of the bravest soldier, at the same time that he discharged 
the vigilant duty of the general.' William was constantly the 
example to his troops. He had three horses killed under him 
but, undaunted by peril, he was everywhere the foremost. Such 
was the general enthusiasm, that they who were exhausted by 
loss of blood and strength, still fought on, leaning on their sup¬ 
porting shields. The more disabled, by their voice and gestures, 
strove to animate their friends.“ 

The sun was departing from the western horizon, and the 
victory was still undecided. While Harold lived and fought, his 
valorous countrymen were invincible.' But an order of the 
duke’s, by occasioning his fate, gamed the splendid laurel. To 
harass the hinder ranks of that firm mass which he could not 
by his front attack destroy, he directed his archers not to shoot 
horizontally at the English, but to discharge their arrows vigor¬ 
ously upwards into the sky. These fell with fatal efiect on 
the more distant troops.'* The random shafts descended like 
impetuous hail, and one of them pierced the gallant Harold-in 
the eye.* A furious charge of the Norman horse increased the 
disorder, which the king's wound must have occasioned ; Ins 
pain disabled him, and he was mortally wounded. As the eve¬ 
ning closed, one of the combatants had the biutahty to strike 
into his thigh after he was dead, for winch William, with nobler 
feelings, disgraced him on the field.r Panic scattered the English 

' Hunt 368 Bromt. 960 • Malmib 101 

* Mslmib. 101. Guil. Pict 203. Mult. West. 438. “ Guil. Pict 203. 

' Malm»b 101, M«tl. Wcol. 437. ' Hunt 368, 

* Hunt. 308. Malmsb 101. Tho Roman de Rou elates the incident 
tlius 

“ Hcralt a I’eetendart estoit. 

A eon poer sc deffendoit 
Mez mout eetoit de I’tEil grevez 
Poor ceu qu’il h estoit crevez, 

A la douleur que li seotoit 
Du cop do I’ojil que h doliot, 

Vint un arme par la bataille, 

Hcralt fen sor la ventaille 
A terre le fist tresbuchier, 

A ceu qu'il se vout condrecicr, 

Un chevalier le rabati, 

Qui cn la cuiasc le Ten, 

En la cuisso parmi Ic gros 

La plaie fii disi qu’a I’cie." Lane 407. 

r Matt. West 438. Malmsb 101 The tapestry seems to represent this; for 
ondcr tbt words, “ Hera Harold king waa alain,’’ an armed maa u figured failing 
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on their leader's death.* The Normans vigorously pursued, 
though the broken ground and frequent ditches checked their 
ardour. Encouraged by observing this, a part of the fugitives 
rallied, and, indignant at the prospect of surrendering their 
country to foreigners, they fought to renew the combat. William 
ordered the count Eustace and his soldiers to the attack. The 
count exposed the peril, and advised a retreat. He was at this 
instant vehemently struck m his neck, and his face was covered 
with his blood. The duke, undismayed, led on his men to the 
conflict. Some of the noblest Normans fell, but he completed his 
hard-earned victory.* 

The body of Harold was found near his two brothers, and was 
carried to the Norman camp. His mother offered its weight of 
gold, for the privilege of burying it; but she was denied the 
melancholy satisfaction.'’ The two brothers of Harold fell also 
in the battle.' 

William escaped unhurt.'* But the slaughter of his Normans 
had been great.'' 

His victory w'as splendid ; but if Harold had not fallen, it 
would have contributed very little to gam the crown of England. 
It was the death of Harold which gave William the sceptre. The 
force of England was unconquered. A small portion pf it only- 
had been exerted;*^ and if Harold had survived, or any other heir 
at all competent to the crisis, William would have earned no 
more fiom his victory than the privilege of fighting another 
battle with diminished strength. When Tie landed in England, 
be came with all Ins power. 'J’be fleet of the Anglo-Saxons w-as 
afterwards ready to cut ofl further succour, if such could hate 
been raised tor him in Normandy; and it is probable, that if by the 

dead, Ilia baltlc-axe flying from turn. Another upon lioracback Icana forward, and 
Uith Q Rword 19 wounding his thigh 

* T he tm>c*iry ends with the flight of the Cnglish. “ On ne voit pliii ce qui 
rc8te de la lapisseno quo dc« traiU qui Iraccnt dca flgurcn; pcuU6lre n’j-i.l’il jamais 
eu que CCS trails , I’ouvragc dcssmti cl lrac6 fut iiiterrompu par la mort de la prin 
cease MatbildOa pcul-clro auMi le terns cl Ics diflerens acctdcni qu’a OMuyec ccllc 
extremum de la lapissenc, ont rougd Ic lissu " Lane. 46H, 

• Guil. Pict. 203 

^ So lays Gull. Pict. 201 “ In castra Ducts dclatus, qai tumulandum cum Guil 

lelmoagnomme Malelto, conceasil non rmttn pro oorpore dilecl® prolit auri par pon- 
dus offerenli—iEslimavii indignum fore ad matris libitum acpcliri cujui ob nimiam 
cupidilalcm insepulli remanerenl innumcrabilcaSo, in his following apostrophe, 
he says, ** In cruorc jacuisti et tn liUoreo tumulo In opposition to this con 

icniporary evidence, the English writers, as Msimab. 102. and others, say, 
*‘Corpui Haroldi main rcpclenli aine prclio mjsit licet ilia multum per legates 
obluUaseL" It is added, (iiat the body wta boned at Walthiun. Orderic'a aUite* 
merit, p. 505, u like Guil. PicL 

' The upcetry pitoee the death of Gurih end Leofwioe, the two brother*, lome 
time before Harold'*. 

^ Matt Weet 439. • Horedeo, 449. 8im. Dun. 197. 

That Harold had nuhed with vain cixihdenca to the baUk, with an uferior 
force, u a general aaaertion among our old chronicler*. 
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fall of Harold, England had not been suddenly left without a 
chief, the battle of Hastings would have been to William but a 
scene of brilliant glory, speedily followed by a melancholy catas¬ 
trophe. 

In great revolutions much is effected by active talents; but 
Tierhaps more by that arrangement of events over which man 
has no control. It was William's intention to have sailed 
a month sooner than he appeared.* If his wishes had been 
fulfilled, he would have invaded Harold befoie the king of 
Norway, and would perhaps have shared his fate. For if the 
English king, with the disadvantages of a loss and desertion of 
his veteran troops, of new levies, of an inferior force, and an 
overweening presumption,*' was yet able to balance the conflict* 
with William’s most concentrated, select, and skilfully exerted 
strength, until night was closing; if the victoiy was only decided 
bv his casual death, how difl’cient would have been the issue, if 
Harold had met him with the troops which he marched against 
the Norwegians' But Biovidcnce had ordained that a new 
dynasty should give now manners, now connections, and new 
fortunes to the English nation. Events woie therefore so made 
to follow, that till the talents of Harold, and the force of England, 
should not avail against the vicissitudes intended. While Harold's 
fleet watched the ocean, the adverse wind kept William m port. 
This fleet was dispersed hy its stores failing; and at the same 
lime the invasion of the king of Norway eompelled Harold to 
leave his coast unguarded, and to liurry his soldiers to the north 
of the island. In this critical interval, while Harold was so 
occupied by land, and before his fleet had got revictiialled, the 

* Al l}ic fottl (if Ills nnnnymoU8 MS.Taylur found Uiis cululogiic of llic phqtfe 
wliicli were Hupjflicd tur \Villijrn'» i()yd*!ion 

I)y Willclirio dt.pifiro filio Osbcrni scxag^iulu nuves 
Hu^onc poslca couiile dc Ccsiria tolidcin 
Hug one d(' Miirnfurl (iiiinf|uaginla niitcH ct sextiginta mililcs 
Hunu) Kk'Tn<>t>iimrio Kcscanni poslcu cpiscojK) J^incolicnsi unam nii\em cum 
vi^inti niillibiia 

Nicholao Abbalc dc Soncto Audocno quindecim naves cum centum miblibus 
RolKirto Connie Aupi noxH^inta naves 
Ftdoono Dauno quaflraginlo naves. 

Coroldo D.ipilcro loUdcin. 

Willcimo CV»mile Deurons ocloginla naves 
Rogcro do Mumgumcn scxogtnla naves 
Rogrro de Ikximont Rcxuginin naves. 

Odonc FJ|>iseopo dc Baios centum naves 
Roberto de Murokmcr centum ct viginti 
Waltcro Giffordo tnginta cum centum mililibue 
Eitra lias naves qur computat» simul M efliciunt habuil Dux a quibusdam suis 
hominibus secundum possihililalcm uniu^ cujusque mullas alias naves, p 209 

^ One chief reason of Harold^s hastening to hght before he was fully prepared, is 
declared to have been, that he might find Iho Normans before they fied out of the 
country Previous to the battle, ho is said to have affirmed, that he had never dune 
any thing more willingly in his life than his coming to meet WilUain Taylor’s 
Anon flist. 191. 
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winds became auspicious to William, and he landed in safety. 
Inunediately after tnis, the Saxon fleet was enabled to sail. 

Harold had in the mean time conquered the Norwegians; 
but this very event, which seemed to insure the fate of William, 
became his safety. It inflated Harold’s mind so as to disgust his 
own soldiery, and to rush to a decisive conflict in contempt of 
his adversary, before he was prepared to meet him. When the 
battle had begun, the abilities of Harold, and the bravery of his 
countrymen, seemed again likely to ruin the hopes of his great 
competitor. The death of Harold then terminated the contest, 
while William, who had been in as much danger as Harold, was 
not penetrated by a single weapon. 

But it was ordained by the Supreme Director of events, that 
England should no longer remain insulated from the rest of 
Europe; but, should, for its own benefit and the improvement of 
mankind, become connected with the affairs of the continent. 
The Anglo-Saxon dynasty was therefore terminated; and a 
sovereign, with great continental possessions, was led to the 
English throne. By the conse(|ucnecs of this revolution, Eng¬ 
land aci|uired iliul imeiest and oslnllll^llud that influence in tho 
transactions and fortunes of its neighbours, which have continued 
to the j)resent day, with equal advantages to its inhabitants and 
to’Europe. 
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ON THE LANGUAGE OP THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


CHAPTER I. 

On the Structure or Mechanism of the Anglo-Saxon Language. 

To explain the history of any language, is a task peculiarly 
difficult at any period of the world, in which we are so very re¬ 
mote from the era of its original construction. 

We have as yet, witnessed no people in the act of forming 
their language; and cannot, therefore, from experience, de¬ 
monstrate the simple elements from which a language begins, 
nor the additional organization which it gradually receives. The 
languages of highly civilized people, which are those that we are 
most conversant with, are in a state very unlike their ancient 
tongues. Many words have been added to them from other lan¬ 
guages; many have deviated into meanings very different from 
their primitive significations; many have been so altered by the 
changes of pronunciation and orthography, as scarcely to bear 
any resemblance to their ancient form. The abbreviations of 
language, which have been usually called its articles, pronouns, 
conjunctions, prepositions, adverbs, and interjections; the inflec¬ 
tions of its verbs, the declensions of its nouns, and the very form 
of its syntax, have also undergone so many alterations from the 
caprice of human usage, that it is impossible to discern any thing 
of the mechanism of a language, but by ascending from its pre¬ 
sent state to its more ancient form. 

The Anglo- Saxon is one of those ancient languages to which 
wo may successfully refer, in our inquiries how language has 
been constructed. 

As we have not had the experience of any people forming a 
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language, we cannot attain to a knowledge of its mechanism in 
any other way than by analyzing it; by arranging its words into 
their different classes, and by tracing these to their elementary 
sources. We shall perhaps be unable to discover the original 
words with which the language began, but we may hope to trace 
the progress of its formation, and some of the principles on which 
that progress has been made. In this inquiry I shall follow the 
steps of the author of the Diversions of Purley, and build upon 
his foundations ; because I think that his book has presented to 
us the key to that mechanism which we have so long admired, 
so fruitlessly examined, and so little understood. 

Words have been divided into nine classes: the article; the 
* substantive, or noun ; the pronoun ; the adjective ; the verb ; the 
adverb ; the preposition ; the conjunction ; and the interjection. 

Under these classes all the Savon words may be arranged, 
although not with that scientific precision with which the classi¬ 
fications of natural history have been made. Mr. Tooke has 
asserted, that in all languages there are only two sorts of words 
necessary for the communication of our iboughls, and therefore 
only two parts of speech, the noun and the verb, and that the 
others arc the abbreviations of these. 

But if the noun and the verb lie only used, they will serve, not 
so much to impart our meaning, as to indicate it. These will 
suffice to express simple substances or facts, and simple motions 
of nature or man; but will do, by themselves, litllc else. All the 
connections, references, distirieiions, limitations, afijilieations, 
contrasts, relations, and refinements of thought and feeling—and 
therefore most of what a cultivated ficople wish to expicss by 
language, cannot be conveyed wiibout those essential abbrevia¬ 
tions—and therefore all nations have been eoinpelled, as occ.i- 
sions occurred, as wants increased, and as thought evolved, to 
invent or adopt them, till all that were necessary became natu¬ 
ralized in the language. 

That nouns and verbs arc the most essential and [irimilive 
words of language, and that all others have been formed from 
them, arc universal facts, which, after reading the Diversions of 
Purley, and tracing in other languages the application of the 
principles there maintained, no enlightened philologist will now 
deny. But though this is true as to the origin of these parl.s of 
speech, it may be questioned whether the names established by 
conventional use may not be still properly retained, because tlie 
words now classed as conjunctions, prepositions, «kc., though 
originally verbs, are not verbs at present, but have been long 
separated from their verbal parents, and have become distinct 
parts of our grammatical syntax. 

That the conjunctions, the prepositions, the adverbs, and the 
interjections of our language, have been made from our verbs 
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and nouns, Mr. Tooke has satisfactorily shown: and with equal 
truth he has affirmed, that articles and pronouns have proceeded 
from the same source. I have pursued his inquiries through the 
Saxon and other languages, and am satisfied that the same may 
be affirmed of adjectives. Nouns and verbs are the parents of 
all the rest of language; and it can be proved in the Anglo- 
Saxon, as in other tongues, that of these the nouns are the ancient 
and primitive stock, from which all other words have branched 
and vegetated. 

The Anglo-Saxon adjectives may be first noticed. 

The adjectives, winch are or have been paiticiples, have ob¬ 
viously originated from verbs, and tliey arc by no means an in¬ 
considerable number. 

Adjectives which have been formed from participles, as aber- 
endlic, bebcodenlic, &c. are referable to the same source. 

But the large proportion of adjectives are either nouns used as 
adjectives,* or arc nouns with an additional syllable. These ad¬ 
ditional syllables arc or have been nican.ng words. 

Lie IS an Anglo-Saxon word, which implies similitude, and is 
a termination winch includes a large class of adjectives.*’ 

Another large class may be ranged under the ending leas, 
which implies loss nr diminution.'’ 

Another (dass of adjectives is formed by adding the word surri. 
which expresses a dogicc or [lortion of a thing.'' * 

Other adjectives arc made by putting the word full at the ends 
of nouns.'' 

A large collection of them might be made, which consist of 
nouns, and the s\liable ig, as blod-ig, bloody; clif-ig, rocky; 
cr:i‘ft-ig, skilful. Other ad|ecti\es are composed of a noun and 
cund ; olhcis of a noun and bier, etc. ifcc. 

Alter these cxam[)lcs, it will be uiinecessary to go through all 
the classes ol adjectives, to show that they are either participles 
of \crbs, or Inue .sprung fiorn nouns. Every one who takes that 
trouble will bo coininccd of the fact. I will only remark, that 


* As lath, evil, also pernicious; lenj;, length, also long, hije, 
diligence, also diligent, Ac. 

*■ As ceonlii, vulgar, ceopl-lic ; cilblic, childlike, cilb-lic; 
cipclic, ecclesiastical, npc-lic ; epaepcirr, workmanlike, epmpe- 
Iic ; ppeolic, free, ppeo- (a lord) tic; ppconblic, friendly, 
ppeonb-lic; joblic, divine, job-lic ; jpamulic, furious, jpama- 
(angcr) he; pecniic, muddy, pen-lic; &c. 

' As caplenp, void of care, cap-leap ; cpirpcleap, ignorant, 
cpnepc-leap; pacenleap, not deceitful, paccn-leap; pcoh-Icap, 
moneyless, bpeam-leap, joyless, Arc. 

^ As ppempum, benign, ppeme-pum ; pinpum, joyful, &c- 
As pacen-pul, deceitful; beopc-pull, dark; cjc-pul, fearful, 
&c. 
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the Saxon comparative degree is usually formed by the addition 
of er. Now er or ser is a word which implies priority, and is 
therefore very expressively used to denote that degree of supe¬ 
riority which the comparative degree is intended to affirm. So 
est, which is the termination of the Saxon superlatives, is a noun 
which expresses munificence or abundance. Tir is a prefix 
which makes a superlative, and iir signifies supremacy and lord- 
ship. 

The Anglo-Saxon verbs have essentially contributed to form 
those parts of speech which Mr. Tooke has denominated the ab¬ 
breviation of language. The verbs, however, arc not themselves 
primitive words of our language. They arc all in a state of com- 
. position. They are like the secondary mountains of the earth— 
they have been formed posterior to the ancient bulwarks ol 
human speech, which are the nouns—I mean of course those 
nouns which are in their elementary slate. 

In some languages, as in the Hcbiew, the verbs are very often 
the nouns applied unaltered to a verbal signification. We have 
examples of this sort of verbs in our English words, love, hate, 
fear, ho[>e, dream, sleep, &c. These words are nouns, and arc 
also used as verbs. Of verbs thus made by the simple applica¬ 
tion of nouns III a verba! form, the Anglo-Saxon gives few 
examples. 

Almost all its other verbs arc nouns with a final syllabic added, 
and this final syllable is a word expressive of motion, or action, 
or possession. 

To show this fact, we will take some of the Anglo-Saxon 
verbs ; 


Bab, a ;Vo/g-'. 
baep, rt /"cr. 
b*ch, rt Aa//t. 
bac, a cli/b. 
be bob, a tornmand. 
bibbe, <i pratjer. 
bij, a crown. 
blipr-joy- 
blopcm, a flower. 
bloc, a sacrijke. 
bob, an edict. 
bop 5 , a loan. 
bpibl, a bridle. 
bpoc, misery. 
bye, an halnUUwn. 
byfc j, business. 
bypmp, contumely. 
bycia, a budder. 
cap, care. 

VOL. II. 


bab'ian, to pbdf^e. 
baip-an, to enrry. 
bich-ian, to teash. 
beac-an, to heat. 
bebob-an, to command. 
bibb-an, to pray. 
bijj-an, to herul. 
blipp-ian, to rejoice. 
blopcm-ian, to blossom. 
bloc-an, to .taenflee. 
bob-ian, to procbiim. 
bopj-ian, to bend. 
bpibi-ian, to bridle. 
bpoc-ian, to afliwt. 
by-an, to inhal/U. 
by r J-ian, to be busy. 
bypmp-ian, to tleride. 
bycl-ian, to build. 
cap-ian, to be anxious. 
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ccap, cattie. 

ceap-ian, to buy. 

cele, cold. 

cel-aa, to cool. 

ceppe, a bending. 

cepp-an, to return. 

cib, strife. 

cib-an, to quarrel. 

cync, a knot. 

cnycc-an, to tie. 

comp, a battle. 

comp-ian, to fight. 

epaepe, art. 

epaepc-an, to build. 

cupp, a curse. 

cuppi-an, to curse. 

cpib, a saying. 

cpybb-ian, to say. 

cypm, a noise. 

cypm-an, to cry out. 

cych, knowledge. 

cych-an, to make known. 

cop, a kiss. 

cypp-an, to kiss. 

bael, a part. 

bael-an, to divide. 

bsEg, day. 

baeg-ian, to shine. 

beag, colour. 

beag-an, to tinge. 


If wc go through all the alphabet, wc shall find that most of 
the verbs are composed of a noun, and the syllables an, lan, or 
gan. Of these additional syllables, gan is the verb of motion, to 
go, or the verb agan, to possess; and an seems sometimes the 
abbreviation of anan, to give,*'and sometimes of the verbs gan 
and agan. Thus dcagan, to tinge, appears to me dcag-an, to 
give a colour; da,'lan, to divide, da.‘l-an, to give a part; cossan, 
to kiss, cos-aii, to give a kiss; cursian, to curse, curs-an, to give 
a curse; while we may presume that curian, to be anxious, is 
car-agan, to have care; blostrnian, to blossom, is blostm-agan, to 
have a flower; byan, to inhabit, is by-agan, to have a habitation. 
We may also say that cidan, to quarrel, is the abbreviation of 
cid-gan, to go to quarrel: banthian, to wash, is ba;th-gan, to go to 
a bath; biddan, to pray, is bidde-gan, to go to pray. The Gothic 
to pray, is bidgan. 

That the words gan, or agan, have been abbreviated or 
softened into an, or lan, can be proved from several verbs. Thus 
(ylgan, or fihgian, to follow, is also filian. Thus fleogan, to fly, 
becomes also fleon and flion. So forhtigan, to be afraid, has be¬ 
come also forhtian. So fundigan has become fundian; gethyld- 
gian, gethyidian; fengan, foan and fon : and toogan, teon. The 
examples of this change are innumerable. 

This abbreviation is also proved by many of the participles of 
the abbreviated verbs ending in gend, thus showing the original 
infinitive to have been gen; as fiefrian, to comfort, has its parti¬ 
ciple frefergend ; fremian, to profit, freomigend; fulian has fuli- 
gend : gtcmnian, gaimnigend, etc. 

Many verbs are composed of the terminations above men¬ 
tioned, and of words which exist in the AnghvSaxon, not as 
nouns, but as adjectives, and of some words which are not to be 

' It II proiwble Uiit iiuin ii b donble infioitive, tike fin fan, to go, and that an is 
tiw original infioiln'e of tbe verb to (ivc. 
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met with in the Anglo-Saxon, either as nouns or adjectives. But 
so true is the principle, that nouns were the primitive words of 
these verbs, and that verbs are but the nouns with the additional 
final syllables, that we shall very frequently find the noun we 
search for existing in the state of a noun in some of those lan¬ 
guages which have a close affinity with the Anglo-Saxon. This 
language meets our eye in a very advanced stale, and therefore 
when we decompose it we cannot expect to meet in itself all its 
elements. Many of its elements had dropped out of its vocabu¬ 
lary at that period wherein we find it, just as in modern English 
we have dropped a great number of words of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors. In this treatise, which the necessary limits of my 
publication compel me to make very concise, 1 can only be ex¬ 
pected to give a few instances. 

Beran is to bring forth, or produce; there is no primitive noun 
answering to this verb in the Anglo-Saxon, but there is m the 
Franco-theotisc, where we find bar is fruit, or wlinicvcr the 
earth produces; ber-an is therefore to give fruit, or to produce 
So ma?rsian, to celebrate, is from segan, to speak, and some noun 
from which the adjective ma'ra, illustrious, had been formed. 
The noun is not in the Saxon, but it is in the Franco-lheoiisc, 
where mera, is fame, or rumour; therefore ma'rsian, to celebrate 
a jx^rson, is mera-segan, to speak his fame. I have observed 
manx' examples of this sort. 

In searching for the original nouns from which verbs have 
Ixien formed, we must alwaxs coiisidei if the verb we arc in¬ 
quiring about be a primitive verb or a secondary verb, containing 
either of the prefixes, a, Ixc, gc, for, on, m, to, with, dec. <S:c. In 
these cases, we must strip the verb of ils prefix, and examine its 
derivation under its earlier form. The \crbs with a prefix are 
obviously of later origin than the \erbs to which the prdix has 
not been applied. 

Sometimc.s the veil) consists of two verbs put together, as gan- 
gan, to go; so for-letan, to dismiss or leave, is composed of two 
verbs, faran, to go, laitan, to let or suffer, and is literally to 
let go. 

The Anglo-Saxon sorss arc not all of the same antiquity, sonic 
are the primitive words of the language from which every othci 
has branched, but some are of later date. 

We have mentioned the nouns of which the adjectives and the 
verbs have been formed. Such nouns arc among the earliest ol 
the language. But the more ancient nouns having been applied 
to form the adjectives and the verbs, a more recent series of 
nouns has been made by subjoining new terminations to the ad¬ 
jectives and verbs. Thus we have pursued the noun car to the 
adjective car-full. But this adjective, having been thus formed, 
-has become the basis of a new substantive, by the addition of the 
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syllable nysse, and thus we have carfulnysse. In the same way 
tne new noun carleasness has been made. So facenfulness, 
etc. etc. 

A great many nouns have been made from verbs; as, gear- 
cung, preparation, from gearcian, to prepare; gearnung, earning, 
from gearnian, to earn; geascung, an asking, from geascian, to 
ask; gebicnung, a presage, from gebicnian, to show, etc. 

A new set of secondary nouns has been made by combining 
two more ancient nouns. Thus accorn, an acorn, is made up of 
ac, an oak, and corn; and thus accorn is literally the corn of the 
oak: so ceapscipa is a merchant ship; ceapman, a merchant, 
from ceap, originally cattle, and afterwards property, or busi¬ 
ness: and the other nouns, scipa, a ship; and man, a man. Thus 
ccasterwara, citizens, literally coaster, a city, and w'ara, men. 
So burg-wara, citizens, from burg and wara. So eorldom, 
freondscip, etc. 

A great many secondary nouns have been made by adding 
nouns of meaning terminations, which are in fact other nouns, as 
esse, or nesse; eld; cr; ing; leaste; dom, rice, had; scipe; scire. 

A very large proportion of nouns has been made by applying 
the primitive noun in a variety of figurative meanings. Thus 
originally ceap, cattle, came afterwards to express business, also 
sale, ana also food. So cniht, a boy, a servant, a youth, a disci¬ 
ple, a client, and a soldier; craift, art, is also workmanship, 
strength, power, and cunning. But an hundred examples might 
be adduced on this topic. 

This view of the decomposition of the Anglo-Saxon language 
exhibits the same principles of mechanism which may be found 
m other languages. They appear very conspicuously in the 
Welsh language, which, from the long seclusion of the Welsh 
nation, has retained more of its ancient form than any other 
language now spoken in Europe. They may also be seen in the 
Gaelic. 

Having thus succinctly exhibited the Anglo-Saxon language in 
a stale of decomposition, we may form some notion of its mecha¬ 
nism and progress. 

The primitive nouns expressing sensible objects, having been 
formed, they were multiplied by combinations with each other. 
They were then applied to express ideas more abstracted. By 
adding to them a few expressive syllables, the numerous classes 
of veros and adjectives arose; and from these again other nouns 
and adjectives were formed. The nouns and verbs were then 
abbreviated and adapted into conjunctions, prepositions, adverbs, 
and interjections. The pronouns were soon made from a sense 
of their convenience; and out of these came the articles. To 
illustrate these principles, from the various languages which I 
have examined, would expand these few pages into a volume 
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and would be therefore improper; but I can recommend the sub¬ 
ject to the attention of the philological student, with every assu¬ 
rance of a successful research. 

The multiplication of language by the metaphorical application 
of nouns to express other nouns, or to signify adjectives, may be 
observed in all languages. Thus, beornt, light, was applied to 
express bright, sliming, and illustrious. So deop, the sea, was 
applied to express depth. 

As a s[)eciinen how the Anglo-Saxon language has been formed 
from the multiplication of simple words, I will show the long 
train of words which have been formed from a few primitive 
words. I select four of the words applicable to the mind. The 
• numerous terms formed from them will illustrate the preceding 
observations on the mechanism of the language. 


Ancient Noun : 

byje, or hije, mind or thought. 

Secondory meaning :— care, ddtgence, study. 
boja, enrr. 

boju, care, industry, effort. 

Adjectives, being the noun so applied 
bije, diligmt, studious, attentive. 
bogd, iirudent, solicitous. 

Verbs from the noun: 


bojian, to meditate, to study, to think, to he wise, to be anxious ■ 
and hence to groan. 


^ to study, to be solu'itous, to endeavoui. 
bys?an, ^ 

The verb, by use, having gained new shades of meaning and 
applications, we meet with it again, as, 


hicjan, > to study, to explore, to seek vehemently, to endeavour, 
hycjantJ to struggle. 


Secondary noun derned from the verb: 
hojunj, care, effort, endeavour. 

Secondary' nouns coinjxiundcd of the ancient noun and an¬ 
other : 


hijerpaipc, acuteness of mind. 
hijelearc, nc^hsf'Ticey carcle^ne^s 
hijcpopja, anxteX%e^i mental griffs, 
hoSapcip ,} 
hojopcip, i ^ 

hy-jeleapc folly, madness, scurrdity. 
hyjepceapc, the mind or thought. 

Adjectives composed of the ancient noun and a moaning 
word : 

hyjeleape, mind,/ooluh. 

8 * 



^ txcdlent in mind. 

holJpi'a/ci 

hojf uli, anxious, f-uU of care. 
hije f jiob, mse, frudent in mind. 
hije leap, negligent, incurious. 
luge f cpanj, strong in mind. 
hije chancle, cautious, provident, thoughtful. 
Adverbs from the adjective: 

higeleap lice, negligently, incuriously. 
hojpull lice, anxtoMsly. 

Akcieiit Noun : 

CDob, <Ae mind; also possum and irrUabtluy. 
Verb: 


mobian, i to be high-minded, 
mobijan, v to rage. 
mobjian, j to swell. 

Adjectives composed of the noun and another 
mobej, > irritahle. 
mobij, ^ angry, proud. 
mobpulj/wK of mind, irritahle. 
mobja, doted, proud, distinguished. 
mobhpaca, fervid in mind. 
mobilic, magnanimous. 
mob leap, umtc-minded, pusillanimous. 
mob pcachol,_/!m-TOi«<^eif. 
mobchpep, patient in mind, meek, mild. 

Secondary nouns composed of the ancient 
other: 


word or syllable. 


noun and some 


mob jechanc, thoughts rf the mind, council. 
mob jeehohe, strength of mind, reasoning, 
mob jepinne, conflicts oj mind. 

mobep mynia, the affections of the mind, the inclinations, 
mo'batte, heat of mind, anger. 
mobleapee, folly, pusiUanmixty, slothfulness. 
mohocYye, pnde. 

mobpepa, the intellect, sensation, inteliigence, 
mob pop j, grief if mind. 

Secondary nouns of still later origin, having been formed after 
the adjectives, and composed of an adjective and another noun : 
mobijneppe, 

mobineppe, moodiness,pride, animosity. 
mob pcocnerpe, sickness f mind. 
mob pcatholn^’ppe, firmness f mind, firrtitude. 
mob pumneppe, awawrf. 
m‘>*>ch*pneppe, patjenoe, wasbwa. 
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Adverb formed from the adjective: 

mobi^Uc^,proudly, angrily. 


The Ancient Noon; 

Wic } 

Depic S ^ g^ii*s, the intellect, the tense. 
Secondary meaning :— wisdom, prudence. 

Noun appbed as an adjective: 


pica, 

£ ice, wise, skilful. 
re pic a, conscious; hence a witness. 

Verb formed from the noun: 
pican, to know, to perceive. 
jcpican, to understand. 
picejian, to prophecy. 

Adjectives composed of the ancient noun, and an additional 
syllable or word : 

piccij, leise, skilled, ingenious, prurient. 
jc-picij, knowing, wise, intelligent. 
je picleup, Ignorant, foolish. 
jc piccrj, intelligent, conscious. 
je picpcoc, ill in mind, demoniac. 
picol, piccol, wise, knowing. 

.Secondary nouns formed of (he ancient noun and anothci 
noun • 

picebom, the knowledge of judgment, prediction. 

pice ja, u prophet. 

picejrinj, prophecy. 

pice a prophet. 

jepicleape, iMy, madness. 

je pic locn, the mind. 

jc picnepp, 

jepicpcipe, untness. 

pice elope, trifles. 

picpopb, the an suer of the wise. 

Nouns of more recent date, having been formed out of the 
adjectives: 

jepicpcocnepp, insanity. 
picijbom, knowledge, wisdom, prescience. 
picolneppc, knowledge, wisdom. 

Secondary adjective, or one formed upon tlic secondary noun. 

p i c e bom 1 1 c, prophetical. 

Conjunctions; 

Jlcobhce,’ \ 

Adverbs formed from participles and adjectives; 
piccnblice, knowingly. 
picci^hce. 



AlfciERT Noun : 

De-chonc' | mind, thought, opinion. 
chank, > the wiU. 
chonc, \ thought. 

Secondary meaning :—an act of the will, or thanks. 

And from the consequence conferred from sitting at the coun¬ 
cil, came 

jcchincth, honour, dignity. 

Verbs formed from the noun: 


chencan, 'I ^ ^ ^^o^ceive, to feel, to reason, to consider. 


to think, 
to thank. 


jechencan, ), 
jechenjcan, ^' 
chancian, 
jcchancian, 
chinjan, to address, to speak, to supplicate. 
jechancmecan, to consider. 

Adjectives formed from the ancient noun: 

choncol', I meditating, cautious, 

jc chancol, mindful. 

thancpul, thankful, ingenious, content. 
chancpupth, grateful. 

X-YituxcolTtioh, provident, wise. 


Secondary noun formed from the verbt 

jccheahc, council. 
jecheahcepc, counsellor. 
chankunj, thanking. 
chancmecuncj, deliberation. 

Secondary verb, from one of these secondary nouns : 
jecheahcian, to consult. 

More recent noun, formed from the secondary verb : 
jccheahcinj, council, consultation. 

Another secondary verb: 

Ymbechencan, to think about any thing. 

Adjective from a secondary verb: 

jccheahcenblic, consulting. 

Adverb from one of the adjectives: 
chancpupchlice, gratefully. 


These specimens will evince to the observing eye how the 
Anglo-Saxon language has been formed; and they also indicate- 
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that II had become very far removed from a rude state of speech. 
These derivative compounds imply much cultivation and exer¬ 
cise, and a considerable portion of mental discrimination. It is. 
indeed, in such an advanced state, that novels, moral essays, 
dramas, and the poetry of nature and feeling might be written in 
pure Anglo-Saxon, without any jierceptible deficiency of appro¬ 
priate terms.* 


CHAPTER II. 

On the Originslity of the Anglo-Saxon Language. 

It is difficult to ascertain the originality of the Saxon lan¬ 
guage; because, however rude the people who used it mav have 
appeared to us, it is a fact that their language comes to us in a 
very cultivated shape. 

Its cultivation is not only proted by its copiousness—by its 
numerous synoiiymcs —by the declension of its nouns —the con¬ 
jugation of Its \crbs—Its abbreviated verbs, or conjunctions, ad¬ 
verbs, and prciiositions, and its epithets or adjectives ; but also 
by its great number of compound words applying to every shade 
of meaning. 

* It Wat remarked in oar first volume, that Iho three j^rrat atcmi of ltngut|« la 
Europe were the Keltic, the Gtyihic, of which the Anglo-Saxon ir m cnaio branch , 
and the Sclavonic We may here add, that other Unguagoa from Aaia have alao 
entered the northern and caalern partt of the European continent The prirKipal of 
Iheae are the five related, but not identical languagea of l,rapland, Fmlarwi, ahd llun 
gary, and the Eslhonian and Lctlisk, Profeaaor Kaak dcacnliea the Kinniah at an 
original, regular, and graceful ton^e, very mclodioua from the pleaaing diatribolion 
of ita voweia and conaonanta, and rich in a great variety of compound words, arvd 
with a boundless power of creating them. Its nouns have twelve caaoa, though only 
two or three declensions; and its verba, though usually conjugated according to one 
common rule, have more forms than the Latin. Although it has a great variety of 
adverbs and pre[>oailione, all Ha nouns arc auaceptible of twcUe or nfleen modinea- 
Uoni of purpose, posaestion, time, and place. It is remarkable tlial this Finniah 
language should want the first five conaonanta of our language, b, r, d, f, g Its 
alphabet consists of only twelve consunarits, hut it has eight vowcia It is supposed 
to form the connecting link between the Eslhonian and the Laplsndiali Like li>c 
latter, it exhibits affinities with the Hungarian The chief foreign works on il are 
Renvalt'a Dissertatio, Abote, 1815. Ganandcr's Myth Fcnmci, Abo. 17 M*I, Vhaet'i 
Gram Fennica, Hela 1821; Lenqutsl dc Superst VcL Fcnn. and Gollund de Pro¬ 
verb. Fcnnica. The beat English account of it is in the Weat Kcv. No 14, p. 317 
^ Among the most cunous fragments of anaent Finnish literature, are tl»e fobUi, 
They conaiU of dialoguea between rocks and rivera and fori'sis, belwran birda, 
beasts, hshca, and human beings,'* Ibid 331) The Finnish, LeUiah, Eslhonian, 
Laplandish, and Hungarian languages form (he fourth and latest stream of human 
speech that has entcr^ Europe from Asia, and probably came into U al (be peruxl 
^of the Srsl Uunniab invisson. 
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By the Anglo-Saxon appearing to us in a state so advanced, 
it is very difficult to ascertain us originality. It is difficult, when 
we find words corresponding with those of other languages, to 
distinguish those which it oiiginally had, like the terms of other 
tongues, and those which it had imported. 

The conjugation of its substantive verb, however, proves that 
it is by no means in its state of original purity; for instead of this 
being one verb, with inflections of itself throughout its tenses, it 
is composed of the fragments of no fewer than five substantive 
verbs, the primitive terms of which appear in other languages. 
The fragments of these five words are huddled together in the 
Anglo-Saxon, and thus make up its usual conjugations. 

To perceive this curious fact, it will be useful to recollect the 
same verb in the Greek and Latin. 

In the Greek, the verb oho is regularly deflected through almost 
all IIS tenses and fiersons In the Latin it is otherwise. We 
begin these with sum, and pass directly to the inflections of an¬ 
other word more like the Greek eijai ; but the inflections of sum 
are frequently intermixed. Thus, 

Sum, sumus. 

es, estis. 

ost, sunt. 

Here we see at one glance two verbs deflecting; the one into 
sum, sumus, sunt; the other into es, est, estis. In the imperfect 
and future tenses eram and ero, we see one of the verbs continu¬ 
ing ; but m the perfect, fui, a new deflecting verb suddenly ap¬ 
pears to us; 

fut, fuisti, fuit, faimus, fuistis, fuerunt. 

In another of its tenses we have the curious exhibition of two of 
the former verbs being joined togethei to make a new inflection , 
as, 

fuero, fueris, fuent, &c. 

This IS literally a combination of fui and ero; which indeed its 
meaning implies, “ I shall have been." 

The Anglo Saxon substantive verb is also composed out ot 
several verbs. We can trace no fewer than five id its difleient 
inflections. 

I am, eom, eart, ys, synd, synd, synd. 

/ was, wtes, wa}re, wais, wacron, wasron, wteron. 

beo, byst, byth, booth, beoth, beoth. 

The infinitive is beon, or wesan, to he. 
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These are the common inflections of the above tenses ; but we 
sometimes find the following variations : 

For 1 am, we sometimes have com, am, om, beo, ar, sy; 

For thou art, we have occasionally eart, arlh, bist, es, sy; 

For he is, we have ys, bith, sy; 

And for the plural we have synd, syndon, synt, sicn, beotb, 
and bithon. 

In these inflections we may distinctly see five verbs, whose 
conjugations are intermixed: 

eom, es, ys, arc of one family, and resem¬ 

ble the Greek eifj-i. 

ar, arth, and am, are, proceed fiom another parent, 

. and arc not unlike the La¬ 

tin ciam. 

sy, sy, sy, synd, are from another, and iccall 

to our minds the Latin 
sum and sunt. 

waes, wiere, wa’S, w’teron, seem referable to another 

branch, of which the in¬ 
finitive, wesan, was re¬ 
tained 111 the Anglo-Saxon. 
Ijeon, bist, bith, booth, belong to a distinct tamily, 

whose infiiiitive, boon, was 
kc[)t in use. 

But It IS curious to consider the source oi the last verb, Ijco, and 
beon, which the Flemings and CJermans retain m ik ben and ich 
bin, I (im. 

The \crb beo seems to have been derned fiorn the Cimmerian 
or Celtic language, which was tlie earliest that appeared in I'Ai- 
rope ; liecause the Welsh, which has retained most of this tongue, 
has the infinitive, bod, and some of its relieclions. The perfect 
tense is 

bum, buost, bu, buam, biiac, buant. 

The Anglo-Saxon article is also compounded of two words : as 


Nom. 

Se, 

SCO, 

that. 

Gen. 

thffis. 

thmre. 

this. 

Dat. 

tham. 

tliffire. 

tham. 

Acc. 

thonc, 

tha. 

that. 


Se and that are obviously distinct words. 

When we consider these facts, and the many Anglo-Saxon 
nouns which can be traced into other languages, it cannot be 
affirmed that the Anglo-Saxon exhibits to us an original language. 
It is an ancient language, and has preserved much of the primi¬ 
tive form ; but a large portion of it seems to have been made up 
•^om other ancient languages. 
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CHAPTER III. 


On the Copiousness of the Saxon Language. 

This language has been thought to be a very rude and barren 
tongue, incapable of expressing any thing but the most simple, 
and barbarous ideas. The truth, however, is, that it is a very- 
copious language, and is capable of expressing any subject of 
human thought. In the technical terms of those arts and sciences 
which have been discovered, or much improved, since the Nor¬ 
man Conquest, it must of course be deficient But books of his¬ 
tory, belles leltres, and poetry, may be now written in it, with 
considerable precision and correctness, and even with much dis¬ 
crimination, and some elegance of expression. 

The Saxon abounds with synonymes. I will give a few in¬ 
stances of those which my memory can supply. To express 


Man. 

Woman.* 

man. 

ibep. 

nich. 

PFF 

pipa. 

pemne 

calla. 

mejeh. 

juma. 

epc. 

haclech. 

meopla. 

pep 

blaeb. 

pine. 

mennen. 

pole. 

pija. 

Seejelbepbapnum. 

Ijcbebba. 

persons possessing power 

and authority they used 

palbenbe. 

balbop. 

bpejo 

ppumjapa. 

bpema. 

bpiheen. 

bpycca. 

ealbop. 

Fpea. 

hlapopb. 

cyp. 

be 

holb. 


cheobne. 

nepe. 

cohcaa. 

peppa. 


* The Finnish word for woouui u wumo. 
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Besides the compounds 
polccf jicffan. 
pole cojan. 
pijina baibcp. 
bupja ealbop. 
pice man 

And besides the official names of 


leobhaca. 
heachopinc. 
leoba peppan. 
xchelbopen. 
ppymcha palbenb. 


copl. 
chejn 

jepichcunbeman, 6 ic. 
liad in use the terms 


cy ninj. 
calbopman 
hepecojaf. 

For property they 

yppe rceac- 

peap pine 

achca reap 

pcoh. 

Besides the metaphors from the metals and coins. 

In a {>00111 \vc find the following synonymous terms used to 
cx{>re>.s convivial shouting: 

blybbe. pepymbe 

lilyiieb jeiybe 

by neb 


•To the mind we find 

several words approjinatcd ; 

rnob 

pepa 

hijcprepc 

jccliaiK 

niob-pe pa 

'"S'hysb- 

pepeh 

jemy lib 

mob'Set hoi 

hijc 

Seppaeje 

Sechobc 

hpccliep 

jc-pic 

opchanr 

je pic loi a 

puncopa 

aiib jic 

For knowledge and 

learning they had 

list, crcrfl, Icon 

Icornessc. 



For the sea, 



bpym 

mxpe 

ejpepeam 

loje. 

yell 

pscce pe p 

pa'. 

sappers 

holm 

ea. 

pr peam. 

pepe 

flobc. 

pillflob 



Besides numerous metaphors; as 
Kpan pabc 
lianoccp bach, &e. 

For poetry and song, 

leoth. bpeamneppe 

picc. jechpepe 

jyb. ppell 

pans- 

They had a great number of words for a ship; and to express 

VOL. II. 9 
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the Supreme, they used more words and phrases than I can re¬ 
collect to have seen in any other language. 

Indeed the copiousness of their language was receiving per¬ 
petual additions from the lays of their poets. I have already 
mentioned that the great features of their poetry were metaphor 
and periphrasis. On these they prided themselves. To be fluent 
in these was the great object of their emulation; the great test of 
their merit. Hence Cedmon, in his account of the deluge, uses 
near thirty synonymous words and phrases to express the ark. 
They could not attain this desired end without making new words 
and phrases by new compounds, and most of these became na¬ 
turalized in the language. The same zeal for novelty of expres¬ 
sion led them to borrow woids from every other language which 
came within their reach. 

We have a specimen of the power of the language in Eifric’s 
Saxon Grammar, in which we may perceive that he finds Saxon 
words for the abstruse distinctions and definitions of grammar. 

A few may be added. 

verbum 
accidentia 
significatio 
octio 
passio 
tempus 
modus 
species 
figura 
conjugatio 
persona 
numerus 
anomala 
incqualis 
defectiva 
frcquenlativa 
inchoativa 


popb 

jelimplic chinj 

gecacnunje, 

baebe. 

chpopinje 

Cib 

je met, 

hip 

Sepejebnypp 

jecheobnypp 

hab. 

jecel 

unemne 

uiijelu. 

aceopijenblic 

jelomlaicenbe 

on jinnenblic 


To express indcchnablcs the natural resources of the language 
failed him, and he adopts the Latin word, and gives it a Saxon- 
ized form. 

The astronomical treatises which have been already mention¬ 
ed, show a considerable power in the language to express even 
matters of science. 

But the great proof of the copiousness and power of the An¬ 
glo-Saxon language may be had from considering our own Eng¬ 
lish, which is principally Saxon. It may be interesting to show 
this by taking some lines of our principal authors, and marking 
in Italics the Saxon words they contain. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 

Th be or tiot to be, that ts Oie question ; 

Whether 'tis nobler the nund to suffer 
The stinss and arrows of outrageous IbrtUDC, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And bif opjMsmg etui them t To die, to sleejt ; 

No more ' and In/ a sleejt to sai/ ur etui 
The hr at t-at h, and the thousand natural shocks 
The flesh is heir to ' 'tieeie a coiisumnnnlioii 
Uevouffv to hr msh'd. To die ; to sleep ; 

To steep t [)crchancc to dream ’ 

MILTON. 

With thee coiucrsing I foi get all time, 

All seasons, and their clmnge ; alt please alike. 

Street is the hi rath of morn, lirt rising street. 

With ch.arin of earliest hi ids, pleasant the sun 
IVhen fii si on this dclighlfnl land he .•tpieiuls 
JIis orient heanis on herb, tree, fruit, aiul flower, 

Irlisti nIng u ith deie ; fragrant the fertile caith 
Aflet soft slioueis, and sunt the loniitig on 
Of grateful ei riling mild , then silent night 
\i tth this her solemn bird, am! this fan moon. 

And the.se the gerns of heaven, hei starrif tram. 

COWLEY. 

Mark that su ift arrow ' how U cuts the air. 

Hole d outiuns the following n/i ' 

Use all persu.isuMis now a ml try 
If thou laiist call it haik, or stay d their. 

That real/ d ueid ; hut thou shaft find 
No track is hft hehind. 

Fuo! ' 'ti.s till/ hfr, and the fond archer lluni. 

Of all the time Ihou'st shot an ay 
I'H hid thee fedh hat i/rsterdaif, 

And it shall be too luird a task to do. 

TRANSLATORS OF THE BIBLE. 

And they made ready the present against Joseph eame a! noon • fm 
thro/ heard Uuit they should rat bread thne. And uhen Joseph <ame 
home, tJiei/ brought him the present lihieh was in tiuir hand into the 
house, and boned them^lres to him to the earth. And. he (isktd Owm 
*f their welfare, and saul. Is your father well, the ohl nuin of u horn ye 
sjxikr t Is he yet (duet Ami they an.swrrrd. Thy servant oui 
father IS tn good health, he is yet aJnr. And they heneed iknen thru 
heads, and nuidr obeisance. Am! he lifted up hts eyes, and saw Ins 
brother Benjamin, hts mother's son, and soul. Is this your ytmngrr 
brother, of whom ye. spake unto met And he .saul, God be gracious 
unto thee, my son. Gen. xlin. 25 - 20 . 
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Then when Mary was come where Jesus icas, and saw him, she fell 
down at his feet, saying unto him. Lord, if thou, hadst been here, my 
brother had not died. When Jesus therefore saw her weeping, and the 
Jews also weeping which came with her, he groo.ned in the spirit, ami 
was troubled. And saul. Where have ye laid him t They said unto 
him. Lord, come and see. Jesus wept. Then said the Jews, Behold 
hoir he loved him ! John, xi. 32-36. 

THOMSON. 

These as they change, Almighty Father > these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness ami love. 

Wide flush the fields; the soffning air is balm. 

Echo the mountains round; the forest smiles: 

Ami every sense and every heart is joy. 

Then comes thy glory in the summa months. 

With light, and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the stcclli/ig year. 

ADDISON. 

1 was yestnday, ahoiit sunset, walking in the open fields, till the 
night insensibly jell ujmi me. 1 at first amused myself with all the 
Tuhness and variety <f colours uhiih appeared in the western parts of 
heaven. In proportion as they faded auay and went out, several stars 
and planets appeared, one after another, till the whole firmament was 
in a glow. The blueness oj the ether uas exceedingly heightened and 
enlivened by the season of t/w year. 

SHENSEK. 

Hold IS the doubt, and difficult to deem. 

When all thier kinds of love together meet. 

And do dispart the heat! with power extreme. 

Whether sludl weigh the balance duun, to uret 
The (bar alfeclion unto kindicd sucet, 

Ot raging fiie of love to woman kind, 

Or 'ieal of f! tmds, combined with virtues meet. 

But of them all the haml of virtuous miml 
Me seems the gentle heart should most assured bind. 

Book IV. c. 9. 

LOCKE. 

Every nuin, bring conscious In himself, that he thinks, and that, 
irhirh hts mind is applied iibcrut irhtlst thinking, being the ideas that 
a>e there; tt is jiasl doubt, that men have in their minds several ideas. 
fiui h as are those expressed bi/ the words, whiteness, hardness, siceet- 
wrss, thinking, motion, man, elephant, army, drunkenness, and others. 
It lA tw the fir.St place, then, to be inquired, Ilotv he comes by them? I 
know It IS ti rect'ived doctrine that men hare native ideas, original 
charnclcrs 8tam|)cd itjxni theii minds tn their very first Ixnng. 

Locke’s Essay, Book xi. ch. 1. 
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POPE. 

IIow happy m the blameless vestal’s lot! 

The vcorld forgetling, by the world forget; 

Eternal sunshine of the spotless mtnd! 

Each prayer accepted, and each wish resign’d; 

Labour atui rest that equal periods keep; 

Obedient slumbers that can irake and uvep; 

Desires composed, affeciions ever even; 

IVars that delight, a?ul sighs that wajl to heaven. 

Grace shines around her with serenest beams, 

And u-htspering angels prompt her golden dreams. 

For her fh' unfading rose of Eden blooms, 

Aral uings of seraphs shed divine perfumes. 

YOUNG. 

Let Indians, atuI the gay, like Indians, fond 
Of feather'd fopperies, the. sun adore ; 

Darkness has inote divinity Jor me; 

It strikes Uwiight inward; it drives bock the soul 
7b settle on herself, our point supreme. 

There lies our theatre : theie sits our judge. 

Dari ness the curtain drops o'er life's dull scene ; 

'Tis the kind hatul of Providence si red It'd out 
'7'u-iet man and vanity; 'tis reason’s reign, 

And virtue’s text; these tutelary sluldes 
Are man's asylum /Vowt the tainted throng. 

Night IS the gtxxl man's fneiul and guardian too. 

It no less rescues virtue, than inspires. 

SWIFP. 

IVisdom IS a foe, who, after long hunting, wiU at, last cost igni the 
pains Vo dig out. ' Ihs a ilteese, whuh try how much the richer has the 
thicker, the homelier, and the coarser coat; and whereof to a judicious 
palate, the maggots ore tJie best. ' 7is a sack posset, wherein the 
deeper you go you will find it the sweeter. But then, lastly, 'Its a nut, 
which, unless you choose with judgment, may cost you a tooth, and pay 
you with nothing but a icarm. 

ROBERTSON. 

This great emiieror, in the plenitude ef his power, and in possession 
of all the, honours which can flatter the heart of man, lock the extraor¬ 
dinary resolution to resign his kingdom; arid to withdraw entirely 
froin any concern in Imsincss or the affairs ef this world, in order that 
he might spend the remainder of his days in retirement and solitude. 
Dioclesian, is, perhaps, the only prince, capable of hohhng the reins of 
government, who ever resigned Oicm from deliberate chmre, and who 
continued during many years to enjoy the tranquillity of retirement, 
without fetching one penitent sigh, or coasting back one look of desire 
tou'ards the power or dignity which he had al^ndoned. 


9 * 


Charles V. 
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HUME. 

The beauties of her person, and graces cfher air, combined to make 
}ver ike most amiable of women; and the charms of her address and 
conversation, aided the impression which her lovely figure made on the 
heart of all beholders. Ambitious and active in her temper, yet inclined 
to cheerfulness and society ; of a lofty spirit, constant and even vehe¬ 
ment in her purpose, yet politic, gentle, and affable in her demeanour, 
she seemed to partake only so much cf the male virtues, as to render he> 
estimable, icitlurut relinquishing those soft graces which compose the 
proper ornament of her sex. 


GIBBON, 

In the second century of the Christian era the empire of Romo com¬ 
prehended the fairest part of the earth, and die most civilized portion of 
mankind. The frontiers of that extensive monarchy were guarded by 
ancient renown and disciplined valour. 2'he gentle but powerful 
influence of laws and manners had gradually cemented ilu; union of 
the provinces. Then peaceful inhabitants enjoyed and abused the 
advantages of ucalih and lu,\ury. The image of a free constitution 
was preserved with decent reverence. 

JOHNSON. 

Of genius, that power whwh constitutes a poet; tluit quality, unth- 
out which judgment is cold and knowledge is inert; that energy which 
collects, combines, amplifies, and animates , the superiority must, unth 
some hesitation, be allowed to Dryden. It is not to be inferred that of 
this poetical vigour Pope luul only a little, because Dryden had more, 
for every other writer since Milton must give place to Pope , and even 
of Dryden it must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs, he has 
not better poems. 

From the preceding instances we may form an idea of the 
power of the Saxon language; but by no means a just idea; for 
we must not conclude that the words which are not Saxon could 
not be supplied by Saxon words. On the contrary, Saxon terms 
might be substituted for almost all the words not marked as 
Saxon. 

To impress this sufficiently on the mind of the reader, it will 
bo necessary to show how much of our ancient language we 
have laid aside, and have suffered to become obsolete; because 
all our writers, from Chaucer to our own times, have used words 
of foreign origin rather than our own. 

In three pages of Alfred’s Orosius I found 78 words which have 
become obK>lcte, out of .^48, or about In three pages of his 
Boetius 1 found 143 obsolete, out of 666, or about J. In three 
Mges of his Bede I found 230 obsolete, out of 969, or about I. 
The difference in the proportion between these and the Orosius 
proceeds from the latter containing many historical names. Per- 
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haps we shall be near the truth if we say, as a general pnnciple, 
that one-fifth of the Anglo-Saxon language has ceased to be used 
in modern English. This loss must be of course taken into ac¬ 
count when we estimate the copiousness of our ancient language, 
by considering how much of it our English authors exhibit. 

I cannot agree with Hickes, in classing the works of Alfred 
under that division of the Saxon language which he calls Danish 
Saxon. The Danes had no fooling in England till after the 
period of Alfred’s manhood, and when they obtained a settle¬ 
ment, It was in East Anglia and Northumbria. We cannot 
therefore suppose that Alfred borrowed any part of his language 
from the Danes. None of their language could have become 
^ naturalized in Wessex before he wrote, nor have been adopted 
by him without cither reason or necessity. We may therefore 
refer to the Anglo-Saxon laws before the reign of Athelstan, and 
to the w'orks of Alfred, as containing the Anglo-Saxon language 
in Its genuine and uncorrupted state. 


(JHAPTEIl IV. 

On the Affinities and Analogies of the Anglo-Saxon Language. 

All languages which I have examined, besides discovering 
some direct ancestral consanguinity with particular tongues; as 
the Saxon with the (lotbic, Swedish, Danish, &c.; and the Latin 
with the Greek ; display also, in many of their words, a more 
distant relationship with almost all. Some word or other may 
be traced in the vocabularies of other nations; and every lan¬ 
guage bears strong niarks, that events have happened to the 
human race, like those which Moses has recorded in his account 
of the confusion of tongues, and the disf>crsion of mankind. The 
fragments of an original tongue seem, more or less, to exist in 
all; and no narrated phenomenon of ancient history accounts for 
the affinities and analogies of words which all languages exhibit, 
so satisfactorily as the abruption of a primitive language into 
many others, siifliciontly different to compel separations of the 
general population, and ycl jetaimng in all, some indications of u 
common origin. 

In such a confusion of mind, memory, and organs, as must 
have attended such an incident, most of the words and much of 
the structure of language would be materially altered in the future 
pronunciation, recollection, and use of the scattered families then 
existing, and consequentially in the orthography. But it is pro- 
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babie that many words would descend amid these variations into 
all the subsequent tongues: not the same words in every one, 
because various accidents would diversify what each retained; 
but every tongue will be found to have several terms which exist 
with the same meanings, or display related analogies, in other 
distant and apparently unconnected nations. Some of these 
fragments of the primitive tongues, or of some primeval speech, 
or their derivatives, might with adequate labour and care and 
judgment be still collected; but the task demands so much pene¬ 
tration—such a solid disci imination—such an abstinence from all 
warmth of imagination—such a suspension of human egotism— 
and such an extensive acquaintance with the numerous languages 
of the world, that perhaps no single individual could be found, 
capable of conducting the inquiry to a satisfactory termination. 
Such a curious collection would require many co-operators, and 
many successive efforts. 

But many persons, if they applied early to the subject, might 
gradually contribute to the accomplishment of the great task, by 
observing what affinities, or analogies, either directly or deriva¬ 
tively, some one particular language has with others; not pur¬ 
suing the delusive chimera of deriving it from any specific one, 
but endeavouring to trace its general relationship with all. I 
wished to have attempted this with the Anglo-Saxon language, 
but a defection of health, and adverse occupations, have inter¬ 
fered to prevent me from gratifying my own wishe.s. It may, 
however, be worth while to preserve a list of those analogies 
which I had begun to notice as deserving our consideration, in 
an ancient tongue; and therefore the following are subjoined to 
this History. Though the affinity of some may be questioned, 
yet in most it will be found highly probable, and too frequently, 
to have occurred by more chance. 


a, alu'ayx. 

a, hfe. New Zeal. 
abiban, to >rmain, to al>idf. 
abadan (a thceliin^) Pers. 
abi (a haf/itation) Toaga. 
ac, hut 

ac {hit) Irish. 
ace, ach, }>am. 

(I’m”) Greek. 
acbp, npr-tree. 
abics. Lot. 

acep, rt fiehl; an acre 
ager, hat. 
aypoc, a field. 
xbca, ngta. 
octo. Lot.. 


re I, oil. 

oleum, hat. 
aeleb, fire. 
aelan, to flame. 
a I ilight) Arab. 
ilak (sJiining'j ib. 
acn, one. 

Ev, Greek. 
unus, hat. 
aenja, narrow. 

angustus, (narrow) hat. 
scnjel, angel. 

an^sXos, Greek. 

2 cp, brass. 

ens, (of brass) hat. 
sepen, brazen. 
ccreus (brazen) Lot. 
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xf, food. 

asha (a supper) Sumo. 
es (eai) Lai. 
esca {food) tb. 
aec, he eat. 

est (he eat) Lot. 
aex, an axe. 

a|ivT), an kaichet. 
aex, an axle. 

axis (an axle) Lai. 
a^uVy an axle. 
apeppan, to lake away. 

aulerre (to take away) Lai. 
ajcn, frightened. 

ag (fear) Irish. 
aj, U'lekedness. 

ag ( fight) Irish. 
ahpyppan, to turn away. 

avertcre (to turn away) Lai. 
ahma ( the spirit) Goth. 

arjij.a. 

aiv (an age) Goth. 

a:vum (an age) Lai. 
aij, (hi ass) Goth. 

u;s, (hiass) Lot. 
all, all. 

allp, (all, the whole) Goth. 

oXof, the whole. 
alne, the arm. 

ulna (tlw arm) Lat. 

alpun, aloes. 

nl<x's (aloes) Lat. 
ambc p, a vessel. 

amphora (a vessel) Lat. 
amp, the shoulder. 

ufAo;, the shoulder. 
an, in. 

in (in) Lat. 
anccp, an anchor. 
nyx’jpa, an anchor. 
anchorn, Lat. 
atie, an heap. 
aOijv, enough. 
a6()»)v, (dninikint. 
amp, one Goth. 

unus (one) Lat. 
albop, ehler. 

albian, to grow oUl. 
aids (age) Goth. 
aX&esi, to tnereate. 


alec, fire. 

haul (the sun) Welsh. 
aKsa, tlw heat of the sun. 
alenian, macei'are. 

aXuw, to pine. 
alh, a teinjdc. 

aXoog, a sacred grove. 
amoipnian, to putnfy. 
afioXof, soft. 
mollis (soft) Lat. 
amunbian, to defend. 

oftuvo, to suecoul, 
ana, (ovet, atxrvc) Goth. 

avag, a king. 
anejel, an hook 
ayxuXos, (roohed. 
ayxL'Xr,, a dart, 
anakumbjan, to he. doivn. 
avaxsifxai, to lie down. 
accumbere (to he down) Lat. 
anbanemp, (pleasing, acceptii- 
hle) Goth. 

aviavtv, to j/lease, 
anje, aad, sevctely vexed,. 

asayxr), fate. 
an u nan, to tale away, 
assfiof, wind. 

anchpoe, causing horror. 

avOpaJ, burning coals. 
apeopian, to cut off. 

apafffffiv, to I ut of . 
apj, IhuI, wickctl. 

afyofT, uile, .slothful. 
apob, reiuly. 

aru, 1 Jit. 
appanaii, to allure. 

aa'ira^(j|j,ai, 1 kiss, 
apcyppeb, star reel. 

afi)p, a sUir. 
accop, poison. 

atcopian, to pensh, to corrupt. 

oLTau, to wrmml, or hurt, 
anxpumnep, anxieti/. 

anxielas (anxiety) Ixit. 
aplancan. to plant. 

plantare (to plant) ib. 
ape, brass. 

ire (in brass) ib. 
ap, width. 

ar (tillage) Irish. 
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ape a, a chest, 

area (a chest) Lai. 
apian, to honour, to pardon. 

araiana (^health) Susoo. 
apal, an ass. 
arr a, an ass. 

asinus (an ass) Lot. 
apceacan, to shake cff. 

excuterc, ib. 
appsepan, to scrape. 

scribu (to scrape) Russian. 
Aye, as. 

asay (like) Persian. 
aslia [like) ib. 
acUchan (but) Goth. 

autem (/;«/) Lat. 
authep, another. 

alter (anothet) Lat. 
ape jan, to carry aivay, 

evehere (to carry away) Lai. 

Bapm, a hay. 

bar (a friih, the sea) Irish. 
bapn (a son) Goth. 
beapn (a son) San. 

barr (a son) Irish. 
bcapb, a beard. 

barba (a heard) Lai. 
bebaelan, to separate. 

bdl, (to separate) Chald. 
bebclp an, to dip. 

bdil (tin) Chaid. 
bellan, to bellow. 

bula (to make a thundering 
noise) Susoo. 
benani, he deprive//. 

bana (castrated) Susoo. 
beopcdii, to tuir/.. 

bare (a e/og) Susoo. 
be pun, to t/ear, or carry. 
ben (to bear) Susoo. 
bi, near. 

be (here) Susoo. 
bi (against) GofJi. 

bi (against) Susoo. 
bljECc, bleats. 

balat (bleats) Lat. 
boj, a bough. 

boge, ( fruit) Sus. 


box, the box-tree. 

buxus (tfie box-tree) Lai. 
bpejo, a king. 

rego (to govern) Lai. 
regem (a king) ib. 
buan, to inhabit. 

bu (to stay long) Sus. 
bu (to continue) ib. 
bypel, a cup-bearer. 

ben (inioxicaiing liqum ) Sus. 
bopj, a stall. 

€sg, an ox. 
bpab, huge, vast. 

CpaSog, heavy. 
bps ban, to roast. 

€pa^Eiu, to Iml. 
bp aechme, a noise. 

Spa^siv, to make a noise. 
bp rue, he broke. 
bpic, a fragment 
bpocop, broken. 

€paj(uj, short. 
bpemman, frcniere. 

§pE/i£iv, to threaten. 
bpoc, a brook. 

&p5>^w, 1 water. 
bpucan, to eat. 

gpuji'eiv, to Inte, or swallow. 
Spofl'xEiv, to eat. 
bapeh, a skiff 
Sapig, a boat 
beal, dcstructicm. 
bil, a bdl, or weapon. 

SeXeg, a dart. 

Cije, a key. 
jfEw, to take, 
sgu, to hold. 
cslan, to be cold. 

gelu (frost) Lat 
ctennan, to know. 

ynutSxu, I know, 
esnneb, tx>m. 

yivo|xai, 1 am born. 
csnpyn, a race. 

yEvvo, a rare. 
cap, quick, sharp. 

xaipopn, (I fox. 
calb, cold. 

gclidus (cold) Lat. 
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calic, a cup. 

calut (a cup) Lot. 
calb, called. 
xaXsu, I caU. 
xsXKu, I tall. 
calo, bald. 

calvus {bald) Lot. 
camp, a field of battle, a camp. 
campus {a field) tb. 
camp (rt feat, a circle) Welsh. 
cancejie, a crab, a disease. 

cancer {a crab) Lot. 
canbel, a candle. 

candela {a candle) ib. 
ranna, a can, a howl. 
xavijc, a can, a hotel. 
canistrum {a can, a bowl) 
Lot. 

cancecunj, horselaugh. 
cachinnus {horselaugh) d>. 

^ horselaugh. 

cap, tare. 

cura {caic) Lot. 

. kir {passion) Armenian 
cardd {duime, disgrace) Wcl. 
cur {anxiety) ib. 

XTjp, calamitij. 
kharchar {anguish) Pers. 
khar (a thorn) tb. 
care {tare) Welsh. 
capian, to he anxious. 

yepuEiv, to complain. 
capp, a rock, a stone. 

careg {a stoiu) Welsh. 
rac, a cat. 

*a7T(if, a cat. 
callus (a cat) Lot. 
cath {a cat) Welsh. 
caul, colcuort 

caulis {coleieort) Lot. 
capi, a basket 

cawcll (a basket) Welsh. 
cau {to enclose) tb. 
ceap, chaff. 

xappr,, ilwff. 
ccalc, chalk, a stone. 

calx {a stone) Lot. 
ccap, cattle 

agriculture, 
yrrrdn, a farm. 


ccap pan, to kill, to carve. 
*ap(psiv, to break tn pieces, 
xsipsiv, to cut. 

ceape, a strife, contention. 
cas, Welsh. 

ceapeep, a city, a castle. 
kostra {a castle) Chaldee. 
casirum {a castle) Lot. 
cejan, to call. 

xau'go^m, I boast. 
cene, bold, hostile. 

keno {bad) Nnc ZcaL 
cennan, to beget. 
ysvvafu, to beget. 
cenediu {to beget) Welsh. 
cco, a crow. 

xopuvr], a crow. 
ceol, a ship. 
xeXjjc, swift. 

cepan, to covet, to entrap. 

captarc {to covet, to entrap) 
Lot. 

cepnan, to ihurn. 

corddi {to churn) ff'clsh. 
c eppe, a bend, a turning. 
coredd {a iviiuling) Welsh. 
corddi {to turn about) ib. 
cor {a round) ib. 
t epc, ihecse. 
cascus, Lai. 

cebpan, to keep, or hohl. 

capsa {a chest) ih. 
cicen, the young, a chick. 

cyw {tlw young) Welsh. 

< lb, (onlcntum, shtfe. 

cad {a battle) H elsh. 

( imbal, a cymbal. 

cymbuliim {a cymbal) Lot. 
cinb, a race. 

cenau {an offspring) Welsh. 
cenedl {a tribe) ib. 
kin {a wife) Armen. 
cinn, a kind, or rare. 

genus {a rare) Lot. 
cipcol, a circle. 

circulus {a circle) ib. 
cipciic, circular. 

circularis [tircular) Lai. 
cipc, benignity, bounty. 
chad {benignity, bounty) Heb. 
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cifce, a chest. 

ciflta (a chest) Lot. 
cif cen beam, a c}vestnut tree. 

castanea [a chestnut tree) tb. 
cice, a cUy. 

civitas [a cUy) ih. 
clupa, a prison. 
clausus [shut up) ib. 
xXeiu, I shut up. 
cleop, a globe. 

globus {a globe) Lot, 
climan, to climb. 

xXjfiaf, a ladder. 
cloccan, to clock. 

glocire (to clock) Lot. 
cleoppian, to ccdl. 

xXa^Eiv, to make a nonse, 
i lop, to ilcw. 

glomus [a clew) Lat. 
xKu6u, 1 spin. 
clipp, a lull. 

collis (a lull) Lat. 
c\\ifihx:, Jull of chffs. 

clivosiis (full of cliffs) lb. 
cnxp, a button. 

cnap (a knob) Welsh. 
cneap, a ship. 

nav (a ship) Anncnxan. 
navis (a ship) Lat. 
vauj, a ship. 
cneou, the knee. 

genu [the knee) Lat. 

)(VT)p.7), the leg. 
cnip, a knife. 
xvau, to r ut. 
cnif [pain) Welsh. 
enocian, to heat, to know. 

cnociaw (to knock) tb. 
cnobian, to bcstoie. 
cnod (a crop) Hr/sA. 
cnidiaw [toi/ichlaiiincicase) tb. 
cnoll, a knoll, a top. 

cnoll [a knoll, a top) tb. 
cnuck, a joint, a knuckle. 

enue [a joint) tb. 
cnpllan, to knell. 

cnull (a passing bcU) tb. 
cnocca, a knot. 
necto (to tie) Lat. 
nodus [a knot) tb. 


cnyccan, to tie. 

nectere (to tu) ib. 
coc, a cook. 

coquus [a cook) ib. 
cobb, a wallet. 

cod [a budget, or bag) Welsh. 
cop, a cave, a cove. 

cof [an hoUeno trunk) ib. 
cavea [a cave) Lat. 
colla, an helmet. 

galea [an helmet) ib. 
copp, an ajyex, a top. 

cop (the top) Welsh. 
copn, corn. 

Kier [food) Armen. 
copnepeop, a cornel-tree. 
cornus [a cornel-tree) Lat. 

сор, a kiss. 

cus, [a kiss) Welsh. 
copchep, a multitude. 

cordd [a multitude) tb. 
copp, execration. 
coppian, to curse. 

chrrn [he cursed) Ileh. 
chrf [lie upln aided) tb. 
copp, a fetter. 

cosp [a fetter) Welsh. 
cospi [to chastise) tb. 

сос, a house, a cottage. 
cut [a hovel) tb. 

cocc, a cluunber. 

xoitt;, a hed-rextm. 
cpacetcan, to croak. 
crocitarc (to cioak) Lot. 
crocio (to croak) tb. 

Grecian (to .scream) Welsh. 
cpabel, a cradle, 
cryd [a ct adlc) tb. 
cpxpca, a crest. 

crista (a crest) Lat. 
cpxc, a cart. 

carrum [a cart) tb, 
epap, a crow. 

corvus [a croic) tb. 
epeopan, to creep. 

repere (to creep) tb. 
epoh, saffron. 

crocus [saffron) tb, 
cpucc, a gibbet, or cross. 
crux (a gibbet, or cross) tb. 
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cjiupc, a vault, a grot. 

crypta (a vault, a grot) LocU 
cu, a caw. 

t’ kau (a buffalo) Hottentot. 
t’ goos (a cow) ib. 
curcumini (a cow) Etluop. 
chhui (a ram) Arm. 
cucian, to be alive. 

■ kea, kja (he lived) ib. 
chich (he lived) Jieb. 
chich (life) lb. 
culpep, a dove. 

columba (a dove) dual. 
cula, a cowl. 

cucullus (a cowl) %b. 
culcop, a ploughshare. 

culler (aploughshare) tb. 
ciinnan, to kmnc. 

ceninw (toperceive) Welsh, 
con (astute) }leb. 
gen (the intellect) Welsh. 
cunp, a curse. 

kier (^jxissum) Arm. 
cure, c/uiste. 

Kuis (a virgin) Arm. 
cuch, known. 

get (knouing) ib. 
cpbben, said. 
c pib, a saying. 

ewed (a saying) Welsh. 
epacchan, to say. 

cwedla (to talk) ih. 
cpaean, to shake. 

quatere (to shake) Lot. 
<;wyvan (to waver) Welsh. 
qwaen (a sudden motion) tb 
c^ellan, to kill. 
cpelan, to die. 
cpcalen, slaughter. 

noXjtelv, to cut eff. 
epeman, to please, toJiatter. 
kam (desire) Pers. 
qwara (to play) Welsh. 
qweg (pleasant) ib. 
khrm (pleasing) Pers. 
epen, wife, queen. 

kialttnfe) Heb. 
epic, ^tve, quickened, 
qwyth Q-ife) Welsh. 
qweiaw (to quicken) ib. 


cpiman, to come. 

^win (motion) ib. 
cpibol, evil-moutked. 

cwidw (a sorcerer) tb. 
epyr^”* toshake. 

quassare (to shake) Lot. 
cpychan, to lament. 

cwithaw (U) he in a dilemma.) 

Welsh. 

cjrccne, a kitchen. 

coquina (a kitchen) Lot. 
cyjean, to call. 

vocare (to call), vox (voice) ib. 
cylene, a kitchen. 

culina (a IcUchen) ib. 
cyn, the chin. 
ytvof, the chin. 
gen (die chin) Welsh. 
cyn, an cffspnng. 
yrvoi, an offspring. 
genus (an offspring) Lot. 
cync, rotfol. 
cynej, king. 

cyn (a chief) Welsh. 
khan (a chief) Pers. 
cynn, a tribe. 

genus (a race) Lot. 
cynpen, a nation. 

gens (a nation) tb. 
cypa, a Ixisket. 

cophmus (a basket) ib. 
cypeleac.a monument, a grave¬ 
stone. 

cippus (a monument, a grave- 
ston^ lb. 

cypbc, he turned. 

qwired (asudden tuin) Welsh. 
cyppan, to return. 

cor (a circle, a round) ib. 
corawl (a turning round) tb. 
cypp-epeop, a cherry-tree. 
cemsus (a cherrytree) luit. 

Da, a doe. 

dama (a doe) Lai. 
beeb, a deed. 
dad (any thing) Egypt, 
dad (an ad) Pert. 
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basj, a day. 

dies (a day) Lot. 
diah (o day) Gaelic. 
div (a day) Arm. 
diaw (a day) Welsh. 
bael, a part. 

dail (a share) Gaelic. 
bal, division. 

dal {a share) ib. 
ball, a hatUm. 

dal (to catch hold) Welsh. 
beab, dead. 

daudr (dead) Gaelic. 
daf (dead) Arab. 
beai, colour. 

daxal (a dye) Arab. 
be ah, a tincture. 

dean (colour) Gaelic. 
bejle, hidden, secret 
daghl (false) Arab. 
dagmar (an hidden thing) ib. 
dgi (dark) ib. 
bem, slaughter. 
dema (blood) ib. 
dm (slaughter) Ileb. 
bema, a judge. 
din (a judge) ib. 
don (he judged) ih. 
bemn, a loss. 

damnum (a loss) Lot. 
damikal (a misfortune) Pers. 
damar (ruin) Arab. 
bcncjan, to beat, to ding. 

ding (to beat, to strike) Sus. 
beopl, devil. 

diabolus (devil) Lot. 
beoji, deer, wild beasts. 

deer, wild beasts. 
bcopc, dark. 

dorcha (dark) Gaelic. 
darka (a cloud) Pets. 
dghe (dark) Arab. 
bil^ian, to destroy. 

dileu (to destroy) Welsh. 
delere (to destroy) Lot. 
bim, dim, obscure. 
dihms (dark) Pers. 
dina (dim, obscure) Arab. 
boema, a judge. 

doou (a judge) Syriac. 


bochcep, a daughter. 
bohcep, a daughter. 
dokht (a daughter) Pers. 
dokhter (a daughter) ib. 
bopa, a door. 

doras (a door) Gaelic. 
bpabbe, dirt. 

drab (a spot) ib. 
bpaian, to drag, to draw, 
tranere (to drag) Lot. 
dragan (to pull) Gaelic. 
bpeam, melody, an organ. 

dran (a tune) ib. 
bpecan, to torment. 
drag (anger) Gael. 
drice (angry) tb. 
bpepan, to disturb. 

drip (affliction) ib. 
bpopian, to drop. 

dreogan (to drop) ib. 
bpy, a magician. 

draoi (a magician) ib. 
bujech, nobility. 

dux (a leader) Lot. 
bun, a hill, or doums, 

dun (a fortified htU) Gael. 
bunn, a dun colour. 

donn (a dun colour) ib. 
bup, a door. 

oar (a door) Pers. 
dorus (a door) Gael. 
bupc, dust. 

dus (dust) lb. 
bynan, to dine, to feed. 

dong (to eat) Susoo. 
bync, a blow. 
ding (to beca) ib. 

€a, water. 

le (water) ib. 
eapep, a boar. 

aper (a boar) Lot. 
eaje, an eye. 

oculus (an eye) tb. 
eahea, eight. 
oclo (eight) lb. 

eahcaj-ichon, the eighth time. 

octies (the eighth time) tb. 
eal, an aioL 

sub-ula (an awl) tb. 
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earn an, to yean. 

enitor (to yean) Lot. 
cap, an tar com. 

arista (an ear cf corn) Lot. 
cap, the ear. 

auris {the ear) tb. 
eax, an axle. 

axis {an axle) th. 

*ecan, to increase. 

augere (to increase) th. 
cceb, vinegar. 

acetum {vinegar) tb. 
ecj, an edge. 

acies {an edge) iti. 
e p r C, luiste. 

lestinatio {haste) th. 
eprenn, to ruisten. 

festinare {to hasten) tb. 
cjle, a dormouse. 

gljs {a dormouse) th. 
ejop, the ti'avcs of the sea. 

equor {the u'aves of the sea) th. 
ele, oil. 

oleum {ml) th. 
elehepe, onilxr. 

electrum {amber) th. 
ellep, cgherietse. 
aliter (othennsr) th. 
alias (another time) ib. 
ellop, elsewhere. 
alio {elsewhere) ih. 
alius (elscichere) tb. 
elm, an elm. 

ulinus {an elm) ih. 
elpcnb, an elephant. 

clephanta {an elephant) tb. 
eneb, a duck. 

anas {a duck) tb. 
eiije, sorrow. 

angustia (sorrow) ilr. 
eopob, a txxiy of men. 

cohors (a body of own) tb. 
cop pa, anger. 

ira (anger) th. 
eoppian, to be angiy. 

irasci (to be angry) Lai. 
cop, alas. 
heu (alas) th. 
vffi (alas) tb. 


eopol, an ass. 

asmua (an ass) tb. 
eopa, an ewe. 

ovis (an etee) tb. 
epe, a chest. 

area (a chest) Lot. 
epian, to plough. 

Epa, the earth. 
arare (to plough) Lot. 
ecan, to eat. 

edere, (to cat) tb. 


Facaii, to make, to acyutie. 
facore (to do) tb. 
fucan (to do) Ihnga. 
pacen, (iecevt. 

fuco (to counterfeit) Lot, 
facinus (wickedness) tb. 
pJBCcean, to jetek. 

Tacesso (to procure) ib. 
psDCclc, a little torch. 

ftrcula (a hide torch) th. 
psejen, glotl. 

gKu&fo(, glad. 
paejep, beauttfid,fatr. 

(peuxof, splendul. 
fziXe, faithful. 

lidelis ( fatthful) Lot.. 
pi I Ian, to offend. 
fallax (deceitful) ib. 
fallere (to deceive) tb. 


ipaXXsiv, to deceive. 
pam, foam. 
pasman, to foam. 

fumare (to smoke) Lai. 
pimna, a girl. 

fcmina (a woman) tb. 
pacp, sudden. 

fors (chance) Lot 
pip an, to terrify. 
lera (a unld beast) ih. 
ferus (wtlfl) tb. 
ferire (to strike) tb. 
ferox (fierce) tb. 
piplice, by chance. 

forte (try chance) tb. 
paepm, supper. 
far (com) tb. 
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paspr , a verse. 

versus (a verse) Lot, 
papch, the mind. 
paepchpabe, strong. 

fortis (strong) ib. 
payicen, a fastness, a citadel. 

mstigium (a summit) ib. 
par, a colour, many .coloured. 
lucus (a paint) ib. 

paznian, to rcjaux. 

fang (to lave) Susoo. 
pah, a foe. 

q>axj, to kill. 
pah, discoloured. 

ipaiof, dusky. 

Yi.\e,ye,fidlau'-colour. 
flavus (ytUaiv) Lat. 
fulvus (tawny) ib. 
pana, (cloth) Goth. 

pannus (cloth) Lai. 
pann, a fan. 

vannus (a fan) il> 
papan, to go. 

fa (to come, to go to) Sus. 
pax, a vessel, a cup. 
pac, a vessel. 

fete (a small basket) ib. 
paclia, (an enclosure) Goth. 

(parvri, a stall. 
paul, foul. 

(pauXog, vile. 
pea, money. 
pco, monei/. 

fe (affairs, a concern) Sus. 
feo (to pive) lb. 
pcallaii, to fall. 

(jMXXfiv, to sltp. 
fallere (to shp) Lat. 
pepep, a fever. 
pc bn I an, to be feveiish. 

febris ( fever) ib. 
pecele, a torch. 

fax (a torch). 
pebep, a teing. 

¥K«f5poc, sunfl. 
pell, a skin. 

pellis (a skin) Lat. 
pell, cluder, anger, cruel. 
fel (bile) lb. 


peop, far off. 

ferns (erut ef doors) ib. 
pepa, (the borders) Goth. 

-rspoff, the borders. 
pepan, to hear, or carry. 
ferre (to bear, or carry) 
(pspBiy, to bear, or carry. 
pepon, fierce. 

ferus (fierce) Lat. 
pic, a fig. 

ficus (a fig) lb. 
pip, five. 
pinie, corrupted. 
finio (I end) ib. 
finis (end, death) ib. 
epevu, I kill. 
pinn, a fin 

pinna (a fin) ih. 
pinol, fennel. 

faeniculum (fennel) ib. 
pipap, men. 

viros (men) ih. 

pipe./iA. 

piscis (fish) lb. 
pipcian, to fish. 

piscari (to fi.sh) ib. 
pichele, a fiddle. 

fidicula (a fiddle) Lat. 
pie an, to flay, to unskin. 

ipXoiEd., to flay, to unskin 
pleocan, to float. 

fluitarc (to float) Lat. 
pleopan, to floic 
fiuere (to flow) ib. 
plcppa, a flowing. 

fluxus (« flowing) lb. 
ploce, a flock of sheep 
floccus (a lock of wool) il. 
plob, a flood. 

<pXo5au, I moiston. 
ploh, a flaw. 

ipKau, I break. 
ploccepan, to flutter. 
fluctus (a wave) Lat. 
fiuctuare (to fluctuate) th. 
plum, a river. 

flumen (a river) ib. 
plyp, a fleece. 

(pXwof, the bark. 
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poD, Ut take- 

funia (a TOft) Lat- 
pon Gath. 

ipajvfiv, to shine, 
ipavog, a torch. 
pone, a fork. 

furca (a fork) Lot, 
po|ihcleap, intrepid. 

fortis {intrepid) tb. 
ppaceb, vile, filthy. 
fraceo (to pxtinfy') ib. 
fracidus (rotten) ih. 
ppacen, dangerous. 

fragilia (brittle) ih. 
ppsenc, a bridle.. 

frenum (a bridle) ib 
ppicca, a cryer. 

pra!CO (a cryer) ih. 
ppinan, to consult, to itufuue 
ipprjv, the mt7td. 
ppum, beginning. 

formare (to frame) Lat. 
ppypan, to freeze. 

frigus (cold) lb. 
puxel, a bird. 

iugio (I fly) lb 
pul, foul. 

(pa'j'kos. Vile. 
pull, Jull. 
pyllan, to fill. 

ipXEEiv, to be full. 
piilpcan, to support. 

fulcire (to support) Lat. 
pylneppe, soot. 

fuligo (soot) lb. 
pyn. fire. 

fun (heat) Susoo. 
furor (fury) Lat. 
pypn, fire. 

furnua (an oven) tb. 
pypan, to hasten 

fcstinarc (to hasten) tb. 
pell, the skin. 

^EXXof, the bark. 
penjan, to seize. 

^EvEiv, to plunder. 


jamol, a camel. 

camelus (a camel) Lat. 
jac, a gate. 

gala (to keep, to preserve) Su.t. 
jea, yes, truly. 

ys, certainly. 
jeoc, a yoke, 
jugum (a yoke) Lat. 
yugh (a yoke) Fers. 
jcolapc, a JUsh-colour. 
gilvus (a flesh'Txdour) ImI. 
a giant. 

gigantem (o giant) ib. 

51m, a gem, 

gemma (a gem) tb. 

50 b, the supreme. 

khoda (the supreme) Pers. 
5 pab, a degree. 

gradua (a degree) Lat. 

Xpsep, a grave. 

graphum (a grave) tb. 
jpcnnian, to grunt. 

grunnire (to grunt) tb. 
jpapan, to engrave, 
yirofin, to engrave 
ypttipEiv, to write. 
jpjEj, hoary, gray. 
ypaia, an old woman. 


babban, to have. 

habere (to have) Lat. 
he 3.\, a hall, OT court. 
hxlla, a hall, or court. 

aula (a hall, or court) ib. 
h%lm, a stalk. 

culmua (a stalk) tb 
haechen, a pagan. 

ethnicua (a pagan) tb. 
ha^a, a farm. 

agellua (a farm) xb. 
he I an, to hide. 

celare (to hide) ib. 
hemecho, marriage. 
haemech, marriage. 

hymen (marruige) ih 
henep, hemp. 

cannabia (hemp) xb. 
heno, to' 
en (to ') li). 


Daer, a cuckow. 

cuculiu, (a cuckow) Lat. 


10 * 
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he non, hence. 

hinc {hence) Lot. 
hnuc, a nut. 

DUX (a nut) %h. 
hopn, a horn. 

cornu (o horn) tb. 
hpch, an %nundaUon. 

^SOJ, to flow. 
hpcman, to cry out. 
a word. 

|su, to speak. 
hpin, touch. 

the skin. 

hpupan, to rusii. 

ruore {to rush) Lai. 
hpelc, of what sort. 

qualis {of what sort) tb. 
hpcppian, to be turned. 

versari (to he turned) tb. 
hponne, when. 
quando {when) tb. 

Ic, /. 

ego {!) lb. 
syu, I. 

iber, a woman. 

(loo;, beauty. 
leppc, anger. 
ippe, anger. 

ira {anger) Lai. 
il bflie sun) Goth. 

»)Xioj, the sun. 
imnc, a hytnn. 

hymnus {a hymn) Lot. 
in, %n. 

in {in) ib. 
loic, a joke. 

jocus (a joke) tb. 
ip {he) Goth. 

la {/le) Lu. 

ip, Jie u. 

IS {/le ts) Heb. 
ipc {he ts) GoOi. 
eat Oie is) Lot. 

SCI, he IS. 

IC, tl. 

id {U) Lot. 

Lac, a lake. 

lacus (a lake) tb. 


l»rel, a level. 

libella (a level) Lat. 

Iseje, a law. 

legem {a law) ib. 

Isenj, long. 

longus {long) ib. 
lam, loam. 
limus {loam) tb. 
lauepce, a lark. 

alauda {a lark) tb. 
leaj, a place. 

I era, a place. 

I()cus {a place) tb. 

Icchc, light. 

lux {light) tb. 
leon, a lion. 
leo {a lion) tb. 
hzu, a lion. 
liccian, to Itck. 

lakiel (to Iwk) Chald. 
iakiel (to Itck) Syr. 
iakicl (to lick) Arm. 
linen, linen. 

Iineus {linen) Lat 
lip, a hp. 

labium (a lip) tb. 
lixan, to shine. 

lux [light) lb. 
lop, praise. 

laus {praise) tb. 

ClOsEjcp, thin, meagre. 

macer (thin, mcagie) tb. 
micl, a }Mrt. 

ml {to cut off, to divide) Heb. 
melan, to say. 

(ifXofT, a song. 
micnan, to mean. 
manian, to exhort. 
mens {the mind) Lat. 
fiEvof, the mind. 
mna (to reckon) Chald. 
mjenpumuDjc, a during. 

mansio {a dwelltng) Lat. 
msepa, borders. 

mertc (borders) tb. 
maja, the stomach, 

(*aySif) 0 C, a cook 
mapm, marble. 

marmor (marble) Lat. 
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power. 

micel, great. 

niagnus (great) Lot. 
(Liyav, great, 
meal pc, tnalloU!, 
malva (mallow) ib. 
meca, a sword. 

machcera (a sword) ib. 

* mucro (a point) tb. 

to fight. 

mcbcme, great, dignified. 

fisSu, to command. 
me, me . 

(i.6, me. 
me op, moss. 

muscus (moss) Lot. 
meppe, a marsh. 

mariscus (a marsh) tb, 
machelan, to speak. 
mechcl, a discourse. 

fAuSof, a discourse. 
me cep, metre. 

metrum (metre) Xeit. 

.mib, muidle, 

medius (middle) ib. 
mib, a bushel. 

modius (a bushel) tb. 
mil, a mile. 

miliare (a mile) ib. 
mi lb, mdd. 

mlau (to Ix" soothing) Ileb. 
mulceo (I soothe) Lot. 
mill pc, sweet. 

mulsus (sieeet) ib. 
miln, a mill. 

mola (a mill.stone) il>. 
p.uXi), a mill.stn7ie. 
minj'ian, to make small. 
minuere (to make small) tb. 
(juvuoc, small. 
mna (to distribute) J£eb. 
mine, mint. 

mentha (mint) Lot. 
mobep, mother, 
fuirrip, mother. 
mater (mother) LaC. 
mona, the moon. 

the moon. 

monach, a month. 

(4T]v, a month. 
mensis (a month) Lot. 


mopch, death. 
mors (death) Lot. 
mot (death) Heb. 
maoot (death) Malay. 
moot (death) Hindoostan. 
murk (death) ib. 
mun, a hand. 

manus (a hand) Lot. 

(isSsX, council. 

IssSog, council. 
mul, a mule. 

mu I us (a mule) Lai. 
munc, a mount. 

montem (a mount) tb. 
mupcnian, to murmur. 

murmurare (to murmur) ib. 
mup, a mouse, 
five, a mouse. 
mus (a mouse) Lot. 
mupcel, a muscel-fish. 

musculus (a muscel-fish) th. 
mu pc, neu’ wine. 

mustum (new wine) tb. 
mylen, a mill. 

molendinum (a mill) ib, 
inylcian, to muk. 

mulgere (to milk) tb. 
mynejian, to admonish. 

moncre (to admonish) ib. 
mynec, money. 
moncta (money) ih. 

Xeop, new. 
vfof, new. 
novus (neic) Lot. 
no pi an, to make new. 
vEuu, to make new. 
novo (to make new) Lai. 
innovo (to make new) tb. 
no, not. 

non (not) tb. 
nu, note. 

nuQC (now) tb. 
n y e, a nest. 

nidus (rt nest) tb. 
nacob, naked. 

wooioc, a skin urUli its fleece. 
nxcan, to kill. 

nocare (to kill) Lot. 
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nsjan, to nod. 

V9U6J, to nod. 
nuo (to nod) Lot. 
nihc, mghi. 

noctem (night) tb. 
vuxi-oc, night. 
natna, name. 
nemn, name. 

nomen (name) Lot. 
naepe, a turnip. 

napus (a turnip) ib. 
najp e, a nose. 

nasuB (a nose) ib. 
naepfa, a protnoniory. 

vrjgoe, an island. 
naman, to name. 

nominare (to name) Lot. 
nan, no one. 

nemo (no one) tb. 
nachaep, neither. 

neuter (neither) ib. 
nepa, a nephew. 

nepos (a nephew) ib. 
nepene, a niece. 

neptis (a niece) ib. 
ncllan, to Ire unwilling. 
nolle (to be unwilling) ib. 

Oepepe, haste. 

festinatio (haste) ib. 
oppnian, to offer, 1o sacrifice. 

olferre (to rfier, to sacrifice) ib. 
open, ojien. 

apertus (open) ib, 
openian, to ojjcn. 

aj>crio (1 open) tb 
op, (ieginning. 

ongo (beginning) ib, 
opc, a jar. 

orca (a jar) ib. 

Pal, a stake. 

pa I us (a stake) Lot. 
pan, cloM. 

pannus (cloth) tb. 
panna, a pan 

patina (a pan) ib. 
papij, the poppy. 

{wpnver (the Jioppy) tb. 


papa, a peacock. 

pavo (a peacock) ib. 
pic, pitch. 

put ( pitch) lb. 
sagga, pitch. 
pil, a pile. 

pila (a pile) Lot. 
pilan, to drive with a pile. 

noCKKci, to shake. 
pile, a pillow. 

pulvinar (a piUow) Lot. 
pin, pain. 

psena (pain) ib. 

•f'oivTj, paifi. 

pinan, to torture. 
irsiva, hunger. 
irovsu, to cause pain, 
srovoe, pain. 
pipa, pease. 

pisa (pease) Lot 
picc, a pit, a well. 

puteus (a well) ib. 
piseca, a sheet. 

plateea (a sheet) tb. 
plane, a plant. 

planta (a plant) ib. 
plaecce, a slap. 
pleccian, to strike. 

’sXrjTTu, to strike. 
plancian, to plant. 

plantare (to plant) Lat. 
plapcep, a plaster. 

emplastrum (a plastet) ib. 
plume, a plum. 

prunum (a plum) ib 
ponb, a pound. 

pondo (a paurul) ib 
pope, apart. 

port us (a port) ib. 
pup, pure. 

purus (pure) ib. 
pynjan, to prick. 
pungere (toprick) tb. 

Race, history. 

ra (to do) Coptic. 
pteb, a discourse. 
jsw, I speak, 
a word. 
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pxb, quick,ready. 

^aSios, easy. 
paejn, ram. 

^ouvw, to pour. 
penc, glory, pride. 
pcnc, proud. 

ran (a name) Copt. 
peapiao, to rob. 
peapcpe, a spoiler. 
pepa, a spoiler. 

reftahe (a spoiler) Copt. 
refskiou (a spoiler) tb 
peccepc, a ruler. 

rector (a ruler) Lot 
pejn, a ruler. 

regnum {a kingtlom) ib 
regnnre (to reign) tb 
pcjcl, a rule 

regula (a rule) tb. 
pehc, right. 

rectus [right) tb. 
picc, a region. 

regio (a region) tb 
.picpian, to i ulc. 
pixian, to rule. 

re\i [I have ruled) ib 
pihcc, justh/ 
ntc [justly) lb 
pubc, rue 
ruta [rue) tb. 

Sabdii, linen. 

sab I [a shirt) Pers. 
sabibat [a vest) Arm 
pac, Lontentiou, quarrel. 
sakhinat [rage) Arab. 
bukht [indignation) tb. 
sakht [violent) Pers. 
skr [a falsehood) Heb 
pace, a sack 

saccus [a sack) Lot. 
aaxxog, a sack. 
sok [a sack) Coptic. 
sk (a sack) lleb. 
sakil [weighty) Arab. 
pabian, to be full. 

sat [sufficient) Lat. 
paeb, seed 

sid [seed) Copt 
sat [to sow) lb. 


psejen, a saying. 
psejan, to say. 

sakhun (a saying) Pers. 
sag (to roar) Heb. 
saji (to speak) Copt. 
paejebnyppe, a sacrtjice. 

sgd [he adored) Heb. 
psejep, a sword. 

(Sayafif, a Persian sword. 
pael, time. 

sal ah [age, years) Pers. 
sal (a year) ib. 
pael, loell. 

snlim [safe) tb. 
salus [safety) Lat. 
p ae 1 c h, prosperity. 
tfsXac, splendour. 
siloh (to rest) Heb. 
pal, a hall, a palace. 

salar [a prince) Pers. 
pala, a bond. 

saleb [seizing) Arab. 
palh, a unllow. 

salah [a unckerdxisket) Pers 
pale, sail. 
sal [salt) Lat. 
salt [sharp) Arab. 

(faXog, the sea-coast. 
pamc, the same 
similis [like) Lat 
sinod [likeness) Copt. 
pammcele, concordant. 

saml [reconciliation) Arab. 
paniu, together. 
pamob, together. 

simul [together) Lat. 
simal [assistant) Arab. 
pacnj, song. 
sensen (a sound) Copt 
scDsen [to sound) tb. 
pape, soap. 

sabun [soap) Arab 
sapo [soap) Lat. 
pap, sore, sorry. 
sa [infirmity) Arab. 
sansk [a tear) Pers. 
sarsan [fear) ib. 
paub [a sacrifice) Gcth 
sajjat [an idol) Arab. 
sajjad [adoring) tb. 
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fcffiji, a ploughshare. 

skat {to plough) Copt. 
pcamian, to be ashamed. 

shaamat {adversity) Pers. 
pcanc, t)ie thigh. 

iskana {the thigh) Arab. 
pcacejve, a thief. 

shaki {a criminal) ib. 
pceala, scales. 

Bcalae (scales) Lot. 
pee am, shame. 

osham {a crime) Pers. 
preapib, a fragment. 

asknrdiin {to bruise) Pe/s. 
pceac, a part. 

shat {dispersed, distinct) Arab. 
shatey (a share) ib. 
pcen, shining. 

askar {polishing) ib. 
peep, a sheep. 
sha (a sheep) ib. 
shat {a sheep) ih, 
pculben, the shoulder. 

scapula {the shoulder) Lot 
peunp, satrf. 

iskuran {dioss) Arab. 
pcylb , a crime. 

cTxuXov, plunder. 
peype, shmt. 

curtus {short) Lot. 
prypean, to shorten. 

curtare {to shorten) ib, 
pc pa, the intellect. 
sufi {leisc) Arab. 
sabe (msi) Copt. 
sabo {to learn) ib. 
p*pc, quiet. 

safa [content) Pers. 
paejhan, to sail, 
sayl {Jlou ing) Arab. 
tfaXos, the sea. 
pa; jnian, to sign. 

signare {to sign) Lot. 
pejne, a drag-net. 

sagena (a drag-net) tb. 

)'c^en, a sign. 

signum (a sign) tb. 
pet, time, opportunity, 
woi {time) Copt. 


pel, good. 

salih (Aood) Arab, 
saluh {good) ib. 
salah {virtue) ib. 
ffeXoi, brightness. 
selsol (to adorn) Copt, 
pema, a judge. 

simmet {an old man) Arab 
peman, to adjust a dispute. 
samn {adjusting) ib. 
semne (to dispose) Copt. 
pemle, always. 

semper {always) Lot. 
pynb, they arc. 

sunt (they are) ib. 
penban, to send. 

sen (to pass over) Copt. 
peoc, sick. 

sakim {sick) Arab. 
sakam {sickness) ib. 
peopen, seven. 

septem {seven) Lai. 
rc on, to see. 

sima {the face) Pers. 
peon, tv flow. 

(fsiu, to agitate. 
pecan, to jdant. 

set (to sow) Copt. 
pecan, to set. 

set {the tail) lb. 
pcchel, a seat. 

sedes {a seat) Lot. 
pex, SIX. 

sex {six) Lot. 
ig, SIX. 

p e xc a, the sixth part. 

sextus {the sixth jmrt) Lot. 
pi, he thou. 

SIS (he thoif lb. 
pib, peace. 

sabat {rest) Heb. 
pib, a kinsman. 

sabab {affinity) Pers. 
pi bun, seven. 

sabia {seven) Arab. 
sba {seven) Heb. 
pipe, a Steve, 
pipcan, to st/t. 
saisafat {sifting) Pers. 
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j-ij-can, to sift. 

saflan (to bore) Pers. 
suffidan {to perforate) tb. 
j-ijel, a bracelet, a button. 

rfiT'Xoi, ear-Txngs. 
pin, sin. 

sinlaycl {evil) Arab. 
sintayel (obscene) ib. 
snaah {haired) Heb. 
pincijp {an old man) Goth. 

senex {an old man) Lot. 
pican, to sU. 

sitan {reclining) Pers. 
piccacli, he sUs. 

sedel {he sits) Lot. 
plibe, a fdl. 

slat {a fall) Copt. 
plim, slime. 

limus {shme) Lai. 
pmcan, to impure. 

sme {voice) Copt. 
pmeoc, smoke. 

to consume. 

■ o’ji.Djfu, to inflame. 
pmipian, to smear. 

efsiau, to leipe. 
pon, sound. 

Bonus {sound) Lai. 
pcop, histones. 

ustarah {a story) Arab. 
pcan, a stone, a roik. 
sctoni (to stone) Copt. 
astun {a column) Pers. 
pcanban, to stand. 

istandan (to stand) ib. 
pccb, a place or station. 

istandan (to stop, or dwell) tb. 
pceop, a heifer. 

astar {a mule) tb. 
pceoppa, a star. 
pcepp, a stai. 
tstarah {a star) tb. 
astar (a star) tb. 
sitareh {a star) tb. 
pcpsece, a bed. 

stratum {a bed) Lot. 
pcpeapian, to strew. 

sternere (to strew) tb. 
pcpeop, straw. 
stramenturo (straw) tb. 


pCyle, steel. 

stall (steel) Copt. 
puccan, to suck. 

sugere (to suck) Lot. 
puja, a sow. 

(tvs, a sow. 

SUS (a sow) Lot. 

pul, a plough. 

suit (a plough) Pers. 

pum, some. 
suman (a little) tb. 

punna, the sun. 

sanan (clear) Arab. 
sanat {a year) tb. 
puccpc, a cobbler. 

sulor (a cobbler) Lot. 
p pa, so. 

se (also) Copt. 
ppipc, swift. 

sufuce (sxvtff) Arab. 
sufya (sieifi) tb. 
ppixe, ^ence. 

sukut (silence) tb. 
pyn, sin. 


Ta, the toe. 

teb (a finger) Copt. 
calc, opprobrium, calumny. 
tale (erring) Arab. 
talan ( plunder) Pers. 
cela, weU. 

talske (health) Copt. ' 
celan, to tell, to count. 

tale (to add) tb. 
ccm, a yoke of oxen. 

tom (to join) tb. 
cenban, to take fire. 
tan ( fire) W^h. 
tommo (to burn) Copt. 
ceochc a leader. 

duce (a leader) Lot. 
channe, then. 

tunc (then) tb. 
chec, a covering. 

tectum (a covering) tb. 
checan, to cover. 

tegere (to cover) tb. 
chtnman, to thin. 
tenuare (to ilun) tb. 
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chin, thin. 

tenuia {thin) Lot. 
chjie, three. 

trea (three) ih. 
chjiejian, to torture. 

torquere (to torture) ib. 
chjiy-ra, a crowd. 

turma (a crowd) ib. 
chu, thou. 

tu (thou) lot. 
chunian, to thunder. 
chuneiiian, to thunder. 

tonare (to thunder) ib. 
cim, time. 

tempus (time) ib. 
cichian, to grant. 

tei (to give) Copt. 
to, to. 

ta (to) Pits. 
cop, the summit. 
top (to rise wp) Copt. 
toor (a mountain) ib. 
copp, a tower. 

turres (a tower) lot. 
cpoj, he drew. 

traxit (/(« drew) ib. 
cu, two. 
duo (two) ib. 
duo, two. 

cupel, a turUe.dove. 

turtur (a turtleaiove) lot. 
cpij, a twig. 

togi (a plant) Copt. 
cyman, to summon. 
tame (to make known) ih. 


Wes, a way. 

via (a way) Lot. 
peelcan, to turn round. 
volutare (to turn, round) ib. 

ps|\> a tnaUt 
vir (a man) ib. 
peobueo, <i widow. 

vidua (a widow) ib. 
pill, the will. 
volitio (the will) ib. 
voluntas (the will) ib. 
pillan, to will. 

velle (to will) ib. 
pin, wine. 

vinum (urine) ib. 
pinb, the wind. 

ventus (the wind) lot. 
pynpepe, the left. 

sinister (the left) ib. 
pipe, food. 

victus ( food) ib. 
popb, a word. 

verbum (a word) ib. 
pypm, a worm. 
vermis (a worm) ib. 

Ynce, on ineh. 

uncia (an inch) lot. 
ynbf a, an ounce. 

uncia (an ounce) ib. 
ymen, a hymn. 

hymnus (a hymn) ib. 
yppe, anger. 
ira (anger) ih. 
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MO.NEY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 

The payments mentioned in Domesday-book arc slated in 
l)ounds, shilliiif's, pence, and farthings, exactly as our pecuniary 
calculalinns are now made. Twenty shillings constitute a pound, 
and a shilling is composed of twelve pence. The same compu¬ 
tation occurs elsewhere. Elfric, in his translation of Exodus,' 
adds, of his own authority, “ They arc twelve scythinga of 
twelve penniesand in the moneys mentioned in the llistoria 
tiicnsis, edited by Gale, we find numerous passages which ascer¬ 
tain that a pound coii'isted of twenty shillings. Thus, three 
hides were sold by a lady to an abbot for a hundred shillings 
each. The owner is afterwards said to have come to receive 
the fifteen pounds. When seven irounds and a half only had 
been paid, the caldorinan asked the abbot to give the lady more 
of her purchase money. At his request the abbot gave thirty 
shillings more; thus, it is added, he paid her nine pounds. On 
another occasion the money agreed for was thirty pounds. One 
hundred shillings wore received, and twenty-five pounds were 
declared to remain due.'’ 

The Saxon money was sometimes reckoned by pennies, as the 
French money is now by livres. Thus, in one charta, three 
jilough-lands are conveyed for three thousand pennies. In 
another, eighty acres were bought for three hundred and eighty- 
five pennies. In another, one thousand four hundred and fifty 
pennies occur.' 

The name for money, which is oflencst met with in the char¬ 
ters, is the mancus. On this kind of money we have one curious 
passage of Elfric: lie says, five pennies make one shilling, and 
thirty pennies one mancus.'* This would make the mancus six 

■ Cbtp. xzi. 10. k 3 G>Ie, Script p. 473, ind wc 485,488. 

' AsUc'i Ma Chut. No*. 7, SS, 38. 

' Hicke*, Diw. Ep. 109, uxl Wu. Cat MR 113. 

VOL. IL 11 
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shillings. The passage in the laws of Henry the First intimates 
the same.® Two passages in the Anglo-Saxon laws seem to 
confirm Elfric’s account of the mancus being thirty pennies; for 
an ox is valued at a mancus in one, and at thirty pence in 
another.'' 

But there is an apparent contradiction in five pennies making 
a shilling if twelve pennies amounted to the same sum. The 
objection would be unanswerable, but that, by the laws of Alfred, 
it is clear that there were two sorts of pennies, the greater and 
the less; for the violation of a man’s borg was to be compensated 
by five pounds, maerra pcninga, of the larger pennies.*^ 

The maik is sometimes mentioned : this was half a pound, 
according to the authors cited by Du Fresne it is stated to be 
eight ounces by Aventinus.' 

The money mentioned in our earliest law consists of shillings, 
and a minor sum called sca^tta. In the laws of Ina, the pening 
occurs, and the pund as a weight. In those of Alfred the pund 
appears as a quantity of money, as well as the shilling and the 
)>enny; but the shilling is the usual notation of his pecuniary 
punishments. In Ins treaty with the Danes, the half-mark of 
gold, and the mancus, are the names of the money ; as is the ora 
in the Danish compact with Edward. In the laws of Athelstan, 
we find the thrymsa, as well as the shilling and the penny; the 
scietta and the pund. The shilling, the penny, and the jiound. 
appear under Edgar. The ora and the healf-marc pervade the 
Northumbrian law.s. In the time of Ethclred, the pound is fre¬ 
quently the amount of the money noticed. The shilling and 
penny, the healf-marc, and the ora, also occiir.J 

The Anglo-Saxon wills that have survived to us mention the 
following money : In the archbishop Elfric’s w'lll we have five 
pundum, and iifty manciisan of gold.'* In Wyntla d’s will, the 
manems of gold, the pund, the hcalfes piindcs vvyrthne, and sixty 
ponnega wyrth, arc noticed. In one part she desires that theie 
.should be put, in a cup which she bequeaths, healf pund jicncga, 
or half a jiound of pennies. In another part she mentions six¬ 
teen mancusum of red gold ; also tliirty penega wjrlh.' 

In Thurstan’s will, twclf pund be gcialc oVcur.s. In Godne’s 
we perceive a mark of gold, thirteen pounds, and sixty-three 
pennies.™ In Byrhtne’s will, sixty mancos of gold and' thirty 
mancys goldes are mentioned; and several things are noticed, as 

• Debnnt reddi wcundum Ifgcm InginU solidt ed ManboUm, id cat, bodie 5 
manen. Wilk. p, S65. So p 349. 

^ Wilk p. S6, and 126 Yel lliis paAsag^e ta not dccistivc, l>ecauso Iho other accom¬ 
panying valoQtiona do not correspond. 

« Ibid. 35 ** Du Fresne, Glos^b ii. p. 437. 

' Ann. Boi. lib. Ti. p. 624, J Sec Wilkins, Leges Anglu-Sax. pafsim 

* MS, Coll Claud. Rep 103. * IJickcs, Gram. Prttf. 

** Hiokea, Dim. Kp 29, 30. 
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of the value of so many gold mancus. Thus, a bracelet of 
eighty mancysan goldes," and a necklace of forty mancysa; a 
liand sees of three pounds is also bequeathed, and ten hund 
penega.” 

In VVulfar’s will, the mancus of gold is applied in the same 
way to mark the value of the things bequeathed, and also to ex¬ 
press money.® The mancus of gold is the money given in Ell- 
helm’s will; in Dux Elfred’s pennies; in Ethelwryd, both yicnnie.s 
and the pund occui. In Atlielslan’s testament x\e find the 
mancosa of gold, the pund of silver, the pund be gelalc, and 
jienmes.P 

In the cliarlers, we find pennies, mancusa, pounds, shillings. 
*and sieh, mentioned. In one we find one huiidied sieli of the 
purest gold :s and in another, four hundred sicli in pure silver.' 
In a third, liltccn hundred of shillings in silver are mentioned, as 
if the same with fifteen luindicd sieli." The slnlhng also at 
another time a]>peais as if connected with gold, as seventy 
shillings o( auri ohrizi.’ Once we have two pounds of the purest 
gold " The expressions ol pure gold, or the ]iurcst gold, are 
often added to the mancos. 

That the pound v\as used as -in imaginary value of money, is 
uiidoubted. One grant s.iys, that an :ihbot gave m money (|nod 
valuit, w hat w as ol the value oi one huiiilred and twenty yiounds ' 
.\nother has loui pound ol In-Nxvithcs feos," wha h means 
money or property agrccalilo to the party iccciving it. We 
lead also ol lilteeii pounds of sil\cr, gold, and chattels,' also 
sixty pounds ni pure gold and siUer.> Sometimes the expression 
occurs, which we still use in our deeds, “ One hundred pounds ol 
laufill money 

.\s no .'\nglo-Saxou gold coins haxe reached modern times, 
though of tlicir silver coinage we have luimeioiis .specimens, it is 
|iresnmcd by antiquaries that none were e\er made. Yet it is 
certain that they had plenty ol gold, and it perpetually formed 
the medium of then purchases and gifts. My belief is, that gold 
was used in the concerns oi life, in an uncoined state,* and to such 
a species of gold money I would refer such passages as these 
fitly “ inancussa asodenes gold.” “ scxies viginti marcarum anri 
pondo,” “ appensnram novem lihrarum jiiinssimi auri juxta mag¬ 
num poiidus Normanorum,” eighty “ mancusa auri punsimi el 


Hickcfl, Dikb Kp p 51 “ Ibid p 51 

P Sai Diet App t The lute Mr Astlc’ii MS ChaitcrB, No 10 

f App to Bede, p 770 ' MS Claud C. 0 

* Mr Astle’a Charter*, No. b. " Ibid p 25 MS Claud C. 9 

* Hcinin^ Chari, p. 180. * 3 (iale, p 410. 

r Heming: Chart p ft. » Ingulf, p 35. 

* Ono coin ha* been adduced at a Saxon gold coin. Sec Pc^(pe*B Remaina But 
iu prelenimn* have not been admitted 
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sex pondus electi argenti,” “ duo uncias auri.” I think that 
silver was also sometimes passed in an uncoined stale, from such 
intimations as these; “ twa pund mere hwites seolfres,” and the 
above-mentioned “ sex pondus electi argenti.” The expressions 
that pervade Domesday-book imply, in my apprehension, these two 
species of money, the coined and the uncoined. Seventy libras 
pensatis, like two uncias auri, arc obviously money by weight. 
But money ad numcrum, or arsiirarn, I inter|)ret to bo coined 
money : also the pund be gctalc. The jihrascs, sex libras ad 
pensum et arsuram et tiiginti libras nrsas ct pensatas, appear to 
express the indicated weight of coined money. The words 
arsas and arsiiiain I understand to allude to the assay of coin m 
the mint. 

Whether the mancus was, like tlio pund, merely a weight, and 
not a coin, and was a[)]ilied to cxpiess, in the same manner as 
the word pound, a certain (juantity ol money, coined or uncoined. 
1 cannot decide; but I incline to think that it was not a com. 
Indeed there is one passage which sliows that it was a weight, 
•• duas hradiolas auieas iabrefactas (|uas pensarent xlv man- 
cusas.’”' I consider the two soits of pennies as the only coins of 
the Anglo-Saxons above their copper coinage, and am induced 
to rcgaid all their other dcnommulions of money as weighed or 
settled quantities of uncoined metal.' 

That monev was coined by ibe Anglo-Saxons in tlie octarchy, 
and in every icign atteivvaids, i.s clear fiom those wliicli lernam 
to us. Most ol lliem have the inmtmastci’s name. It does not 
apfiear to me ceitain, tliat they had coined money befoic their 
invasion of I'lngland, and convcisioii. 

It was one oi .Vtliclstan's laws, that tlicic should be one coinage 
III all tlie king’s districts, and that no mint should be outside the 
gate. It a comer was found guilty of liaud, bis hand was to 
be cut of], and lastencd to the mint smitbery.'' In the lime of 
Edgar, the law was icpealed, that the king's coinage should be 
uniform ; it was added, timt no one should leliise it, and that it 
should mcasine like that ol Winchesiei.' It has been mentioned 
of Edgai. tliat linding the value of the com in Ins reign mneh 
diminished bv the Iraud of clipping, lie had new coins made all 
ovei Enghind. 

We mav add a few ])artieular' of the coins which occur in 
Domesdny-book. Sometimes a numeration is made very similar 
to our own, as 11/. 13s. Id. Sometimes jiounds and sometimes 

Hcmtnff. Chirt. p. Sfi. 

It IS tho belief of an anti(]uarian friend, who fiaa pud much aflcntion lo this 
subject, tliat even tho Saxon scyllinjfa was a nominal coin; aa he assurea me no 
Biiver coin of that ralue has been found which can be referred to liic 5^xon times. 

Wilk Leg Sax p 59. * Ibid. p. "H. 
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shillings are mentioned by themselves. In other places some of 
the following denominations are inserted: 

Una marka argenti, 

Tres markas auri, 

Novem uncias aun, 
c solidos el unam unciani anri, 

XXIV libras el unciam aun, 

XX libras el imam unciam aun, cl un. marcum, 

•XKV libras ad pond. 

1 libras apprelialas, 

XIV libras ar»as el ponsalas, el v libras ad numcriim, 
cvi libras areas el iionsatas, el X libras ad numerum, 
xxii libras dc alb denanis, ad pcnsuni liujus comitia, 
xvi libras de albo ar^enlo 

xlvii libras de albo arijcnlo \vi denanis minus, 

XMii lib dciiar. do xx in ora, 

XV lib. de XX in ora, 

ill solid de den xx in ora, cl xxvi denar, ad numerum, 
v oris arpcnti, 

1 donariuin, 

1 olHihini, 

I (|iiadranlem, 

viii libras el xx denar' 

It seems rcnsonnble to sa\, that such epithets as purissuni auri. 
and a'sodeiies gold, dial is, melted gold, reler to money paid and 
melted. 

Hut if the Saxon silver coins were only the larger and .smaller 
pennies, what then was ihe scillingat In the Iranslalion o( 
(lencsis. the word is applied to express the Hebrew shekels."' 
In the .New 1'estanieiil, thirty pieces ot silver, which the Gothic 
tinnslates liv the word siXriuKi.x, or silver, the Saxon version 
calls sc\ lling,i.'' 

The etimology of the word scyllinga would load us to itlipposc 
It to have been a certain quantity of uncoined silver; for, whether 

' The moaning of arsaa and arauram, as applied to money, is explained in tnc 
Black Book of the Eichcqticr to be the a^jtay of money The money might be 
sufficient in number and Wrcighl, yet not in quality It by no means followed that 
twenty Hhillings, which constituted a pound weight, was m fact a pound of silver, 
because copper or oilier metal might be intermixed when there was no examination 
Kor this reason, the books say that tho bishop of Salisbury instituted the arsura in 
the reign of Henry the First It is added, that if the examined money was found to 
be deficient above 8ix{>cnco in the pound, it was not deemed lawful money of ibo 
king. Liber Niger Scacarii, cited by Du Cange, Gloss I, p 3i3 Ttic iuihop 
cannot, however, have invented the arsura in the reign of Henry, because Domesdaj • 
book ihows that it was known in the time of tho Conqueror In Domesday-book it 
appears that the king had this right of assay only in a few fdaccs rcrhaj»s Uio 
bishop, in a subsequent reign, extended H lo nil money paid into the cxctiequcr. 

An inlclligcnl friend has favoured me with the following extract from Domeaday 
“ Tolum mancrium T R E. ct post valuil xl librns Mfxfo ■imihler xl hb Tamcn 
reddit I hb ad arsuram cl pensum, qua; valent xlv lib” Domesday, fol i fo. I5 !» 
This passage iwcms to express, that 63/ of coined money was only worth 50/. in 
pure Bilvcf, according to the assay of the mint Whether this depreciation of llie 
coin existed in the Saxon limes, or whether it followed from the disorders and 
cxacliooB of the Norman conquest, I have not ascertatoed- 

f See Genesis, m Thwailc*s Heptateuch Matthew, sxvil 3 

11* 
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we derive it from pcylan, to divide, or pceale, a scale, the idea 
presented to us by either word is the same; that is, so much 
silver cut off, as in China, and weighing so much. 

I would therefore presume the scyllinga to have been a quan¬ 
tity of silver, which, when coined, yielded five of the larger 
pennies, and twelve of the smaller. 

The Saxon word semt or scealt, which occurs in the earliest 
laws as a small definite quanlily of money, is mostly used to 
express money generally'. I would derive I't from pceac, a part 
or division; and I think it meant a definite piece of metal origi¬ 
nally in the uncoined state. The sceat and the scyllinga seem 
to have been the names of the Saxon money in the pagan times, 
before the Roman and French ecclesiastics had taught them the 
art of coining. 

The value of the sc:ct in the time of Ethelbert would appear, 
from one sort of reasoning, to have been the twentieth part of a 
■shilling. Ills laws enjoin a penalty of twenty scyllinga for the 
los.s ol the thumb, and three scyllinga for the thumb-nail. It is 
aflerw'ards declared that the loss of the great toe is to be com¬ 
pensated by ten scyllinga, and the other Iocs by half the price of 
the fingers. It is immediately added, that for the nail of the 
great toe thirty sceatla must be paid to hot.' 

Now as the legislator expresses that he is estimating the toes 
ai half the value of the fingers, and shows that he does so in 
fixing the compensation of the thumb and the great toe, we may 
infer, that his ihiity sceatta for the nail of the great toe were 
meant to be equal to half of the three scyllinga which was 
exacted for the thumb-nail. According to this reasoning, tw'cntv 
sceatta equalled one scvlhnga. 

About three centuries later, the scn;tta appears somewhat 
raised in value, and to be like one of their smaller pennies; foi 
the laws of Athelstan declare thirty thousand scauta to be exx 
punda.J This gives two hundred and fifty sceatta to a pound, or 
twelve and a half to a scyllinga. Perhaps, therefore, the sceat 
was the smaller penny, and the pening, properly so called, was 
the larger one. 

We m^ be curious to inquire into the etymology of the 
^ning. The word occurs for com in many countries. In the 
Franco-theotisc, it occurs in Otfrid as pfenning and on the 
continent one gold pfenning was declared to be worth ten silver 
pfennings.' It occurs in Icelandic, m the ancient Edda, as 
penning.™ 

The Danes still use penge as their term for money or com; 


■ Wilkin*, Log. Anglo-Sai. p. 6. i Wilkiot, Leg. Angio.S»i. p. 72 

* It I* a*«i by Otfrid, I. 3, c. 14. p. 188. « s r 

‘ I. Alecn. pro*, c. 239, cil«d by Chiller in hii GlcuMry, p 657 
“ -Egn drockt, ap Edda Bcmaodi, p. 168. 
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and if we consider the Saxon penig as their only silver coin, we 
may derive the word from the verb punian, to beat or knock, 
which may be deemed a term applied to metal coined, similar to 
the Latin, cudere.” 

That the Anglo-Saxons did not use coined money before the 
Roman ecclesiastics introduced the custom, is an idea somewhat 
xyarranted by the expression they applied to coin. This was 
mynct, a com, and from this, mynetian, to coin, and mynctcre, a 
[lerson coining. These words arc obviously the Latin monela 
and monctarius; and it usually happens that when one nation 
borrows such a term from another, tlicy arc indebted to the same 
.source for the knowledge ol the thing v\hich it designates. 

An c\|)ression of Bede, omm induced me to doubt if it did not 
imply a Saxon gold com. lie says that a lady, foretelling hci 
death, dcsciilxid that she was addressed iii a vision bv some men, 
who said to her, that they were come to take with them the 
aureum numisma (meaning herself) which had come thither out 
of Kent. This complimentary trope Alfred translates by the 
cxiircssions, g_\l(lene m}'nct.“ 

The passage certainly proves, that both Bede and Alfred knew 
of gold coins; and it certainly can be hardly doubted, that when 
gold coins circulated in other jiarts of Europe, some from the 
diflcrcnt countries would find their way into England. The use 
of the word auieos, iii the Historia Elicnsis, implies gold com;'’ 
and that coins called aurei were circulated in Europe, is clear 
from the journal ol the monks who travelled from Italy to 
Egypt in the ninth or tenth ccntiii y. In this they mention that the 
master of the ship they sailed in charged them six aurcos for 
their pa'-s.'igc'1 But whether these aurciwcre those coined at 
Rome or Constantinople, or were the coins of Clcrniahy oi 
trance, or whether England really issued similar ones from its 
mint, no authority, yet known, warrants us to decide. 

That the pennies of different countries varied in value, is proved 
by the same journal. Bernard, its author, affirms that it was then 
the custom of Alexandria to take money by weight, and that six 
ol the solidi and denarii, which they took with them, weighed 
only three of those at Alexandria.'' 

The silver penny was afterwards called, in the Norman times, 
an estcrimg, or steiling; but the tune when the word began to he 
applied to money is not known.' 

“ SchiUcr liaa quoted an author who jfivci a airnilar ctjmolojry from another Ian- 
guag'C, *' Pteninga nomine pccunia taiitum numcrata Bignificat, a p&na, quod cit 
cudere, atgnaro ” GIoab. Teul. p 657. ° Bede, I. 3, c. 8, and TrantI p. 531 

Laureos, p. 485, x aurcos, ib Uxx auren^ p. 484 c aurcos, p 486. 

^ See firal volume of Ihie htatorj, b ti. ch. viil, ' See Ibid 

• The laws of Edward I. order the penny of England to be round, without clip- 
ping, and to weigh thirty.two grama of wheat, in tbe middle of the ear. Twenty ot 
ihoM were to rouM an ounce, and tweire ounce* a pound Spelm. Gloee. p. 341 
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There has been a variety of opinions about the value of the 
Saxon pound.' We have proof, from Domesday, that in the time 
of the Confessor it consisted of twenty solidi or shillings. But 
Dr. Hickes contends that the Saxon pound consisted of sixty 
shillings," because, by the Saxon law in Mercia, the king’s were 
gild was one hundred and twenty pounds, and amounted to the 
same as six thcgns, whose were was twelve hundred shillings 
each.'' And certainly this passage has the force of declaring that 
the king’s were was seven thousand two hundred shillings, and 
that these were equivalent to one hundred and twenty pounds; 
and according to this passage, the pound in Mercia contained 
sixty shillings. Other authors' assert that the pound had but 
iorty-eight shillings. 

\Vc have mentioned that a scyllinga, or shilling, consisted of 
five greater pennies, or of twelve smaller ones. But in the time 
of the Conqueror the English shilling had but four pennies: “ 15 
solz do solt Eiigleis co est quer deners.”* This passage occurs 
in the Conqueror’s laws. It has been ingeniously attempted to 
reconcile these contradictions, by supposing that the value of the 
shilling was that which varied, and that the pound contained 
sixty shillings of four pennies in a shilling, or forty-eight shillings 
of live pennies in a shilling.r To which we may add, twenty 
shillings of twelve pence in a shilling. These dilferent figures, 
respectively multiplied together, give the same amount of two 
liundrcd and forty pennies in a pound. Yet though this supposi¬ 
tion IS plausible. It cannot be true, if the shilling was only a 
nominal sum, like the pound, because such variations as these 
attach to coined money, and not the terms merely used in nume¬ 
ration. 

The styca, the helflmg, and the foorthling, arc also mentioned. 
The styca and feorihling are mentioned in a passage in Mark. 
“ The jioor widow threw in two stycas, that is, foorthling pc- 
ninges, or the fourth part of a penny.”' The hadfling occurs m 
Luke : “ Are not two sparrows sold for a hclfiingc^”* We cannot 
doubt that these were copper moneys. 

The tlirymsa is reckoned by Hickcs to be the third part of a 
shilling, or four pence." Yet the passage which makes the king's 
were thirty thousand sceatta, compaicd with the other which 


^ The VVcl'*h laws of Hoel dda use punl or piind os one of ihcir terms for money 
'I'hcy have ulso the word anant, which means litcrullv silver, and ccintaw^, both 
these seem to imply a penny. See WoUou'a Lege8 Wallic®, p. 16, 30, 31, 27. Their 
word for a coin is baUi. 

“ Ilickcs, Dissert, Ep. p. 111 Wilkins, Leg Anglo-Sax p 72. 

* As Camden, Spolman, and Fleetwood 

* Wilkina, Leg Anglo Sax p. 221. In the copy of these laws in Ingulf, p. 89, 
Ibo expression u quer 6eaer doners, or four better pennies. 

^ Clarke's preface to Wottoo's L^es Wallies 

* Mark, chap. xii. 43. * Luke, chap. ui. 6, 


^ Uickes, Diet. £p. 
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reckons it as thirty thousand thrymsa* seems to express that the 
thrymsa and the scaetta were the same. 

On this dark subject of the Anglo-Saxon coinage, we must 
however confess, that the clouds which have long surrounded it 
have not yet been removed. The passages in Allred’s and in the 
Conqueror’s laws imply that there were two sorts of pennies, the 
in.airra or bener pennies, and the smaller ones. We have many 
.\figlo-.Saxon silver coins of these species; but no others. 

Some ccclcsiasiical jicrsons, as well as the king, and several 
places, had the |nmlcgo of coming, lii the laws of f^tliclsiaii, the 
jilaces of (he minis m Ins reign arc lluis enumerated: 

• “In Canterbury llicro are seven inyncterae, four of tlic king’s, two of tlic 
biBliop'..', and ipiie the abbot's 

tn ilochestor there are three , two of the king, and one of the bishop 

“ In London right, 

In Winriu’fler six. 

In I.cwea two. 

In Hastings one. 

Another in Oliichcstcr, 

In Hampton two. 

In Wurehnin two, 

III Exeter two, 

In .Shaltoshnry two, 

El'-evvherc one in the other burgs.’’'i 

In Domesday-book wc find these monclani mentioned • 

Two at Dorchester, 
ttno at l)riil|iort, 

'I'w 0 at Wiiri’h.im, 

'J'lirce at tihal'lc.sbiiry 

Each of these gave to the king twenty bliiHings and one ma'rk of 
silver when money was coiiied. 

I’lie moiictarii at Lewes jiaid twentv shillings each. 

One Snetman is menlioiicd as a monclaiius in Oxford 

At \\ oiccBier, when money was coined, each gate to London 
filtccn shdimgs tm cuncis to rcccnc the money. 

At Ilcrcfoid lliote were seven monctani, ol v\liom one was the 
bishop's. When monej was icnewed, each gave eighteen shil¬ 
lings, pro cuiicis rceqneiidis; and for one month from ihc d;iv in 
which they rcluriied, eacli gave the king twenty shillings, and the 
bishop had ihe same of Ins man. When the king went into the 
city, the monclani were to make as many jicnnics of Ins silver 
as he pleased. The seven in this cilv had tlicir sac and soc. 
When the king's monclarms died, the king had his hcriot: and if 
he died without dividing hi.s estate, die king had all. 

s Wilkiot, Leg Anglo Sax p. 72, «nd 71 '• WilkinF, Leg. Anglo.8ax. p 59 
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Huntingdon had three monetarii, rendering thirty shillings be¬ 
tween the king and comes. 

In Shrewsbury the king had three monetarii, who, after they 
had bought the cuneos monet®, as other monetarii of the country, 
on the fifteenth day gave to the king twenty shillings each; and 
this was done when the money was coining. 

There was a monetarius at Colchester. 

At Chester there were seven monetarii, who gave to the king 
and comes seven pounds extra firmam, when money was turned.' 

* For these, SCO Domesday-book, under the different places. 


In April, 1817, a ploughman working in a field near Dorking, in Surrey, struck 
his plough against a wooden box which was found to contain nearly seven hundred 
Saxon silver coins, or pennies, of the following kings: 


Ethclwcard of Wessex 

IG 

Edmund, E. Angl. 

3 

(•eolulf of Mercia, 

1 

ElhcUtan Do. 

3 

Uiornwulf, Do. 

1 

(’eoliiclh, A. B. Cant. 

86 

Wiglaf Do. 

1 

Ecgbeorht Wess. 

30 

BcrlUulf Do. 

23 

Elhclwulf 

365 

Burgred Do. 

1 

Elhclbearth 

249 



Pepin K. of Soissons 

1 


with about forty more that were dispersed. Sec Mr. T. Coombe’s letter in Archol. 
V. xix. p. JIO. 

Hut the Annals of tl>e coinage, by the late Rev. R. Ruding, give the best account 
and plates of lltc Anglo-Saxon coins. 

Since this work was published, about the beginning of this year, 1820, a number 
of old silver coins, nine silver bracelets, and a thick silver twine, were found by a 
peasant, on digging a woody field in Bolstads Socked, in Sweden. Of the legible 
coins, cighty.sovcn were Anglo-Saxon ones. Eiglity-threc of these bear the date of 
1005, and arc of king Ethclrcd’s reign : and two of them of his father’s, king 
Edgar. The king of Sweden has purcliased them; and they arc now dcjiosilcd in 
the Royal Cabinet of Antiquities at Stockholm. 
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No. III. 

THE HISTORY OP THE LAWS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Homicide. 

To trace the principles on which the laws of various nations 
have been formed, has been at all times an interesting object of 
intellectual exertion; and ns the legislation of the more polished 
periods of stales is much governed by its ancient institutions, it 
will bo important to consider the principles on which our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers framed their laws to punish public wrongs, and 
to redress civil injuries. 

We shall select for this purpose homicide, personal injuries, 
theft, and adultery. ' 

The principle of pecuniary punishment distinguishes the laws 
of the Anglo-fSaxons, and of all the German nations. Whclhcr it 
arose from the idea, that the punishment of crime should be at¬ 
tended with satisfaction to the state, or with some bcnelit to the 
individual injured, or his family, or his lord; or whether, in their 
fierce dispositions and warring habits, death was loss dreaded as 
an evil than poverty; or whether the great were the authors of 
most of the crimes committed, and it was easier to ntakc them 
responsible in their property than in their lives, we cannot at this 
distant era decide. 

The Saxons made many distinctions in homicides. Rut ail 
ranks of men were not of equal value in the ew of the Saxon 
law, nor their lives equally worth protecting. The Saxons had 
therefore established many nice distinctions in this respect. Our 
present legislation considers the life of one man as sacred as that 
of another, and will not admit the degree of the crime of murder 
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to depend on the rank or property of the deceased. Hence a 

r casant is now as secured from wilful homicide as a nobleman, 
t was otherwise among the Saxons. 

The protection which every man received was a curious exhi¬ 
bition of legislative arithmetic. Every man was valued at a cer¬ 
tain sum which was called his were; and whoever look his life, 
was punished by having to pay this were. 

The w'ere was the compensation allotted to the family or rela¬ 
tions of the deceased for the loss of his life. But the Saxons had 
so far advanced m legislation, a.s to consider homicide as a public 
as vvell as private wrong. Hence, besides the redress appointed 
to the family of the deceased, another pecuniary fine was imposed 
on the murderer, which was called the wite. This was the 
satisfaction to be rendered to the community for the public wrong 
which had been committed. It was paid to the magistrate pre¬ 
siding over It, and varied according to the dignity oi the [icrson 
III wliose jurisdiction the offence was committed; twelve shillings 
was the jiayment tn an coil, il the homicide occurred in his town, 
and fifty were fiirfeiled to the king if the district were uiidei the 
regal jtiiisdiction." 

In the first Saxon laws which were committed to writing, or 
which have descended to ns, and which were established m the 
beginning of the 7th century, murder appears to have hcori only 
jniin.shahlo by the were and the witc, provided the homicide was 
not in the servile state, li an esne, a slave, killed a man, even 
" unsmnmglv',” it was not, as with us, csteemcil an excusable 
homicide; it was punished by the furfcituic of all that he was 
wnrili.’’ \ person so punished jirescnts us with the original idea 
ol a Iclnii, we consider this woid to be a feo-lim, or one divested 
(,(t all piopcrty. 

In the l.ivvs ot I'.ihcllicrt the were seems to have been uniform. 
'J’he^o laws slate a meduman leod-gclde. a general penalty foi 
niuidcr, which ajipears to liavc been 100 shillings.' The dil- 
Iciences ol the ciiine arising from the (piality of the deceased, or 
the dignity of the magistrale within whose jurisdiction it occurred, 
or the cncumstanccs of the action, were marked by difierences 
ol the wile rather than of the were. The wife in a king’s town 
was liliy sliillmgs ; in an earl’s twelve. If the deceased was a 
freeman, ihe wite wa^ filly shillings to the king as the drichlin, the 
lord or .sovereign of the land. So, if tlie act was done at an open 
grave, twenty shillings was the wite; if the deceased was a 
ceorl, six sliillmgs was the wite. If a la‘c killed the noblest 
guest, eighty sliillmgs was the wite; if the next in rank, sixty, 
if tlic third, forty bliillings.** 


* Wilkim, Lef. Sixon. pi 9, 3. 

< Ibid. p. 3. 


‘ WiIkiM, p. 7. 
* IbkL p. 1-7. 
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The wile and the Icod gelde were to be paid by the murderer 
from his own property, and with good money. But if ho fled 
• from justice, his relations were made responsible for it* 

The Saxon law-makers so far extended their care as to punish 
those who contributed to homicide by introducing weapons 
among those who were quarrelling. Twenty shillings composed 
the wite.*’ 

^ The usual time for the payment of the wite and were is not 
stated; but forty days is mentioned in one case as the appointed 
period.* m 

As the order and civilization of the Anglo-Saxon society in¬ 
creased, a greater value was gitcn to human life, and the penal- 
. lies of Its deprivation were augmented. 

The lirst increase of seventy noticed was against the esne, 
the servile. Tiicir state of subjection rendered them easy instru¬ 
ments oi their master’s revenge; and it was therefore found proper 
to m.'ike soma part of their piiiii.slimcnt extend to their owner. 
Hence, it any man’s esne killed a man of the dignity of an oorl, 
t/ic owner was to deliver up tlie esne, and make a pecuniary pav- 
ment adeijuate to the value of three men. If the murderer cs- 
<;aped, the price of another man was exacted from the lord, and 
he was required to show hy siilficient oaths, that he could not 
Ctitcli him Three hundred shillings were also imposed as tlu' 
compensation. It the esne killed a freeman, one hundred sliil- 
ling.s were the penalty, the price of one man, and the deliveiy ol 
tlic homicide; or if he lied, the value of two men, and nurtralorv 
oaths.'* ® 

A succeeding king exempted the killer of a thief from the 
payment ol his were ' Tins, however, was a mitigation that 
was capable of great abuse, and therefore Ina required oath that 
the thief was killed “ sinning.” or in the act of stealing, or in the 
act of flying on account of the thcfid 

Ilumaiiity dictated further discrimination. A vagrant m the 
woods, out of the lygliway, wlio did not cry out or sound his 
horn (probably to give public notice of his situ:ition), iniglil be 
deemed a thief, and slain;'* and the homicide, by allirming that 
lie ^lew him for a thief, escaped all penalties. It was, howcvei. 
wisely added, that if the fact were concealed, and not made 
known till long time after, tlie relations of the slave should he 
permuted to show that he was guiltless.' Mistake or malice was 
jurlher guarded against by rcijuiring that where a homicide had 
kiileci ihc thief in the ar*t of flying, ycl if he cf>nfX‘alt*fi the eir- 
cumslance he should pay the” iH;nahies.“ The concealing was 
constri^d to be presumptive proof of an unjustifiable homicide 


• Wilktn*. p 3. I Ibid. 

>■ Ibid, p 7, 8 I Ibid p 12 

‘ Ibid. p. 12. I Ibid p. 18. 

vou II. 12 


“ Ibid 

I Ibid, p 17, 20 
■ Ibid. p. 20. 
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Modern law acts on a similar presumption, when it admits the 
hiding of the body to be an indication of felonious discretion in an 
infant-murderer, between the age of seven and fourteen. 

In the days of Ina, the were, or protecting valuation of an 
individual life, was not uniform. The public were arranged into 
classes, and each class had an appropriate were. 

Rank and property seem to have been the criterion of the esti¬ 
mation. The were of some in Ina’s time was thirty shillings: of 
others, 120; of others, 200." The same principle of protection, 
and of discriminating its pecuniary valuation, was applied to 
foreigners. The were of a Welshman, who was proprietor of a 
hide of land, was 120 shillings; if he had but half that quantity, 
it was 80; and if he had none, it was 60." Hence it appears, 
that the wealthier a man was, the more precious his life was 
deemed. This method of regulating the enormity of the crime 
by the property of the deceased, was highly barbarous. It 
diminished the safety of the poor, and gave that superior protec¬ 
tion to wealth which all ought equally to have shared. 

The were, or compensatory payment, seems to have been made 
to the relations of the defunct. As the exaction of the wite, or 
fine to the magistrate, kept the crime from appearing merely as 
a civil injury, this application of the were was highly eiiuitable. 
But if the deceased was in a servile state, the conqiensation 
seems to have become the property of the lord. On tlie murder 
of a foreigner, tw'o-thirds of the were went to the king, and one- 
third only to his son or relations : or, if no relations, the king 
had one-half, and the gild-scqic, or fraternity to which he was 
usBocialed, received the other.*’ 

The curious and singular social phenomenon of the gild-scipes, 
we have already alluded to. 'I'he members of those gilds were 
made to a certain degree rcsjionsiblc for one another’s good con¬ 
duct. 'I'hcy were, in fact, so many hail for each other. Thus, 
111 Alfred's laws, if a man who had no paternal relations killed 
another, oiie-third of the were of the slam was to bo jiaid by the 
maternal kinsman, and one-third h\ the gild ; and if there were 
no maternal kinsmen, the gild paid a moiety. On the other hand, 
the gild had also the benefit of receiving one-half the were, if 
such a man of their society were killed. 

The principle of making a man’s society amenable for his legal 
conduct was cariied .>o tar, that by Ina’s law, every one who 
wa.s in the company where a man was killed, was required to 
justifv himself from the act, and all the company were required 
to pay a fourth part of the were of the deceased.' 

The same principle was established by Alfred in illegal asso- 


» Wilkin., p. 25. 
1 Ibid. p. 41. 


* Ihid. p. 90 
^ Ibid, p. dO. 


P Ibid. p. 16. 
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ciations. If any man with a predatory band should slay a man 
of the valuation of twelve hundred shillings, the homicide was 
ordered to pav both his were and the wite, and every one of 
the band was fined thirty shillings for being in such an associa¬ 
tion. If the guilty individual were not avowed, the whole band 
were ordered to be accused, and to pay equally the were and 
the wite.‘ 

. The Anglo-Saxons followed the dictates of reason in punishing 
m homicide those whom we now call accessories before the fact. 
Thus, if any one lent his weapons to another to kill with them, 
both were made responsible for the were. If they did not choose 
to pay It in conjunction, the accessory was charged with onc- 
thiid of the were and the wite.' pecuniary fine was imposed 
on the master of a mischievous dog." 

Excusable honiicide was not allowed to bo done with impu¬ 
nity. If a man so carried a spear as that it should dcslrov any 
individual, he was made amenable for the were, but excused" from 
the witc.' 

Tlius stood the laws concerning murder, up to the days of Al¬ 
fred The compact between Ins son Edward and Guthrun made 
a careful provision for the punctual payment of the wore. The 
homicide was required to produce for this purpose the security 
ol eight paternal and four maternal relations,* 

In the reign of I'idmund, an im|iortant improvement took place. 
The leual severity against murder was increased on the head of 
the ollending individual. but his kindied were guarded from the 
rcvciige of the family of the deceased. If the full were was not 
discharged withm twelve months, the relations of the criminal 
were c\em]iled Irom liosiditv, but on the condition that they af¬ 
forded him neither food nor protection. If any supported him, 
he became what would now be termed an accessory tificr the 
fact: ho forfeited to the king all liis propcrlv, and was also cx- 
j>osc(l to the enmity of the relations oi the deceased. The king 
also loihade any wile or homicide to lie iemitted.* And whoever 
revenged a hoiiiiiade on atn other than the criminal, was de¬ 
clared the cnemv of the king and Ins own ft tend, and forfeited Ins 
jiossessions, 'I'lie reason alleged by the sovereign for these and 
Ins other provisions was, that he wa.s weary of the unjust and 
manifold fights which occurred.^ ’J’hc object was to extinguish 
that species of revenge which became afterwards known undei 
the name of deadly feud. This was ihe fiehllic, the enmitv which 
the relations of the deceased waged against the kindred of the 
murderer. 


■ Wilkint, p. 40 < Ibid p 31 “ Ibid p. 40 ' Ibid, p 4J. 

" Ibid p 54 ■ Ibid p 73, 74 > Ibid. p. 73 
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Though the wite was all the penalty that society exacted to 
itself for murder, and the were all the pecuniary compensation 
that was permitted to the family, yet we must not suppose that 
murder was left without any other punishment. There seems 
reason to believe, that what has been called the deadly feud 
existed amongst them. The relations of the deceased avenged 
themselves, if they could, on the murderer or his kinsmen. The 
law did not allow it. The system of wites and weres tended to 
discountenance it, by requiring pecuniary sacrifices on all homi¬ 
cides, and of course on those of retaliation as well as others. But 
as all that the law exacted was the fine and the compensation, 
individuals were left at liberty to glut their revenge, if they chose 
to pay for it. 

But tliis spirit of personal revenge was early restricted. Ina’s 
laws imposed a penalty of thirty shillings, besides compensation, 
if any one took his own revenge before he had demanded legal 
redress.* So Alfred’s laws enjoined, that if any one knew that 
his enemy was sitting at home, yet that he should not fight with 
him until he had demanded redress ; but he might shut his adver¬ 
sary up, and besiege him for sci'cn days if he could. If at the 
expiration of this time the person would surrender himself, he 
was to have safety for thirty days, and to be given up to his 
friends and relations. The caldorman w'as to lielp tho.se who had 
not power enough to form this siege. If the ealdorrnan refused 
it, he was to ask aid of the king before he fought. So if any one 
fell accidentally in with his enemy, yet if the latter w’as willing 
to surrender himself, he was to have peace for thirty days. But 
if he refused to deliver uj) his arms, he might bo fought with im¬ 
mediately.* 

If any one took up a thief, lie not only had a reward, but 
the relations of the criminal wcic to swear, that they would not 
take the fii'htlic, or deadly feud for liis apprehension.** So if any 
one killed a tliiel in the act of Hying, the relations of the dead 
man wcic to swear the unceastes oath; that is, the oath of no 
enmity, or of not taking the fa hihe.' 

Every man was ordeicd to o|iposc the waifiehthc, if he was 
able, or could dare to attempt it.** 

Edmund the First interfered to check this system of personal 
revenge, with marked seventy, as before mentioned. He de¬ 
clared that the delinquent should bear his crime on his own head; 

■ Wilkiiu, p. 16 ‘ Ibid. p. A 44. k ib,d. p. 19. 

^ Wilkma ind Lye call this the unccseea oath^ which they lolerprel anmeaninji^ly 
the otrik mot teUeU The reading of (ho RofT MS ii unoeaatea, which ii intelligible, 
and It obvioufly aa ezpreaaton ■jnony’noua with the unfwhiha oath mentioned m 
the preceding page. Bolh pataagea clearly mean, that the taker and killer of the 
tiller were to be abaolred from the fsblhe of hii relational 

^ Ibid. p. 22. 
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and that if his kinsmen did not save him by paying the compen¬ 
sation, they should be protected from all fashlhe, provided that 
they afforded him neither mete nor mund, neither food nor 
shelter.' 


CHAPTER II. 

Personal Injuries 

Thf compensation allotted to i’eksonal in-jiries, arising from 
what mtidern law’jcis would call assault and battery, was 
cunousU arranged. Horner is celcliraled for discriminating 
the wounds of his hcioes with anatomical precision. The 
Saxon legislators were not less anxious to distinguish between 
the different wounds to which tlic body is liablo, and which, from 
their laws, we may infer that they froiiucntly suffered. In their 
most ancient laws these were the luinisliments: 

The loss of an eye or of a leg a[ipoars to have liccn considered 
as the most aggravated injury which could arise from an assault; 
and was therefore punished by the highest fine, or 50 sliillings. 

To be made l.iiiic was the next most considerable offence, and 
the comiicnsation for it was 30 shillings. 

For a wound that caused ricafness, 'JS shillings. 

To lame the shoulder, divide the chin-bone, cut off the thumb, 
pierce the diajiliiagm, or to tear oil'die hair and fracture the 
skull, was each punished by a fine of 20 shillings. 

I'or bicaking the ibigb, cutting oil llic ears, wounding the eye 
oi mouth, wounding the diaphragm, or injuring the teeth so as to 
alfect the s|)eech, was exacted 12 shillings. 

For cutting off the little finger. 11 shillings. 

For cutting off the great toe, or for tearing off the hair eii- 
tireU , 10 shillings. 

For piercing the nose, fl shillings. 

For cutting oil' the fore-finger, H shillings. 

For cutting off the gold-finger, for every wound in the thigh, 
for wounding the car, (or piercing both cheeks, for cutting eillicr 
nostril, for each of the front teeth, for breaking the jaw hone, 
foi breaking an arm, 0 sliillings. 

For sci/.mg the hair so as to hurl the hone, for the loss ol 
either of the eye-teeth, or of the middle finger, 1 shillings. 

For pulling the hair so that the hone became visible; for 
piercing the car, or one check ; for cutting off the thumb-nail, for 
the first double tooth, for wounding the imsc with the fist, for 


* \ViIkin«, p 73 
12 * 
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wounding the elbow, for breaking a rib, or for wounding the 
vertebras, 3 shillings. 

For every nail (probably of the fingers), and for every tooth 
beypnd the first double tooth, 1 shilling. 

For seizing the hair, 50 scocttas. 

For the nail of the great toe, 30 scffittas. 

For every other nail, 10 scaittas. 

To judge of this scale of compensations by modern experience 
there seems to be a gross disproportion, not only between the 
injury and the compensation, in many instances, but also between 
the different classes of compensation. Six shillings is a very 
inconsiderable recompense for the pain and conmiement that 
follows an arm or the jaw-bone broke; and it seems absurd to 
rank in punishment with these serious injuries the loss of a front 
tooth. To value the thumb at a higher price than the fingers, is 
reasonable, but to estimate the little finger at 11 shillings, the 
great toe at 10 shillings, the fore-finger at 8 shillings, the ring- 
finger at 6 shillings, and the middle finger at 4 shillings, seems a 
very capricious distribution of recompense. So the teeth seem 
to have been valued on no principle intelligible to us : a front 
tooth was atoned for by 6 shillings, an eye-tooth by 4 shillings, 
the first double tooth 3 shillings, cither of the others 1 shilling. 
Why to lame the shoulder should occasion a fine of 20 shillings, 
and to break the thigh but 12, and the arm but 6, cannot be ex¬ 
plained, unless we presume that the surgical skill of the day 
found the cure of the arm easier than of the thigh, and that 
easier than the shoulder.* 

Alfred made some dilTerence in these compensations, which 
may be seen in his laws.'’ 

lie also appointed penalties for other personal wrongs. 

If any one bound a ccorl unsinning, he was to pay ten shillings, 
twenty shillings if he whipped him, and thirty if he brought him 
to the pillory. If he shaved him in such a manner as to expose 
him to derision, he forfeited ten shillings, and thirty shillings if he 
shaved him like a jiriest, without binding him ; but if he bound 
him and then gave him the clerical tonsure, the penalty was 
doubled. Twenty shillings was also the fine if any man cut 
another’s beard off.' These laws prove the value that was 
attached to the hair and the beard in the Anglo-Saxon society. 

Alfred also enjoined that if any man carrying a spear on his 
shoulder pierced another, or wounded his eyes, he paid his were, 
but not a witc. If it was done wilfully, the wite was exacted, if 
he hod carried the point three fingers higher than the shaft. If 
the wcapKin was carried horizontally, he was excused the wite.* 

* Wilkini, p. 4-6. In the eompMiMtion for the teelh, the injury to the pereonil 
■ ppeerence eeemi to hare oeoaaiuncrt the aevareat puniahment. Tlie fine wu hn- 
fleet for tb« torn of. the front tooth. 

* Ibid. p. 44-46. ' Ibid. p. 43. 


* Ibid. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Theft and Robbery. 

Theft appears to have been considered as the most enormous 
crime, and was, as such, severely punished. If we consider 
felony to be a forfeiture of goods and chattels, theft was made 
felony by the Anglo-Saxons in their earliest law; for if a freeman 
stole from a freeman, the compensation was to be threefold; the 
kiiig had the wite and all his goods.* 

The punishment was made heavier m proportion to the social 
rank, of the otfender. Thus, while a freeman’s theft was to be 
atoned for by a triple compensation, the servile were only sub¬ 
jected to a twofold retribution.’’ 

The punishment of theft was soon extended farther. By the 
laws of VVihtraid, if a freeman was taken with the theft m his 
hand, the king had the option of killing him, or selling him, or 
recenmg his were.' 

Ina aggravated the punishment yet more. If the wife and 
family of a thief witnessed his offence, they were all made to go 
into slavery.'’ The thief himself was to lose his life, unless he 
could redeem it by paying his were.' Ina’s law defines these 
kinds of oflenders. They were called thieves, if no more than 
seven were in a body; but a collection of above seven, up to 
thirty-five, was a hloth ; a greater number was considered as a 
here, or an armydistinct punishments were allotted to these 
sorts of offenders. 

The Saxon legislators were never weary of accumulating 
seventies against thieves; the amputation of the hand and foot 
was soon added.?^ If a man’s gencat stole, the master himself 
was subjected to a certain degree of compensation.’’ A reward 
of ten shillings was allowed for his apprehension ;’ and if a thief 
taken was suffered to escajie, the punishment for the neglect was 
severe/’ 

In the reign of Ethclstan, a milder spirit introduced a principle 
which has continued to prevail in our criminal jurisprudence 
ever since, and still exists in it. This was, that no one should 
lose his life for stealing less than twelve jience. The Saxon 

• WiftiM. p, 2. b ibid. p. 7, c Ibid - 13 

■'Ibid. p. 16 • Ibid. p. 17 Mbidp. 17. 

« Ibid. p. 18. 20 ‘ Ibid, p 18, 20 ' Ibid, p 19. 

1 Ibtd. p 20 
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legislators added, indeed, a proviso, which we have dropped : 
“ unless he flies or defends himself.”‘‘ 

They introduced another mitigating principle, which we still 
attend to in practice, though not in theory; this was, that no 
youth under fifteen should be executed. The same exception of 
his flight or resistance was here also added;' his punishment was 
to be imprisonment, and bail was to be given for his good be¬ 
haviour. If his relations would not give the bail, he was to go 
into slavery. If he afterwards stole, he might be hanged."’ 

The many provisions made for the public purchases of goods 
before witnesses, or magistrates, seem to have arisen partly from 
the frequency of thefts m those days, and partly from the seventy 
with which they were punished. To escape this, it was ne¬ 
cessary that every man, and especially a dealer in goods, should 
be always able to prove his legal property in what he possessed. 
Hence in Athelstan’s laws, it is enacted, that no purchases above 
twenty pennies should be made outside the gate; but that such 
bargains should take pilace within the town, under the witness of 
the port gerefa, or some unlying man, or of the gerefas in the 
folc-gcmot." 


CHAPTER IV. 

Adultery 

Tiik criminal intercourse between the sexes is not punished 
among us as a public wrong committed against the general peace 
and order of society. No personal punishments, and no crmiinal 
prosecutions can be directed against it, although the most trifliim 
assault and the most inconsiderable misdemeanour are liable to 
such consequences. It is considered by us, if unaccompanied by 
force, merely as a matter of civil injury, for v\hich the individual 
must bring an action and get what damages he can ; and even 
this right of action is limited to husbands and fathers; and the 
latter sues under the guise of a fiction, pretending to have sus¬ 
tained an injury by having lost the service of his daughter. 

Our Saxon legislators did not leave the punishmenTof this in¬ 
tercourse to the will and judgment of individuals. But thev 
enacted penalties against it as a public wrong, alw ays punishabre 
when It occurred. In the amount of the penally, however, thev 
followed one of the great principles of their criminal legislation, 

* IbW. p. 70. ' Ibid. “ Ibid. ■ Ibid. p. 58 
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and varied it according to the rank of the female. The offence 
with a king’s maiden incurred a payment as high as to kill a 
freeman, w hich w’as fifty shillings ;* with his grinding servant 
half that sum, and with his third sort twelve shillings. 

With an earl’s cupbearer the penalty was twelve shillings, 
which was the same that attached if a man killed another in an 
earl’s town. With a ceorl’s cupbearer, six shillings was the fine, 
fifty scattas for his other servant, and thirty for his servant of 
the third kind.’’ 

Even the poor servile esne was protected in his domestic hap¬ 
piness. To invade his connubial rights incurred the penalty of n 
double compensation.' 

Forcible violation was chastised more severely. If the suf¬ 
ferer was a widow, the ofl’endcr paid twice the value of her 
mundb_\ rd. If she were a maiden, filly shillings were to be paid 
to her owner, whether father or master, and iTic invader of her 
chastity was also to buy her for his wife at the will of her owner. 
If she was betrothed to another in money, he was to pay twenty 
shillings; and if she was pregnant, in addition to a penalty of 
thirty-live shillings, a further line of fifteen shillings w’as to be 
paid to the king.** 

The next laws subjected adulterers to ecclesiastical censure 
and excommunication, and enjoined the banishment of foreigners 
who would not abandon such connections.* The jiecuniary jx)- 
nalties were also augmented. 

The laws remained in this state till the time of Alfred, when 
some new modifications of correction were introduced. He 
governed the pumshincnt of adultery by the rank of the husband, 
ll ho was a twelfhynd-man, the otlciidci paid one hundred and 
twentv shillings. If a syxhynd-man, one hundred shillings. If a 
ceoil, forty shillings. Ihis was to be paid in live property; but 
no man was to be jiersonally sold for it.’ 

But the most curious part of Alfred’s regulations on this sub¬ 
ject was the refinement with which he dislingiiished the different 
steps of the progress towards the completion of the crime. To 
handle the neck of a ccorl's wife incurred a fine of five shillings. 
To throw her down, without further conscijuenccs, occasioned a 
penalty of ten shillings; and for a subsequent commission of 
crime, sixty shilhng.s.f 

But as we now allow the previous misconduct of the wife to 
mitigate the amount of the damages paid by the adulterer; so 
Alfred and his wiian provided, that if the wife had transgressed 
before, the fines of her paramour were to be reduced a half.'' 

• Wilkini, p. 2, b Ibid p 3 ‘ Ibid p. 7. 
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For the rape of a ceorl’s slave, five shillings were to be paid 
the owner, and sixty shillings for the wife. But the violence of 
a theow on a fellow-slave was punished by a personal mutilation. 


CHAPTER V. 

The Were and the Mund. 

As the WERE and the mu\d arc expressions which occur fre- 
((ucntly in the Saxon laws, it may be useful to explain what they 
mean. 

livery man had the protection of a were and the privilege of a 
miiiid. Tlic were was a legal valuation of an individual, varying 
according to his situation in life. 

II he was killed, it was the sum his muiderer had to pay for 
the crime—if he committed crimes hirnsclf, it was the penalty 
which, in many cases, he had to discharge. 

The were was theroiore the penalty hy winch his safety was 
gnaidcd, and his crimes prevented oi punished. If he \iolnicd 
certain laws, it was Ins legal mulct; if lie were himself attacked, 
It was the penalty inflicted on others. Ilciute it became the 
measure and niai k of a man's puisonal rank and consequence, 
hccanse its amount wa.s exactlv regulated bv his condition 

I ' .Or 

in life. 

'J'lie king’s were geld ot weie paunent was thirty thousand 
thr_\insas, oi one hundred and twenty pounds; an etheling's was 
fifteen thonsand ; a bishop and ealdoiman's, eight thousand; a 
holde’s and heh-gcrefa’s, four thousand ; a thegn, two thousand, 
or twelve hniidiod shillings; a ceoil’s.tvvo liundred and sixty-six 
llirv msas, 01 two liundred shillings, unless he had five hides of 
land at the king’s c\[)editions, and then his were became that of 
a thegn. The were of a twellhynd-man was one hundred and 
twenty shillings, of a s\ xlivnd-inan was eighty shillings, and of a 
twyhvnd-rnan thirty shillings.* 

A Welshman's were who had some land, and paid gafol to the 
king, was two liiindicd and twenty shillings; if he had only half 
a hide of land, it was eighty shillings; and if he had no land, 
hut was free, it was seventy shillings.'’ 

The amount of a person’s were determined even the degree of 
his legal credibility. The oath of a twelfhynd-man was equal to 
the oaths of six ceorl’s; ami if revenge was taken for the murder 
of a twelfhynd-man, it might be wreaked on six ceorls.' 
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To be deprived of this were was the punishment of some 
crimes, and then the individual lost his greatest social pro¬ 
tection. 

The mundbyrd was a right of protection or patronage which 
individuals possessed for their own benefit and that oT others. 
The violation of it towards themselves, or those whom it sheltered, 
was punished with a seventy, varying according to the rank of 
the patron. The king’s mundbjrd was guarded by a penalty of 
fifty shillings. That of a widow of an earl’s condition was 
equally protected, while the mund of the widow of the second 
sort w’as valued at twenty shillings, of the third sort at twelve 
shillings, and of the fourth sort at six shillings. If a widow was 
taken away against her consent, the com^ieiisation was to be 
twice her mund. The iicnalty of \iolating a ccorl’s mund was 
.MX shillings.'* This jinvilegc of the mund seems to be the prin- 
ci|)lc of the doctrine, that every man's hou.se is his castle. 

The mund was the guardian of a man’s household peace, as 
the were was of his personal safely. If any one drew a weapon 
wheic men were drinking, and the floor was stained with blood, 
besides foi foiling to the king fifty shillings, he had to pay a 
compensation to the master of the house for the violation of his 
mund by rd.*- 


f llATTER VI. 

Their Borli, or ftiircties. 

Tun system of giving sureties, or bail, to answer an accusa- 
tmn, seems to have been coeval with the Saxon nation, and has 
continued to our times. In one of our earliest laws, it was pro- 
\idod, that the accused should be bound over by his sureties to 
answer the crime of which he was accused, and to do what the 
judges should appoint. 

If he neglected to find bail, he was to forfeit twelve sliillintrs.' 
These bail were not to be taken indiscriminately; for the laws of 
Ina enact, that the bail might be refused if the magistrate knew 
that he acted right in the refusal.'’ 

Felonies are not bailable now; in the Anglo-Saxon times it 
was otherwise. 

If a man was accused of theft he was to find borh, or sure- 
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ties; if he could not Jo this, his goods were taken as security. 
If he had none he was imprisoned till judgment' 

When a homicide pledged himself to the payment of tht? 
were, he was to find borh for it. Tlie borh was to consist of 
twelve sureties; eight from the paternal line, and four from the 
maternal.** 

If a man was accused of witchcraft, he was to find borh to 
abstain from it.* 

If a man was found guilty of theft by the ordeal, he was to be 
killed, unless his relations would save him by paying his were 
and ceap-gyld, and give borh for his good behaviour aflervvards.*^ 

But the most curious part of the Saxon borh was not the sure¬ 
ties w'hich they who were accused or condemned were to find, 
to appear to the charge or to perform the judgment pronounced; 
but It was the system, that every individual should be under bail 
for his good behaviour. 

It has been mentioned that Alfred is stated to have divided 
England into counties, hundreds, and tithings; that every person 
was directed to belong to some tithing or hundred ; and that 
every hundred and tenth were pledged to the preservation of the 
public peace, and answ'erable for the conduct of the inhabitanls.E 

Of tins statement, it may be only doubted whether he divided 
England into counties or shires. These divisions certainly ex¬ 
isted before Alfred. The shire is mentioned in the laws of Ina 
and we know that the counties of Kent, Essex, Sussex, existed 
as little kingdoms from the first invasion of the Saxons. Of the 
other counties, we also find many expressly mentioned in the 
Saxon history anterior to Alfred’s reign. 

It may however lie true, that he may have separated and 
named some particular shires, and this partial operation may 
have occasioned the whole of the general fact to be applied to 
him. 

1 he system of placing all the people under borh originated 
from Alfred, according to the historians; but we first meet with 
It clearly expressed in the laws in the time of Edgar. By his 
law's It IS thus directed: “Every man shall find and"^ have borh, 
and the borh shall produce him to every legal charge, and shall 
keep him ; and if he have done any wrong and escapes, his borh 
shall bear what he ought to have 'borne. But if it be theft, and 
the borh can bring him forward within twelve months, then what 
the borh paid shall bo returned to him.”' 

This important and burthensome institution is thus again re¬ 
peated by the same prince: “This is then what I will; that 
every man be under borh, both in burghs and out of them; and 


* Wilkiin, p. 50. i Ibid. p. 54. • Ibid, p, 57. ' Ibid. p. 65 
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where this has not been done, let it be settled in every borough 
and in every hundred.”J 

' Ii is thus again repeated in the laws of Ethelred: “Every 
freeman shall have true borh, that the borh may hold him to 
every right, if he should be accused.”** The same laws direct 
that if the accused should fly, and decline the ordeal, the borh 
was to pay the accuser the ceap-gyld, and io the lord his were.* 
And as to' that part of the population which was in the servile 
stale, their lords were to be the sureties for their conduct.”” 

The man who was accused and had no borh, might be killed, 
and buried with the infamous." 

Nothing scehis more repugnant to the decorous feelings ol 
manly independence, that this slavish bondage and anticipated 
ciuninality. It degraded every man to the character of an in¬ 
tended culprit; as one whose propensities to crime were so fla¬ 
grant that he could not be trusted for his good conduct, to his 
religion, Ins reason, his habits, or his honour. But it is likely that 
the predatory hfibits of the free population occasioned its adop- 
tion. ' 


CHAPTER VII. 

Their Legal Tribunals 

The supreme legal tribunal was the witena-gemot, which, like 
our present house of lords, was paramount to every other. < 

Tnc scire-gcmots may be next mentioned. One of these has 
been mentioned in the chapter on the disputes concerning land : 
another may be described from the Saxon apograph which Ilickcs 
has printed. 

This was a shire-gemot at Aylston, in Canute’s days. It was 
composed of a bishop, an ealdorman, the son of an ealdorman; 
of two [Tcrsons who came with the king’s message, or writ; the 
sheriff, or scir-gerefa; three other men, and all the thegns in 
Herefordshire. 

To this gemot Edwin came, and spake against Ins mother, 
concerning some lands. The bishop asked who would answer 
for her. Thurci) the White said, he w’ould if he knew the com¬ 
plaint, but that he was ignorant about it. Three thegns of the 
gemot were shown where she lived, and rode to her, and asked 
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her what dispute she had about the land for which her son was 
impleading her. !She said she had no land which belonged to, 
him, and was angry, carl-hke, against her son. She called Leo- 
fleda, her relation, the wife of Thurcil the White, and before 
them thus addressed her : “ Here sits Leofleda, my kinswoman ; 
I give thee both my lands, my gold, and my clothes, and all that 
1 have, after my life.” She then said to the thegns, “ Do thegn- 
like, and relate well what I have said to the gemot, before all 
the good men, and tell them to whom I have given my lands and 
rny property ; but to my own son nothing ; and pray them to be 
witness of this,”—And they did so, and rode to the gemot, and 
told all the good men there what she had said to them. Then 
stood up Tnurcil the White in that gemot, and prayed all the 
thegns to give his wife the lands which her relation had given to 
her; and they did so; and Thurcil the White rode to St. Ethel- 
bert’s minister, by all the folks’ leave and witness, and left it to 
be set down in one Christ’s book.* 

By the laws of Canute it was ordered, that there should be two 
shire-gemots and three burgh-gemots every year, and the bishop 
and the ealdorman should attend them.’’ By the law's of Elhel- 
stan, punishments were ordered to those who refused to attend 
gemots.' Every man was to have peace in going to the gemot 
and returning from it, unless he were a thief.“ 

Sometimes a gemot was convened from eight hundreds, and 
sometimes from three.' On one occasion, the ealdorman of Ely 
held a plea with a whole hundred below the cemetery at the 
north gate of the monastery; at another time, a gemot of two 
hundreds was held at the iiorlh door of the monastery.*' 

A shire-gemot is mentioned at which the ealdorman and the 
king’s gerela presided. “ The cause having been opened, and 
the reasons of both sides heard, by the advice of the magnates 
there, thirtv-six barons, chosen in equal number fiom the friends 
on both sicies, were appointed judges.” These went out to exa¬ 
mine the ad’air, and the monks were asked why and from whose 
donation they possessed that land. They stated their title, and 
length of possession. They were asked if they would dare to 
affirm this statement on the sacrament, that the controversy 
might be terminated. The monks were going to do this, but the 
ealdorman would not sutler them to swear before a secular power. 
He therefore declared himself to be their protector, the witness 
of their devotion and credibility, alleging that the exhibition of 
the cautionary oath belonged to him. All who were present ad¬ 
mired the speech of the ealdorman, and determined that the oath 
was unnecessary ; and for the false suit and unjust vexation of 
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the relations who had claimed the lands from the monastery, they 
adjudged all (he landed property and goods of the other to be at 
the king’s mercy. The king’s gerefa, and the other great men, 
tlien interfered ; and tlie complainant, perceiving the peril of his 
situation, publicly abjured the land in question, and pledged his 
faith never to disturb the monaslcry in its possession; a recon¬ 
ciliation then took place.s The administration of justice in this 
tjflair seems to have been very summary and arbitrary, and not 
\erv compatible with our notions of legal evidence. 

W'e have one account of a criminal prosecution. A wife 
having poisoned a child, the bishop cited her and her husband to 
the gemot; he did not ajipear, tnough three times summoned. 
The king m anger sent his writ, and ordered him, that, “ admit¬ 
ting no causes of delay," he should hasten to the court He came, 
and before the king and the bishop nlfirmcd his innocence. It 
was decreed that he should return home, and that on the sum¬ 
mons of the bishop he should attend on a stated day at a stated 
place, with eleven jurators, and that Ins wife should bring as 
many ol her sex, and clear their fame and the conscience of 
others by oath. Dn the appointed day, and in the meadow where 
the child vv.as buried, the cause was agitated. The relics, which 
an abbot hrouglil, were jilaccd upon a hillock, before which the 
husband, extending his right arm, swore that he had never con¬ 
sented to Ins son’s death, nor knew his murderer, nor how he 
had been killed. The wife denying the fact, the hillock was 
opened by the bishop’s command, an<l the bones of the child ap¬ 
pealed. The wile at last lell at tlie piclale's legt, confessed tiic 
mine, and implored mercy. The conclusion of the whole was, 
that the .icxused ‘j.avc a handsome present ol land to the eccle¬ 
siastics concerned, as a conciliatory atonement.*’ 

A bishop having made a contract for land with a 'drunken 
I>anc, the sellei, wdien sober, refused to fulfill it. The cause was 
argued in liic king s fiuiiiii ; the fact ol tlie bargain was proved ; 
and the king pdjiidgcd the land to the bishop, and the money to 
the Dane.’ 'I'lie forum regis is mcnlioned again.J 
The folc-gemut occuis in the laws “ it is established for ccap- 
mcn, or merchants, that they bring the men that they lead with 
them before the king’s gerefa in the folc-gcmol, and sa\ how 
many of them there he, and tliat ihcv take these men tip with 
them, that they may bring them again to the folc-geinot, it sued. 
Arni \\hen ihcy ^liall want have more men \\ilii them in their 
Journey, they shall announce it as often as it occuis to the king’s 
gerefa, in the vsitness ol the folc-gcmol.’’^ 

These folc-gcmots were ordered not to be held on a Sunday, 
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and if any one disturbed them by a drawn weapon, he had to 
pay a witc of one hundred and twenty shillings to the ealdor-,, 
man.' 

The following may be considered as proceedings before a 
folc-gemot. Begmund having unjustly seized some lands of a 
monastery, when the ealdorman came to Ely, the offenders were 
summoned to the placitum, of the citizens and of the hundred, 
several times, but they never appeared. The abbot did not dd- 
sist, but renewed his pleading, both within and without the city, 
and often made his complaint to the people. At length the 
ealdorman, coming to (•ambridge, held a great placitum of the 
citizens and hundreds, before twenty-four judges. There the 
abbot narrated before all, how Begmund had seized his lands, 
and though summoned had not appeared. They adjudged the 
land to the abbot, and decreed Begmund to pay the produce of 
his fishery to the abbot for six years, and to give the king the 
were; and, if he neglected to pay, they authorized a seizure of 
his goods.™ 

Much of their judicial proceedings rested on oaths, and there¬ 
fore their punishment of perjury was severe. A perjured man is 
usually classed with witches, murderers, and the most obnoxious 
beings m society; he was declared unworthy of the ordeal; he 
was disabled from being a witness again, and if he died he was 
denied Christian burial." 

We have some specimens of the oaths they took: 

The oath of a plaintiff in the case was, “ In the Lord: As I 
urge this accusation with full folc-right, and without fiction, de¬ 
ceit, or any fraud; so from me was that thing stolen of which I 
complain, and which I found again with N.” 

Another oath of a plaintiff was, “In the Lord: I accuse not 
N. neither for hate nor art, noi unjust avarice, nor do I know 
any thing more true, but so my mind said to me, and I myself 
tell for truth, that he w'as the thief of my goods.” 

A defendant’s oath was, “ In the Lord: I am innocent both in 
word and deed of that charge of which \. accused me.” 

A witnesscs’s oath was, “ In the name of the Almighty God : 
As I here stand in true witness, unbidden and unbought; so I 
oversaw it with mine eyes and overheard it with mine ears, what 
I have said.” 

The oath of those who swore for others was, “ In the Lord 
the oath is clean and upright that N. swore."" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Their Ordeals and legal Punishments. 

We have a full account of the Anglo-Saxon ordeals, of hot 
water and hot iron, in the laws of Ina. 

The iron was to be three pounds in weight for the threefold 
trial, and therefore probably one pound only for the more simple 
charge; and the accused was to have the option, whether he 
would prefer the water “ ordal” or the iron “ ordal.” 

No man was to go within the church after the fire was lighted 
by which the ordeal was to be heated, except the priest and the 
accused. The distance of nine feet was to be then measured 
out, from the stake, of the length of the foot of the accused. If 
the trial was to be bv hot water, the water was healed till it 
boiled furiously; and llie vessel that contained it was to be iron 
or cojiper, lead or clay. 

It the charge was of the kind lliov called anfeald, or simple, 
the accused was to immerse his hand as far as the wrist in the 
water, to take out the stone; if the charge was of threefold mag¬ 
nitude, ho was to [ilungo his arm up to the elbow. 

When the ordeal was ready, two men were to enter of each 
side, and to agree that the water was boiling furiously. Then 
an equal number of men were to enter from each side, and to 
stand along the church on both sides of the ordeal, all /asling. 
After this the priest was to sprinkle them vvilh holy water, of 
which each was to taste; they were to kiss the Gospels, and to 
be signed with the cross. All this time the fire was not to be 
mended any more; but the iron, if tho ordeal was to be by hot 
non, was to lie on the coals till the last collect was finished; and 
It was then to be placed on the staples which wore to sustain it. 

VVhile the accused was snatching the stone out of the water, 
or carrying the hot iron for tho space of nine fool, nothing w'as 
to be said but a prayer to the Deity to discover the truth. The 
hand was to be then bound up and sealed, and to be kept so for 
three days; after that time the seal and the bandage were re¬ 
moved, and the hand w'as to be examined, to sec whether it was 
foul or clear.’ 

From this plain account, the ordeal was not so terrible as it 
may at first sight appear; because, independently of the oppor- 
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tunitif which the accused had, by going alone into the church, of 
making terms with the priest, and of the ease with which his 
dexterity could have substituted cold iron or stone for the heated 
substances, at the moment of the trial, and the impossibility of 
the detection, amid the previous forms of the holy water, the 
diminution of the fire, prayers on the occasion, and the distance 
of the few spectators; independently of these circumstances, the 
actual endurance of the ordeal admitted many chances of ac¬ 
quittal. It was not exacted that the liand should not be burnt, 
but that after the space of three days it should not exhibit that 
appearance which would be called foul, or guilty. As the iron 
was to be carried only for the space of nine of the feet of the 
accused, it would be hardly two seconds m his hand. The hand 
was not to be immediately inspected, but it was carefully kept 
from air, which would irritate the wound, and was left to the 
chances of a good con.stilution to be so far healed in three days 
as to discover those appearances, when inspected, which were 
allowed to be satisfactory. Besides, there was, no doubt, much 
preparatory training, suggested by the more experienced, which 
would indurate the epidermis so much as to make it less sensible 
to the action of the liot substances which it was to hold.'' 

Ordeals were forbidden on festivals and fast days." 

Of the single ordeal, it was ordered, that if the persons had 
been accused of theft, and were found guilty by it, and did not 
know who would bo their borh, they should bo put into prison, 
and be treated as the laws had enjoined.'' 

An accused mintmastor was to undergo the ordeal of the hot 
iron." 

The ordeal might be compounded foi.' 

The law of Alhelstan added some directions as to the ordeal. 
W hoover appealed to it was to go three nights before to the priest 
who was to transact it, and should feed on bread and salt, water 
and herbs. He was to be present at the masses in the mean 
tunc, and make Ins ofl’erings and receive the holy sacrament on 
the day of Ins going through the ordeal; and he should swear, 
tliat with folc-right he was guiltless of the accusation before he 
went to the ordeal. If the trial was the hot water, ho was to 
plunge his arm hall-way above the elbow’ on the rope. If the 
ordeal was the iron, three days were to pass before it was 
examined. They who attended were to have fasted, and not to 
exceed twelve in number of either side; or the ordeal was to 
l>o void unless they departed.* 

A thief found guilty by the ordeal was to be killed, unless his 

*■ Some (uthon hire mcDUoDcd lh« preporaUoni th»t were tued lo indunle the 
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relations redeemed him by paying his were, and the value of the 
goods, and giving borh for his good behaviour^ 

The command of the ordeals must have thrown great power 
into the hands of the church; and as in most cases they who 
appealed to them did so from choice, it is probable, that whoever 
expressed this deference to the ecclesiastical order were rewarded 
for the compliment, as far as discretion and contrivance would 
^tennit. 

The ordeal was a trial, not a punishment. The most popular 
of the legal punishments wore the pecuniary mulcts. But as the 
imperfection and inutility of these could not be always disguised 
—as they were sometimes impunity to the rich, who could 
afford them, and to the poor, who had nothing to pay them with, 
other punishments were enacted. Among these we find imprison¬ 
ment,' outlawry,* banishment,'' slavery,* and transportatipn.'“ In 
other cases wc have whipping,” branding,” the pillory ,p amputa¬ 
tion of limb,** mutilation of the nose and ears and lips,' the eyes 
plucked out, hair torn off,' stoning,' and hanging.” Nations not 
civilized have barbarous punishments. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The Trial by Jury. 


In considering the origin of the happy and wise institution of 
the English Jurv, which has contributed so much to the excel¬ 
lence of our national character, and to the support of our consti¬ 
tutional liberty, it is impossible not to feel considerable diffidence 
and difficulty. It is painful to decide upon a subject on which 
great men have pieviously differed. It is peculiarly desirable to 
trace, if possible, the seed, bud, and progressive vegetation of a 
tree so beautiful and so venerable. 

It is not contested that the institution of a jury existed in the 
time of the Conqueror. The document which remains of the 


^ Ibid. 65. For ihe ordeal of olher nationa, ace Muratori, r., and Du Cange. 
' Wilkioa, Leg- Su. 34, 70, J Ibid. p. 74. Ser. Chron. 

' Sa*. Chron. ' Wilk. IS. 15. 18, 20, 50. 

■ Ibid. p. 13. • Ibid. p. 13. 22, 52, 53, 81 

” Ibid. p. 139. r Ibid p. II, 54, 75. 

0 Hud. p. 18, 134, 139. ' Ibid. p. 138, 143. 

• Ibid. p. 13a < Ibid. p. 67. 

• Ibid. p. 18, 70, 139. 
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dispute between Gundulf, the bishop of Rochester, and Pichot, 
the sheriff, ascertains this fact. We will state the leading cir¬ 
cumstances of this valuable account. 

The question was. Whether some land belonged to the church 
or to the king ? “ The king commanded that all the men of the 
county should be gathered together, that by their judgment it 
might be more justly ascertained to whom the land belonged.” 
This was obviously a shire-gemot. ^ 

“ They being assembled, from fear of the sheriff, affirmed that 
the land was the king’s: but as the bishop of Bayeux, who pre¬ 
sided at that placitum, did not believe them, he ordered, that if 
they knew that what they said was true, they should choose twelve 
from among themselves, who should confirm with an oath what 
all had declared. But these, when they had withdrawn to 
counsel^ and were there harassed by the sheriff through his 
messenger, returned and sw’ore to the truth of what they as¬ 
serted.” 

By this decision the land became the king’s. But a monk, 
who knew how the fact really stood, assured the bishop of 
llochcstcr of the falsehood of their oath, who communicated the 
information to the bishop of Bayeux. The bishop, after hearing 
the monk, sent for one of the twelve, who, falling at his feet, con¬ 
fessed that he had forsw'orn himself. The man on whose oath 
they had sworn theirs, made a similar avowal. 

On this the bishop “ ordered the sheriff to send the rest to 
London, and twelve other men from the best m the county, who 
confirmed that to be true which they had sworn.” 

They were all adjudged to be perjured, because the man whose 
evidence they had accredited had avowed his perjury. The 
church recovered the land; and when “the last twelve wished 
to affirm that they had not consented with those who had sworn, 
the bishop said they must prove this by the iron ordeal. And 
because they undertook this, and could not do it, they were fined 
three hundred pounds to the king, by tho judgment of other men 
of the county.”* 

By this narration, we find that a shire-gemot determined on the 
dispute, in the first instance; but that in consequence of the 
doubts of the presiding judge, they chose from among themselves 
twelve, who swore to the truth of what they had decided, and 
whose determination decided the case. 

The jury appears to me to ha\e been an institution of prfi- 
gressivc growth, and its principle may be traced to the earliest 
Anglo-Saxon times. One of the judicial customs of the Saxons 
was, that a man might be cleared of the accusation of certain 
crimes, if an appointed number of persons came forward and 


• TTiorp*, RegUl RoBien 32 
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swore that they believed him innocent of the allcMlion. These 
.men were literally juratores, who swore to a veredictum; who so 
far determined the facts of the case as to acquit the person in 
whose favour they swore. Such an oath, and such an acquittal, 
IS a jury in its earliest and rudest shape; and it is remarkable 
that for accusations of any consequence among the Saxons of 
tiie continent, twelve juratores were the number required for an 
'Jfcquittal. Thus, for the wound of a noble, which produced 
blood, or disclosed the bone, or broke a limb; or if one seized 
another by the hair, or threw him into the water; in these and 
some other cases twelve juratores were required.’’ Similar 
customs may be observed in the laws of the continental Angli 
and Frisioncs, though sometimes the number of the jury or jiira- 
tores varied according to the charge; every number being 
appointed, from three to forty-eight.' In the laws of the Uipuarii, 
we find that in certain cases the oaths of even seventy-two per¬ 
sons were necessary to his acquittal."* It is obvious, from their 
numbers, that these could not have been witne.sses to the facts 
alleged. Nor can we su])pose that they came forward with the 
intention of wilful and suborned perjury. They could only be 
persons who, after hearing and weighing the facts of the case, 
proffered their deliberate oaths that the accused was innocent of 
the charge. And this was performing one of the most important 
functions of our modern juries. 

In the laws of the Alemanni, the principle appears more ex¬ 
plicitly; for in these the persons wdio are to take the oath of 
acquittal aie called nominati, or persons named. And in the 
-case of murdering the messenger of a dux, the juratores were to 
be twelve named and twelve elected.* This named and elected 
jury seems to approximate very closely to our present instijution. 

Ill referring to our own Anglo-Saxon laws, we find three jurators 
mentioned in those of the kings of Kent, in the latter end of the 
seventh century. If a ireeman were accused of theft, he was to 
make compensation, or to acquit himself by the oaths of four 
pim aepba men. These w'ords are literally “ the number of four 
legal men,” or “ four of the numbered legal men.”*^ In cither 
construction they point to a meaning similar to the nominati in 
the laws of the Alemanni; that is, persons legally appointed as 
jurators. 

The principle of an acquittal by the peers of the party accused 
appears in the laws of Wihtraid, where the clergyman is to Ije 
acquitted by four of his equals, and the coorlisc man by four of 
his own rank.* 

An aoquittal from walreaf, or the plunder of the dead, ro- 

* Lindenborf. I/cg. Sai. p 474 ‘ Lind. I.ex. Angli. 469, and Lex, Fna. 490 

* Lind. Lex. Ripiaar. p. 451. * I.ind. I,ex. Aleman, p. 370, 371. 

‘ Uf. HloU.. Wilk. p. 8 « Leg. WihL W,lk. p. 12. 
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quired the oaths of forty-eight full-born thegns.** These, of 
course, could not be witnesses. They must have been a selection, 
of so many in the shire-gemot, who, on hearing the facts of the 
accusation, would, upon their oaths, absolve the accused. And 
what is this but a jury? The Danish colonists probably used it. 

In the treaty between Alfred and Guthrun, more lights appear: 

“ If any accuse the king’s thegn of manslaughter (manslihtes), if 
he dare absolve himself, let him do it by twelve king’s thegns. 
If the accused be less than a king’s thegn, let him absolve himself 
by eleven of his equals, and one king’s thegn.Here the num¬ 
ber of twelve, and the principle of the peers, both appear to us. 

Something of the piinciplc of a jury appears to us in these 
laws: “ If any one takes cattle, let five of his neighbours be 
named, and out of these, let him get one that will swear with 
him, that he took it to himself according to folc-right; and he 
that will implead him, let ten men be named to him, and let him 
get two of these and swear that it was born in his possession, 
wiihoiit the rim aelhe, the oath of number, and let this eyre oath 
•Stand above twenty pennies.” 

“Let him who prays condemnation for a slam thief get two 
paternal and one maternal relation, and give the oath that they 
knew of no theft in the kinsman, and that he did not deserve 
rleatli for that crime ; and let some twelve go and try him.”J 

This passage seems to have an allusion to this subject: 

“ Let there bo named, m the district of every gcrefa, as inanv 
men as arc known to be iinlying men, that they may witness 
every dispute, and be the oaths ol these urilving men of the value 
of the jiropcrty w ithout choicc.”‘‘ These men, so named, inav 
liavc been the nm ,a'\vda men noticed before. 

“ It any kill a thiel that has taken leluge within the time 
allowed, let him compensate for the mund hyrde; or let some 
twelve absolve him that he knew not the jurisdiction.”' 

This injunction seems also to provide a jury: On an accusation 
of idolatry or witchcraft, “ if it be a king’s thegn who denies it, 
let there be then named to him twelve, and let him take twelve 
of his relations, and twelve strangers; and if he fails, let him 
pay for the violation of the law-, or ten half marcs.”™ This 
seems a jury: twelve persons were to be appointed, and he was 
to add twelve of tins kinsfolks; and this law concerning Northum¬ 
bria, where they were chiefiy Danes, as many foreigners were 
to be added. If they absolved him, he was cleared; if not, he 
was to bo mulcted. It is one of the rules established concerning 
our jury, that a foreigner has a right to have half of the jury 
foreigners. 

•> Ug Inai. Wilk. 97. ‘ WMk p. «. j Ibid, p. 58. 

* Ibid p 69 I Ibid. p. 63. ■ Ibid. p. 100. 
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The foltowing law of Ethelred has the same application : 

“ Let there be gemots in every wsepentace; and let twelve of 
‘ the eldest thegns go out with the gerefa, and swear on the relics, 
which shall be given into their hands, that they will condemn no 
innocent man, nor screen any that is guilty.”" This passage 
seems to have no meaning but so far as it alludes to a juiy. 

Two other laws are as applicable: “If any be accused that 
'■fle has fed the man who hath broken our lord’s peace, let him 
absolve himself with ihrinna twelve, and let the gerefa name the 
absolving persons ; and this law shall stand where the thegns 
arc of the same mind. If tliev diller, let it stand as eight of them 
shall declare.”” This is surely a jury, of whom eight constituted 
the legal majority. 

There is another passage, in the laws made by the English 
witan and the Welsh counsellors, which bears upon this subject: 
“ Twelve lahmen, of whom six shall bo English and six shall be 
Welsh, shall enjoin right. They shall lose all that they have if 
they enjoin erroneously, or absolve themselves that they knew no 
better.”*' 

On the whole, it would seem that the custom of letting the 
oaths of a ceitain number of men determine legal disputes in 
favour of the person for whom they swore, was the origin of the 
English jury. It was an improvement on tins ancient custom, 
lh?rr jurators were named by the court instead of being selected 
by the parties. It was a further progress towards our jiresent 
niodc of juiy, that the juiators were to hear the statements ot 
both parties before they gave their deciding vcrediclum, or oath 
~ of the truth. While the ordeals were popular, the trials by jura¬ 
tors wore little used ; but as these blind appeals to Heaven be¬ 
came unfashionable, the process of the legal tribunals was more 
resorted to, and juries became more frc(|uent.'’ 

The excellence of the Engh.sh Inal by jury seems to aiisc 
from the impartiahtj’ of the sherifl" in siimmoning a siitlieient 
number of jurors: from their being indifTcrently called and put 
on the trial at the lime of the cause coining on ; from their 
having no interest or prejudices as to the matter in decision; from 
their habits of serving on juries; from their general good mean¬ 
ing and common sense ; from a fair sentiment of their own im¬ 
portance as judges of the fact of the case; from their moral 
sense of their own duties as a jury; from a conscientious desire 
of doing right between the parties; from an acuteness of mmd 
which prevents them from being misled by declamation ; from 

»Wilk,p.ll7 • Ibid. p. 118. r Ibid. p. las. 

s The following p««*gc in the old I«w-book, the Mirror, ohowi Ihil juron were 
oted 10 the Umo of Alfred. It uy of thi« king, “II pcndiat Ice euilore J'Dorceitcr, 
pur ceo que ile judgcrenl an homo e la morl per jorori do lour frenchieo pur felonj 
qoe il Sat; ed le forrcin cl doaot ile nc pniaMot cooualre par U forrunle.’' p. 300. 
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ON THE AGRICULTURE AND LANDED PROPERTY OF THE 
ANGLO-SAXONS. 


CHAPTER I. 

Their Husbandry. 

The ai;ncultural stale may have been coeval with the pastoral, 
in the climates of the East, where nature is so profuse of her 
rural gifts, that cultivation is scarcely requisite; but in the more 
“ungenial regions of the north of Europe, where the food of man 
is not to be obtained from the earth, without the union of skill 
and labour, the pastoral state seems to have been the earliest 
occupation of uncivilized man. While this taste prevailed, 
agricultural attentions were disreputable and despised, as among 
the ancient Geimans. But when population became more nume¬ 
rous and less migratory, husbandry rose in human estimation and 
use, until at length it became indispensable to the subsistence ol 
the nation who pursued it. 

When the Anglo-Saxons invaded England, they came into a 
country which had been under the Roman power for about four 
hundred years, and where agriculture, after its more complete 
subjection by Agricola, had been so much encouraged, that it 
had become one of the western granaries of the empire. The 
Britons, therefore, of the fifth century may be considered to have 
pursued the best system of husbandry then m use, and their lands 
to have been extensively cultivated with all those exterior cir¬ 
cumstances which mark established proprietorship and improve¬ 
ment; as small farms; inclosed fields; regular divisions into 
meadow, arable, pasture, and wood; fixed Mundaries; planted 

VOL. II. 14 
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hedges; artificial dykes and ditches; selected spots for vineyards, 
gardens, and orchards; connecting roads and paths; scattered 
villages, and larger towns, with appropriate names for every 
spot and object that inatked the limits of each property, or the 
course of each way. All these appear in the earliest Saxon char¬ 
ters, and before the combating invaders had time or ability to 
make them, if they had not found them in the island. Into such a 
country the Anglo-Saxon adventurers came, and by these facilf^ 
tics to rural civilization soon became an agricultural people. 
The natives, whom they despised, conquered, and enslaved, be¬ 
came their educators and servants in the new arts, which they 
had to learn, of grazing and tillage; and the previous cultivation 
practised by the Romanized Britons will best account for the 
numerous divisions, and accurate and precise descriptions of 
land which occur in almost all the Saxon charters. No modern 
conveyance could more accurately distinguish or desciibe the 
boundaries of the ]iremiscs winch it conveyed. 

The Anglo-Saxons seem to have had both large ;ind small 
larms, as both are enumerated in the Domesday Register; and 
It IS most piobabic that the more extensive possessions, though 
belonging to one proprietor, wcie cultivated in small subdivisions. 
The number of petty jnopnetors was, according to the same re¬ 
cord, greater iii Essex, Norlolk, and Sullolk, where the North¬ 
men colonists settled themselves, than m other parts of the island. 
But the Briti.sh custom of gavelkind, which preceded the Anglo- 
Saxon invasions, was favourable to the increase of small pro¬ 
prietorships. Large farms seem to be the best adapted to bring 
an extensive surl’ace of the counliy into a stale of cultivation, 
but not for raising the greatest quantity of jiioducc from every 
part. Small farms, manual labour, and that minute and Irequcnt 
tillage which the larger ownci will not think of, or descend to, 
will lu'obably obtain the most abundant harvests from the par- 
ticulai lands to which they arc applied. 

It must, liowcvei, be recollected, that large portions of the 
country wcie, m every part, in a stale of forests, lakes, pools, 
marsh, moor, slough, and heath; but they turned the watery 

E arts, which they had not the skill or the rncans to dram, to the 
cst advantage, by making them productive of fish. In most of 
their ditches we read ol eels, and in several descriptions, of fish 
waters. Brooks and bourns were so cominon as to form parts 
of almost all tbcir boundaries. 

The Anglo-Saxons cultivated the art of husbandry with some 
attention. The articles which they raised from the earth, and 
the animals which they fed, have Ivccn mentioned in the chapter on 
their food. A few particulars ol their practical husbandry need 
oiilv be mentioned here. 

They used hedges and ditches to separate their fields and 
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lands;* and these were made necessary by law; for if a freeman 
, broke through a hedge, he had to pay six shillings.*' A ceorl was 
’ ordered to keep his farm enclosed both winter and summer; and 
if damage arose to any one who suffered his gate to be open, 
and his hedge to be broken down, he was subjected to legal con¬ 
sequences.'- 

They had common of pasture attached to the different por- 
"ftons of land which they possessed; and they had other extensive 
districts laid out in meadow. Every estate had also an appro¬ 
priated quantity of wood. In Domesday-book, the ploughed 
land, the meadow, the pasture, and the wood, are separately 
mentioned, and their different quantities cstitnatcd. 

They sowed their wheat in spring.'* It was a law, that he 
who had twenty hides of land should take care that there should 
be tv\elvc hides of it sown when he was to leave it.’ 

They had ploughs, rakes, sickles, scythes, folks, and flails, 
\cry like those that have been commonly used in this country.' 
Thev had also carts or wagons. Their wind-mills and water¬ 
mills arc frequently mentioned, in every period of their history. 

Tlicir woods were an object of their legislative attention. It 
any one burnt or cut down another’s wood without permission, 
he was to pay five shillings for every great tree, and five jiennies 
J'or e very other, and thirty shillings besides, as a penalty.* By 
anoiiier law, this offence was more severely punished.'* 

They were careful of the sheej). It was ordered by an express- 
law, tliat these animals should keep their fleece until midsummer, 
and that the value of a sheep should be one shilling until a fort¬ 
night after Eastei.* 

There are some curious delineations in a Saxon calendar, which 
illustrate some of their agnculturtil laboursJ 

In .lanii.ir}' aie men ploughing with lour oxen; one drives, an¬ 
other holds the plough, and another scatters seeds. 

In February men arc represented as cutting or jiruning trees, 
of which sonic resemble vines. 

In March one is digging, anolhci is with a pick-axc, and a 
third is sowing. 

In April three persons aie pictured as sitting and drinking, with 
two attendants; another is jiourmg out liquor into a horn ; and 
another is holding a horn to liis mouth. 

■ The«: appear in most of the boundurica drHcnbed in the Saxon j^ranli* IJedjfca 
arc mentioned in Domesday. A nemus ad sepea faciendum occuri in Middlesex, 
fo 127 

^ Wilk Leg. 4. ^ rb.d p 21. 

Ikde. p 244, • Wilk Us p 25 

^ Their’drawings in their MSS show s preat rcttenibiancc bclweem the Saxon 
inslrumenls and those still used m the norlbern counties of Knifland 

« Wilk p. 37 b Ibid p 21 ^ Ibid p. 2^, 23 

i ColL MS. Tib B 5. See (hem copied in Strutt's Hord. AngL voL i. Ub x 

XI XII. 
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In Maya shepherd is sitting; his flocks are about, and one man 
has a lamb in his arms; other persons are looking on. 

In June some are reaping with a sickle, and some putting the 
corn into a cart. A man is blowing a horn while they are work- 
ing. 

In July they are felling treys. 

In August they are mowing. 

In September is a boar-hunting. 

In October is hawking. 

In November a smithery is shown. 

In December two men are thrashing, others are carrying the 
grain in a basket; one has a measure, as if to ascertain the quan¬ 
tity; and another on a notched stick, seems to be marking what 
13 measured and taken away. 

In the Saxon dialogues already quoted, the ploughman gives 
tins account of his duty ; 

“ I labour much. I go out at daybreak, urging the oxen 
to the field, and I yoke them to the plough (the pyO- II is 
not yet so stark winter that I dare keep close at home, for fear 
of my lord; but the oxen being yoked, and the shaie and cultro 
fastened on, I ought to plough every day one entire field, or more. 
1 have a boy to threaten the oxen with a goad, who is now hoarse 
through cold and bawling. I ought also to fill the binns of the oxen 
with Hay, and water them, and carry out their soil.” He adus, 
‘‘ It IS a great labour, because I am not free.” 

In the same MSS. we have this statement of a shepherd’s and 
a cowherd’s duty. “ In the first part of the morning I drive my 
sheep to their pasture, and stand over them in heat and in cold 
with dogs, lest the wolves destroy them. I lead them back to 
their folds, and iiulk them twice a day; and I move their folds, 
and make ehce.se and butler; and I am faithful to rny lord.” 
The other says, “ When the ploughman separates the oxen, I 
lead them to the meadows; and all night 1 stand watching over 
them, on account of thieves; and again, in the morning,! take 
them to the plough, well fed and watered.” 

Some circumstances may be selected from their grants, which 
illustrate the customs and produce of an Anglo-Saxon farm. “1 
give food for seventy swine in that woody allotment which the 
countrymen call Wulferdinlch, and five wagons full of good 
'.wigs, and every yeai an oak foi building, and others for neces¬ 
sary fires, and sutficicnt wood for burning.”'' 

A noble lady ordered out of her lands a yearly donation of 
forty ambra of malt, an old ram, four wethers, two hundred and 
forty loaves, and one weight of bacon and cheese, and four fother 
of wood, and twenty hen-fowls.' 

In Inn’s laws, ten hides were to furnish ten vessels of honey. 


• B«de, App. 770. 


' Hickes'i Dim. £p 10. 
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three hundred loaves, twelve ambra of Welsh ale, thirty of clear 
ale, two old rams, ten wethers, ten geese, twenty hens, ten 
' cheeses, an ambra full of butter, five salmon, twenty pounds 
weight of fodder, and an hundred eels.™ 

Another gives ten mittas of malt, five of grits, ten mittas of the 
flour of wheat, eight gammons, sixteen cheeses, and two fat cows; 
and in Lent eight salmon." 

Ofl'a, in 785, grants some land, with permission to feed swine 
in the wood of Andrcda; and another district to cut wood for 
building or for buining; and also wood sufficient to boil salt; and 
the fishing of one man; with one hundred loaded wagons, and 
two walking carts, every year." 

We fre(|uently find salt pans, oi places to boil salt in, conveyed, 
as, “ with four vessels for the boiling of salt,” and “ with all the 
utensils and wells of salt.”** 

Fisheries were frequently given v\ith land. To three plough 
lands m Kent a fishery on the Thames is added.** Elhclstan gives 
a piece of land for the use of taking fish.'' So forty acres, with 
fishing, were given on the condition of receiving every ycai 
fifteen salmon.* So half of a fishery is given to a monastery, 
with the buildings and tofts of the fishermen.' 

A vinevard is not unfrcquently mentioned in various docu¬ 
ments. j'fdgar gives the vineyard situate at Wccct, with the 
'^iiie-drcssers.“ In Domesday-book, vineyards are noticed iii 
several counties. 

A vvolf-pil IS mentioned in one of the boundaries of an estate.' 

In Domesday we frequently meet with parks. Tliii.s, sjicaking 
of Kislepe, in Middlesex, it adds, “There is a park (paprup) of 
beasts of the wood.’’* At St. Albans and Ware, in Herts, 
similar parks arc mentioned, and in other places. 

Gardens akso occur several limes m Domesday. Eight fcotarii 
and their gardens* arc slated in the manor of Fulcham in Mid¬ 
dlesex. And we may remark that Fulham still abounds vvilli 
market gardeners. A house with its garden is mentioned m the 
burg of Hertford.r 

Two or three intimations occur in Domesday of the increasing 
conversion of pasture into arable land. Thus at Borne in Kent, 
“a pa.slurc from which strangers have ploughed six acres of 
land.”* 

We have many contracts extant of the purchases of land by 


■ Wilk lA-e 8ii. p 25 
“ Atlle'fl MS. Chitterm, Nu. 4, 
^ Tlior^>e RceisU 20 

• Ibfd > 171 

- MS. CUud C 9, p. lia 

* Domc«dar 120, kL 
’ Ibid P 132. 


" 3 Gale, Hist R. 410. 
p Heniinif. Chart Wig p 144. 
' Heming Chart, p 1JI 
t 3 Gale X Script p 405, 

• 3 Gale, p 520. 

* Ibid, p 127, b. 

» Ibid p. 9. 
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the Anglo-Saxons, from which we may expect to gain some 
knowledge of the price of land. But this source of information 
is by no means sufficient to form an accurate criterion, because 
we cannot tell the degree of cultivation, or the quality of the land 
transferred ; and also because many of the grants seem to have 
been rather gifts than sales, in which the consideration bears little 
proportion to the obvious value. A few of the prices given may 
however be stated: 

1 hyde and a field for 100 shillings. 

3 hydes for 15/. 

10 hydes and two mills for 100 aureos. 

7 hydes and an half for 200 aureos.* 

6 cassatorum for 3 pundus argenti. 

10 manentium for 31 mancosas. 

20 manentium for 10 libris argenti. 

2 mansiones for 20 manecusis auri probatissimi.‘' 

15 inanentes for 1500 solidis argenti. 

5 manentium for 10 libras inter aurum et argentum. 

5 manentium for 150 mancas de puro auro. 

8 mansas for 90 mancusa of purest gold. 

10 mansas for 30 mancusas of pure gold. 

8 mansas for 300 criseis mancusis." 

It is obvious from this short specimen of the sums mentioned 
in their documents, that no regular estimate can be formed 'oi 
the usual price of then land. 

By the exorcisms to make fields fertile which remain, we may 
perceive that our superstitious ancestors thought that they could 
produce abundant harvests by nonsensical ceremonies and phrases. 
They who choo.se may see a long one in Qalig. A. 7. It is too 
long and too absurd to be copied. But we may recollect, in jus¬ 
tice to our ancestors, that Cato the censor, has transmitted to us 
a recipe as ridiculous. 

The course of nature, in the revolutions of the seasons, has suf¬ 
fered no essential change since the deluge, which human records 
notice. Wc may therefore presume that the seasons in the 
Anglo-Saxon period resembled those which preceded and have 
followed them. Bede calls October Winterfylleth, because winter 
begins in this month. And we have a description of Anglo-Saxon 
winter from a disciple of Bede: “The last winter far and wide 
afilicted our island norribly, by its cold, its frosts, and storms of 
rain and wind.”** 

To give some notion of the state of the atmosphere and of the 
seasons in these times, it may not be uninteresting to mention 

■ 3 tJile, p, 480, 483, 485. 486. Heming Ch*rL p. 69, 70, 223,230 

' MS. a»ud C. 9. ■> 16 Msg, Bib. p. 88. 
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some of the years which were more remarkable for the calami¬ 
ties of the weather which attended them. 

A. D. 763-4. This winter was so severe, for its snow and 
frost, as to have been thought unparalleled. The frost lasted 
from the first of October to February. Most of the trees and 
shrubs perished by the excessive cold.' 

793. A great famine and mortality.' 

799. Violent tempest, and numerous shipwrecks in the British 
Ocean.K 

807-8. A very mild and pestilential winter.'' 

820. From excessive and continual rains, a great mortality 
of men and cattle ensued. The harvest was spoilt. Great inun¬ 
dations prevented the autumnal sowing.* ** 

821. A dreadful winter followed. The frost was so long and 
severe, that not only all the smaller rivers, but even the largest 
in Eurojie, as the Seine, the Elbe, the Rhine, and the Danube, 
were so froxen, that, for above thirty days, wagons passed over 
them as if over bridges.^ 

823. The hai vests devastated by hail. A terrible pestilence 
among men and cattle.'* 

824. A dreadful and long winter. Not only animals, but many 
of the human species, perished by the inlenseness of the cold.' 

832. This year began with excessive rains. A frost succeeded 

sudden and intense, that the iced roads were nearly impassable 
by hoi.scs.'" 

834. Great storms and excessive falls of rain." 

8,^1. Severe famine on the continent.' 

S()9. Great famine and mortality in I'.ngland.f 

87 4. A swarm of locusts laid waste the provinces of France. 
A famine so dreadful followed, that, m the hyberbolical language 
of the writers, nearly a third part of the population perishc'd. 

875. A long and inclement winter, succeeded with unusual 
falls of snow. Tlie frost lasted from the first of November to 
the end of March.*! 

913. A severe winter. 

956. A very mortal [lestilence.'' 

976. A severe famine in England. A frost from first Novem¬ 
ber to end of March. 


* Simeon Dunelm, p 105. Ann. Aitron. ap. Robori, p 18. Sigeb GembI p 551. 

^ Sim Dun. p. 113. * Ibid. p. 115. 

^ Adelmi DcncdicL p 409. * Ibid p. 42). 

i Ibid p 422. Ann. Aitron p. 46. 

* Adtl B p. 425. Sigcb Gcmb. p. 561. 

‘ Ann.^Fuld p. 6. Bouqaet^a Rccueil, p 208 Annale* apud Rubertf p. 49. 

“ AniialcM Ruben, p. 56 Add Boned p 463. ® Annalea Ruben, p 58, 

** Sigeb GembI apud Piatonum, p. 565 ^ Aater, p. 

^ Aimoini dc gcslii Fran p 489. Sigeb. GembI. p. 569. 

' Regino Cbron. p. 568, 74, 79. 
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986. Great mortality amongst cattle in England.* 

987. A dreadful flux and fever in England.* 

988. A summer of extreme heat. 

989. Great inundations. Very hot summer, unhealthy and 
unfruitful. Great drought and famine; much snow and rain; and 
no sowing.** 

1005. A great and dreadful famine in England. 

1006. The same over alt Europe.*' 

1014. Great sea flood. 

1016. Great hail, thunder, and lightning.* 

1022. Extreme heat in the summer. 

1039. A severe winter. 

104J. Inclement seasons all the year, and unproductive; and 
great mortality amongst the cattle.* 

104.3-4. A dreadful famine in England and the continent. A 
■sester of wheat sold for above sixty pennies.^ 

1047. An uncommon fall of snow. Trees broken by it.* 

1048. Earthquake at Worcester, Derby, and other places; and 
a great mortality.” 

Of the Anglo-Saxon husbandry we may remark, that Domes¬ 
day Survey gives us some indications that the cultivation of the 
church lands was much superior to that of any other order of 
society. They have much less wood upon them, and less com¬ 
mon of pasture; and what they had appears often in smaller 
and more irregular pieces; while their meadow was more abun¬ 
dant, and in more numerous distributions. 


CHAPTER II. 


Tlicir Proprietorship in I.And and Tenures. 

When the Anglo-Saxons established themselves in Britain, a 
complete revolution m the possession of landed property must 
have taken place, .so far as it concerned the persons of the pro- 

’ Snx. Chron p, 123,125. Sim. Dun. p 160. Sig Gemb. p 587 

* Flor. Wig. and Sim Dun 161. 

* Lamb Schaff p 158. Siprb Gcnibl p 58D 

* Sim. Dun. 165, Sig. Gcinbl. p ,501 

* Sal. Oiron p 146 Lamb Schaff p 158 

■ Sig Gcmh. p. 503 Sim Dun p 180. 

J Sax Chron p. J57. Sig. GrmbI p 596. The MS, Claud C 9, mentionx thal 
a acxfariud of wheal «old for hve Ahiliing^, p. 129. Henry of Huntingdon nayo the 
same, addings that t tcxlenua of wheat used to be the burthen of one hor*e, p. 365. 

* Sirn. Dun p. 180 Sig. Getnbl. p. 597. 

‘ Sat Chron p. 183. 
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prietors. They succeeded by the sword. Ail the chieftains of 
the octarchy had many years of warfare to wage, before they 
could extort the occupation of the country. In such fierce as¬ 
saults, and such desperate resistance, the largest part of the pro¬ 
prietary body of the Britons must have perished. 

What system of tenures the Anglo-Saxon conquerors establisli- 
ed, will be best known from the language of their grants. Some 
antiquaiies have promulged very inaccurate ideas on this sub¬ 
ject ; and we can only hope to escape error, by consulting the 
documents and studying the legal phrases of the Anglo-Saxon 
period. 

We find the land distinguished in their law's by various epithets. 
We there meet with hoc landc, gafole land, folc land, bisceopa 
land, lliogne’s land, neat land, and frigan earlhe.' The proprie¬ 
tors of land arc called dryhtne, lilafordo, agende or land hlaforde, 
and land agende.*' The occupiers of land were named ccoil, 
geneat, landesman, tlinesman,' and such like. 

From Domesday-book, we find, that of some lands the king 
was the chief proprietor ; of others, the bishops and abbots ; ot 
others, several earls and persons of inferior dignity. A few speci¬ 
mens may be given. Thus in Sussex— 


The king ImJ. 

Arclibishop of Canterbury, . . 

Bishop of Chichester, . . . . 

Abbot of Westminster, . 

Abbot of Fescainp, .... 
Bishop Osbern, ... . . 

Abbot of St. Peter, Winchester, 

Church of Battle,. 

Abbot of St Edward,. . . . 

Comes of Oro, . . 

tkimes of Moriton, 

Comes Roger, . 

William of Warene, .... 

William of Braiose. 

Odo and Eldred,. 


. .59.1 hides 

. 214 
. 184 
7 

. i:i5 
. 149 
. 3.3 


. 60 i 
. 21 
. 1964 
. 520 
. 818 
. 620j 
. 452] 
. 10 


These were the Icnentcs in capile, the great proprietors in de¬ 
mesne. The men who resided on the land, and in the burgs 
under these in thus county, may be seen in Domesday-book. In 
other counties, wc find the same description of persons jiossessing 
land, with the addition of others. Thus the greater proprietors in 
Hertfordshire were, the king, the archbishop of (Canterbury, five 
bishops, three abbots, an abbess, two canons, four carls or 
comites, twenty-four less dignified individuals, and three ladies. 
Tw'o of these ladies are described as wives. Thus: “ Rothais, 
wife of’Richnrd, son of earl Gislebcrt, bolds Standor, and defends 


* Wilkins, Leges Sax. p. 43, 47, 49, 65, 76 
‘ IbiA p 2, to. It, 15. at, aa, 58. 63. 


Ibid. ^ 18, 47, 101,105. 
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herself for eleven hides; Adeliz, wife of Hugo of Grentmaisnil, 
holds Brochesborne, and defends herself for five hides and a half.” 
The other was the daughter of Radulf Tailgebosch, and held 
four hides in Hoderdon. 

In Buckinghamshire the chief proprietors were, the king, the 
archbishop, five bishops, two abbots, an abbess, a canon, a pres¬ 
byter, two earls, thirty-eight other individuals; the queen, countess 
Judith Azclina, wife of Radulf Tailgebosch ; the king, thane, 
and cleemosincrs. 

But subordinate tenures are also mentioned in this valuable 
record. Thus the abbess of Berchmg held Tiburn (Tyburn) 
under the king, and the canons of St. Paul held of the king five 
hides 111 Fulham. Many tenures of this sort appear.** 

To several tenures it is added, that the possessors could not 
give or sell the land without lcav'c.“ 

Other tenants are mentioned, who could turn themselves, with 
their land, wherever they pleased.*' 

Land held in elemosinam, or frankalmoignc, also appears.® 

Of other tenants it is said, that they held certain manors, but 
rendered no service to the abbot, except thirty-shillings a-ycar.*' 
Sochmanni, and the leria sochmannorum, are mentioned: of 
two of them it is expressed, that they could sell without leave ; 
while another is declared unable to give or sell without his lord’j - 
leave. Two other sochmanni are called men of the bishop of 
London.' 

One of the sochinen, who could do what he chose with the 
land, was a canon of St. Paul’s. 

Of the tenures vvlncli appear from the Anglo-Saxon grants, 
the first that may be noticed is that of pure freehold of inheri¬ 
tance, unconnected with any limitation or service. Thus, in a 
conveyance made between 691 and 694, the kinsman of the king 
of Essex gucs some land, amounting to 16 manentium. The 
coineying words are,” I Hodilredus, the kinsman of Sebbi, m 
the province of the East Saxons, with his consent, of rny own 
will, in sound mind ; and bv just advice, for cvci deliver to thee, 
and, fiom my light, transcribe into thinc, the land, &c., with all 
things belonging to it, with the fields, wood, meadows, and marsh, 
that, ns well thou as thj posteiitj', may hold, pos.sess, and have 
free power to do with the land whatsoever thou wilt.”J 

In another, dated in 704, from a king to a bishop, of 30 cas- 
satorum, at Tincenhom, in Middlesex, the words are, “ We have 
decreed to give in dommio to Waldhare, bishop, part of a field, 
&c. The posse.ssion of this land so aforesaid, with fields to be 

'' DomcMiay.book. • Ibid, fo. 129 

' Ibid fo. (i, 7, 129 « Ibid fo 12, 137. 

•'Ibid, a, 12 ' Ibid. fo. 11. 199. 

I .MS Augusliu, 2, 2fi, printed in Smilh't Appendix to Bede, p. 743 
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.sowed, pastures, meadows, marshes, fisheries, rivers, closes, and 
appurtenances, we deliver to be possessed in dbminio by the above 
bishop in perpetual right, and that he have the free power of 
doing whatsoever he will.’”* 

There seems to have been no prescribed form of words for the 
conveyance of a freehold estate, because we find that almost 
every grant varies in some of its phrases. The most essential 
requisite seems to have been that the words should imply an in¬ 
tended perpetuity of possession. One other specimen of a free¬ 
hold grant, not quite so absolute as the above, may be added: 
“ That It may be in his power, and may remain firmly fixed in 
hereditary right, both free from the services of all secular things 
within and without, and from all burden and injury of greater 
or smaller causes, and that he may have the liberty of changing 
or giving It in his life, and after his death may have the power 
of leaving it to whomsoever he will.’’* 

Freehold estates also occur, made subject to the three great ser¬ 
vices to which almost all lands were liable. In these cases the duty 
of military expedition, and bridge and castle works, are exjircssly 
excepted.™ A modification of tins freehold tenure is, where the grant 
IS for the life of the person receiving it, witli a power of giving it 
to. any person after his death in perpetual inheritance. This kind 
of estate very fieqiiently occurs in tlic Saxon grant.s, and diflbrs 
IroiJT the piurc and absolute fieebold, inasmuch as it docs not 
appear that the tenant for life had the liberty of alienating it be¬ 
fore his death, nor that it was de.^ccndlble to bis heirs if he made 
no testamentary dcMse. 

Thus in a grant dated 7.'»(i, the part which lawyers call the 
habendum, and which determines tlie nature of the tenure, is thus 
expressed ; “ I will give it him for cvci—that he may have and 
possess It as long as he lives, and after that time, that be may 
leave it to any person be shall please, to be pos.sessed m heredi¬ 
tary right, with the same liberty in winch it is granted to bun.”" 

Others arc in these pliiases: “ To have and possess it in his 
own ])o.sscssion, and forliis days to enjoy it happily, and after his 
days to leave to whomsoever shall be agreeable to him in ever¬ 
lasting inheritance.”” 

A very common tenure in the Anglo-Saxon times was, that 
the person to whom it W'as conveyed should hold it for his hie, 
and should have the power of giving it after his death to anv one, 
two, three, or more heirs, as mentioned in the grant; after which 
It should revert cither to the original proprietor making the 
grant, or to some ecclesiastical body or otlicr person mentioned 
in iL 

* Appendix to Bede, p 749 ' MS Charter* of the Ute Mr Aitle, No 7. 

MS Claud c 9, p 112, 113 ® Smilh'f App. p 767 

® Asde's MS. Charter*, No«. 12 and 16 
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Thus Oswald gives lands to a person, in the stability of per¬ 
petual inheritance; that in having, he may hold it, and possessing 
it, may enjoy if, for the length of his life. After his death he 
might leave it to any two heirs whom he preferred, to have it 
conlinuedly—after their death it was to revert to the church of 
St. Mary.P 

In 984 Oswald gave to his kinsman, Eadwig, and his wife, 
three mansas, for their lives. If the husband survived her, he 
was to be deemed the first possessor, or heir of the land ; or if 
she survived, she was to be the first heir. They were em¬ 
powered to leave all to their offspring, if they had any; if not, 
the survivor was to leave it to any two heirs.’ 

Thus a bishop gave to Berhtwulf, the Mercian king, certain 
lands “ for the space of the days of five men, to have and to 
enjoy it with justice; and after the number of their days, that it 
may be returned, without any dissension or conflict to ihe church 
in Worcester.” This same land Berhtwulf gave to his minister, 
Ecbercht, “ for the space of the days of five men, as before it 
was given to him.’” 

Sometimes an attempt was made to possess the land beyond 
the number of lives indicated. It is mcniioncd in a charter, that 
one Cynethryth had conveyed some land for three lives, and that 
jElsted had added three more lives ; when it was discovered, by 
inspecting the hercditarios libros of the king, Kenulf, who first 
granted it, that the person originally receiving it had only the 
pow’er of giving it foi one life. Consequently the subsequent 
grants were set aside.' 

A life estate was also a very frequent tenure. Sometimes the 
remainder that was to follow a life estate was expressed. This 
was usually to the church. 

Thus Aldred, in the middle of the eighth century, gave a 
monastery to his ielalion,“on condition that she possess it as 
long as she lives; and when she goes the way of her fathers,” it 
W’as to revert to the church of Worcester, into the jus of the 
episcopal seal.* An archbishop devised land to a person for life, 
with remainder to an abbey." 

The land passing by these grants was called Bocland, as the 
land held by bishops was mentioned as bisceopa land; the land of 
thegns was Thegnes land, and the land of carles was Earles land 
All these occur in Domesday-book. There was also King’s land, 
Gerefa land, and such like; hut these names attached to land 
seem rather to express the quality of the demesne proprietors than 
any other circumstance. 


p 8milh*i Ar»p. Bede, p. 773. 

^ HofptnK Chart, p 6. 8. 

^ Siniih ’0 App. to Bede, |i, 765. 


Ibid p. 778 
' Ibid p, 29. 

» MS. Claud c. 9, p. 125. 
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One grant ia rather singular, in the limitations of the estate 
which it conveys. The king gives a manor to Edred, and pr- 
mits Edred to give it to Lulls and Sigetlirythe, who are enjoined 
to give part of the land to Eaulfe and flcrewine. But Eaulfe 
was to give half of this part to Biarnulve, and to enjoy the other 
half for his own life, with the power of devising it as he 
ple.ased.' 

To these tenures we may add the Gafoleland, or land granted 
or demised on the condition of paying some contribution in money 
or other property. Thus archbishop Ealdulf, in 096, gave land 
to a miles, for his life and two heirs; but annexed a condition, 
that he should provide every year fifteen salmon.'' An abbot 
and the monks demised twenty-seven acres to a prson, that he 
might have them in stipendiuin ns long as he served them well.* 

An ancient lease is mentioned in the year 852, by which Ceol- 
red, abbot of Medeshamstede, and the monks, let (leot) to Wul- 
fred the land at yempigaham for her life, on condition that ho 
gave (besides some other land) a yearly rent of sixty fothcr of 
wood, twelve fothei of graifan (which may mean coals), six 
fothcr of turf, two tuns full of clear ale, two slain cattle, six hun¬ 
dred loaves, ten mitlan of Welsh ale, one horse, thirty shillings, 
and a night's lodging.^ A marsh was let at the rent of two 
thousand cels.* By the laws, a ccorl, who had gafol Innde, was 
esimiated at two hundred shillings.* 


CHAPTER Ill. 


The Burdens to which Lands were liable, and their Privileges, 

The oldest Saxon grants we have contain reservations of ser¬ 
vices which the possessor of the land had to perform; and, from 
the language of those which have survived to our times, we pr- 
ceive that certain burdens, though varying in kind and quantity, 
were attached to estates in every age. Some few were exempt¬ 
ed from any; a larger proportion were freed from ail but the 
three great necessities, which in one charter are described to be, 
“ what it IS necessary that all people should do, and from which 
work none can be excused.”*' 


’ Avtle'i MS, Ch&rtcn, No, 20, 

* 3 Gtic’a Script p. 475. 

* 3 Gale'f Script p. 477. 

* HemiDg. Cbtrt. p. 109. 

VOL. II. 


• lieniin);. Cbirt p. 191. 
' Sd, Chroo. p, 75. 

• Wilk Lej. p. 47. 
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These three common labours, or universal necessities, as they 
are frequently styled, are the fyrd-ferelde; the bryge-geweorc; 
and the weal, or faesten-geweorc. 

The fyrd-ferelde was the military service to which all the 
Saxon lands appear to have been subject, excepting those which 
the king, with the consent of his witena, or sometimes the king 
alone, expressly exempted from the obligation. This military 
service consisted in providing a certain number of armed men, 
proportioned to the rated quantity of land, who were to attend 
the king or his officers on expeditions made for the public safety, 
or against invading enemies. What number of men a given 
quantity of land was to furnish cannot now be precisely stated; 
though it would seem, from Domesday-book, that five hides found 
one soldier in most counties. In the year 821 a grant of various 
lands was made, with the specified condition, that the owner 
should attend the public expedition with twelve vassals and as 
many shields.'’ Even church lands were not exempt from this 
general obligation of military service. We find a person men¬ 
tioned as a witness, who was “ the leader of the army of the 
same bishop to the king’s service.”' Egelwin, prior of a monas¬ 
tery, gave to a miles the villa of Crohlea for life, on the condition 
that he should serve for the monastery in the expeditions by sea 
and land.'' 

There arc many grants of lands to monasteries in which the 
military service is expressly reserved. It is almost always spoken 
of as a general, known, and established thing. It is mentioned 
in Domesday-book, of the buig of Lideford, in Devonshire, that 
when an expedition is on foot, either by land or sea, the burg has 
to render the same amount of service as should be required from 
Totness. 

Of Totness It IS said, that when expeditions arc enjoined, as 
much service is to be rendered from Totness, Barnstaple, and 
Lideford, os from Exeter; and Exeter was to serve as for five 
hides of land.' The laws of Ethelred provided that for every 
plough two men, well horsed, should be furnished.”'’ 

It IS from Domesday-book that we may collect the most pre¬ 
cise information on this curious topic. It is said of Berkshire, 
that, “ if the king should send an army anywhere, only one 
soldier should go for five hides; and for his victuals and pay, 
every hide was to give him four shillings for two months. This 
money was not to be sent to the king, but to be given to the 
soldiers.”® 

Of the city of Oxford it is said, that when the king should go 


k Ma a.od. c. 9, p. 104. 

•> Ibid. p. aes 

' Wilk. Ijcg. p. 59. 


^ Heminff. Chart p 6) 

• Domcadaj-book, con. Devcnecirr 
r Dotnesday^book, con. Berockesetre. 
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on an expedition, twenty burghers should go with him for all the 
others, or that twenty pounds should be paid, that all might be 

free.*" , • l 

This curious article shows, that the military service might be 

commuted by a pecuniary mulct. 

In Worcestershire it is declared, that “when the king goes 
against the enemy, if any one, after summoned by his mandate, 
should remain, he should (if he was a freeman having his sac, 
and able to go where he pleased) forfeit all his land at the plea- 
of the king.” But if lie was a freeman under another lord, his 
lord should carry another man for him, and the offender should 
pay his lord forty shillings. Bui if no one at all went for him, he 
was 10 pay his lord that sum, who w'as to be answerable for as 
much to the king.' 

On these expeditions it was the privilege of the men serving for 
Herefordshire, that they should form the advanced guard in the 
progress, and the rear guard in a retreat.J 

From Leicester twelve burghers were to go with the king 
when he went with an army by land. If the expedition was 
maritime, they were to send him four horses from the same burg, 
as far as London, to carry their arms and necessaries.*' 

• The custom of Warwick was that ten burghers should go on 
the expedition for the rest. Whoever did not go after las sum¬ 
mons. forfeited to the king one hundred shillings. When the king 
went hy sea against his enemies, this bnrg was to send him four 
batsueins. oi four pounds of pennies.' 

Tlie fyrde, or expedition, is mentioned so early as in the laws 
of Ina. If a sith-cund man owning land abstained from the 
f\ rde, he was to pay one hundred and twenty shillings, and lose 
his land. If he were not a land-owner, he was to pay sixty shil¬ 
lings, and a ccorl sixty shillings, for the fyrde niulct.""’ In the 
laws of Ethelrod the fyrde is ordered to lake place as often as 
there he need, and the scyp-fyrdrunga, or naval expedition, was 
directed to lie so diligently prepared as to be ready every year 
soon after Easter. It is added, that if any depart from the fyrde 
where the king himself is, both his life and goods should be the 
lorfeil; if he, in anv other case, quitted it, he was fined one hun¬ 
dred and twenty shillings." 

In one of the grants it is mentioned, that a land-owner had 
lost his rus of ten cassalos, because he had rebelled with the 
king’s soldiers in his ex[)edition, and had committed much rapine 
and other crimes." 

The other two great services to which land was generally 

‘ Domctday.book, OienerordKire. * Domcadiy.book, Wiroce»tre«ciro. 

) Ibid. com. Hcrcrordicirc. * Ibid. Lcdcceotretcire. 

' Ibid WarwicKire. “ Wilk. Leg. Sax. p. S3. 

■ Ibid. p. 109 . MS, aaud. c. 9, p. 133. 
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liable were, the construction or reparation of bridges and for¬ 
tresses or walls. These are enjoined to be done in almost every 
grant. In Domesdaj'-book it is said of Chester, that the prepo- 
situs should cause one man for every hyde to come to rebuild the 
wall and bridge of the city: or if the man should fail to come, 
his lord was to pay forty shillings.*’ 

Besides these three great services, which later writers have 
called the trinoda necessitas, there were many other burdens to 
which the landed interest was more or less liable in the hands of 
the sub-proprietors. 

A careful provision is made in many grants against royal 
tributes and impositions, and those of the great and powerful. 
In one it is mentioned, that the king should not require his pas¬ 
ture, nor the entertainment of those men called Fresting-mcn, 
nor of those who carry hawks, falcons, horses, or dogs."* In 
another it is agreed, that the wood should not be cut for the 
buildings of either king or prince.' It is elsewhere expressed, 
that the land should be free irom the pasture and refection of 
those men called in Saxon Walhfsereld, and their feasting, and 
of all Englishmen or foreigners, noble and ignoble.' This burden 
of being compelled to entertain others, is mentioned in several 
grants. In one, the pasture of the king’s horses and grooms,■* 
and of his swine, which was called fearn leswe,“ is noticed. 

It is probable that these royal impositions attached only to the 
lands which were or had been of the royal demesne. The pecu¬ 
niary payments which resulted to the king from the landed 
estates in England arc enumerated in Domesday-book. 

When the original proprietors aliened or demised their lands 
to others, they annexed a variety of conditions to their grants, 
which subsequent transfers cither repeated or discharged. Some 
of these may be stated. One contract was, that the person to 
whom the land was given should jikiugh, sow, reap, and gather 
in the harvest of two acres of it, for the use of the church.'' An- 
othei was, that the tenant should go with all his craft twice a 
\ear, once to ])lough, and at the other time to reap, for the 
grantois.’' Another grant reserves two bushels of jiure grain. 
Another the right of feeding one hundred s\^ me. Another exacts 
the ploughing and reaping of a field.* In others a ship, in others 
lead is reserved.* Od'a gave the land of twenty manentium to 
the church at Worcestci, on the terms of receiving a specified 

r r>om€«daj, Cci(re*cirr. ^ MS CUud. C 9, p 104. Thorpe, R. R 02, 

' MS Claud. • Hcminif. Chart 31. 

^ Ibkd 5a ° Ibid 86 

’ Chart. 134. ■ Ibid. 189. 

* Ibid. 144, p. 174, 90H. I quote Hearoo*# c<htion of this book ; but cannot avoid 
Maying, thot the Stxon paaaagca are badly printed. Either the IraoacrqH waa made, 
or the preta aet and corrected, by a peraon ignorant of Saxon, 
r Dugdale, Mon i. p. 19,30, 141. 
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eafol from the produce of the laud.* The services and customs 
attached to the possession of burglis, houses, and lands, which 
are mentioned in the Domesday Survey, may be consulted as 
ci\Tng much illustration to this topic. Sometimes an imposition 
was made on the land of a province by general consent. 1 hus, 
for building Saint Edmund’s church, tour denarii were put an¬ 
nually on every carucata of earth, by the consent of the *®na- 
holders.* There were also ecclesiastical duties attached to land. 

It IS said by Lord Coke, that the first kings of this realm had 
ail the lands of England in demesne, and that they reserved to 
themselves the grand manors and royalties, and enfeoffed the 
barons of the realm with the remainder, for the defence of the 
realm, with such jurisdiction as the courts baron now have, and 
instituted ilic freeholders to be judges of the court baron.*' Much 
of this statement may be true; but it can bo only made inferen- 
tialiy, for no positive information has descended to modern times 
of what lands the Saxon chieftains possessed themselves, nor 
how they disposed of them. We may recollect, that, according 
to the laws of the Britons in Wales, m the ninth century, all the 
land of the kingdom was declared to belong to the king;' and 
wc may safely believe that the same law prevailed while the 
Britons occupied the whole island. 

It IS highly probable that the Saxon war-cyning succeeded to all 
the rights oi the monarch he dispossessed; and, m rewarding his 
companions and warriors with the division of the spoil, it can be 
as little doubled, that from those to whom the cyning or the 
witena gave the lands of the Biitisli landholders a certain portion 
of militarv service was exacted, in order to maintain the con¬ 
quest tlicy had achieved. This was indispensable, as nearly a 
century elapsed before the struggle was completely terminated 
between the Britons and the invailors. It was also a law among 
the Britons, that all should be compelled to build castles when the 
king pleased.'* But that the lands in the hands of the Anglo- 
Saxon proprietors were subject to the fyrd, as a general and in¬ 
evitable burden, and that the military service was rigorously 
exacted, and its neglect severely punished, and was to be per¬ 
formed when called for by tlie king, the facts already adduced 
have abundantly proved. Enough has been also said to show 
that custom, or the will of individuals, had imposed on many 
estates personal services, pecuniary rents, and otner troublesome 
exactions. Hence there can be no doubt that the most essential 
part of what has been called the feudal system actually prevailed 
among the Anglo-Saxons. The term vassals was also used by 

• Dugdtte, p 101, * Ibid, p. 391 

‘ Coke on I.iilleton, 58 ' Lofet W»llic« Hoof, chjp. 337, 

■* Ibid. p. 165. 
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them. Asset, the friend of Alfred, has the expression, nobilibus 
vassalisj' and grants of kings to their vassals are not unfrequent. 

The Anglo-S axon proprietors of land in demesne were, in 
many respects, the little sovereigns of their territories, from the 
legal privile^s which, according to the grants, and to the cus¬ 
toms of the times, they possessed and were- entitled to exercise. 
Thpr privileges consisted of their civil and criminal jurisdictions, 
their pecuniary profits and gafols, and their power over the ser¬ 
vile part of their tenantry and domestics. 

It IS an appendage to many grants of land, that the possessors 
should have the sac and soc, on a certain extent of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. Thus Edward the Confessor gave to the 
abbot of Abbendon sace and socne, toll and team, infangenetheof 
binnan burgan, and butan burgan ; ham socne, gnthbrice and*' 
foresteal. Similar privileges are given, with many additions, in 
various grants; and they conveyed, not only the right of holding 
courts within the limits of the estate, to determine the causes and 
oflenccs arising within it, but also the fines and payments, or part 
of them, with which the crimes were punished. In some grants 
these fines were shared with the king.* Sometimes the liberty 
of holding markets, and of receiving toll, is allowed, and some¬ 
times an exemption from toll. There seems to be no doubt that 
the Anglo-Saxons look lands by inheritance. The peculiar modes 
of inheritance, called gavelkind, where all the children inherited; 
and borough-english, where the youngest son was the heir; have 
been referred to the Saxon times. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Their Conreyencee. 

We have several of their grants of land without any pecuniary 
consideration; of their conveyances on purchase; of their deeds 
of exchange; their testamentary devises, and their leases. These 
arc all short and simple—as short and as simple as thev might 
always be made, if the ingenuity of mankind were less directed 
to evade their legal contracts by critical discussions of their 
construction. 

The Saxon conveyances consisted principally of these things. 


• Aiaer. Vit Atfrcdi, p. 33. 


' M8. aaod. c. 9, p. 130. 


• Ibid. p. 104. 
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1st. The grantor’s name and title are staled. In the older 
charters the description is very simple. It is more full in those 
of a later period; but the grants of Edgar are generahy distin¬ 
guished from those of other kings by a pompous and inflated 

commencement. . 

2d. A recital is usually inserted, in many instances preceding 
the donor’s name. Sometimes it slates his title, or some circum¬ 
stances connected with it. Sometimes the recital is on the brevity 
and uncertainty of life, and on the utility of committing deeds to 

writintT_sometimes of the charitable or friendly feelings which 

occasioned the grant; and one recital states that the former 
land-boc, or conveyance, had been destroyed by fire, and that 
the owner had applied for new ones. 

3d. The conveying words follow', which are usually “Do ct 
concede; donare decrevimus; concedimus ot donamus ; dabo; 
tradoor other terms of equivalent import, either of Latin or 
Saxon. 

4th. The person’s name then occurs to whom the land is 
granted. The name is sometimes given without any addition, 
and sometimes the quality or parentage is simply mentioned, as 
Eadredc), Liaban fill Birgvvines; ineo fidcli ministro iEthelvvezde; 
jEthelnotho prmfecto mco; Ealdberhto ministro meo, atque Sele- 
thrythe sorori tu.m, &c. 

5lh. What lawyers call the consideration of a deed is com¬ 
monly inserted. This is sometimes pro inlimo caritalis, affectu, 
pro ejus humili obedicntia, pro rcdemptione animoe mem, and 
such like. Often it is for money paid, or a valuable conside¬ 
ration. 

6lh. Another circumstance frequently mentioned in the royal 
grants is, that it was done with the consent of the witena or 
nobles. 

7th. The premises are then mentioned. They are described 
shortly in the body of the grant by their measured or estimated 
quantity of land, and the name of the place where they were 
situate. Some general words then follow, often very like those 
annexed to the description of premises in our modern convey¬ 
ances. The grants show that tho land of the country was in a 
state of cultivated divisions, and was known by its divisional 
appellations. Sometimes the name given to it is expressed to he 
that by which it was locally known among the inhabitants of tin; 
district. At others the name is expressed to lie its ancient or 
well-known denomination. The appellation, however, is usually 
Saxon; though in some few places it is obviously British. 

When estates were large, they comprehendccl many pieces of 
land, of various descriptions. With the arable land, meadow, 
marsh, wood, and fisheries, were often intended to be passed. In 
our times, lest the words expressly used to indicate the land con- 
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veyed should not include all the property included in the pur¬ 
chase, words of large and general import are added, without any 
specific idea that such things are actually attached. Such ex¬ 
pressions occur in the Saxon charters. Thus, in a grant dated 
in 679, after the land is mentioned, we have “with all things 
pertaining to it; fields, meadows, marshes, woods, fens, and all 
fisheries to the same land belonging.” In the Anglo-Saxon grants 
of a more recent date, the geneial words are nearly as numerous 
as in our present deeds. 

Besides the first description of the place, and the genera! 
words, there are commonly added, at the end of the grant, the 
particular boundaries of the land. The grants are, for the most 
part, in Latin, and the boundaries in Saxon. 

8th. The nature of the tenure is then subjoined, whether for 
life or lives, or in perpetuity, or whether any reversion is to 
ensue. 

9lh. The services from which the land is liberated, and those 
to which it 13 to continue subject, are then expressed. 

10th. Some exhortations are then inserted to others, not to 
disturb the donation, and some imprecations on those who 
attempt such disturbance. 

llih. The date, the place of signature if a royal grant, and the 
witnesses, usually conclude it. The date is sometimes in the 
beginning. 

It may be here remarked, that the Saxon deeds had no wax 
seals. These were introduced by the Norman conquest.* 

The divisions of land mentioned in the Saxon charters are 
marked and distinguished by precise boundaries. We will men¬ 
tion some of them, as they will show, very satisfactorily, the 
agricultural state of the country. They sometimes occur con¬ 
cisely in Latin; but it was far more usual to express them in 
Saxon, even in Latin charters. This was perhaps that they 
might be more generally and exactly known, and, in case of dis¬ 
pute, easier proved. The juries, gemots, and witnesses of the 
day, might mistake a Latin description, but not a vernacular one. 

In 86ti the boundaries of two manentes run thus : “ From Sture 
on the Honey-brook, up liehind the brook on the old hedge; along 
the hedge on the old way; along the way on the great street; 
along the street on four boundaries, then so to Calcbrook, along 
the brook; then so to Horsebrook, along the brook; then so to 
tlie ditch, along the ditch to the Sture again; on Sture to the 
ditch that is called Thredestreo, along the ditch on Hcasecan- 
hill; from Heasecan-hill to the ditch, along the ditch to Wenforlh, 
along Wenforth, and then again on the Sture.”'’ 

“ First the Icenan at Brombridge, up along the way to Hlide- 


‘ Intoir, p. 70. 3 Gtl«, 409. 


^ BmiUi’i App. Bode, 770. 
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f ate; thence along the valley to Beamstead; then by the hedge to 
earnegles-ford; then up by Swethehng to Sow-brook; then forth 
by the boundary to Culesfield, forth by the right measured to the 
Steedlca, so to the Kids-field; then to the boundary valley, so to 
the Tteppelea; so on to Sheep-lea, then to Broad-bramble, so to 
the old Gibbet-place, then on to the decp-dell; then by the 
wooden boundary mark to Back-gate; thence by the mark to 
the old fold; thence north and east to the military path, and by 
the military path to the Stocks of the high ford, so by the mere 
of the Hide-stream to Iccnan; then up by the stream and so to 
the east of Wordige; thence by the right mark to the thorn of 
the mere; thence to the red cross; so on by the Ealderman’s 
mark; from the mark then it cometh to Icenan up by the stream 
to the ftird of Alders; thence to Kidburn, up and along the burn 
to the military path, so to the Turngate within the fish water to 
Sheepswick; then by the right more to the Elderford, so to the 
Broad-valley, then to the Milk-valley, so to the Meal-hill, and 
along the way to the mark of the Forester’s, south of the boun¬ 
dary to the hay-meadow, then to the ('Isean-field, so on Copper- 
valley, forth by the hedge on the angle field: then forth on the 
Icenan north of Steneford, so with the stream till it cometh again 
on'Drombridge.”” 

“ These are the boundaries of the land to Cerotesoge (Chertsey), 
and to Thorpe : That is, first on the Waymouth up and along 
the way to Way-bridge; from Way-bridge within the eel miH 
ditch; midward from the ditch to the old military street, and 
along the street on Woburn-bridge, and along the burn on the 
'great willow; from the great willow along the lake on the pool 
above Croeford; from the head of tins pool right to the elder; 
from the elder right on the military sticet; along the street to 
Curlen-staple; from Curten-staple along the street to the hoar- 
thorn; from the thorn to the oak tree; from the oak tree to the 
three hills ; from the three hills to the Sihtran ; from the Sihtrnn 
to the limitary brook ; from the limitary brook to Exlmpesburn ; 
from Exla3pesburn to the hoar maple; from the hoar maple to the 
three trees; from the three trees along the deep brook right to the 
M allgate; from the Wallgate to the clear pool; from the clear 
pool to the foul brook; from the foul brook to the black willow; 
from the black willow right to the Wallgate, and along the 
Thames to the other part of Mixten-ham in the water between 
the hill island and Mixtcn-ham, and along the water to Nettle- 
island ; from that island and along the Thames about Ox-lake to 
Rere-hill, and so forth along the Thames to Hamen-island; and 
so along the middle of the stream to the mouth of the Way.”'* 

In 743 these boundaries occur; “First from Turcan Spring’s 


‘ Dugd. Mon. 37. 


Ibid. 76. 
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head and along the street on Cynelms-stone on the mill-way, 
then and along the ridge on Hart-ford; thence and along the 
streams on the city ford on the fosse on the speaking place; 
thence on Turcan-valley on the seven springs, midward of the 
springs to Bale's-hill, south, then on the chalk-wall; thence again 
on Turcan-valley, and along again on the Turcan Spring’s 
head.”' 

“ First from Thames mouth and along the Thames in Wynna- 
basce’s mouth ; from Wynnabmce toWoodymoor; from Woody- 
moor to the wet ditch; from the wet ditch to the beach, and 
from the beach to the old dike; from the old dike to the sedge- 
moor ; from the sedge-moor to the head of the pool, and along to 
Thorn-bridge; from Thorn-bridge to Kadera-pool; from Kadera- 

f ool to Beka-bndge; from Beka-brldge to the forepart of the 
Iil)cs-moor; fiom that moor within Coforlh-brook ; from the 
brook within the hedge; after the hedge to the hillock called 
Kett; from Kelt to the barrows; from the barrows to Lawern ; 
from Lawern into the ditch; and after the ditch to the Ship-oak; 
and from the Ship-oak to the great aspen, and so in to the reedy 
slough: from the slough within the barrows; from the barrows 
to the W'ay of five oaks, and after that way within the five oaks; 
from the oaks to the three boundaries; from the three boundaries 
to the bourn of the lake; from that bourn to the mill-stone; from 
that stone to the hoar apple-tree; from that apple-tree within 
Doferie; after Doferic to Severn, and along the Severn to the 
Thames mouth.”*' 

In one of the boundaries a wolf-pit occurs.*^ 


CHAPTER V. 

Some Particulars of the Names of Places in Middlesex and London, in llie 

Saxon Times. 

It appears from Domesday-book, that in the Saxon times the 
county of Middlesex had been divided into hundreds, which were 
distinguished by the names that they now bear, with small varia¬ 
tions of pronunciation or orthography. 

DoniMdaf Vtmei for ibe IJundredi of 

MickUeMX ModerD Ntme*- 

Osuluestono, Oaeulston. 

Gara, Gore. 


• Ilcming. Chari. 57. 


' Ibid. 75. 


( 3 Gale, 530. 
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Helethorne, 

Spelethorne, 

Adelmetooe, 

Honeslaw, 


Elthonie. 

Spelthorae. 

EdmontoD. 

Hounslow. 


Among the places mentioned in the county in Domesday-book, 
we may easily discern the following ancient and modern names 
to correspond:— 


Holeburne, 

Hoi born. 

Slibenhede, 

Stepney. 

Fuleham, 

Fulham. 

Tueverde, 

Twyford. 

Wellcsdone, 

Wifsdoa 

Tolehele, 

Tothil. 

Scepertone, 

Shepperton. 

Hocheslone, 

Hoxton. 

Neutonc, 

Newington. 

Pancrass, 

Pancraa 

Drailone, 

Drayton. 

Hamestede, 

Hampstead. 

Stanes, 

Staines. 

Sunnebcrie, 

Sunbury. 

Grene fordo, 

Greenford 

Hanewelle, 

Hanwell. 

Covelie, 

Cowley. 

Handonc, 

Hendon. 

Hcrmodeswardc, 

Hnrmoiidswortl). 

Tiburne, 

Tyburn. 

Hanewordc, 

Hanworth 

Hsrdintone, 

Harlmgton. 

Hillendone, 

Hillingdon. 

Ticheham, 

Twickenham. 

Ijelcham, 

Laleham. 

Exeforde, 

Uxbridge 

Bodcfunt, 

Bedfont 

Kelteham, 

Feltham. 

Stan mere, 

Staninore. 

Northala, 

Northall. 

Adelmelone, 

Edmonton 

Enedeldc, 

Enfield 

Risiepe, 

Ruislip. 

Chingesberie, 

Kingsbury. 

Slanwelle, 

Stanwell. 

Hamntone, 

Hampton 

Hcrgolcstane, 

Hestone. 

Cranforde, 

Cranford. 

Chelched, 

Chelsea. 

Chencsita, 

Kensington 

Iseldone, 

Islington, otherwise Isle- 
don, or llic Isel Hill. 

Totcham, 

Tottenham. 

Hesa, 

Hayes 


The local denominations by which the various places in Eng¬ 
land are now known seem to have been principally imposed by 
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our Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Most of them, in their composition, 
betray their Saxon origin; and whoever will take the trouble to 
compare the name.s in Domesday-book, which prevailed in the 
island during the time oCthe Confessor, with the present appella¬ 
tions of the same places, will find that the greatest number of 
them correspond. The hundreds in the county of Sussex were 
sixty-three, and still remain so; of these, thirty-eight bore the 
same names as now; and of the villa; or maneria, which are 
about three hundred and forty-five, there are two hundred and 
thirty with appellations like their present. 

London is mentioned in Bede as the metropolis of the East 
Saxons in the year 604, lying on the banks of the Thames, “ the 
emporium of many people coming by sea and lande.”* 

In a grant, dated 889, a court in London is conveyed “ at the 
ancient stony edifice called by the citizens hwset mundes stone, 
from the public street to the wall of the same city.’”’ From this 
we learn that so early as 889 the walls of London existed. 

In 857 we find a conveyance of a place in London called 
Ceolmundinge haga, not far from the West Gate.' This West 
Gate may have been either Temple Bar or Holborn Bars. 

Ethelbald, the Mercian king, gave a court in London, between 
two streets called Tiddberti-street and Savin-street.'* 

Snorre, the Icelander, mentions the battle in Southwaik in the 
time of Ethelred II. He says the Danes took London. On the 
other side of the Thames was a great market, called Sudrvirki 
(Southwark), which the Danes fortified with many defences; 
with a high and broad ditch, and a rampart of stone, wood, and 
turf. The English under Ethelred attacked these in vain. 

The bridge between the city and Southwark was broad enough 
for two vehicles to pass together. On the sides of the bridge, 
fortifications and breast-works were erected fronting the river. 
The bridge was sustained by piles fixed in the bed of the river. 
Olavc, the ally of Ethelred, assailed the bridge, and succeeded in 
forcing it.* 

Ethelbald grants the vectigal, or custom, paid by one ship in 
the port of London to the church of Rochester.*^ 

• Bede, 1 2, c. 3. *> Heming. 42 Hem. 44. 

Dugd. Mon. 138. 

• Snorre, excerpted in Johnstene’i Cclto-Scand. p 89, 92. 

' Thorpe, Reg. Roff. 14. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Lawsuits about Land. 

We have some account of their legal disputes about landed 
property in some of their documents, from which we will select a 
few particulars. 

One charter slates that Wynfleth led her witnesses before the 
king. An archbishop, a bishop, an ealdcrman, and the king’s 
mother were there. They were all to witness that Alfrith had 
given her the land. The king sent the writ by the archbishop, 
and by iliose who had witnessed it, to Lcofwin, and desired that 
men should be assembled to the shire-gemot. The king then 
sent his seal to this gemot by on abbot, and greeted all the witan 
there. Two bishops, an abbot, and all the shire were there. 
The king commanded to be done that which was thought to be 
most right. The archbishop sent his testimony, and the bishop; 
they told her she must claim the land for herself. Then sne 
claimed her |X)ssessions, with the aid of the king’s mother. An 
abbot, a priest, an elheling, eight men, two abbesses, six other 
ladies, and many other good thegns and women were there. 
She obtained her suit.’ 

In another transaction, a bishop paid fifteen pounds, for two 
hides, to Lefsius and his wife at ('ambridge. Ten pounds of the 
money were paid before several witnesses. A day was appoint¬ 
ed fisr the other five pounds. They made another convention 
between them, which was, that I.,cfsius and his wife should give 
the fifteen pounds for the five hides at ('leie, with the condition 
that the bishop should give, besides, a silver cup of forty shillings 
which the fatlier of Lefsius, on his death-bed, bequeathed to the 
bishop. This agreement Ixnng made, they exchanged all the live 
and dead stock on the two lands. But before they had returned 
to the bishop those ten pounds at Cleie, king Edgar died. On 
his death Lefsius and his wife attempted to annul their agree¬ 
ment with the bishop, sometimes offered him the ten pound.s 
which he had paid them, and sometimes denied that they owed 
any thing. Thus they thought to recover the land which they 
had sold; but the bishop overcame them with his witnesses. 
Presuming on success, Lefsius seized other lands. This vio¬ 
lence occasioned these lands to remain two years without either 


VOL. II. 
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ploughing or sowing or any cultivation. At last a generale pla- 
citum was held at London, whither the duces, the princes, the 
satrapas, the pleaders, and the lawyers, flowed from every part. 
The bishop then impleaded Lefsius, and before all expounded his 
cause, and the injury he had sustained. 

This aflair being well and properly and openly discussed by 
all, they decreed that the lands which Lefsius had forcibly taken 
should be restored to the bishop, and that Lefsius should make 
good all the loss and the mund, and forfeit to the king his were 
for the violence. Eight days afterwards they met again at 
Northampton: all the country having assembled, they exposed 
the same cause again before all; and it was determined in the 
same manner in which it had been adjudged at London. Every 
one then with oath on the cioss returned to the bishop the lands 
which had been violently torn from him. 

Thus far the narration gives no account of the two and the 
five hides about which the controversy began. But it is imme¬ 
diately afterwards mentioned, that soon after Lefsius died. On 
his death, the bishop and the calderman and the primates of 
Northamptonshire, and the proceres of East Anglia, had a pla- 
citiim at Walmesford in eight hundreds. It was there determined, 
among other things, that the widow of Lefsius and his heirs 
ought to compensate for the above-mentioned violence, as he 
ought to have done if he had lived; and they appreciated the 
injury which the bishop had sustained at one hundred pounds. 
The aforesaid matron, supported with the good wishes of all the 
optimales, humbly requested the bishop to have meicy on her, 
and that she might commute her were, and that of her sons, for 
one hundred shillings, which the bishop was about to give her 
for the two hides at Dunham. The bishop was more benevolent 
to her than she expected ; for he not only remitted to her the 
money in which she had been condemned, but paid her the hun¬ 
dred shillings which she had proposed to relinquish. He also 
gave her seven pounds for the crop on the land at Dunham.'’ 

A piece of water was leased at a rent of two thousand eels. 
The tenants unjustly possessed themselves of some land of the 
monastery, without the adjudication or legal permission of the 
citizens and the hundred. The ealdernian came to Ely, and 
Begmund and others were called for Ibis cause, and summoned 
to the placitum of the citizens and of the hundred several times, 
but never came. The abbot did not therefore desist, but renewed 
his claim at the placita within the city and without, and often¬ 
times made his complaint. At length the calderman held at 
Cambridge a great placitum of the citizens and hundreds, before 
twenty-four judges, under Thorningefeld, near Maidcneburge. 


» Hist. Ell. 3 G>k, 468, 469. 
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The abbot related how Begmund and others had unjustly seized 
the land, and though often summoned to the placitum, would 
never come. Then they all adjudged that the abbot should have 
his land, pool, and fishery, and that Begmund and the others 
should pay tlieir fish to the abbot for six years, and should give 
their forfeiture to the kin^. They also decreed that if this was 
not performed willingly, thev should be justified in the seizure of 
the offender’s property. The ealderman also commanded that 
Oschetel, Oswy, of Becce, and Godere of Ely, should go round 
the land, lead the abbot over it, and do all this, which was per. 
formed accordingly.' 

In another dispute, on the non-performance of an agreement 
for the sale of land, the ealderman commanded the defendant to 
be summoned, and, goin^ to Dittunc, began there to narrate the 
causes and complaiiiis, the agreements and their violation, by the 
Icstimonv of many legal men. The defendant denied the whole. 
They ordered him to purge himself by the requisite oath; but as 
neither he nor they, who ought to have sworn wdth him, could 
do this, the cause was adjudged against liim, and this judgment 
was afterwards confirmed at Cambridge.'* 

As many curious particulars of their legal customs appear in 
fliese narrations, we will add another. 

VVIstan forfeited some land, which the lung had purchased 
and' sold to a bishop. About this time a great gemot was ap¬ 
pointed at Witlesford, of the ealderman and his brothers, and the 
bishop, and the widow of VVIstan, and all the bettor counsellors 
of the county of Cambridge. When they all had sat down, 
VV^ensms arose and claimed the land, and said that he and his 
relations had been unjustly deprived of the land, as he had re- 
ccucd for it no consideration, cither in land or money. Having 
heaid this jilea, the ealderman asked, if there were any dne pre¬ 
sent who knew how W'lstan had ac(|uircd that land. Alfric of 
VVicham answcied, that W^lstan had bought that land of Wen- 
sius for eight pounds, and ho appealed to the eight hundreds on 
the soutli side of Cambridge as witnesses. He said VVIstan gave 
VVensius the ciglit pounds in two payments, the last of which he 
had sent by Lcofwin, son of Adulf, w'ho gave it to him in a 
purse, before the eight hundreds where the land lay. Having 
heard these things, they adjudged the land to the bishofi, and 
they directed Wensius, or his lelalions, to look to the heirs of 
VV^lstan if he wanted more money for his land.' 


' Hill. Ell 3 Gak, p. 478 


Ibid, p 484 


• Ibid. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Their Denominatione of Land. 


Iff the charters we find various names for the quantities of 
land conveyed. These are, hidai, cassati, mansas, manentes, 
aratrum, sulunga. 

The cassati, mansa;, the manentes, the aratrum, and the 
sulunga, appear to have expressed the same meaning which the 
word hide signified. 

That the cassati and the niansae w'cre the same, appears from 
several grants ; thus, ten mansas are in another part of the same 
grants called ten cassatosf and thirty mansas, thirty cassatos.*’ 
So ten cassatos, when mentioned again, are styled ten mansos or 
mansas.^ 

In other grants, hides are stated as synonymous with cassatos. 
Thus, ten cassatos are, in the .'^ame grant, called ten hides,'* 
and twenty cassatos twenty hides.' In other grants, the land, 
which, in the first part of the document, is enumerated as hides, 
IS afterw'ards termed cassatos. Thus, fifty hides, fifty cassatos / 
seven hides, seven cassatos;* five hides five cassatos.*" 

The grants also identify the expressions mansm and mansi 
With hide. A charter of 917 conveys twenty mansa", “quod 
anglice dicitur twenty hides.’’" In another, seven hides are also 
called seven mansai.t One mansa is one hide,** and live mansas 
five hides.' 

In one grant, the expressions fourteen mansiuncula?, and forty 
jugenbus, arc identified with fourteen hides and forty acres."" 

All these authorities prove, that the hide, the cassatus, and the 
mansa, were similar designations of land. 

In one ancient MS. there is a note in the margin, in the same 
handwriting with the body, thus “ No. qd. hide cassati et manse 
idem sunt.’’“ 


* Cotton MS Claud. C. 9, p. 195. 
' Ibid. p. 131, 133. 

‘ Ibid. p. 103, 194. 

* Ibid p. 131 

" Ibid Claud B. 6, p. 37. 

* Heminr Chari, p. 150 
■ MS. Claud. B. 6, p. 75 


>- Ibid. p. 119, 195. 

Ibid C. 9. 

' Ibid, p Its. 

" Ibid. p. 130. 

1 Ibid MS. Claud. C. 9, p. 130. 
" Ibid. p. U3, 183, 183. 

" Ibid C. 9, p 113. 
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Other granU identify the suluMa with the preceding. Thus, 
one conveys sex mansas quod Cantigenas dicunt sex sulunga. 
Another mentions the land of three aratrorum as thr^ sulong.P 
Another says twelve mansas “ quod Cantigense dicunt twelf su¬ 
lunga.”' Two cassati are also called two sulunga/ 

The hide seems to have contained one hundred and twenty 
acres. In one historical narration of ancient grants, a hide is 
so defined; “ unam hydam per sexies viginti acras; * two hides 
are afterwards mentioned as twelve times twenty arable acres. 

In Domesday-book we find hides and carucatoe mentioned." 
Caruoata implies so much land as a single plough could work 
during a year.' This ancient survey also contains acres, leucae, 
and quarantenic, among its terms for expressing the quantities of 

The following measures of land occur in the Anglo-Saxon 
laws; 3 mila, 3 furlong, 3 mcera brtede, 9 fota, 9 scefta munda, 
9 here coma,"' express the extent to which the king’s peace was 
to reach. 


« MS. Chart, of the late Mr. Aatle, No. 23. >■ Ibid. No. 7. 

a Ibid. No. 24, and Thorpe, Reg. Rolf. 189. , „ . 

' MS. Chart. Ang. 2, p. G8. ’ 3 Gale, Script p. 472. 

' Ibid. p. 475,481. , , . 

“ The word ia usually abbreviated. In p. 77, and some other places, it occura at 
full length. , n 

' Sec Du Cange, Gloia. Mod. Let 1, p. 859. ’ Wilkina, Leges 8a*. p. 63. 
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BOOK VII. 

OF THE MANNERS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS AFTER THEIR 
OCCUPATION OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 

On their Infancy, Childhood, and Names. 

Ik the Appendix to the first volume of this history, we have 
described the Saxons as they were on the continent, before they 
possessed themselves of the south part of Britain, during the fifth 
and sixth centuries; and we may remark, that the human cha¬ 
racter has seldom displayed qualities more inauspicious to the 
improvement of intellect or of moral character. When they 
first landed, they were bands of fierce, ignorant, idolatrous, and 
superstitious pirates, enthusiastically courageous, but habitually 
cruel. Yet from such ancestors a nation has, in the course of 
twelve centuries, been formed, which, inferior to none in every 
moral and intellectual merit, is superior to every other in the love 
and possession of useful liberty: a nation which cultivates with 
equal success tlie elegancies of art, the ingenious labours of in¬ 
dustry, the energies of war, the researches of science, and the 
richest productions of genius. 

This improved state nas been slowly attained under the disci¬ 
pline of very diversified events. The first gradation of the happy 
progress was effected during that period which it is the object 
of this work to elucidate. 

The destruction of the Roman Empire of the West.by the 
German nations has been usually lamented as a barbarization of 
the human mind; a period of misery, darkness, and ruin; as a 
replunging of society ipto the savage chaos from which it had so 
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slowly escaped, and from which through increased evils and ob¬ 
stacles, It had again to emerge. This view of the political and 
moral phenomena of this remarkable epoch is not correct. It 
suits neither the true incidents that preceded or accompanied, 
nor those which followed this mighty revolution. And our no¬ 
tions of the course of human affairs have been made more con¬ 
fused and unscientific by this exaggerated declamation, and by 
the inaccuiate perceptions which haic occasioned it. 

The conquest and partition of the Western Roman Empire by 
the Nomadic nations of Germany was, in fact, a new and bene¬ 
ficial re-casting of human society in all its classes, functions, 
manners, and pursuits. The civihration of mankind had been 
earned in the previous Roman world to the fullest extent to 
which the then existing means of human improvement could be 
urged. That this had long been stationaiy, and for some time 
retrograding, the philosophical examiner into the government, 
literature, religion, public habits, and private morals of the Roman 
Empire, will, if he make his researches sufficiently minute and 
extensive, be satisfactorily convinced. Hence, either the progress 
of mankind must have been slopped, and their corrupting civili¬ 
zation have stagnated or feebly rolled on towards its own bar- 
b'arizalion, or some extensive revolution must have broken up the 
existing system of universal degeneracy, and began a new career 
of moial agency and social melioration. The fact is incontest¬ 
able that this latter state has been the result of the irruptions and 
established kingdoms of the Teutonic Inlics; and this visible con¬ 
sequence of their great movement should terminate our dark and 
querulous descriptions of this momentous period, which suit rather 
the age and mind of a doleful Gildas than of an enlightened stu¬ 
dent of history of the nineteenth century. 

That the invasions of the Roman Empire by tlic warlike tribes 
of tlie North was attended with great sufi'erings to mankind at 
the time of their occurrence is slricllv true; but these calamities 
were not gieater than those which all the wars of the ancient 
world had produced to almost every people in whose territory 
they had been waged. The hostilities of Rome against Carthage, 
against Gaul under (’aesar, and against Germany from the tunc 
of Drusus to the days of Stihcho, not to mention many others, 
had been as fatal to the Carthaginians, Gauls, and (iermans, as 
those of the fierce invaders of the fourth and fifth centuries were 
to the then population of the debased VV'esicrn Empire. The de¬ 
struction of human life and comfort in the regions attacked were 
the same when the Romans invaded the barbarians, as vs hen the 
latter retaliated their aggressions. War iiscif must cease, from 
the increasing wisdom and virtue of mankind, before such cala¬ 
mities will disappear; but it is con.solalory to human reason to 
observe, that, while the moral imperfections of the world operate 
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to continue it, a benevolent order of things compels even its mis¬ 
chiefs to produce good; and, if this view of such periods be not 
taken, we shall never attain the discernment of the true philo¬ 
sophy of the moral government of the world. 

That the settlements of the German kingdoms in the Roman 
Empire were not so calamitous to the world as so many have 
supposed, is most forcibly implied by the intimations, before men¬ 
tioned, from Salvian, that many Romans emigrated from their 
parental empire to place themselves under the barbaric govern¬ 
ments, that they might escape the oppressions of the Roman col¬ 
lectors of the imperial taxations. The barbaric establishments 
were a new order of things in Europe, but cannot have been so 
prolific of misery to mankind as we have hitherto loo gratuitously 
assumed ; when, notwithstanding the discouragement of new lan¬ 
guages and institutions, and ruder habits, they were preferred by 
many to the country which was their birthplace, which had been 
so long consecrated by deserved fame, and whose feelings, mind, 
and social manners, were congenial to their own. 

The invasions of the German nations destroyed the ancient 
governments, and political and legal systems of the Roman Em¬ 
pire in the provinces in which they established themselves; and 
dispossessed the former proprietors of their territorial property. 
A new .set of land-owners was diffused over every country, with 
new forms of government, new principles, and new laws, new 
religious disciplines and hierarchies, with many new tenets and 
practices. A new literature, and new manners, all productive 
of great improvements, in every part superseded the old, and 
gave to Europe a new face, and to every class of society a new 
life and spirit. In the Anglo-Saxon settlements in Britain we see 
all these effects displayed with the most beneficial consequences; 
and proceed to delineate them as clearly as the distance of time, 
and the imperfections of our remaining documents, will permit 
us to discern them. 

The Anglo-Saxons must have been materially improved in 
their manners and mental associations by the civilization to 
which Britain had attained at the time of their invasion, from 
the Roman government and intercourse, and which has been 
alluded to in the former part of this work. 

The first great change in the Anglo-Saxons appeared in the 
discontinuance of their piracies. They ceased to be the ferocious 
spoilers of the ocean and its coaststhey became land-owners, 
agriculturists, and industrious citizens: they seized and divided 
the acquisitions of British affluence, and made the commonalty 
of the island their slaves. Their war-leaders became territorial 
chiefs; and the conflicts of capricious and sanguinary robbery 
were exchanged for the possession and inheritance of property 
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in its various sorts; for trades and manufactures, for useful luxu¬ 
ries, peaceful industry, and domestic comfort. 

We will proceed to consider them as they displayed their 
manners and customs during their occupation of England, and 
before the Norman conquest introduced new institutions. 

Their lenderest and most helpless j-ears were under the care 
of females. The gratitude of Edgar to his nurse appears, from 
his rewarding with grants of land the noble lady, wife of an 
ealdorman, v\ho had nursed and educated him with maternal 
attention.* This was not unusual: Ethclsian, an Anglo-Saxon 
aithehng, says, in Ins will, “I give to Alfswythe, my foster- 
mother, for her great deservingnc.ss, the lands of Wertunc, that I 
bought of my father for two hundred and fifty mancusa of gold 
by weight. 

They liad infant baptism ; hence the Saxon homily says, 
“though the cild for youth may not speak when men baptize it.”‘ 
They were enjoined to baptize their children within thirty days 
aftci birth'' They baptized by immersion; for when Ethelred 
was plunged in, the royal infant disgiaced himself. They used 
the cradle.' It is mentioned in the laws, of a person of the dig¬ 
nity of a gcsithcuiul man, that when he travelled he might have 
With him ins gcrefas, Ins smith, and Ins child’s nurse.*' Kings 
sometimes stood as godfathers; and their laws so venerated this 
relationship, as to establish peculiar provisions to punish the man 
who slew another’s godson or gndlathcr.i' On the death of the 
father, the children w'cre ordered to remain under the care of the 
mother, who was to provide them witli sustenance; for tins she 
was to be allowed six shillings, a cow in summer, and an ox in 
wiiitci ; but Ins relations were to occupy the Irum-stol, the head 
scat, unlil ihc lioy became of age.'' 

The Noiibmcn were ni the habit of exposing their children. 
The Anglo-.Saxons scorn not to have been imactjuamtcd with this 
inliumanity; as one of the laws of Ina provides, that tor the 
fostering of a foundling six shillings should be allowed the first 
vear, twebe the next, thirty the third, and afterwards according 
to Ins wlitc, or his personal appearance and beauty.' 

Bede mentions, that their period of infancy ended with the 

• Hist Rumes. 3 Gale, x Script 387,405 ^ Stix Did App 

Wanlcy, Culal. Sax p 196 ^ Wilkins, Anglo Sax p. 14. 

* Tlia cilb chc iacj on cham cpabclc, ibid, p 145 

^ WMkins, p 25. * Ibid p. 26. 

Ibid p. 20. * Ibid p. 19* 


• At Repton, where the kings of Mcrcia hod a palace, and in the monastery of 
which place many were buried, a stone coffin was found, containing a akeleton nine 
feet long ]i was surrounded with a buiidrcd other skclctoni of a common aico. 
PhiL Trans v. 35. art. 9. 
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seventh year, and that the first year of their childhood began 
with the eighth^) In the early stage, he exhibits the person of 
whom he speaks as amusing himself with his playfellows in the 
tricks and sports of his age, but as excelling in his dexterity, and 
in his power of pursuing them without fatigue.*‘ It is hardly 
worth a line to remark, that the Anglo-Saxon child must have 
resembled every other: restless activity without an object, sport 
without reasoning, grief without impression, and caprice without 
affectation, are the usual characteristics of our earliest years in 
every age and climate. 

As the Anglo-Saxons were not a literary people, it is natural 
that their childish occupations should be the exercises of muscular 
agility. Leaping, running, wrestling, and every contention and 
contortion of limb which love of play or emulation could excite, 
were their favourite sports. Bede describes his hero as boasting 
of his superior dexterity, and as joining with no small crowd of 
boys in tlicir accustomed wrestlings in a field; where, as usual, 
he says, they writhed their limbs in various but unnatural 
flexures.' 

The names of the Anglo-Saxons w'ere imposed, as with us, in 
their infancy, by their parents. In several charters it is men¬ 
tioned, that the persons therein alluded to, had been called from 
then cradles by the names expressed; and which they had 
received, “not from accident,” but from the will of “their 
parents.”'" 

Tlicir names seem to have been frequently compound words, 
rather expressive of caprice than of appropriate meaning. The 
appellation of Miicil, “ large,” which Allred’s wife’s father bore," 
may have been suggested by the size of the new-born infant; as 
hwitbysc, “ the while boy,” or Egbert, “ blight eje,” might have 
been imposed from some peculiar appearance. But the following 
nanic.s, vvben considered as applied first ni infancy, appear to be 
as fantastic, and as much the effusions of vanity, as the lofty 
names so dear to modern parents : 


.I'.tticlwulf, 

liic noble wolf. 

Herlliwulf, 

the illustrious wolf 

Eadwuir, 

the prosperous wolf. 

F,nl(lwuir, 

the old wolf 

Atihctwyn, 

noble in battle, or the noble joy 

Kailnc, 

happy and rich. 

Atlfrwl, 

an ell in council. 

Hundborht, 

the illustrious hound. 

Heard bcrhl, 

the illustrious protector. 

jBthelheard, 

the noble protector 

Sigered, 

victorious counsel. 

J Bede Vit Culhb. c. i. p. 2M. 

‘ Bede, ibid. 

' Rede ViL Culhb. c. i. p. 230. 

" MS. Claud. B VI p 34, ct 62, 

“ Aeeer, p 111 
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Sigeric, 

victorious and rich. 

jEthelred, 

noble in council. 

Eladmund, 

the prosperous patron. 

Eadwin, 

prosperous in battle. 

.lElfheag, 

tall as an clC 

Dunstan, 

the mountain-stone. 

jEthelbald, 

noble and bold. 

Wulfric, 

powerful as a wolf. 

Eadward, 

the prosperous guardian. 

Elhelstan, 

the noble rock 

Ethelbert, 

noble and illustrious. 


Of the female names, the meaning is more applicable, and 
sometimes displays better taste. We give the following as speci¬ 
mens, taken as they occurred : 


AJthelswylha, 

very noble. 

Selelhrytha, 

a good tlireatener. 

Elditha, 

tlie blessed gilt. 

Elfhild, 

the elf of battle. 

Beage, 

Ethelfritha, 

the bracelet, 
noble and powerful. 

Adeleve, 

tlie noble wife. 

Eadburh, 

the happy pledge. 

Heaburge, 

tall as a castle 

Eadflcd, 

the happy pregnancy. 

Adclflcda, 

the noble pregnancy. 

jElfgiva, 

the elf favour. 

Eadgil'a, 

the happy gift. 

A'lthelgifa, 

the noble gift. 

Wynfreda, 

the peace of man. 

jElhclliild, 

the noble war-goddess. 

jElfthrythc, 

threatening as an elf. 


We will subjoin a few specimens of the names prevailing in 
the same families; 

A father and three daughters 
Dudda, the family stem. 

Deorwyn, dear to man, or the precious joy 

Deorswythe, very dear. 

Goldc, golden." 

A father and his four sons . 
jEthelwyn, the noble joy. 

Althelwold, the noble governor 

Alfwold, the ruling elf. 

Atheism, always noble. 

./Elhelwyn. 

" The state of (his family is thus mentioned in t Saion M9. “ Dudda wia a 
basbsndman in Hrlhfelda ; snd he hsd three daughters one was called Deorwyn , 
the other Deorswythe; and the third Golds. WuIJaf, in tfaelhfelda, hath Deorwyn 
for his wife; snd jEKslan, at Kingawyrlh, both Doorwytiic , and tlalhstan, the hro. 
tber of A^.ljisn, martuxl tnilde." CoU. MS. Tib. B. 5. 
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A brother and two meters: 

Leonric, the lion of the kingdom. 

Adelfled, 

Adeleve, the noble wife, 

A huaband. wife, and daughter: 

Ridda, the horseman 

Bugpga, nimble as a hind. 

Heaburge. 

To which we may add, 

Ethelwulph and his four eons . 

Ethelhald, 

Etlielbcrt, 

Ethel red, 

Alfred. 

It has been a subject of discussion, whether the Anglo-Saxons 
used surnames. There can be no question that many were dis¬ 
tinguished by apficllations added to their original, or Christian 
names. Thus wc find a person called Wulfsic sc blaca, or the 
pale; Tliurccles liwitan, or the white; others ^thelwcrde Sta- 
mcran, and God wine Dicflan. Sometimes a person is designated 
from his habitation, as Allfric at Bertune; Leonmrere at Biggra- 
fan. C^ery often the addition expresses the name of Ins father, 
as Alifgare A^lfan suiia, jElmmr Allfrices suna. Sired .lEIfndes 
siina, Godwine Wolfnothes suna, or more shortly Wulfrig Mad¬ 
ding; Badenoth Beotting. The office, trade, aflinity. or posses¬ 
sion, IS frc(|ucntly applied to distinguish the individuals mentioned 
in the charters: as I.eofwinc Ealdorman, Sweigcn Scyldwirtha, 
Pladwig Ins iTui'g, yEgelpig munuc, Osword preost, Leowine se 
Canon, llcording gcrela, and such like.P But although it is cer¬ 
tain that such additional ajifiellations were occasionally used by 
the Anglo-Saxons, yet they appear to have been but personal 
dislinctions, and not to have been appropriated by them as family 
names, in tlic manner of surnames with us. In the progress of 
civilization, the convenience of a permanent family denomination 
was so generally felt as to occasion the adoption of the custom. 
It IS jnol):iblo that the lirst permanent surnames were the appella¬ 
tions of the places of birth, or residence, or a favourite ancestor. 
To these, the caprice of individual choice or popular fancy, the 
hereditary pursuit of peculiar trades, and the continued possession 
of certain olfices, added many others, especially in towns. But 
this custom of appropriating a |)crmancnt appellation to particular 
families, became cstablislied in the period which succeeded the 
Norman conquest."' 

P Ser Hicket't Diiwcrl. Eput. p. 23-35. 

And v«t one Saxon MS. ittcmt lu exprem an actual nurname, IltUe. T^ua, 
*'Hvviu thiie waa & kccj>cr of bect in Hcthfeldt; and Tate his daughter> 
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The power of t|he Anglo-Saxon parent over his child was 
limited; or at leastHhe clergy, as soon as Christianity was intro¬ 
duced, began to confine it. Theodore, the second arclibishop of 
Canteibury, in 608, allowed that a father, if compelled by ne- 
cessiiy, might deliver up his son to a state of servitude, that is, 
slavery, without the child’s consent. But he declared that a boy 
of fifteen might make himself a monk, and a girl of sixteen or 
seventeen might chdose a religious life. Up to the age of fifteen 
the father might marry his daughter as he pleased; but after 
fifteen he was forbidden to dispose of her against her will/ 


CHAPTER 11. 

Their Education. 

We cannot detail the particular course of education by which 
the Anglo-Saxons conducted llicir children to maturity, but some 
information may be gleaned. Their society was divided into 
two orders of men, laymen and ecclesiastics. Among the latter 
as much provision was made for intellectiinl improvement, as the 
general darkness of the period would allow. The lailv were 
more contented with ignorance; and neglecting the niind, of 
whose powers and nature they knew nothing, they labouicd to 
increase the hardihood and agility of the body, and the intre¬ 
pidity, perhaps the fierceness ol the spirit. 

Some men, using above the level of their age, endeavoured to 
recommend the use of schools. Thus Sigebert, in the seventh 
century, having enlarged bis mind during his exile in F'rance, as 
soon as he regained the East Anglian throne, established a school 
m his dominions for youth to be instructed m learning.* .So we 
find in Allred’s time, and under Ins improving auspices, most of 
the noble, and many of the inferior orders, were put under the 
care of masters, with whom they learnt both Latin and !8axori 

was the mother of Wulfai^c, the ahoolcr » and Lullo liaUt, the aialcr of Wulfdijjc*, 
llehstan had for hia wife in Wcaladcnc. NVifua, and DunnCiand Scoloc<*, were born 
in HflDthfelda. 

** Dudmff Haile, the aon of Wifoa, la aetUed ot Wcaladene; and Ccolmund Haile, 
the son of Dunne, la also settled there, nnd ..f^Lhclcah Halle, the non of Seo[f»cc, is 
also there , end Tate Hatie, the sister of Ccnwald, Mtpjr hath for his wife at Wciiean ; 
and E^ldelm, the son of Ilerethrithe, married the daughter of Tale Werlaf Ifatie, 
the father of WersUn, was the rightful possessor of HsUifclda," Jtc. Colt. M8, Tib. 
B 6 — The above is a Jileral translation. 

' CsBpitula Theodore ap D'Acheri Spusl. vuL i. p 489 * Bede. 

VOL. II, 17 
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books, and also writing, that “ before they cultivated the arts 
adapted to manly strength, like hunting, and such others as suited 
the noble, they might make themselves acquainted with liberal 
knowledge.” Hence Edward and .^Ifthrythe are stated by 
Asser to have studiously learnt Psalms and Saxon books, and 
chiefly Saxon poetry.*’ But among the laity, these were tran¬ 
sient gleams of intellectual sunshine, neither general nor perma¬ 
nent. The great and powerful undervalued knowledge; hence 
Alfred’s brothers did not offer to attain the faculty of reading 
which he was tempted to acquire.' Hence, even kings state in 
their charters, that they signed with the cross, because they were 
unable to write;' and hcncc so many of Alfred’s earls, gerefas, 
and thegns, who had been illiterate all their lives, were com¬ 
pelled by his wise seventy to learn in their mature age, that they 
might not discharge their duties with such shameful insufficiency. 
It IS mentioned on this occasion, that those who from age or want 
of capacity could not learn to read themselves, were obliged to 
have their son, kinsman, or, if they had none, one of their ser¬ 
vants taught, that they might at least be read to, and be rescued 
from the total ignorance with which they had so long been satis¬ 
fied. Asser expresses the great lamentations of these well-born, 
but untaught men, that they had not studied such things in their 
youth.' Nothing can more strongly display the general want of 
even that degree of education which our poorest charity-children 
receive, than these circumstances. 

The clergy were the preceptors of those who sought to learn; 
and though Alfred tells us how few even of these could read, yet 
our history of the Anglo-Saxon literature will show some very 
brilliant exceptions. Such as they were, however, to them the 
moral and intellectual education of the age was entrusted. Thus 
Aldhem’s father, a prince, put him under the tuition of the Abbot 
Adrian.^ Thus the Irish monk Maildulf, who settled at Malms- 
bury, and was well skilled m Greek and Latin, look scholars to 
earn subsistence.^ From a passage in the biographer of Wilfrid, 
w'o learn that children, who afterwards pursued the paths of am¬ 
bition, received, in the first part of their lives, instruction from 
ecclesiastics. He says of Wilfrid, a bishop in the eighth century, 
“ Princes and noblemen sent their children to him to be brought 
up, that they might be dedicated to God, if they should choose it; 
or that, when full grown, he might present them in armour to the 
king, if they preferred it.”** 

When they reached the age of fourteen, the aspiring, or the 


^ Atser. ^ Ibid. 

^ In t MS. charier of Wihtred, in (ha poeeession of the late Mr. AsUe, to the 
king'a mark wu added, **ad cujui confirmalionom pro ignorantia Jiicrarum.'* 

* AiMr. 


f MiLmab. 3 Gale, 33a 


^ Eddiua, p. 6S. 


9 Ibid. 
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better conditioned, prepared themselves for arms. It was after 
completing his thirteenth year that Wilfrid, who had not then 
decided on a religious life, began to think of quitting the paternal 
roof. He obtained sucli arms, horses, and garments for himself 
and his boys, as were necessary to enable him to present himself 
to the royal notice. With these he travelled till he reached the 
queen of the province. He met there some of the nobles at her 
court, whom he had attended at his father’s house. They praised 
him, and introduced him to the queen, by whom he was graciously 
received. As he afterwards chose the path of devotion, she re¬ 
commended him to one of the nobles who accompanied the king, 
but who was induced, by the pressure of a paralytic disease, to 
exchange the court for the cloister.' 

The Anglo-Saxons distinguished the period between childhood 
and manhood by the term cnihihadc, knighthood. It is stated in 
Ina’s laws, “ tliat a cnihl of ton winters old might give evidence ;’’J 
and Bede's expression, of a boy about eight years old, is trans¬ 
lated by Alircii, “ paef ^ahea pinepa cnich.”'' A king also men¬ 
tions of a circumstance, that he saw it cniht vvesende, being a 
cniht, or while a boy.' It wall be considered in another place 
how far the term bore the meaning of chivalry among the Anglo- 
Saxons. A daughter was under the power of her parents till the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, when she had the disposal of her per¬ 
son herself: at fifteen, a son had the right of choosing his path 
of life, and might then become a monk, but not before.'" 

In this season of cnihthood, or youth, we find them striving to 
excel each other at a horse-race. A person in Bede describes 
himself as one of a party, who on their journey came to a spa¬ 
cious jilam, adapted to a horse-coursc. The young men were 
desirous to prove their horses in the greater course, or, as the 
Saxon tianslator expresses it, that we might run and tr^ which 
had the swiftest horse. The individual spoken of at last joined 
them; but his animated horse, atlcmjiting to clear a concavity 
in the way, by a violent leap, the youth was thrown senseless 
against a stone, and with ditficully brought to life." 

The Saxon youth seem to ha\e been accustomed to habits o( 
docility and obedience. The word cniht was also used to express 
a servantand Wilfrid is characterized as having in his youth 
attentively ministered to all his father’s visiters, whether loyal 
attendants or their servants.^ 

The education of the iSaxons W’as much assisted by the emi¬ 
grations 01 visits of Irish ecclesiastics. \\'e liaie mentioned 

' EridigR, p 44 j Willtint, Ixif. p IC 

^ Bede, lib ? c 18 AIT, Tranit 635, 

‘ Bede AlfTraoiJ p.SlS. * 1 Wilk.Concil 130 

° Bede, l»b V. c. 6, * Gen xtiv 65. Luke, iii. 45 

^ h^diuH, p 44 
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Maildulf at Malmsbury; it is also intimated, in Dunstan’s life, 
that some Irishmen had settled at Glastonbury, whose books 
Dunstan diligently studied. This great, but ambitious man, was 
arraigned in nis youth for studying the vain songs of his pagan 
ancestors, and the frivolous charms of histones.’ 

After the prevalence of Christianity, a portion of the youth was 
taken into the monasteries. We have a description, in Saxon, of 
the employment of the boys there. One of these, m answer to 
the question, ‘ What have you done to-day says, 

“ Many things When I heard the knell, I rose from my bed and went to 
church, and sang the song for before-day with the brethren, and alterwards of 
All Saints, and, at the dawn of day, the song of praise After these, I said 
the first and seventh Psalms, with the litany and first mass. Afterwards, 
before noon, we did the mass for the day, and after this, at mid-ilay, we sang, 
and ate, and drank, and slejit, and again we rose and song the noon, and now 
we arc here before thee, ready to hear what thou shalt say to us.” 

The interrogation procced.s: 

‘ When w'lll ye sing the evening or the night song “ When it is time ”— 

‘ Wert thou flogged to-day’’ “No.”—‘ No*’ “ Every one knows whether he 
lias been flogged to-day or not ”—‘ Where do you sleep ’’ “In the sleeping- 
room with the brethren.”—‘ Who rouses you to the song before day ’’ “ Some¬ 
times I hear tlie knell and rise, sonietimes my master wakes me, sternly, witb 
tils rod ” 

On iieitig questionetl wliy tlicy learnt so inciustriou.sly, he is 
made to reply, 

“ Because we would not be like the stupid animals, who know nothing but 
tlieir grass and water.”' 

That they used personal ca.stigation in their education is fre¬ 
quently intnnaled.* Alenin, in the preface to Ins Dialcetica, adds 
a warm exhortation to his young contempoi'aues to im[>ro\c 
themselves hy education. “ 0 ye, who enjoy llic vonlhlnl age, so 
filled lor _\om lessons* Learn. Be docile. Lo.se not the day in 
idle things. The pa.ssmg hour, like the wave, never returns 
again. Let your eaily viMis llouiish with tiic stndv of the 
viitnes, that yonr age may shine with gicat honours, ('se these 
happy days. Learn, while young, the art of eloquence, that you 
may he a safeguard and defender of those whom you value. 
Ac(|uire the eoiiducl and maimcis so heaulihil in youth, and yonr 
name will become celebrated through the world. But as I wish 

1 MS. Clcop B. 13. ' MS. Tih. A 3 

• Thui Alcuin " A« acourpei teach children lu learn the ornament of wisdom, 
and to accustom tliemacKcs to |?ood manners.'’ p 1631 He says to the brethren of 
York Minalor, wltere he was educated . You cherished the weak mind of my in* 
fancy with nuternal atTection You austained my wanton day of childhood with 
pious patience. You brouffhl me to the perfect ajro of manhood bv the i/isctpitaei 
cf paltrnal and confirmed my mind by the crudiiioa of sacred instruc¬ 

tion.’' p. 1627. 
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you not to be sluggish; so neither be proud. I worship the re¬ 
cesses of the devout and humble breast.” Oper. p. 1353. 

We have a short sketch of the better kind of intellectual educa¬ 
tion in Alcuin’s description of the studies whicli, after he was in¬ 
vited from England by Charlemagne, he superintended at Tours. 
It IS not expressed in the best taste, but it snows the studies that 
were valued in the eighth century. He writes to the emperor: 

“ According to your exhortations and kind wish, I endeavour to administer, 
in the schools of St. Martin, to some the honey of the Sacred Writings: I try 
to inebriate others with the wine of the ancient classics I begin to nourish 
some with the apples of Grammatical subtlety. I strive to illuminate many 
by the arrangement of the Stars, as from the painted roof of a lofty palace. 

“ But,” he adds, “ I want those more exquisite books of scholastic erudition 
which I had in my own country May it then please your wisdom, that I send 
some of our youths to procure what we need, and to convey into France the 
flowers ot Britain, that they may not be locked up in York only, but that ‘ their 
fragrance and fruit may adorn, at Tours, the gardens and streams of the 
Loire.’ ”> 

Some of the Anglo-Saxons, if wo may judge from Alcuin, had 
a high and just idea of the efficacy of literary education in me¬ 
liorating the temper, and in forming a nohlo characlor; and it 
apjicars that tlic sentiments of Charlemagne were as enlightened 
“as those of lus preceptor. Alcuin says to him: 

“ Vet as you wish that the fieretnest of your youths should he mitigated by 
the sweetness of nil kinds of poetry, you have provided for this with the wiseet 
counsel. Sometimes the aspenly of the mind does not feci the effects of 
sagacious advice, and sometimes the continued gentleness of the temper tends 
to enervate the spirit. But among thoi-e diseases the prudent temperament 
will arise from the middle path, now soflening the swelling fury of the soul, 
and now rousing its slothfiilness. This kind ot virtue is (leculiarly necessary 
to wnrnors We read in ancient history, that a wise command of temper 
ought to guide end govern every thing that is done 

III another place he expatiates ardently on the Itcncfit of lettered 
education. 

“ Xolhing lends to acquire more nobly a happy life, nothing is more plea¬ 
sant tor our recreation, nor more powerful against vice; nothing is more 
laudable in the highest ranks, nor more necessary for the due government of a 
state , nothing is more efficacious in forming life to the most becoming man¬ 
ners, than Wisdom, Study, and Knowledge!”—He adds, “Exhort, O King! 
all the noble youths in your palace to acquire and possess these advantages by 
their daily studies, that their blooming spring may so profit from iticiii as to 
lead them to an honoured old age, and a blessed immortality ”• 

' .Me. Ep p 14G3 “ aIc Ep p 1473 ' Ibid p 1464 
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CHAPTER III. 

Their Food. 

Their food was that mixture of animal and vegetable diet 
which always attends the progress of civilization. Thev reared 
various sorts of corn in inclosed and cultivated lands, and they 
fed domesticated cattle for the uses of their table. 

For their animal food they had oxen, sheep, and great abun¬ 
dance of swine; they used likewise, fowls, deer, goats, and hares; 
but though the horned cattle are not unfrequently mentioned in 
their grants and wills, and were often the subjects of exchange, 
yet tbe animals most numerously stated are the swine. The 
country in all parts abounded with wood; and woods are not 
often particularized without some notice of the swine which they 
contained, or were cajiable of maintaining. They also frequently 
appear in wills. Tlius Alfred, a nobleman, gives to his relations 
a hide of land with one hundred swine; and he directs one hun¬ 
dred swine to be given for his .soul to one minister, and the same 
number to another; and to his two daughters he gives two tliou- 
sand swine.’ So lilfhelin gives land to St. Peter's at Westmin¬ 
ster, on the c,\pross condition tliat they feed two bundled of these 
animals for Ins wife.'’ 

Tliey ate vaiious kinds of fisli; but, of this doscrijition of their 
animal food, the species which is most profusely noticed is the 
cel. Thev used eels as abundantly as swine. Two gi ants are 
mentioned, each yielding one thousand cels,' and by another two 
tlioiisand were received as an annual rent. Four tliousand eels 
wore a yearly present from the monks of Hanisay to those of 
Peteiborough.'* We read of two places purchased for twenty- 
one pounds, w'hercin sixteen thousand of these fisli were caught" 
every year; and, in one charta, twenty fisliermcn are slated, who 
furnished, during the same jicriod, sixty tliousand c“cls to tlie mo¬ 
nastery.*' Eel dikes are ohen mentioned in the boundaries of 
their lands. 

In the dialogues composed by Elfric to instruct the Anglo- 
Saxon youths in the Latin language, which are )ct preserved to 
us,* we have some curious inlormalion concerning the manners 

• Will, in App. fUi. Diet. 

' 3 Gile, 477. 

• Dq^ale Mon p 244. 

• In Um ColtuD Librtr)!, MS Tib. A 3. 


>■ Ibid. 

<> Ibid. 456 
' Ibid, p 235. 
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and trades of our ancestors. In one colloquy the fisherman is 
asked, ‘ What gettest thou by thine art''’ “ Big loaves, clothing, 
and money.”—‘ How do you take them V “ I ascend my ship, 
and cast my net into the river; I also throw in a hook, a bait, 
and a rod.”—‘ Suppose the fishes are unclean V “ I throw the 
unclean out, and take the clean for food.”—‘ Where do you sell 
vour fish “ In the city.”—‘ Who buys them V “ The citizens; 
i cannot take so many as I can sell.”—‘ What fishes do you take''’ 
“ Eels, haddocks, minnows, and eel-pouts, skate, and lampreys, 
and whatever swims in the river.”—‘ Why do you not fish in the 
sea '’ “ Sometimes I do; but rarely, because a great ship is 

necessary there.”—‘ What do you take in the sea '’ “ Herrings 
and salmons, porpoises, sturgeons, oysters, and crabs, muscles, 
winkles, cockles, flounders, ))laice, lobsters,' and such like.”— 

‘ Can you take a whale “ No, it is dangerous to take a w'hale; 
it IS safer for me to go to the river with my ship than to go with 
many ships to hunt whales.”—‘ W'hy “ Because it is more 
jileasant to mo to take fish which I can kill with one blow'; yet 
many take whales without danger, and then thev get a great 
price, but I dare not, from the tearfulness of my mind.” 

^ This extract shows the uniformity of human taste on the main 
articles of food. Fish was such a tavounto diet, that the .supply 
never eipialled the demand, and the same fishes were then in 
request winch we select, lliough our taste has declined for the 
porpoises. The porpoise is mentioned in a convention lictween 
an archbishop and the clergy at Bath, which enumerate six of 
them under the name of mere-swine, or the sca-swine, and thirty 
thousand hcrnngs.J 

In tlic earlier peiiods ot the Anglo-Saxon colonization, their 
use of fish was more hunted; for we read in Bedi', that \Yilfrid 
rescued the jicople of Sussex from famine in the eighth century 
by Icacliiiig them to catch fish: “ For though the sea and their 
rivers alnjundcd with fish, they had no more skill in tlie art than 
to take cels. The servants of Wilfrid threw into the sea nets 
made out of those by which they had obtained cels, and thus 
directed them to a new source ot plenty.It mav account for 
Wilfrid’s superior know'ledge, to remark, that he fiad travelled 
over the continent to Romo. 

It IS an article in the Pcnitentialc of Egliert, th.at fish might be 
Ixiught though dead.' The same treatise allows herrings to be 

The Saxon names for these are, telap, hacobap, mynap, ■] ttlepucan, 
pccocan, -] lamppeban. MS Tih A 3. 

' bcpjncjap leaxap, mepeppyn, pcipian, opepean ■] 
epabban, muplan, pine pinclan, pae coccap, paje, ploc, lopyp- 
Chan. MS. ib. 

• MS CCC apod. Csntab Miscell G. p 73. * Bode, lib. i». c, 13. 

’ 1 Wilkins's Cone. p. 123. 
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eaten, and states, that when boiled they are salutary in fever and 
diarrhoea, and tlmt their gall mixed with pepper is good for a 
sore mouth! “ 

Horse-flesh, which our delicacy rejects with aversion, appears 
to have been used, though it became unfashionable as their civili¬ 
zation advanced. The Penitentiale says, “ Horse-flesh is not pro¬ 
hibited, though many families will not buy it.”" But m the coun¬ 
cil held in 785, in Northumbria, before Alfwold, and in Mercia, 
before Offa, it was discountenanced. “ Many among you eat 
horses, which is not done by any Christians in the East Avoid 
this.”" 

But though animal food was in much use among our ances¬ 
tors, it wa.s, as It IS with us, and perhaps will be in every country 
in which agriculture has become habitual, and population much 
increased, rather the food of the wealthier part of the community 
than of the lower orders. 

That it could not be afforded by all, is clear, from the incident 
of a king and queen visiting a monastery, and inquiring, when 
they saw the boys eating only bread, il they wore allowed 
nothing else. The answ'cr returned was, that the scanty means 
of the society could afford no Ixittcr. The qiiecn then petitioned 
the king to enable them to provide additional food.f 

They had wheat and barley in general use, but their prices 
W'crc (fiffbrent; wdicat, like meat, was a dearer article, and there¬ 
fore less universal. Jt is said cif the Abbey of St. Edmund, that 
the young monks cat barley-bread, because the income of the 
establishment would not admit of their feeding twice or thrice 
a day on wheaten brcad.s Their corn was thrashed w ith a flail 
like our own, and ground by the sim])le mechanism of mills, of 
which great numbers arc particularized in the Doomsday Survey. 
In their most ancient law, we read of a king’s grmdmg-scrvant g 
but both water-mills and wind-mills occur very fre<|uenlly in their 
conveyances after that time. 

They used warm bread.* The life of St. Neot states, that the 

[ icasanl’s wnfe placed on her oven “ the loaves which some call 
oudns.”‘ In the agreement of one of their .social gilds, a broad 
loaf well bescwoii and well gesyfled is noticed." In one grant of 
land we find six hundred lua\cs reserved as a rent,'’ and often¬ 
times cheeses. They were allowed to use milk, cheese, and 
eggs, on their fast-da_\s.* Some individual devotees chose to be 
very rigorous. In 735, a lady is mentioned, in Oxford, of a 
noble family, who mortified herself by lying on tlie bare ground, 


■* 1 Wilkinf't Gone. p. 123. 
® Ibid. p. 151. 

^ Duffd. Mon. p. 296. 

• Hcdc. ed. Smith, p, 234. 

« Dupd. Mon p. 278. 

* Willi. Leg. Sax p. 194. 


“ Ibid 

P MS Cotton Claod. C 9, p, 128. 
' Wilkmi’a Lep Sax. p 2, 

‘ MS Cotl Claud A. 5, p 157. 

^ Sax. Chroo. 75. 
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and subsisting on broth made of the poorest herbs, and on a small 
quantity of barley-bread.’‘ In the same century, Boniface, the 
Anglo-Saxon missionary, complained of some priests, that they 
did not eat of the meats which God had given, and that others 
fed on milk and honey, rejecting animal foodJ 

Abstinence too rigorous was not, however, a general fault of 
the Anglo-Saxon monks. On tlic contrary, whenever the interior 
of a well-endowed monastery is ojxnied to our \'iew, we meet 
with an abundance which precluded iiiortification.* 

Orchards were cultivated,* and wo find figs, gi'apcs, nuts, 
almonds, pears, and apples mentioned.'’ Lac acidum, perhaps 
buttermilk or whey, was used in a monastery in very handsome 
vessels, called creches, fiom Iloked.iy to Michaelmas, and lac 
dulce from Michaelmas to Martinmas. In the same place, pla¬ 
centas were allowed m the Easter and Whitsun weeks, and on 
some other festivals, and broth or soups every da)’.' In another 
monasterv, we find land given to jiroMde beans, salt, and honey 
fill’ the bi others.'* From the panegyric of Aldliclm, we may infer 
that honey was a tavourite diet; tor ho says, that it excels all 
the dishes ol delicacies and jiejipeied broths.' 

In the i\IS. before mentioned, a colloijuy occurs with the baker 
(tia’cere). ‘Of what use is )our art ' we can live long wdthout 
you.’ “ You may live through some space without my art, but 
not long, nor so well; for without my craft every table would 
seem eiiqity, and without bread (hlat'e) all meat would become 
nauseous. 1 strengthen the heart of man, and little ones could 
not do without me.”*' 

• In the same MS. the food of children is tlius mentioned: 
‘What do you cat to-da) “As )et I feed on ficsh-mcat, bc- 
cauMi I am a child living under the rod.”—‘ W’hal more do you 
cat “ Ileibs, egirs, fish, cheese, butler, and beans, and all clean 
tliintrs I cat '^'ith many thanks.”* 

They appear to have used great (|uaiitities of salt, from the 
iiumeions grants of land wlmli spccity salt-pans as important 
articles. In the end of autumn tin') killed and salted much meat 
foi then winlei consum|)tion. It is probable that tbcir provision 
of winter fodder for their cattle was very imperfect, .iiid that 
salted meat was in a great measure their food till the spiing re¬ 
clothed the fields with verdure. One jiait of the dialogue abo\c 
alliidetl to IS on the sailer. 

* Dugd Mon. 173 y Bon Ep Majf Bib Pul. xvi p. 50. 

* Tlic nllowanccs of the Abingdon monastery may be taken ns a specimen. See 
them in Dugd Mon p 104. 

* 3 Gale Script. 490. Ingulf, p .50 

' Dugd Mon p 104. The crcche cnnlaiui'd ncfitcin polliccs id profunditatom t 
funiniilatc unius usque sd prufuiidum laierts ultcnuv Ibid. 

3 (iaie Script. 445. • Aid dt Laud. Virg. p. 296. 

f MS. Colt. Tib A. 3 « Ibid. 
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‘ Salter! what does your craft profit us V “ Much: none of 
you can enjoy pleasure in your dinner or supper, unless my art 
be propitious to him.”—‘ How V “ Which of you can enjoy 
savoury meats without the smack of salt ? Who could sell the 
contents of his cellar or his store-houses without my craft 1 Lo! 
all butter (buter gcthweor) and cheese (cys gerun) would perish, 
unless you used me.”*" 

The Anglo-Saxon ladies were not excluded from the society 
of the male sex at their meals. It was at dinner that the king’s 
mother urged Dunstan to accept the vacant bishopric,' and it 
appears from many passages m Saxon writings, and from the 
drawings in their MSS., that both sexes were together at their 
seasons of refreshment. 

We have an account of Ethelslan’s dining with his relation 
Ethelfleda. The royal providers, it says, knowing that the king 
had promised her the visit, came the day Iwlorc to see if every 
jireparation was ready and suitable. Having inspected all, they 
told her, “ You have plenty of cveiy thing, jirovided your mead 
holds out.” The king came with a great number of attendants at 
the ap[)ointed tune, and after hearing mass, entered joyfully in 
the dinner apartment; but unfortunately in the first salutation, 
their Copious draughts exhausted the mead vessel. Dunstan*^ 
sagacity liad forc.scen the event, and provided against it; and 
though “ the cup-bearers, as is the custom at royal fcast.s, were 
all the day serving it uj) m cut horns, and other vessels of various 
sizes,” the liquor was not found to be deficient. This, of course, 
very miudi delighted his majesty and his companions; and, as 
Dunstan chose to give it a miraculous ajijicarance, it procured 
him mlinite credit.-* 

.'V lll^lonan of the twelfth century contrasts, with much regiet, 
the lashion, introduced by the jN'oinians at court, of only one 
enterlammcnt a day, wnth the custom of one of our preceding 
kings, who feasted ins courtiers daily with four ample banquets. 
He contends that jiarsmiony pioduccd the direlul change, though 
it was ascrilicd to dignity.'^ Many good customs have origi¬ 
nated from selfish causes; but no one will now dispute, that both 
menial and moral refinement must have been much advanced by 
this diminution of the incitements and the ojiportunitics of glut¬ 
tony and inebriety. We may remember of the king Hardicanute, 
so celebrated for bis conviviality, that he died at a feast, 

A few circumstances may be added of their fasting. It is 
mentioned in Edgar’s regulations, as a part of the penance of a 

MS, Colt. Tib. A. 3. ^ MS Colt Cleop. B. 13, and Nero, C 7. 

^ Ocop, B. 13, p. 67, and Acta Sand. 39lh Maj, p. 349, 350, 

^ Hon Hunt. lib. ti p. 365. Malinabury remarks, (hat the (MrofusioQ oftbo En^» 
liah foQsta was increased afler the Dantsfi risiLs p. 348 
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rich man, that be should fast on bread, green herbs, and water.' 
It IS expressed in another part, that a layman during his penitence 
should eat no flesh, nor drink any thing that might inebriate.® 
The law of Wihtrsed severely punished the non-observance of 
fast days. If any man gave meat to his servants on these days, 
he was declared liable to the pillory, or literally the neck-catch, 
heals-fang. If the servant ate it of his own accord, he was fined 
SIX shillings, or was to suffer in his hide." 


CHAPTER IV. 

Their Drinks and Cookery. 

Alf. and mead wcic their favourite drinks, and wine was an 
occasional luxury. 01 the ale, three sorts were noticed. In a 
charter, two tons of clear ale, and ten rruttan or measures of 
Welsh ale, arc reserved.* In another, a cumh full of lithcs, or 
mild ale.'’ Warm wine is also mentioned.' 

The answer of the lad, in the Saxon colliKjiiy, to the question, 
what he drank, was, “ Ale if I hate it, or water if I have not.” 
On being asked why he does not drink xvinc, he says. “I am not 
so rich that I can buy me xMiie, and wine is not the drink of chil¬ 
dren or the weak-minded, but of the elders and the wise.”"' 

In the ancient calendar of the eleventh century, there are va¬ 
rious figures jiictiircd, to accompany the diflerent months. In 
April, three jiersoiis appear silting and drinking: one jierson is 
]«)unng out luiuor into a horn; another is holding a horn to his 
mouth.' 

W'c have the list of the liquors used at a great Anglo-Saxon 
feast, in a passage of Henry of Huntingdon, which describes an 
atrocious catastrophe; 

At a feast in the king's hall at Windsor, Haiold, the son ol 
Godwin, was serving the Confessor with wine, when Tosti, his 
hrotlicr, stimulated hy envy at his possessing a larger portion of 
the royal favour than himself, seized Harold by the liriii in the 
king’s presence. In a rage, Tosti left the company, and went to 
Hereford, where his brother had ordered a great royal banquet 

' Wilk. Leg. Stx 97. “ Ibid. 91. 

" Ibid. 11. * S«I. Chron. 75. 

^ Two turn full of hlutrcs ■loth, o cumb foil of lithe* iilolh, and ■ cumb full of 
wcliwce ilolh, ire the gafol rencrrcd in • grant ofOflii. Dugd. Mon. p. 12& 

' Bede, 257. * MS. Tib. A. 3. "MS. Tib. B. 5. 
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to prepared. There he seized his brother’s attendants, and 
cutting ofl their heads and limbs, he placed them in the vessels of 
wine, mead, ale, pigment, moral, and cider. He then sent to the 
king a message, that he was going to his farm, where he should 
find plenty of salt meat, but had taken care to carry some with 
him.f The pigment was a sweet and odoriferous liquor, made of 
honey, wine, and spicencs of various kinds. The morat was 
made of honey, diluted with the juice of mulberries.s 

As the canons were severe on drunkenness, though the man¬ 
ners of society made all their regulations incflectual, it was 
tlioiight ncccssarj' to dctine what was considered to be imjiroper 
and fienal intoxication. “ This is drunkenness, when the state of 
the mind is changed, the tongue stammers, the eyes are disturlied, 
the head is giddy, the belly is swelled, and pain follows.’’ To 
atone for this, fasts, [iroportioned in duration to the quality of the 
ofl'ender, were enjoined.*' 

It will not he uninteresting to add the description of a feast, as 
given in Judith by an Anglo-.Saxun poet: 

Then w«« Holofornes 
Enchantei] with the wine of men: 

In the hull of the piiesl.s 
He lan(.'ho(l anti shoiitutl, 

Ho roared and dinned. 

That the children of men might hear afar, 

How the sturdy one 
Stormed and clamoured. 

Animated and elated with wine. 

He admnnii-hed amply 
Those Hittinu on the bench 
That they should bear it well 
So was the w irked one all day. 

The lord and Ins men, 

Drunk with ume; 

The stern ilis|H'nser of wealth; 

Till that they swimming lay 
Over drunk. 

All his nobility 

As they were death slam, 

'J'lieir property [Kaired about 
So commanded the lord of men 
To till to those sitting at the feast 
Till the dark night 
Approached the children of men ' 


We have n glance ul tbcir customs, as to drinking, m this short 
passage: “When nil were s.iiisfied with their dinner, .and the 
tables were removed, they eontmued drinking till the evening.”J 


lien, llont. hb. ii. p. 3^7 

Du Cange in voc and Honry’a llialorv nf England, it. n. 396 

Spelni. Concilia, ass. ' Frag Judilh. < Gale Scrip, iii. p. 4H. 
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They seem to have had places like taverns, or alehouses, where 
liquors were sold; for a pnesi was forbidden by a law to eat or 
dnnk at ceapealcthelum, literally, places where ale was sold.*' 

Ethelwold allowed his monastery a great bowl, from which 
the obbas of the monks were filled twice a day for their dinner 
and supper. On their festivals he allowed them at dinner a sex- 
tarium of mead between six, and the same quantity at sup]ier be¬ 
tween twelve of the brothers. On certain of the great high feasts 
of the year, he gave them a measure of wine.' 

They boiled, baked, and broiled tlieir victuals. We read ol 
their meat dressed in a boiling vessel,™ of their fish having been 
broiled,” and of an oven heated for baking loaves.” The term 
abacan is also applied to meat. In the rule of St. Benedict, two 
sanda, or dishes of sodden syllian, or soup bouilli, arc mentioncd.i* 
Bede mentions a goose that hung on the wall taken down to lie 
iKtilcd.s The word seathan, to boil, deserves notice, Iwcause the 
noun, scaih, from which it is derivable, implies a pit. As we 
read in the South Sea islands of the natives dressing their victuals 
111 little pits lined with stones, the expression may nave been ori¬ 
ginally derived from a similar practice. A cook appears as an 
ap|>cndi\ to every monastery, and it was a character imjiortnnt 
enough to 1)0 iiiscrtetl in the laws. In the cloisters it W'as a male 
oHice ; elscw here it was chiefly assumed by the female sex. In 
the dialogue already cited, the cook says, “ If you expel me from 
your SOI lety. you would eat your herbs green, and yonr licsli 
raw.’’ He js answered. “ We can ourselves seethe what is to lie 
seethed, and broil what tilings are to lie broiled.”' 

They seem to have attended to cookery, not merely as a mat¬ 
ter of task', but of indispensable decorum. It w'as one of their 
regulations, that il a itcrson ate any thing half dressed, ignorantly, 
be should last three da\s ; if knowingly, four days. Perhaps, as 
the utu i\ili7ed Northiucii were, m their pagan stale, addicted to 
e.it raw flesh, the clergv of the Anglo-Saxons were anxious to 
keep their unproved countrymen from relapsing into such liaibar- 

ous customs.* 

In the drawings which accotnpanv some Anglo-Saxon maiiu- 
scrqits, we lia\e some delineation of their customs at table' In 

^ ilk. Ix-jf Sax 180. So Egbert eihorlt. Spel. Cooc. 960. 

' Iluird Mon. 104. ■» Bede, p. 255. 

» Ibid 338. ■> MS. Veap. D. 14, p. 146 

P MS Tih A 3 1 Bede. 255. ' MS Tib. 

■ S|H:l<n Cloned 287. The aame jwinciplc perhapa led them to idd iheae regnla. 
bone : ** For eating or drinking what a cat or dog baa apoiled, fie ahalf aing an hun. 
dred paalma, or fi/l a daj. For giving another an;r liqoor in which a mooae ot a 
woaael aliall be found dead, a layman ahall do prnance for four daya; a monk ahall 
aing three hundred paalma.'* Spelm. Concil. p 987. 

' The indualnoua and uteful Strutt hai oopied ibeae dnwioga in the fim vidome 
of bu Hnrda Angelcynnan. Nothing can mope aaliafactartly lUuatrale the mcnntrt 
of our anceatora, thao racb publicatioua of their oruioMOta) dnwtnp; for, ta Stroll 

VOL. It. 18 
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one drawing, a party is at table, seated, with the females by the 
side of the men, m this order: a man, a lady; a man, a lady; 
two men, and another lady. The two first are looking tow'ards 
each other, as if talking together; the three in the middle are 
engaged with each other, and so are the two last; each have a 
cup or horn in their hand. The table is oblong, and covered with 
a table-cloth that hangs low down from the table; a knife, a horn, 
a bowl, a dish, and some loaves appear. The men are uncovered; 
the women have their usual head-dress.” 

In another drawing, the table is a sharp oval, also covered with 
an ample cloth; upon it, besides a knife and a spoon, there are a 
bowl, with a fish, some loaves of bread, and two other dishes. 
Some part of the costume is more like the manners of Homer’s 
heroes than of modern times. At the angles of the tables two 
attendants are upon their knees, with a dish in one hand, and each 
holding up a spit with the other, from which the persons feasting 
are about to cut something. Unc of these persons, to whom the 
servants minister with so much respiect, is holding a whole fish 
with one hand, and a knife m the other. 

In the drawing which accompanies Lot feasting the angels, the 
table is oblong, rounded at the ends, and covered with a cloth. 
Upon it IS a bowl, with an animal’s head like a pig’s, another 
bowl is full of some round things like apples. These, with loaves 
or cakes of bread, seem to constitute the repast. There are two 
horns upon the table, and one of the angels has a knife.'* As no 
forks apjiear m any of the plates, and are not mentioned elsewhere, 
wc may presume that our ancestors used their hands instead. 

There is one drawing of men killing and dressing meal. One , 
man is holding a sheep by his horns, while a lad strikes at its neck 
w'lth an axe; behind turn is a young man severing an amrnars 
head from its body with an axe. Another has put a long stick, 
with a hook attached to it, into a caldron, as if to pull up meal. 
The caldron is upon a trivet of four legs, as high as the servant’s 
knee, within which the fire is made, and blazing up to the caldron.* 

truly oUerxet in hii preface, “though theao piclurcs do not bear the least rcacm- 
bianco of the things they were originally intended to represent, yet they neierthe. 
leas are the undoubted chsracteristica of the custome of that period in which each 
illuminator or designer lived.” 

" Thia IS in Slrutt’i work, plate ivi. fig 2, and le taken from Ihe Cotton M& 
Claud B. 4. The MS. contiilt of cicerpta from the Pentateuch and the hook of 
Joshua, which are adorned with liiatorical figures, souio of which are those above 
alluded to, 

r See Stroll, piste ivi. fi(r. 1. 

* fitruUt pltte xfi. fig*. 3, and Cland. B. 4 Forka arc luppow'd tn hnvc been in¬ 
troduced into Enfland, from Italy, by Tom Conatr, in Jomea the First’s lime, yet, 

1 dunk, I have aeen them mentioned as in use before hit lime 

* Strutt, plate ivii. fig 2, and from Claud. B. 4. The lapeatry of D.iycux la aa 
aaeful ID abowiDg the cookery and feasting of the Nornstne. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Their Dress. 

The Anglo-Saxons had become so much acquainted with the 
conveniences of civilized life, as to have both variety and vanity 
of dress. Some change took place in their apparel after their 
conversion to Christianity, which rendered their former customs 
disreputable; for, at a council held in 785, it is said, “ You put 
on jour garments in the manner of the pagans, whom your 
fathers cx]>olled from the world ; an astonishing thing, that you 
imitate those whose life you always hated !”* 

It IS difficult, at this distance of time, to apprehend with pre¬ 
cision the meaning of the terms of their dress which time has 
|)ermitted to reach us, and to state them with that order and 
illustration which will enable the reader to conceive justly of their 
costume. The imperfections of our attempt must be excused by 
Its difficultj'. We will begin wuth what we have been able to 
collect of an Anglo-,Saxon lady's drc.ss. 

The witc, described by Aldlielm, has necklaces and bracelets, 
and al>o rings with gems on her fingers. Her hair was dressed 
artificially ; lie mentions the twisted hairs delicately' curled with 
the iron of those adorning her. 

In this jiart of her dross she was a contrast to the religious 
virgin, whose hair was entirely neglected.'' Their hair was 
highly laluable and rejiutable among the ISaxon ladies. Judith 
IS )HniK;lually mentioned with epithets allusive to her hair.' Her 
tvMsted locks are more than once noticed; 

The maid of the Creator, 

With twisted locks. 

Took then a sharp sword. 

She with the twmtcd locks 
Then struck her hateful enemy, 

Meditating ill, 

With the ruddy sword 

The most illustrious virgin 
Conducted and led them. 

Resplendent with her twisted locks. 

To the bright city of Belhulii-' 

• C.oncil Calchut Spelm. Cone. p. 30U ‘ Aldbelm de Caud. Vir*. p. St)7. 

' Frag Juditi), cd. Tliwaite 
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The laws mention a free woman, loc bore, wearing her locks 
as a distinguishing circumstance.'* Judith is also descnbed with 
her ornaments : 


The prudent one, adorned with gold. 

Ordered her maidens- 

Then commanded he 
The blessed virgin 
With speed to retch 
To his bed rest. 

With bracelets laden, 

With nngs adorned.* 

Aldhelm also describes the wife as loving to paint her cheeks 
with the red colour of stibium.*" The art of painting the face is 
not the creature of refinement; the most barbarous nations seem 
to be the most liberal in their use of this fancied ornament. 

The will of Wynfltcd makes us acquainted with several ar¬ 
ticles of the dress and ornaments of an Anglo-Saxon lady. She 
gives to EthelHocda, one of her daughters, her engraved beah, 
or bracelet, and her covering rrianilc (mcntel). To EadgjTa, 
another of her daughters, she leaves her best dun tunic, and her 
bettei mantle, and her covering garment. She also mentions her 
pale tunics, her torn cyrtcl, and other linen, web, or garment. 
She likewise notices her white cyrtel, and the cuffs and riband 
(cuffian and hindan).® 

Among the ornaments mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon docu¬ 
ments, we read of a golden fly, licautif'ully adorned wath gems ;•* 
of golden vcrmiculated necklacesof a bulla that had belonged 
to tlie grandmother of the lady spoken of;J of golden head- 
hands,'' and of a neck-cross.' 

The ladies had also gowns ; for a bishop of Winchester sends, 
ns a present, “ a short gown ^giiiina) sewed in our manner.”™ 
Thus we find die mantle, the kirtle, and the gown, mentioned 
liy these names among the Saxons, and even the ornament of 
cuffs. 

In the drawings on the m.aiiuscrqits of tlicsc times, the women 
ajipcar with a long loose rolie, leacliiiig down to the ground, and 
large loose sleeves. Upon then head is a hood or veil, which, 
falling dow n before, w as wrapixid round the neck and breast.” 
All the ladies in the drawing have their necks, from the chin, 

<• Wilk. Leg. Stx. p. 6. 

* Fr«(f Jud. ( Aldhelm p 307. 

« Our Saxon acholar. Hickeo, ba> gnen t tranoeripl of thia will, in hit preface lo 
Ilia Gram Anglo-Sai. p. S3 

* Dujd. Mon. S40. ' Ibid. S63. i Ibid. 368. 

^ Thorp. Rejf Roflen. 36, and Bib xxt. p. 7. 

' In (he Archbithop*« Will, Cotton Lib MS. Tib. A. 3. 

" 16 Mag. Bib. 63. A gown Riad<‘ of oUer’a akio it meoUoDed, p. 88. 

* Sirutt'a Horda AogekjDn. i. p. 47. 
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closely wrapped in this manner; and in none of them is a fine 
waist attempted to be displayed, nor have their heads any other 
covering than their hood. 

In the dress of the men, the province of female taste was in¬ 
truded upon by the ornaments they used. They had sometimes 
gold and precious stones round their neck,” and the men of con¬ 
sequence or wealth usually had expensive bracelets on their arms, 
and rings on their fingers. It is singular, that the bracelets of 
tlie male .sex were more costly than those allotted to the fair. In 
an Anglo-Saxon will the testator bequeaths to his lord a beah, or 
bracelet, of eighty gold mancusa, and to his lady one of thirty. 
He had two neck-bracelets, one of forty, and another of eighty 
gold mancusa, and two golden bands.r We read of two gmden 
bracelets, and five gold ornaments, called sylas, sent ny an 
Anglo-Saxon to her fnend.i Their rings are frequently men¬ 
tioned ; an arc hbishop bequeaths one m his will ;*■ and a king 
sent a gold ring, with tw'clvo sagi, as a present to a bishop.* 
The ring appears to have been worn on the finger next to tne 
little finger, and on the right hand, for a Saxon law calls that the 
gold finger; and we find a right hand was once cut ofl' on ac¬ 
count of this ornament. 

In some of the stately apparel of the male sex, we see that 
findncss for gorgeous finery which their sturdier character might 
have l>ccn cx|>ecUxlto have disdained. We read of silk garments 
woccii with golden eagles;' so a king’s coronation garment was 
of silk, woven with gold flowers and his cloak is mentioned, 
distinguislied by its costly workmanship, and its gold and gems.' 
Such was the avidity fir these distinctions, that Elfric, in his 
canons, fmnd it necessary to exhort the clergy not to be ranc, 
tliat IS. proud, with their rings, and not to have their garments 
made loo ranchke.* 

They had silk, linen, and woollen garments. A bishop gave, in 
die eighth century', as a present to one ahroad, a woollen tunic, 
and another of linen, adding, “ as it was the custom of the Anglo- 
Saxons to wear It.”* The use ol linen was not uncommon; for 


' Bede, p 332. Mulmtbury menlion* the Angici ai liaving hovy gold bracelet* 
on their arma. and with pictured imprcaaiona, “ picturalia atiginalibm,” a kind of 
laltuoini;, on Ihcir akin, p 102 

f .See the will of Dyrbtric in Tliorpe'a Reg. Roficn p, 25 , alao in Hickci’a Thea 

1 .klag Rib. P«L XVI. p 92. Wynfleda, in her will, leave* a man a wooden cop 
adorned wiih gold, that he itiiglil augment hia beah with ihc gold llickea'a Pref 

' Colt MS Claud, C. 125. • Mag. Bih, ivi. p 89 

' Ingulf, p 61. ■ Ibid, p 6J. 

* 3 Gale Scrip! 494. 

* W'lik J-iCg. Sax 153. Ranc and rancltke originally meant proud and gofgooua. 
The word* have now become appropriated lo exprett dignily of ailualion. 

* 16 Mag Bib. p. 82 
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it is remarked, as a peculiarity of a nun, that she rarely wore 
linen, but chiefly woollen gar nents/ 

Silk, from its cost, cannot have been common ; but it was often 
used by the great and wealthy. Ethelbert, lung of Kent, gave a 
silken part of dress, called an armilcasia.^ Bede mentions two 
silken pallia of incomparable workmanship.* His own remains 
were enclosed in silk.’’ It often adorned the altars of the church; 
and we read of a present to a Wcst-Saxon bishop, of a casula, 
exjircsscd to be not entirely of silk, but mixed with goat’s wool.' 

The delineations of the Saxon manuscripts almost universally 
represent the hair of the men as divided from the crown to the 
forehead, and combed down the sides of the head in waving 
ringlets. Their beards were continuations of tlieir whiskers on 
each side, meeting llie hair from the chin, but there dividing, 
and ending in two forked points. Young men usually, and some¬ 
times servants, are represented without beards. The heads of 
the soldiers are covered ; Uit workmen, and even nobles, are fre¬ 
quently represented, as in the open air, without any hats or caps.** 

To have a beard was forbidden to the clergy.' But the histo¬ 
rian of Malmsbury informs us, that m the time of Harold the 
Second, the English laity shaved their beards, but allowed the 
hair of their upjicr hp a full growth.* The tapestry of Baveiix 
displays tins costume: Harold, and most of the figures, have 
their inustachios, but no beards; King Edward, however, has 
his full beard. In tlie draw ings of the Evangelists, in the fine 
Cotton MS.,* Mark and John have neither boards nor mustachios, 
but Matthew and Luke have both. 

They had shoes, or scoh, with thongs. Bede’s account ol 
Cuthbert is curious : he says, when the saint had wa.sbcd tlie tcet 
of tliose who came to him, they eonqiclled linn to take otl Ins 
own shoes, that his feet might also be made clean; for so little 
did he attend to his Ixahly apiaiarance, that he often kept his 
.shoes, which were of leather, on his leet for several months to 
gctlier, frequently from Easier to Easter, without taking them 
otf.*' From this anecdote wo may infer, that they had not .sUn-k- 
ings. Sometimes, however, the leos cif the men appear m the 
drawings as covered half way U|i with a kind of bandage wound 
round, or else with a tight sUicking reaching above the knee.' 


T Bede, lib. i*?. c 19. The interior tunic of St Ncot u describexi to have been cz 
panno viUoao, in the Irieh manner Dugd Mon. 368. 

■ Durd. Mon. 34. 

* Bede, p. 397. A pellii boloecrica is mentioned at a preeent, in Mag Bib.xvi. p97 
^ Mag. Bib ivi. p. 88. * Ibid. p. 50 

^ the platea id Strutfa Hord Angel. * Wilk Leg. Sai. p 65. 

f Mtlmtb. lib. ill * Nero, D. 4 

^ Bede Vii Culhb. p. 343 In the life of St Neof, he it euid to have loat bit tccdi 
ho nw a fox having tne ihwang^ of hi* thoc in hit mooth. Veep. D. siv. p 144. 

' Strutt, Uord. Ang. p. 47 In Saint Bcnedicrt rule, MS. Tib. A. 3, tockt (eoecat) 
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The Anglo-Saxons, represented in the Baveux tapestry, are 
dressed in this manner; both the great and their inferiors have 
caps or bonnets on their heads, which are kept on even in the 
presence of the king, sitting with his sceptre on Uie tlirone. The 
steersman of one ot the ships has a hat on, with a projecting flap 
turning upwards. Most of the figures have close coats, with 
sleeves to the wrists^ They are girded round them with a belt, 
and have loose skirts like kelts, but not reacJiing quite to the knee. 
Harold on Horseback, with his falcon, has breeches which do not 
co\cr Ins knee, and a cloak flowing behind him. His knights have 
breeches covering tlic knees, and cloaks, which, like Harold’s are 
buttoned on the right shoulder.One of those standing before the 
king has a cloak, or sagiini, which falls dowai to its full length, 
and leaches just below the bend of the knee.' Harold, when he 
IS about to go into the shi[), wears a sort of jacket with small flaps. 
Ill tlie ship he appears with his cloak and the surrounding skirts, 
which arc exhibited with a border; but when ho takes the Oath to 
\\Oham, he has a cloak or robe reaching nearly to his lioels, and 
buttoned on the breast. They have always belts on. Most of 
them ha\e shoes, which seem close round the ancle; others, even 
tlie great men, sometimes have none.™ 

Ill the history of the Lombards, the Anglo-Saxon garments are 
stated to have been loose and flowing, and chiefly made of linen, 
adorned with hroad borders, woven or embroidered with various 
colours.” In the MSS. of the Saxon (fosfxds, Nero, f). 4, the 
foLii Lvaiigchsts are drawn m colours, anil tlie garments in winch 
they aie icfiresented may lie coiisideied as spcciinciis of tho 
Antrlo-Saxoii dress. 

Matthew has a jmrfilo under-gown, or test, rather close, coming 
down to the wrists, with a yellow border at the neck, wrists, and 


and Btockin 
fert, called 
body 


C;8 ''hosan) arc mentioned, aUo two other covering! for the leg! and 
mcon and 5and rcaf foU, and the carm ulifc for the upper part of tho 


i Mrull ha! given a complete drawing of a flaxon cloae coat, in Tab. 15. It ap. 
pears to have l>een put over the head like a sliirt. * 

^ For a description of ihi# claipor button, sec fllrult, p 46 

' II was probably of cloaks like llicsc, that Charlemagne exclaimed, ** Of what use 
arc these liiilc cloaks? Wc cannot be covered by them in bed. When I anion horse, 
back they cannot defend me from Ihu wind and rain ; and when we retire for other 
cxcasions, I am starved willi cold in my lege.” 8L Gall. ap. Dounuet Kceucil, 
tom vn 111 

Slrult remarks, from the drswtngs, that the kings and noblcK, nlit'o in ihcir 
slate dress, were habited in a loose coat, which reached down to the ancles, and had 
o^cr that a long robe, fastened, over both shoulders, on tl»c middle of the breast, with 
a clasp or buckle. He adds, that the edges and bottoms of their costs, as well as of 
Ihcir robes, were oAcn trimmed with a broad gold edging, or else flowered with 
different colours The soldiers and common f>c(ip)o wore close coats, reaching only 
to the knee, and a abort cloak over iheir ItA shoulder, which buckled on the right. 
The kings and nobles were habited in common m a dress siixiiUr to lias, but rii^r 
and more elegant StruU, Hord. Aoc i p. 46. 

“ Sec before. 
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the bottom. His upper robe is green, with red stripes, much 
looser than the other. His feet have no shoes, but a lacing, as for 
sandals. There is a brown curtain, with rings, and a yellow 
bottom. His stool has a brown cushion, but no back. He writes 
on his knee. 

Mark wears a purple robe, striped with blue, buttoned at the 
neck, where it opens, and shows an under garment of light blue, 
striped with red. His cushion is blue: he nas a footstool and a 
small round table. 

Luke’s under-dress is a sort of lilac, with light green stripes; 
over this is a purple robe w’lth red stripes. The arm is of the colour 
of the vest, and comes through the robe. His wrist and neck 
have a border. 

John’s under-garment is a pea-green with red stripes; his upper 
robe IS purple with blue strgics; this is verj' loose, and, opening 
at tlie breast, shows the dress beneath. These pictures show, 
what many passages also imply, that our ancestors were fond of 
many colours." 'The council m 785 ordered the clergy not to 
wear the tinctured colours of India, nor precious garments.P The 
clergy, w'hosc garments weio thus compulsorily simplified, en¬ 
deavoured to e.xtend their fashion to those of the laity. Boniface, 
the Anglo-Saxon missionary, in his letter to the archbishop of 
Canterbury, inveighs against tho luxuries of dress, and declares, 
that those garments which arc adorned with very broad studs, 
and images of worms, announce the coming of Anti-Christ.s In 
tlie same spirit, at the council of Cloveshoe, the nuns were ex¬ 
horted to pass their time rather in reading books and singing 
hymns, than in weaving and working garments of empty pride 
in diversified colours.' That they lined their garments with furs 
made from sables, beavers, and foxes, or, when they wished to be 
least cxwnsivc, with the skins of Iambs or cats, we learn from the 
life of Wulstan.” 

* B<9d« mentiontf that in Saint Cuthberl'a monaalery they used clothing of the na¬ 
tural w(K>h and not of varied or prccioua coloura, p. 242. Two clooka are mentioned 
among tlie Ictlera of Boniface, one of which is said to be of very artful workman- 
•hip, the other of a tinctured colour. 

p Spcl C^ncil. p. 994. i Ibid. p. 241. ^ Ibid. 256 

’ Anglia Sacra, vol ii. p. 259. Our Henry, whose remarka on the dreaa of our 
•nceators are well worth reading, haa given a translation of the passage in his Hia« 
tory^ vol IV. p, 289. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Their Houses, Furniture, and Luxuries. 

In their ecc]csia.stical buildings the Anglo-Saxons were e.xjjen- 
sive and magnificent; their dwelling-houses seem to have been 
small and inconvenient.* Domestic architecture is one of tJie 
things that most conspicuously displays and attends the progress 
of national wealth and taste. The more we recede into the an¬ 
tiquities of every state, we invariably find the habitations of tlic 
pemde ruder and loss commodious. 

Then furniture we can only know as it happens to be men¬ 
tioned, and sometimes imperfectly described, in some of their 
writings. They may have had many things which we have, but 
■we must conceive of all we find enumerated, that it was heavy, 
nidc, and unworkmanlike. It is in a polished age, and among 
indusiiious and wealthy nations, that the mechanical arts attain 
excellence : and that every convenience of domestic life combines 
always finished neatness, and fieijueiitly elegance and taste, with 
economy of materials, and utility. 

The Anglo-Saxons had many conveniences and luxuries, which 
men so recently emerging from the barbarian stale could not 
have dcMved from their own invention. They were indebted for 
these to their conversion to C'hristianily. When the Gothic na¬ 
tions e\( hanged their idolatry for the Christian faith, hicnu'chics 
arose in evi'ry converted state, which maintained a close and jier- 
piitual nilercoursc with Rome and with each other. From the 
lettci s of Po|)c Gregory, of our Boniface, and many others, we 
jxirreivo that an intercourse of personal civilities, visits, messages, 
and jircsents, was ficriictually taking jilace. Whatever was rare, 
curious, or V aluablc, which one {Kirson possessed,he communicated, 
and noi unfrequently gave to his acquaintance. This is very re¬ 
markable in the letters of Boniface and his friends,*’ of whom 
.some were in England, some in France, some in Germany, and 
elsewhere. The most cordial phrases of urbanity and aflection 
are usually followed by a present of ajiparel, the aromatic firo- 
ductions of the East, little articles of furniture and domestic com- 

‘ 53t^ut^has copied • Sixon hoiMe from (he aMS Clcop. C. 8, in liia 3, of ptftte 
I The building of the tower of Babels in hi« »iz(b platr, from MS CUud. 0. 4, imj 
be conaidured as another apecimen of their domcahe areliilecturG. 

^ Tlietc are in the sixteenth voluoie uf the Magna Bibliotheca Pstrum. 
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fort, books, and whatever else promised to be acceptable to the 
person addressed. This reciprocity of liberality, and the perpe¬ 
tual visits which all ranks of the state were in the habit of making 
to Rome, the seat and centre of aU the arts, science, wealth, and 
industry of the day, occasioned a general diffusion and use of the 
known conveniences and approved inventions which had then 
appeared. 

Among the furniture of their rooms, we find hangings, to be 
suspended on the walls, most of them silken, some with the figures 
of golden birds in needle-work, some woven, and some plain.' At 
anotlicr time, a veil or piece of hanging is mentioned, on which 
was sewed the destruction of Troy."* These were royal presents. 
We also read of the curtain of a lady, on wbich was woven the 
actions of her husband, in memory of his probity.* These arti¬ 
cles of manufacture for domestic use are obviously alluded to by 
Aldliclm in his simile, in which he mentions the texture of hang¬ 
ings or curtains, their being stained with purple and different va¬ 
rieties of colours, and their images, embroidery, and weaving. 
Their love of gaudy colouring was as apparent in these as in 
their dress; for he says, “If finished of one colour, uniform, they 
would not seem beautiful to the eye.”*' Curtains and hangings 
are very often mentioned ; sometimes in Latin phrases, pallia or 
cortinas;e sometimes in the Saxon term wahrift. Thus Wynfleda 
bequeaths a long lieall wahrift and a short one, and Wulfur be¬ 
queaths a heal! wahrifta; the same testator also leaves ahead 
reafes.*' Whether this is another expression for a hanging to the 
hall, or whether it alludes to any thing like a carpet, the ex|)rcssion 
itself will not decide. The probability is, that it expresses a part 
of the hangings. We can perceive the reasons why hangings 
were used in such early times; their caijicnlcrs w'cre not exact 
and perfect joiners; their buildings were full of crevices, and 
hangings were therefore ratlier a necessity than a luxury, as they 
kept ciut the wind from the inhabitant.s. Nothing can more 
strongly prove their necessity, than that Alfred, to preserve his 
lights from the wind, even m the ro\al palaces, was obliged to 
have recourse to lanthorns.' Their hangings, we find, were not 
cheap enough to lie used ]X!r|ictually; and therefore vshen the 
king gave them to the monastery, lie adds the injunction to the 
one gift, that it should lie suspended on Ins anmversary, and to 
anoliier, that it should be used on festivalsJ 

Benches'' and scats, and their coverings, arc also mentioned. 


^ Infirolf, p 53. 

* 3 Gale Script. 495 
« 130. 3 G<1«> 418. end 495. 

^ Hickoa Pref. and Dim Ep. 54. 

1 Ingulf, 53 


Ibid p. 9. 

^ Aldhelm de Leud. Virg. 283 
Ingulf, 53 

‘ Seevol. i of (hie work, 
k Dugd Mon 130. 
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In one gift, seven sell hriegel, or seat coverings, occur.' Wyn- 
fleda bequeaths three sell hraEgl.™ Their footstools appear to 
have been much ornamented. Ingulf mentions two great Mdalia 
with lions interwoven, and two smaller ones sprinkled with 
flowers.® Some of their scats or benches represented in the 
drawings, have animals’ heads and legs at their extremities.® 
Their seats seem to have been benches and stools. 

Their tables are sometimes very costly : we read of tw'o tables 
made of silver and gold.P .lElhelwold, in Edgar’s reign, is said 
to have made a silver table worth three hundred pounds.'i We 
also read of a wooden table for an altar, which was adorned with 
ample and solid plates of silver, and with gems various in colour 
and species.'’ 

('andlesticks of various sorts are mentioned ; two large candle¬ 
sticks of bone (gebonede candclsticcan,) and six smaller of the 
same kind, are enumerated,* as are also two silver candelabra, 
gilt,’ and two candelabra well and honourably made.® Bede once 
mentions that two candles were lighted.” 

Haiid-lxjlls also apjxiar. At one time twelve are stated to have 
been used in a monastery.'*' A disciple of Bede sends to Lullus, 
in France, “ the bell which I have at my hand.”* A silver mirror 
is also once mentioned.r 

Of bcd-tiirmture, we find in an Anglo-.Saxon's will bed-clothes 
(Iteddreafes,) with a curtain (hryftc,) and sheet (hojipscytan.) and 
all that thereto belongs; to his son he gives the bedreafe and all 
tlic clothes that ajvpcrtain to it.* An Anglo-Saxon lady gives to 
one of her ihildren two chests and their contents, her liest lied- 
cuitain, linen, and all the clothes belonging to it. To another 
child she leaves two chests, and “all the l>ed-cloihes that to one 
bed liclong.” fShe also mentions her red tent* (giteld.) On an¬ 
other occasion we read of a pillow of straw.'’ A goat.skiil bed- 
covcring was sent to an Anglo-ISaxon abbot' In Judith we read 
of the gilded fly-net hung about the leader’s bod.'* Bearskins are 
sometimes noticed as if a part of the lied-fiirnitiirc. There i.s a 
drawing of a Saxon lied and a curtain in Claud. B. 4, which may 
be .seen in Strutt, Horda Angclcynn, id. xiii. fig. 2. 'riie head 
and the Ixittom of the bed seem to lie both boarded, and the pil¬ 
lows look as if made of platted straw. Not to go into a lied, but 
to lie on the floor, was occasionally enjoined as a penance.' 

For their food and conviviality they used many expensive arti- 

' Duj^d. 216. “ Hickn ubi tup. " Inffolf, 5.1. 

» See Sinill, Ub. 10 p Dufd. Mon. 40. s Ibid 104. 

' 3 G.Ie .SeripL 420 • Dogd. Mon. 221. < Dugd. Mon 40. 

* Dued. 130. Cindclobrit ei irgento duclilibof Ib. 104. 

'Bede, *59. - Dugd. Mon. 221. • 16 M.g. Bib. 88. 

’ Dugd. 24. • Hickee Dn*. Ep. 54. * llicke* Prnf. 

‘3G,leScfipl.41& ' 16M.g B«b.52. ■■ Frtg. Jud. 

* Wilk. Leg. Anglo.S*z. p. 97. 
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cles. It was indeed in these that their abundant use of the pre- 
cious metals principally appeared. We perpetually read of silver 
cups, and sometimes of silver gilt. Byrhtric, in his will, be¬ 
queaths three silver cups.' Wulfur bequeaths four cups, two of 
which he describes as of four pounds’ value.* Wynfleda gives, 
besides four silver cups, a cup with a fringed edge, a wooden cup 
variegated with gold, a wooden knobbed cup, and two smicere 
scencing cuppan, or very handsome dnnking cups.*" In other 
places we read of a golden cup, with a wooden disha gold cup 
of immense weight p a dish adorned with gold, and another with 
Grecian workmanship.‘‘ A lady gave a golden cup, weighing 
four marks and a half.' The king of Kent sent to Boniface, the 
Anglo-Saxon missionary in Germany, a silver bason, gilt within, 
weighing three pounds and a half.‘“ On another occa.sion, a 
great silver dish of excellent workmanship, and of great value, is 
noticed." Two silver cups, w'eighing twelve marks, were used 
by the monks in a refectory, to serve their drink.° Two silver 
basons were given by a lady to a monastery.P A king, in 833, 
gave his gilt cup, engraved without with vine-drc.s.sers fighting 
dragons, which he called his cross-bowl, because it had a cross 
marked within, and it had four angels projecting like a similar 
figure;'* two silver cli|)s, with covers, in one place;' fne silver 
cups in another;' and such like notices, sufficiently jaove to ns 
tliat the rich and great among the Anglo-Saxons had no want of 
plate. At other times we meet with cujis of bone,’ bi azen dishes," 
and a cotier made of bones.' We may infer that the less affluent 
used vessels of wood and horn. A council ordered that no cup 
or dish made of horn should lie used in the sacred ofliecs.'* 

Horns were much used at table. Two buflalo horns are in 
Wynlled.i’s will.' Four horns arc noticed in the list oi a monas- 
terv’s 0110018.1 Three hoi us worked with gold and silver occur;' 
and the Mercian king gave to Groyland monastery the horn of 
his table, “ that the older monks may drink thereout on festivals, 
and in their lienediclions remcmlier sometimes the soul of the 
donor, Witlaf.'” The curiously carved horn which is still pre¬ 
served III York cathedral was made in the Anglo-Saxon times, 
and deserves the notice of tlic inijuisitive, for its magnitude and 
workmanshij). 

Glass vessels, which are amonct the most valuable of our pre¬ 
sent comforts, weic little used in the time of Bede and Boniface. 


' Thorp. Rc£. Roff, 30. 
' Dtfgd. Mon. 31. 

' Ibid. 340 

“ 3 G«le Script. 406. 

' DuBd. 40. 

“ Brdo, lib. ii. c. 16. 

• Hicke* Pr«f. 

• Injutf, 9. 


r Ilickea Dim Ep. 54. 
1 Dtijrd. Mon. 104. 

16 Mag Bib. p. 64. 

* Ibid. 4ia 
■ Ibid 331. 

’ 16 .Mas. Bib. 93. 
r Dugd. 331. 


* Hicke* Pnef. p. 33 

* Ibid 40. 

■ Dugd 123. 
s Inguir, p. 9. 

< Ibid. 

* Spelm Cone. 395. 

* Ibid. 40. 
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A disciple of Bede asked Lullus, in France, if there were any 
man in his pansh who could make glass vessels well; if such a 
man lived there, he desired that he might be persuaded to come to 
England, because, adds he, “ we are ignorant and helpless in this 
art”*’ Bede mentions lamps of glass, and vessels for many uses.' 
Glass became more used in the conveniences of domestic life 
towards the period of the Norman conquest 

Gold and silver were also apjilicd to adorn their sword-hilts, 
their saddles and bridles, and their banners.** Their gold rings 
contained gems; and even their garments, saddles, and bridles, 
were sometimes jewelled." 

The presents which the father of Alfred took with him to 
Rome deserve enumeration, from their value, and because they 
show the supply of the precious metals which the Anglo-Saxons 
possessed ; we derive the knowledge of them from Ana.stasius, a 
contemporary: a crown of the purest gold, weighing four poimds; 
two basons of the purest gold, weiglnng ****** pounds; a 
sword, hound with purest gold; two small images of the purest 
gold ; four dishes of silver gilt; two palls of sdk, with golden 
clasps; with other silk drosses, and gold clasps, and hangings. 
To the bishops, priests, deacons, and other clergy, and to the 
great at Rome, he distnliuted gold, and among the fieoplc, small 
silver.*' A few years afterwards, we learn from the same author, 
that the Eiudish then at Rome presented to the oratory in the 
jwntifical [laiuce, at Frascati, a silver table, weighing several 
pounds.* In the age before this, we read of gold and silver ves¬ 
sels si'nt presents to Rome.** 

Gold and silver roods, or cros.scs and crucifixes, arc frequently 
mentioned also a silver graphinm, or jicn.J The crown of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings is desenlicd by the contemporary biographer 
of Dunstan, as made of gold and silver, and set with various 
gems.** They used iron \cry commonly, and often tin. 

The .Anglo-Saxons seem to tiavelioen acquainled with ihc pre¬ 
cious stones. In tlie AISS. Tib. A. 3, twelve sorts of tliein are 
thus descrilied: 

“ The first gem kind is black and preen, winch are both mingled together, 
and this is called giaspie. The other is saphyrus, this is like the sun, end iii 
It appear like golden stars. The third is cnicedonius, this is like a burn¬ 
ing candle Smaragdua is >ery green Sardonix is likest blood. Onichinus 
w brown and yellow. .Sardiua is like clear blood. Berillus is like Hater 


*> IG ,Mig. Dib 89. 

■* Dupd -Mon. S66. lb. 24 Bede, lii II 
• Aldhelm de Laud Virg 307 Eddius, 60 62 
Mon. 24. 


Bede, p. 293. 

3 Gale Script. 494 


' AnaaUamt BiblioL de Vil. Pontif. p. 403. od. Rom. 1718. 
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Criaopremg is like a green leek, and green atars seem to shine from it To- 
paziua IS like gold; and carbunculus is like burning fire.” 

The odoriferous productions of India, and the East, were known 
to our ancestors, and highly valued. They frequently formed 
part of their presents. Boniface sent to an abbess a little frankin¬ 
cense, pepper, and cinnamon,' to another person, some storax and 
cinnamon.” So he received from an archdeacon cinnamon, pep¬ 
per, and C 08 tu 3 .“ A deacon at Rome once sent him four ounces 
of cinnamon, two ounces of costus, two pounds of pepper, and one 
pound of cozombri.® 

The Anglo-Saxons used the luxury of hot baths. Their use 
seems to have been common; for a nun is mentioned, who, as an 
act of voluntary mortification, washed in them only on festivals.** 
Not to go to warm baths, nor to a soft bed, was a part of a severe 
penance.** The general practice of this kind of bath may be also 
inferred, from its being urged by the canons, as a charitable duty, 
to give the poor, meat, mund, fire, fodder, bed, bathing, and 
clothes.' But while warm bathing was in this use and estimation 
we find cold bathing so httle valued as to be mentioned as a peni¬ 
tentiary punishment.’ 

The washing of the feet in warm water, especially after travel¬ 
ling, is often mentioned.* It was a part of indispensable hospi¬ 
tality to offer this refreshment to a visiter; and this politeness will 
lead us to suppose, that shoes and stockings, though worn in 
social life were little used in travelling. The custom of walking 
without these coverings in the country, and of putting them on 
when the traveller approached towns, has existed among the com¬ 
monalty in North Britain even in the present reign. Among the 
gifts of Boniface to an Anglo-Saxon prelate, was a shaggy or 
woolly present, to dry the feet after being washed.® To wash the 
feet of the poor was one of the acts of penance to be performed 
by the rich.' 

' Mtg. Bib. ivi. p. 50. ■ Ibid. 51. " Ibid. 119. 

° Ibid. 130. Codut, t kind of ibrob growing in Arebii ind Perm, lod htTiog • 
root of t plettant rpicy tmeU. 

f Bede, if. c. 19. ’ Wilk. Leg. Aoglo.Sei. 94. 

' Wilk. Leg. AnfIo4Ser ^ 94. • Ibid. 95. 

‘Bede,334,351,^7. ° 16Mtg. Bib. 53,di,ib. 

’ Wilk. Leg. Anglo-Su. 97. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Their ConvivuJity tod Amuecmeots. 

Ik the ruder states of society, melancholy is the prevailing fea¬ 
ture of the mind; the stern or dismal countenances of savages 
are everywhere remarkable. Usually the prey of want o^as- 
sion, tliey are seldom cheerful till they can not in excess. Their 
mirth IS tlien violent and transient; and they soon relapse into 
their habitual gloom. 

As the agricultural state advances, and the comforts of civi¬ 
lization accumulate, provident industry secures regular supplies ; 
the removal of want aiminishes care, and introduces leisure; the 
softer affections then appear with increasing fervour; the human 
temper is rendered milder; mirth and joy become habitual; man¬ 
kind are delighted to indulge their social feelings, and a large 
portion of time is devoted to amusement. 

The Anglo-Saxons were in this happy state of social improve¬ 
ment ; they loved the pleasures of the table, but they had the wis¬ 
dom to unite with them more intellectual diversions. At their 
cheerful meetings it was the practice for all to sing in turn; and 
Bede mentions an instance in which, for this purpose, the harp 
was sent round.* The musicians of the day, tne wild flowers of 
their poctrj', and the ludicrous jokes and tricks of their ^buffas, 
were such essential additions to their conviviality, that the council 
of Cioveshoe, which thought that more solemn manners were 
better suited to the ecclesiastic, forbade the monks to suffer their 
mansions to be the receptacle of the “ sportive arts ; that is, of 
poets, harpers, musicians, and buffoons.’”’ A previous council, 
aiming to produce the same effect, had decreed, that no ecclesi¬ 
astic should have harjicrs, or any music, nor should permit any 
jokes or plays in their presence.' In Edgar’s speech on the ex¬ 
pulsion of the clergy, the histriones, or gleemen, are noticed as fre¬ 
quenting the monasteries: “ There are the dice, there arc dancing 
and singing, even to the verv middle of the nighL”"* Among 
the canons made in the same ting’s reign, a priest was forbidden 
to be an eala-scop, or an ale-poci, or to any wise gliwcge, or play 
the glecman with himself, or with others.* Strutt has given some 


■ B«de. Iih. IT. p. 170. 

* Ethel Ab. Rirr p 360. 


* Spil Concil 256 
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* ItHd. 455. 
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drawings of the Saxon gleeman from some ancient MSS. I will 
add his description of the figures.' 

“ We there see a man throwing three balls and three knives alternately 
into the air, and catching them one by one as they tall, but returning them 
again in rotation. To give the greater appearance of difficulty to this part, it 
IS accompanied with the music of an instrument resembling the modern violin. 
It IS necessary to add, that these two figures, as well as those dancing, pre¬ 
viously mentioned, form a port only of two larger paintings, which, in their 
original slate, are placed as frontispieces to the Psalms of David ; in both, the 
artists have represented that monarch seated upon his throne, in the act of 

f laying upon the harp or lyre, and surrounded by the masters of sacred music 
n addition to the four figures upon the middle of the plate, and exclusive of 
the king, there are four more, all of them instrumental performers; one play¬ 
ing upon the horn, another upon the trumpet, and the other two upon a kind 
of tabor or drum, which, however, is beaten with a single drumstick. The 
manuscript in which tins illumination is preserved, was written as early as 
the eighth century. The second painting, which is more modem than the 
former by two full centuries, contains four figures besides the royal psalmist 
the two not engraved are musicians; the one is blowing a long trumpet, sup. 
ported by a staff he holds m his left hand, and the other is winding a crook^ 
riorn. In a short prologue immediately preceding the Psalms, we read as 
follows' David, films Jesse, in regno suo, qualuor elegitqiii Psalmos fecerunt, 
id est Asaph, ^man, ./Cthan, et Idulhan , which may be thus translated lite¬ 
rally . David, the son of Jesse, in hia reign, elected four persons who composed 
psalms, that is to say, Asaph, jEman, yEtlian, and Iduthan. In the painting, 
these four names are separately appropriated, one to each of the four per¬ 
sonages there represented. The player upon the violin is called Iduthan, and 
^than IS tossing up the knives and balls ”< 

Another passage may be cited from ihe same industrious and 
worthy author. 

“ One part of the gloeman’a profession, as early as the tenth century, was 
leaching animals to dance, to tumble, and to put themselves into a variety of 
attitudes at the command of their masters Upon the twenty-.'econd plate we 
see the curious though rude delineation, being little more than an outline, 
which exhibits a specimen of this pastime. The principal joculator appears 
in the front, liulding a knotted switch in one hand, and a line attached to the 
bear in the other; the animal is lying down in obedience to his command; 
and lieliind them are two more figures, the one playing upon two flutes or 
flogeolole, and elevating his left leg while he stands upon liis right, supported 
by a staff that passes under hia arin-pit; the other dancing This performance 
takes place upon an eniineiice resembling a stage, made with earth; and in 
the original a vast concourse are standing round it in a semicircle as specta¬ 
tors of the sport, but they are so exceedingly ill drawn, and withal so indis¬ 
tinct, that I did not think it worth the pains to copy them The dancing, if I 
may so call it, of the flute-player, is repeated twice in the same manuscript. 
I liave thence selected two other bgures, and placed them upon the seven¬ 
teenth plate, where wo see a youth playing upon a harp with only four 
strings, and apparently singing at the same time, while an elderly man is 


' Strutfs SporU and Pastimes, 132, 133 Thia book was the last publicalion of 
Una worthy and industrious insn. 

s StruU*B Sporta and Paslimca, p> IS*!. 
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performing tbe part of a baffixm, or poature-master, holding up one of hia legs, 
and hopping upon tbe other to the iiiusic.”'i 

In a Latin MS. of Prudentius, with Saxon notes, there is a 
drawing which seems to represent a sort of military dance ex¬ 
hibited for public amusement. 

“ Two men equipped in martial habits, and each of them armed with a 
sword and shield, are engaged in a combat; the performance is enlivened by 
the sound of a horn, the musician acts in a double capacity, and is, together 
with a female assistant, dancing round them to tbe cadence of the music, and 
probably the aoiions of the combatants were also regulated by tbe same 
measure."' 

We may remark, that the word commonly used in Anglo-Saxon 
to express dancing, is the verb cumbian. The Anglo-Saxon ver¬ 
sion of the Gospels mentions that the daughter of Herodias cum- 
bubc before Herod ; and the Anglo-Saxon word for dancer is 
cumbepe. It is probable that their mode of dancing included 
much tumbling. 

We may infer that bear-baiting was an amusement of some 
importance to our ancestors, as it is stated in Doornsday-book, 
among the annual payments from Norwich, that it should provide 
one bear, and six dogs for the bear. 

It was in the character of a gleeman, or, ns it was expressed in 
the Latin term, joculator, that Alfred visited the Danish encamp¬ 
ment That these jicisons were not only valued, but well >c- 
warded in their day, W'c learn from a curious fact: Edmund the 
son of Elholrcd gave a villa to his gleeman, or joculator, whose 
name was Ilitard. This gleeman, in the decline of life, went on 
a visit of devotion to Rome, and previous to his journey gave the 
land to the church at Canterbury.^ In Doomsday-book, Berdic, a 
joculator of the king, is stated to have possessed three villas in 
Gloucestershire. 

The Anglo-Saxons used a game at hazard, which they called 
csetl. The cxpl-pcan, or cxpl-pcone, was the die. The canons 
of Edgar forbid pnests to be cxtlepe, or players at the expD 
There is a passare which may be noticed on this subject con¬ 
cerning Canute: A bishop having made a lucrative bargain with 
a drunken Dane, rode in the night to the king to borrow monev 


* Strutt's Sports ind Pastimfs, p, 1S4. Ho sddii in ■ note, that ** both these draw, 
inys occor in a M8 Psalter, wrilleq in Latin, and apparent)/ oboul tlie middle of 
the tenth oenlor/. It conteina many drawings, all oi them c:icccdingly rude, and 
most^of them merely outlines. It is preserved in tbe Hsrjeun Jibrsry, and marked 
603." His twenty-second pUtc is in the 182d page of his work, his icvcntconlh 
plate in p. 13'2, to winch we refer the reader 

‘ Strutt's Sports and Pasiime«, p. 166. Hi* plate of it la p 162 The MS is in 
the Cotton Lib. Cleop C 8. 

» Dugdtle Mon. p. 21. » Siwim Concil. p. 455 
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to fulfil his contract: it says, “ he found the king alleviating the 
tedium of a long night by the play of tesserarum, or scaccorum 
he was successful m his application. Whether this play was the 
caecl, or any other game more resembling chess, is not clear. 

One of their prmcipal diversions was hunting. This is fre¬ 
quently mentioned. A king is exhibited by Bede as standing at 
the fire with his attendants, and warming himself after hunting."* 
Alfred is praised by his friend Asser for his incomparable skill and 
assiduity in the arts of the chase." lie is stated to have gone as 
far as Cornwall to enjoy it.® The hunt of Edmund, the grandson 
of Alfred, at Ceoddri, is thus described by a contemporary: 

"When they reached the woods, they took various directions among the 
woody avenues; and to, from the varied noise of the horns and the barking of 
the dogs, many slags began to fly about. From these, the king, with liis pack 
of hounds, selected one for his own hunting, and pursued it long through de¬ 
vious ways with great agility on Ins horse, and with the dogs following In 
the vicinity of Ceoddri were several abrupt and lofty precipices hanging over 
profound declivities. To one of these the stag came in his flight, and dashed 
himself down the immense depth with headlong rum, all the dogs following 
and perishing with him. The king, pursuing the animal and theTiounds with 
equal energy, was rushing onwards to the precipice, he saw his danger, and 
struggled violently to slop his courser, the horse disobeyed awhile his rein 
he gave up the hope of life, he recommended himself to God and his saint, and 
was carried to the very brink of destruction before the speed of the animal 
could be checked. The horse’s feet were trembling on the last turf of the 
precipice, when he sU)pped.”f 

In the Saxon dialogiic.s above mentioned, we have tins conver¬ 
sation on hunting : “ I am a hunter to one of the kings.”—“ How 
do you exercise your art “ 1 spread my nets, and set them in 
a fit place, and instruct my hounds to pursue the wild deer till 
they come to the nuts unexjiecicdly, and so are entangled; and I 
slay them in the nets.”—“ Cannot y ou hunt without nets “ Yes; 
with swift hounds I follow the wiki deer.”—" What w'lld deer do 
you chiclly take“ Harts, boars, and raindecr (rana,) and 
goals, and sometimes hares.”—“Did you hunt to-day“No, 
liecause it was Sunday; but yesterday I did. I took two harts 
and one Iniar.”—“ How’ “'The harts m nets, the boar I slew.” 
—“ How dared you slay him “ The hounds drove him to me, 
and I, standing opposite, pieiocd him.”—“ You were bold.” “ A 
hunter should not be feariul, because various wild deer live in the 
woods.”—“ What do you do with your hunting“I give the 
king what I take, because 1 am Ins huntsman.”—“ What docs he 
give thee ?” “ He clothes me well, and feeds me, and sometimes 

gives me a horse or a bracelet, that I inav follow mv art more 
lu.stilj.” 

■ Bcdc, III 14 ■ Auer, p, 16. 

p Life ol Diin^tvin. GotU MSS. Cleop. B. 13 


' IliRlRamcB. 3 Gile, p 443 
° Auer, p. 40. 
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We have a little information about the royal hunting in Dooms¬ 
day-book. When the king went to Shrewsbury to hunt, the most 
respectable burghers who had horses served as his guard, with 
arms; and the sheriffs sent thirty-six men on foot, to be stationed 
at the hunt while the kmg was there. In Hereford, every house 
sent a man, to be stationed m the wood whenever the king hunted. 

Among the drawings in the Saxon calendar in the Cotton hbrary, 
Tib. B. 5, the month of September represents a boar-hunt: a wood 
appears, containing boars; a man is on foot with a spear; another 
appears with a horn slung and applied to his mouth; he has also 
a spear, and dogs are following. 

Hunting was forbidden by Canute on a Sunday.i Every man 
was allowed to hunt in the woods, and in the fields that were his 
own, but not to interfere with the king’s hunting.'' 

Hawks and falcons were also favourite subjects of amusement, 
and valuable presents in those days, when, the country being much 
overrun with wood, every species of the feathered race must have 
alxiundcd. A king of Kent begged of a fnend abroad two fal¬ 
cons of such skill and courage as to attack cranes willingly, and, 
seizing them, to throw them to the ground. He says, he makes 
this ref|ucst, because there were few hawks of that kind in Kent 
who produced good offspring, and who could be made agile and 
courageous enough in this art of warfare.* Our Boniface sent, 
among some other presents, a hawk and tw'o falcons to a friend;' 
and we may infer the common use of the diversion from his for¬ 
bidding Ins monks to hunt in the woods wilJi dogs, and from having 
hav%ks and falcons.“ An Anglo-Saxon, bv his will gives two 
hawks (hapocap), and all Ins stag-hounds (heabop hunbap), to 
Ins natural lord,'" The sjiortsmcn in the tram of the great were 
so onerous on lands, as to make the cxem|itioii of their visit a 
valuable privilege. Hence a king literates some lands from those 
who carry with them hawks or fiileons, horses or dogs.* The 
Saxon calendar, in its drawings, represents hawking in the inoiith 
of Octote'r. 

Hunting rnd hawking were for many ages favourite diversions 
in this island. In the tapestry of Bayeux, Harold appears w-ith 
Ins hawk upon his hand. El’helstan 'made North Wales furnish 
him with as many dogs as he chose, •* whose scent-pursuing noses 
might explore the haunts and coverts ol the deer;” and he also 
c.xacted birds, “ who knew how to hunt otheis along the atmo- 
sjihere.”* A nobleman is mentioned, wdio frc(|ucnled his estates 
near woods and marshes, because it was convenient for hunting 
and hawking.i’ This was the fashion of the times; and even the 

S Wilkini Leg. Sm. 130. > ii„d. ufi. • Mag. Bib ivi. p 65. 

' Ibid p 53. 0 Ibid, p 94 ■ Tliorpc'a Reg. RofT p S24. 

* fWd. .MS aaud C 9. p. 104 

* Malmab. lib. ii. p. 50. i H»at Ratn. 3 Gale Scop p. 404. 
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meek and impassive Edward the Confessor is exhibited as pur- 
soinz his deer when he was thwarted by a rustic whom he de¬ 
sired to punish, but that his simple mind knew not that he had 
the power.* The chief delights of this king were, the coursing of 
switt hounds, whose clamour during the sport he was eager to 
cheer, and the Rights of birds whose nature it is to pursue their 
kindred prey. Every day, after his morning devotions, he in¬ 
dulged in these exercises.* 

The Saxon dialogues thus speak of the fowler: ‘How do you 
deceive fowls “ Many ways; sometimes with nets, sometimes 
with gins, sometimes with lime, sometimes whistling, sometimes 
with hawks, sometimes with traps.”—‘ Have you a hawk V “ I 
have.”—‘ Can you tame them “ I can ; what use would they 
be to me, if I could not tame them V’—‘ Give me a hawk.’ “ I 
will give it willingly, if you will give me a swift hound; which 
hawk will you have, the greater or the less f ”—‘ The greater; 
how do you feed them ” They feed themselves and me m 
winter, and in spring I let them fly to the woods. I take for my¬ 
self young ones in harvest, and tame them.”—‘ And why do you 
let them fly from you when tamed?’ “Because I will not irod 
them in summer, as they eat too much.”—‘ But many feed and 
keep them tame through the summer, that they may again have 
them ready.’ “ So they do, but I will not have that trouble about 
them, as I can take many others.”*’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Their Marriages 

It 18 well known that the female sex were much more highly 
valued, and more respectfully treated, by the barbarous Gothic 
nations, than by the more polished states of the East. Among 
tlie Anglo-Saxon.s, they occupied the same important and inde¬ 
pendent rank in society which they now enjoy. They were al¬ 
lowed to possess, to inherit, and to transmit landed property; 
they shared in all the social festivities; they were present at the 
witena-gemot and the shire-gemot; they were permitted to sue 
and be sued in the courts of justice; their persons, their safety, 
their liberty, and their property, were protected by express laws; 
and they possessed all that sweet influence which, while the human 

• Mftlmib. lib. IL e. 13. p. 79 • Ibid. p. 91. * CoUoo Ifa Tib. A. 3. 
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heart is responsive to the touch of love, they will ever retain in 
those countries which have the wisdom and the urbanity to treat 
them as equal, intelligent, and independent beings. 

The earliest institutions respecting the Anglo-Saxon marriages 
occur in the laws of Ethelbert According to tliesc, a man might 
purchase a woman, if the agreement was made without fraud; 
but if deceit was detected, she was to be taken back to her house, 
and his money was to be restored to him. It was also enjoined, 
that if a wife brought forth children alive, and survived her hus¬ 
band, she w'as to have half his property. She w'as allowed the 
same privilege, if she chose, to live with her children ; but if she 
was childless, his paternal relations were to have his possessions, 
and the morgen gift.* 

The customary forms attendant upon their marriage contracts 
are more clearly displayed to us m the laws of Edmund; the 
con-iciit of the lady and her friends was to be first obtained; the 
bridegroom*’ was then to give his promise, and his pledge, to 
the jierson who spoke for lier, that he desired her, that he might 
kcc]) her, according to the law of God, as a man ought to keep 
Ills wile. Nor was this promise trusted to his own honour or 
interest: the female sex were so much under the protection of 
the law, that the bridegroom was compelled to produce friends 
who gave their security lor his due observance of his covenant. 

The parties being thus betrothed, the next step was to settle to 
whom tlie foster lean, the money icquisite for the nourishing the 
children, sliould be applied. The bridegroom was then required 
to )iledge himself to this, and his friends became responsible for 
him. 

This matter being arranged, he was then to signify what he 
meant to give her for choosing to lie his wife, and what he should 
give her in case she survived him. 1 consider the first gift'to Ix) 
a designation of his intended morgen gift. This was the present 
whieli the Anglo-Saxon wives received from their husbands on 
the day after their nuptials, as it is expressed in the law. It 
seems to have been intended as a compliment to the ladies for 
honouring a suitor with their preference, and for submitting to 
tlie duties of wedlock. The law adds, that, if it be so agreed, it 
IS right that she should halve the proyxjrly, or have the whole if 
they had children together, unless she chose again another hus¬ 
band. This was an improvement on the ancient law, winch, in 

• Wilk Leg Sax. p. 7. 

*’ The Saxon word n bpy-b-juma. Duma meani a min, which wo hire 
perrerled into groom; bpyb iniphce marriage TTic Wclah for marriogc if prio- 
daa, pnodrab if a bridegroom ; pnodi, lo marry; nil ihcac in compofilion change 
into an inilial U No one can auapert that rncli a term ai tliia can by cither nalmn 
have been d.'rived from the other But the Welsh ban preserved the rationale of the 
word, which implica appropriation, or propricloraliip 
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the event of no issue, had directed the morgen gift to be re¬ 
turned. 

The bridegroom was then required to confirm with his pledge 
all that he had promised, and his friends were to become respon¬ 
sible for its due performance. 

These preliminaries being settled, they proceeded to the mar¬ 
riage. Her relations then took and wedded her to wife, and to 
a nght life, with him who desired her; and the person appointed 
to keep the pledges that had been given, took the security for 
them. For the more complete assurance of the lady’s personal 
safety and comfort, in those days wherein a multiplicity of juris¬ 
dictions gave often impunity to cnme, the friends who took the 
pledges were authorized to become guarantee to her, that if her 
husband carried her into another thane’s land, he would do her 
no injury; and that, if she did wrong, they would be ready to 
answer the comjiensation, if she had nothing from which she 
could pay it. 

The law proceeds to direct, that the mass-priest should be pre¬ 
sent at the marriage, and should consecrate their union with the 
divine blessing to every happiness and prosperity.^ There is an 
article in one of the collections of ecclesiastical canons, “ How 
man shall bless the bridegroom and the bride.”"* 

The Anglo-Saxon remains will furnish us with some illustra¬ 
tions of the pecuniary contracts which attended their marnages. 
We will give one document at length, as it may be called an 
Anglo-Sa.xon lady’s marriage-settlement. 

“ There appears in this writing the compact which Wulfric and the arch¬ 
bishop made when he obtained the archbishop’s sister for his wife It is, that 
he promised her the land at Ealretune and Rebbedforda for her life, and pro¬ 
mised her the land at Cnihle-wica; that he would obtain it for her for the lives 
of three men from the monastery at Wincelcumbe; and he gave her the land 
•t Eanulfin-lune to give and to grant to thoee that were dearest to her during 
life, and after her life to those that were dearest to her, and he promised her 
fifty mances of gold, and thirty men and thirty horses. Now of this were to 
witness Wulfstan the archbishop, and Leofwin the ealdorman, and iElhelstan 
bishop, and vElford abbot, and Briteh monk, and many good men in addition 
to them, both ecclesiastics and laymen, that this compact was thus made. 
Now of this compact there are two writings; one with the archbishop at 
Wigere ceaster, and another with jSthelatan, the bishop at Herford."* 

Without deviating into an exposition of the customs of other 
nations as to the morgen gift,' we will state a few circum- 

‘ Wilk. Leg. 8.x. p. 75,76. ^ MS CCC CinUb. 8 m. e 71. 

• Thu miy be Mon in Wanley'i Calaliwue, p. 302, and Hickes’. Dim. Ep. 76. 
WulftUn died 1093. 

t Henry's observations on the marriage of oar ancestors are very discarsive, and 
relate nincr to other nations thin to the Anglo^Sexons. See his v^, iij. p. 393, &«. 
The reader of Henry will fterjoenUy hive occasion to recollect this. 
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stances concerning it from our own documents. It is frequently 
mentioned in ladies’ wills: thus Wynfleda, bequeathing some 
land at Faccancumb, calls it her morgen gifu.« So Elfleda, in 
her will, says, “ Rettendun that was my morgen gyfu ;”•* and 
Elfhelm, in his will, has this passage: “ And I declare what I 

g ave to my wife for her morgen give; that is, Beadewan, and 
urge stede, and Stratford, and the three hides at Hean-healem.” 
The same testator notices an additional present that he had made 
his wife on her nuptials: “ And I gave to her when we two first 
came togetlier, the two hides at Wilburgeham, and at Hragenan, 
and that thereto lieth.”' The morgen gift was therefore a settle¬ 
ment on the lady very similar to a modern jointure. It was 
bargained for before marriage, but was not actually vested in 
the wife till afterwards. Our conception of the thing will be 
probably simplified and assisted by recollecting the language of 
our modern settlements. The land or property conveyed by 
them is given in trust for the person who grants it “ until the Said 
marriage shall take effect; and from and immediately after the 
solemnization thereof,” it is then granted to the uses agreed upon. 
So the morgen gift was settled before the nuptials, but was not 
actually given away until the morning afterwards, or until the 
marriage was completed. 

Nothing could be more calculated to produce a very striking 
dissimilarity, between the Gothic nations and the Oriental states, 
than tills exaltation of the female sex to tliat honour, consequence, 
and independence, which European laws studied to uphold. As 
Uie education of youth will always rest principally with women, 
in tlie most ductile part of hfe, it is of the greatest impiortance 
that the fair sex should possess high estimation iii society; and 
nothing could more certainly tend to jicryxituate this feeling, than 
the privilege of possessing property in their own right, and at 
their own disposal. 

That the Anglo-Saxon ladies both inherited and disposed of 
property as they pleased, appears from many instances: a wife is 
mentioned who devised land by her will, with the consent of her 
husband in his lifetimeji We read also of land which a wife had 
sold m her husband’s life.** We frequently find wives the parties 
to a sale of landand still oftener we read of estates given to 
women, or devised by men of affluence to their wives." Widows 
seUing property is also a common" occurrence; so is the incident 

< S«e her will. Hickee’i Vrtf. uii. 

^ See Lye, Sax. Diet. too. n>or|« fife. 

' See hie will it leoftb, from Mr. Aetle'i oolleetioo, in the eecond eppemiii to the 
Sezon Dietionery. 

) Hut. Reme.. 3 Gele, 460. ^ Ibid 466. 

> IbHi. 473. 474. 475. 40a 

" Gele, 441, 407, 408; end see the wilb of jGIfred Dux, and of Elfhelm, ia 
Su. Diet. App. 3, eod serersl Seua frente. ■ 3 Gele, 406. 
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of women devising it.® That they inherited land is also clear, 
for a case is mentioned wherein, there being no male heir, the 
estate went to a female.P Women appear as tenants in capite in 
Doomsday. 

There are many instances of land being granted to both hus¬ 
band and wife.** The queens frequently join in the charters with 
the kingsand it is once mentioned, that a widow and the heirs 
were sued for her husband’s debts.* Indeed, the instances of 
women having property transferred to them, and also of their 
transmitting it to others, surround us on all sides. To name only 
a few: a king’s mother gave fiv'C hides to a noble matron, which 
she gave to a monastery.' When a bishop had bought .some 
lands of a husband and a wife, he fixed a day when she should 
come and surrender them, because she had the greater right to 
the land by a former husband." A mother bequeathed property 
to two of her daughters; and to her third daughter, Loosware, she 
gave an estate at Weddreringesete, on the reproachful condition, 
that she should keep herself chaste, or marry, that she and her 
progeny might not be branded with the infamy of the contagion 
of prostitution.* 

In the oldest Anglo-Saxon law, widows were protected by an 
express regulation. Four ranks are mentioned; an eorlcund’s 
widow, another sort, a third and fourth sort Their tranquillity 
invaded was to lie punished by fines adapted to their quality, as 
fifty shillings, twenty, twelv'e, and six shillings.* 

They were also guarded from personal violence. If any took 
a widow without her con.scnt, he was to be fined a double mulct.* 
It was also expressly forbidden to any one to marry a woman if 
she was unwilling.r 

The morgen gift was not left optional to the husband to give 
or withhold after the marriage. One of the laws of Ina expressly 
provides, that if a man bargained for a woman, and the gvft was 
not duly forthcoming, he should actually pay the money, and 
also a penalty and a compensation to her sureties for breaking 
his troth.* The morgen gift was also the means by which they 
punished widows who married too early. Twelve months was 
the legal term prcscnbiid for wndowhood. By Ethelrcd's law, 
every widow who ke|)t herself in tlie peace of God and of the 

” Ibid. 471. See the cliirta of Eadgift in 8»i. Diet App. *nd of Wynfleda 
ap Hickea. 

f Ingulf, p. 39. 

s Aa in Claud B 6, p 38. So 09a givea land ts hii mmialer and bia aister. 
Aatie, Nn. 7, ib. 8. 

' Aslle'a Chartera, 48; and Heining, p 9, &c. 

• 3 Gale, 46a ' Ibid. 481. • Ibid. 472. 

' Ibid. 507. So Alfred in his will giiet eatatea to bit three danghlert, and alao 
monev, 

■ Wilk. Ug. Sa*. 7. » Ibid. r Ibid. 145. » Ibid. 20. 
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king, and who remained twelve months without a husband, might 
choose afterwards as she pleased.* But by a subsequent law, if 
she married within the year, she lost her morgen gift, and all the 
property which she derived from her first husband.*" 

These pecuniary bargains which were made on the Anglo- 
Saxon marriages do not breathe much of the spirit of affection¬ 
ate romance. The men, however, cannot be called mercenary 
suitors, as they appear to have been the paymasters. These con¬ 
tracts give occasion tb the Saxon legislators to express the fact 
of treating for a marriage by the terms of buying a wife. Hence 
our oldest law says, if a man buys a maiden, the bargain shall 
stand if there be no deceit; otherwise, she should be restored to 
her home, and his money shall be returned to him.' So, in the 
jicnalty before mentioned annexed to the non-payment of the 
morgen gift, the expression used is, if a man buys a wife.'* In 
this kind of marnagc-bargains it was a necessary protection 
extended to the lover, that the same law which forbade the com¬ 
pelling a woman to marry the man she disliked, also, as an 
impartial countcqiart of justice, directed that a man should not 
lx; forced to give his money, unless he was desirous to bestow it 
of his own free will.’ There is another passage which tends to 
exjiress, that marriage was considered as the purchase of the 
lady. “ If a freeman cohabit with the wife of a freeman, he 
must |iay the were, and obtain another woman with his owm 
money, and lead her to the other.”*' In this jjoint, we have 
greatly improved on the customs, or at least the language of our 
ancestors. Pecuniary considerations and arrangements are still 
im]ioi1ant formulas preceding marriages; but ladies frequently 
bring their husbands firoiierty, instead of receiving it; and if they 
do not, then aftections and attentions arc his dearest treasure. 
They are not now cither Ixiught or sold, unless where irtterest 
counterfeits affection. 

After adding that marriages w'orc forbidden W'ithin certain 
degrees of consanguinily,if we have only the unplcasmg task 
remaining of mentioning the jxmaltics which were attached to 
violation of female chastitv. 

It a slave cortimitled a rape on a female slave, he was punished 
w ith a cori>oral mutilation. If any one conqielled an immature 
maiden, he was to abide the same punishment. Whoever vio¬ 
lated a ccorl's wife, was to pay him five shillings, and lie fined 
sixtv shillings.I 

F'or adultery with the wife of a twelve hundred man, the 
offender was to pay one hundred and twenty shillings; and one 
hundred shillings for the wife of a six hundred man, and forty 

* Wilk. Leg. Sax. ll». 125. Ibid. 145. ' Ibid. 7, 

' •t»d It. ' Ibid IIS. ' Ibid, 4. 

« Ibid 52, 129. A Ibid. 40. 
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shillings for a ceorl’s wife. This might be paid in live property, 
and no man might sell another for it For the degrees of inti¬ 
macy with a ceorl’s wife, which are specified, various lines were 
exacted.* 

The earliest Saxon laws were attentive to this vice: in those 
of Ethelred fifty shillings were the appointed penalty for intimacy 
with the king’s maiden, half that sum with his gnnding servant, 
and twelve shillings with another, or with an earl’s cup-bearer. 
The chastity of a ceorl’s attendant was guarded by six shillings, 
and of inferior servants by the diminished penalty of fifty and 
thirty scsettasv* 

By the same laws, for a rape on a servile woman, the offender 
was to pay her owner fifty shillings, and then to buy her at the 
will of ner owner. If she was pregnant, he was to pay thirty- 
five shillings, and fifteen shillings to the king, and twenty shillings 
if betrothed to another.** 

Their high estimation and rigorous exaction of female virtue, 
even among the servile, is strongly implied in this passage of one 
of Bede’s works: 

In the courts of princes there are certain men and women moving conti¬ 
nually in more splendid vestments, and retaining a greater familiarity with their 
lord and lady. There it is studiously provided, that none of the women there 
who are in an enslaved state should remain with any stain of unchastily; but 
if by chance she should turn to the eyes of men with an immodest aspect, she 
is immediately chided with seventy There some are deputed to the interior, 
some to the exterior offices, all of whom carefully observe the duties com¬ 
mitted to them, that they may claim nothing but what is so entrusted V. viil 
p. 1067. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Classes and Conditions of Society. 

Every man in the Anglo-Saxon society beneath the cjming 
and his family was in one of these classes. He was either in high 
estimation from his birth; or he was m a state of dignity from 
office, or from property; or he was a freeman; or a freedman; 
or he was in one of the servile classes. Thus inequality was as 
much the character of the Anglo-Saxon society as of our own 
superior civilization. 

The inequahty of society is the source of perpetual discontent, 
both against government and Providence; and yet from this 


Wilk. Leg. a*x. p. 37. 


1 Ibid. p. 3. 


» Ibid. p. 7. 
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inequality have arisen all the comforts that cause us to be dis¬ 
pleased with it In natural birth, in natural powers, in natmal 
merit, in the womb and m the grave, we are all equal; but it is 
in nature an equality of destitution and want; of capability 
and desire; of the necessity of exertion; of destiny and hope. 
Mankind tegan their mortal race alike both in privation and in 
power. Nature extended her riches impartially before all. She 
favoured neither of her first-born sons. The materials of all the 
conveniences of life, which civilization has since acquired, were 
present to every eye, and attainable by every hand. 

But the very freedom of mind and action with which nature 
has blessed mankind, and the impulse of the privations amid 
which we originated, soon terminated this equality of want, and 
began the acquisition of comforts and abundance. No man has 
from nature any advantages above his fellows: no one comes 
into life with four arms, or twenty eyes; none leap into birth 
armed and full-formed Minervas; out all being free to use their 
capabilities as they please, the exertion of this liberty produced 
inevitable inequality in anterior times, as in every subsequent age 
It is not merely that the industrious will amass more conveniences 
than the idle, the provident more than the careless, the economist 
than the profuse; but the different tastes and feelings of men 
throw them into different social positions both of rank and pro¬ 
perty. The hunter and the fowler will not raise stores of com 
like the husbandman, nor can he acquire the riches and commo¬ 
dities of the merchant. The warrior, abandoning the paths which 
the preceding characters prefer, cannot therefore, of himself, 
obtain the comforts which they value and pursue, but gains an 
estimation and consequence in the social talk, which gratifies 
him more than the ship-loads of foreign commerce, or the reple¬ 
nished granaries of the agriculturist The artisan, attached to 
his humble but cherished tranqnilhtv, neither feels nor envies the 
dangerous honours of the soldier, nor the risks and sufl’erings of 
the trading navigator. Thus mankind, olxtying the tendency of 
their various disjiosilions, fill social life with inequality, and, by 
pursuing such diversified roads, arc for ever multiplying the con¬ 
veniences and enjoyments of life, though the dissimilar acquisition 
of these, from the exertion of individual liberty of will and action, 
13 fierjietually augmenting the inequality comjilaincd of. The 
truth IS, that, by these various jiursuits, the comforts of every 
class, even of the lowest, are inconceivably increased. Our 
common farmers now fare better than the thegns and knights of 
the Anglo-Saxon days; and the cottages of our day-labourers 
have many more conveniences, and their life fewer privations, 
than lAost of the Anglo-Saxon classes of society enjoyed below 
the baron, the thegn, and the fniglit, and some even which the 
latter of these had not; to instance only one circumstance—the 
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comforts of a chimney and its cleanliness. Most of our early 
ancestors lived at home amid smoke and dirt, with one of which, 
at least, life would, to the poorest among us, seem intolerable; 
yet Alcuin, the Anglo-Saxon abbot who was reproached for 
having ten thousand slaves or vassal peasantry at his command, 
lived in a habitation sordid with smoke, and affecting his eyes, 
which he refused to quit for the gilded arched roofs of Italy,* the 
remains of Roman luxury, to which the emperor invited him. 

It IS the glory of civilized life, for the more successful possessor 
of Its advantages to diffuse them, from his own stores, as far as 
he IS able, wherever he obseivcs them to be painfully deficient. 

There was certainly among our Anglo-Saxon ancestors a per¬ 
sonal distinction aiising from birth. Individuals arc described in 
these times as noble by descent.'’ The expression cthclboren, or 
noble born, occurs several times, even m the laws.' A very 
forcible passage on this subject ajqiears in the life of St. Gutblac : 
“ There was a noble (cthela) man in the high nation of the Mer¬ 
cians ; he was of the oldest race, and the noblest (aithelstan) that 
was named Iclmgas.”'' The sense of this cannot be nnstaKcn : a 
family is expressly distinguished from the rest by an appropriated 
name “ Iclingas.” We may recollect here that lornaiules says 
of the Goths, that they had a noble race called the Baliha', from 
whence Alunc sprung.' In the canons of Rdgar another de¬ 
cisive passage attests, that .superiority of birth was felt to convey 
superior consequence; for it was found necessary to require, 
“ that no forth-boren priest despi.se one that is less born, because, 
if men think rightly, all men arc of one origin.”'' No |>eculiar 
titles, as with us, seem to have distinguished the nobly born ; 
they were rather maiked out to their lellows bv that name of the 
laimly which hail become illustiious, as the Fabii and f’ornehi of 
the Romans. Their title was formed by the addition of ing to 
the name of the ancestoi whose fame jiroduced their glory. 
Thus from I'll’a his jKisterity was called Ufhngas.K 8o Beowulf, 
the hero of an Anglo-Saxon jroem, was one ol the Scyldingas. 

Boowiilf wns illustrious; 

Tiie fruit wide sprang 

Of the posterity of the Scyltle. 


* lie write# to the emperor, who had urged him to visit Rome: ** You blotne me 
for preferring the houfca of Tours, sordid with smoke, to the gilded arches of llio 
Romans, I would say, with your leave, that iron (eworda) hurls the eyes more than 
smoke. Contented with the smoky house*, 1 remain here in peace.** Ep xiii 
p. 1507. 

»‘3GaloScript. 395, 417, 418. 

' MS. Vesp. D 14. p. 3G, 120, and Wilk. Leg. Sax. 37. 

MS.Vesp. D 21, p 19. • Sc© vol. I of this work. 

^ Wtlk. Leg. Sax. * Potycli. Higd. 3 Gale, p. 224. 
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Then wm in the borgbs 
Beowulf, the Scyldinga, 

The dear king of his people. 


With them the Scyld 
Departed to the ship, 

While many were prone to go 
In the path of their lord. 

They him then bore 
To the journey of the ocean 
As hia companions, 

He himself commanded , 

Whence with words they governed 
The Scyldinga of battle." 

The birth that was thought illustrious conferred personal 
honour, but no jxihtical rank or power. No title was attached 
to It which descended by heirship and gave a perpetuity of po¬ 
litical privileges. That was a later improvement In theoretical 
reasoning, and in the eye of religion, the distinction of birth 
seems to lie an unjust prejudice; we have all, as our Great Alfred 
and Boetiiis sang, one common ancestor, and the same Creator, 
Protector, and Judge ; but the morality and merit of society is 
the product of very complicated and diversified motives, and is 
never so siijKirabundant as to sutler uniiijurod the loss of any one 
ol' Its iiieeniives and supporters. The fame of an applauded 
ancestor lias stimulated many to fierform noble actions, or to 
preserve an honourable character, and will continue so to operate 
while human nature exists. It creates a sentiment of honour, a 
dread of disgrace, a useful pride of name, which, though not 
universally elheient, will frequently check the vicious propensities 
of passion or .selfishness, when reason or religion has exhorted in 
vain. The distinction of birth may be therefore added to the 
exalt.ation of the female sex, ns another of those peculiarities 
which have tended to extract from the barbarism of the Gothic 
nations a far nobler character than any that the rich climates of 
the East could rear. 

That there was a nobility from landed property, distinct from 
that of birth, attainable by every one, and possessing (what noble 
birth had not of itself) jHilitical rank ana immunities, is clear, 
from several passages. It is mentioned in the laws, as an incen¬ 
tive to proper actions, that through God’s gift a servile thrml may 
become a thane, and a ceorl an eorl, just as a singer may liccome 
a priest, and a bocerc (a writer) a bishoji.' In the time of Ethel- 
stan It is expressly declared, that if a ceorl have the full proprie¬ 
torship of five hides of his own land, a church, and kitchen, a bell- 
house, ta burghate-scat, and an appropriate office m the king’s 

" MS, Colt Lib. Vii A. 15. p 129. 130 

20* 


' Wiik. Ug. 8 . 1 . II a. 
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hall, he shall thenceforth be a thegn, or thane, by right^ The same 
laws provide that a thegn may arrive at the dignity of an eorl, and 
that a masscrc, or merchant, who went three times over sea with 
his own craft, might become a thegn.** But the most curious 
passage on this subject is that which attests, that without the pos¬ 
session of a certain quantity of landed property, the dignity of 
sitting in the witena-gcmot could not be enjoyed, not even though 
the ficrson was noble already. An abbot of Ely had a brother 
w'ho was courting the daughter of a great man; but the lady re¬ 
fused him, liceausc, although noble, he had not the lordship of 
forty hides, and therefore could not be numbered among the pro- 
ceres or witena. To enable him to gratify his love and her 
ambition, the abbot conveyed to him certain lands belonging to 
his monastery. The nuptials took place, and the fraud w'as for 
.some time undiscovered.* 

The principle of distinguishing men by their profierty is also 
established in the laws. Thus we read of tw'\ hyndum, of syx- 
liyndum, and of twellliyndum men.“ A twyhymle man was le% el 
in his were with a ccorl," and a twelfliyrid'e with a thegn ;® and 
_\ct Canute calls Ixith these classes his thegns.'’ But thoiisih pro- 
jKirty might confer distinction, yet it was the possession of landed 
property winch raised a man to those titles which might Ix) called 
ennobling. Hence it is mentioned, that though a ceoil should 
attain to a helmet, mail, and a gold-hiUcd sword, jet if he had no 
land he must still remain a ccorl.t 

The sjxicios o( nobility which was gained by official dignities 
appears to have ap|x;rlained to the caldonnan, the eorl. the here- 
tocli, and the thegn, when he w'as a king’s thegn. A certain ]>or- 
tion ot rank was also conceded to the gerefa and the scir-reve. 
There was a still inferior degree of conscijucnco domed from 
being caldor of a hundred, and such like minor oHiccs, winch 
the laws sometimes recognise.* 

The dignity fiom olliec conferred some Ixmeficial distinction 
on the family of the [lerson possessing it; fir the laws speak of 
an corlcundc widow, and defend her bv exacting com[)ensations, 
for wrongs coniiiiitted against her, much superior to those of other 
women.* 

Olhcial dignities were conferred by the king, and wore liable 
to lie taken aw'ay by lum on illegal conduct. This is the lan¬ 
guage willi which, according to Asser, Alfred addressed his great 


t Wilk. [..eg. Sal. 170 a H,ij_ 

' Hiil. Eheoi. 3 Gale, Scrip 513. "> Wilk. Lcff Sax S5. 33 

° Ibid. C4, «nd 3 Guic, 423. » Lejf. Sii 16 

P “I Cnul, king, greet Lyfing, ercl.buhop; and mdwine, tAirf-man, and all my 
Ihegna, twclf.hvnde and twi-bindo fricndlily.” Winlcy, ColU MSS, p. Isl 
s Leg. Sax. 71. 

' Aa in tlie caldor of the hundred. Lcr Sex. 81 
•Leg. Sax. 7. * 
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men: “ I wonder at your audacity, that by the gift of God, and by 
my gift, you have assumed the ministry and the degree of the wise 
men, and yet have neglected the study and labour of wisdom. 
Therefore I command, either that you lay aside the ministry of 
earthly power which you enjoy, or that you study wisdom more 
attentively.”* In the laws we find an ealdorman threatened with 
the loss of his shire, unless the king pardon him, for conniving at 
the escape of a thief.“ So a thegn is threatened with the perpetual 
loss of his thegnship for an unjust judgment, unless he prove by 
oath that he knew not how to give a better decision. But the 
king in this case also had the option of restoring him.’' In the 
same manner tlic gerefas are menaced with the deprivation of 
their jiost of honour, on committing the ofTeuces descrilied in the 
law .* The exact nature and duties of these dignified officers will 
be considered more minutely under the head of government.* 

Tlie rest of the Anglo-Saxon society consisted of three descrij)- 
tions of men: the free, the freed, and the servile. 

In talking of the Anglo-Saxon freemen, we must not let our 
minds expatiate on an ideal character which eloquence and liojic 
have iinested with charms almost magical. No utopian state, 
no paradise of such a pure republic as reason can conceive, but 
as human nature ran neither establish nor siijiport, is alxiut to 
shine around us when we descrilx; the Anglo-fSaxoii freeman. 
A Ireeman among our ancestors was not tliat dignified inde- 
jstndent being, “ lord of the lion heart and eagle eye,” which our 
Jioots tarn y under this appdlation ; he was rather an Anglo-Saxon 
not in the servile state; not pro[)erty attached to the land as the 
slates weie ; ho w as freed from the o)i]iression of arbitrary Ixmd- 
age; hew,is often a servant, and had a master, but he had the 
lilxirty to quit the service of one lord and choose another. 

Tfial the Anglo-,Saxon freemen were freijuently servanUi, and 
had their maslers, may lie jiroved by a variely of passages in our 
iineicnt remains ; “ It any give flesh to his servants on fast-days, 
whether they be fiee or servile, he must compensate for the pil¬ 
lory.”)' So, 111 the laws of liia, “ If a froernan work on a Sunuay 

' Aster, Vit. jfblf. 71 " In®, p 20. 

’ Edgan. p. 78, el Cnuti, p 135. * Lejy. Hax. 69. 

* A curious privilege allowed lo the groat may be here noticed. This was, ihht 
hit friunds might do penance for him. The luwt of &Jgar stale that “a mighty 
tnan, i^frich in friends, may thus with their aid lighten his penanne” He was first 
to make hit oonfeaaion, and begin iiia penanco with much groaning “l#ct him then 
lay Midc Ilia arma and hia idle apparth and pul on hair-cloth, and Ukc a staff in hit 
hand, and go barefoot, and not enter a bed, but lie in his court-yard.’* If this pc* 
nance was imjiowd for aeven years, he might lake lo Ins aid (wclte men, and last 
three daya on bread, green herb*, and water. He might then get aesen limca one 
hundred «nd twenty men, whonitucvcr he could, who should all fut three day*, and 
up “ many daya of penance aa there arc dayi in seven years, p. 97. 
Thus a penance of seven years might be got tiiroagh lo a week. 

^ Leg. Wihtrvdi, 11. 
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without his lord's orders, he shall lose his liberty, or pay sixty 
shillings.”* That freemen were in laborious and subordinate 
conditions, is also strongly implied by a law of Alfred, which 
says, “ These days are forgiven to all freemen, excepting servants 
and working slaves.” The days were, twelve days at Chnstmas, 
Passion week, and Easter week, and a few others.* An Anglo- 
Saxon, in a charter, says, with all my men, both servile and 
freemen.'’ 

Their state of freedom had great benefits and some inconve¬ 
niences ; a slave lieing the property of another, his master was 
responsible for his delinquencies; but a freeman, not having a 
lord to pay for him, was obliged to be under perpetual bail or 
sureties, who engaged to produce him whenever he should be 
accused.' Being of more personal consideration m society, his 
mulcts were proportionably greater. If he stole from the king, 
he was obliged to pay a ninefold compensation if a freeman 
stole from a freeman, he was to compensate threefold, and all 
his giHids and the jiciialty were to go to the king.* The princi¬ 
ple of greater conqxinsation from tlie free than the servile per¬ 
vades our ancient laws. 

But the benefits of freedom arc at all times incalculable, and 
have lieen liappily progressive. If they had been no more than 
the power of changing their master at their own pleasure, as our 
present domestic servants do, even this was a most valuable privi¬ 
lege; and this tliey exerci.sed. \Vc have an instance of a certain 
huntsman mentioned, who left the lordship of liis master and his 
land, and chose himself another lord.' 

They had many other advantages; their persons were fre¬ 
quently respected in their punishments; thus a theow who broke 
an appointed last might be whipjxjd, but a freeman was to pay a 
mulcL* It was no small benefit tbal the king was their legal lord 
and patron: “If any kill a trecinan, the king shall receive fifty 
shillings for lordship.”*' l'i>on the same principle, if a freeman 
were taken with a theft in his hand, the king had a choice of the 
punishment to bo inflicted on him ; he might kill him, he might 
sell him over sea, or receive his were.' That they wore valued 
and [irotected by nur ancient legislation, is evident from the pro¬ 
vision made for their i>ersonal liberty: whoever put a freeman 
into Iionds, was to forfeit twenty shillings^ 

Thi.s hapjiy state of freedom might, however, be lost: the de¬ 
gradation Irom liberty to slavery w'as one of the punishments 
attached to the free. We have mentioned already, that one 

• Leu. Im», is. • Leg. ^IC U. k TWpe, Re*. Roff. 357. 

' Leg. Ethelr. IDS. ■* Lr» Eihrlb. 9 • Ibid. 

' MS. Chirten oflb* Utc Mr. A«lle, 99. 

« p. S3, 

^ lUli p 12. 


^ Ibid. p. 9. 
i Ibid. jx. 3. 
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offence which incurred it was violating the Sabbath. A freeman 
reduced to slavery by the penalties of law was called a witc 
theow,'‘ a penal slave. Under this denomination he occurs m the 
laws, and is frequently mentioned in wills. Thus Wynfleda, di¬ 
recting the emancipation of some slaves, extends the same bene¬ 
volence to her wite theow, if there be any.' So an archbishop 
directs all such to be freed who in his time had licen mulcted of 
their libel ty.™ A freeman so reduced to slavery became again 
subject to corporal punishment; for it w’as ordered, that one who 
had stolen while free, might receive stripes from his prosecutor. 
It was also ordered, that if, while a wile theow, he stole, he was 
to be hanged." 

It IS well known that a large proportion of the Anglo-Saxon 
population was in a state of slavery. This unfortunate class of 
men, who were called theow, thra-I, men, and esne, are fre¬ 
quently mentioned in our ancient laws and charters, and arc 
exhibited in the servile condition of being aiiothci’s property, 
without anv political existence or social consideration. 

They were bought and sold with land, and w'erc conveyed in 
the grants of it promiscuously with the cattle and other property 
upon iL Thus, m an enumeration of jirojierty on an estate, it is 
said there were a hundred sheej), fifty-five swine, two men, and 
five yoked oxen." At another time we find some land given up 
without injury to any thing belonging to it, whether men, cattle, 
or food 1’ So one bought land lor thirty jiouiids, and gave seven 
pound' 11101 c for all the things on it, as men, stock, and corn."* 

Ill the Anglo-Saxon wills these vvrcti lied licmgs arc given 
away ]iieciscly as we now dispose of our jilale, our furniture, or 
ouriiioiiej. All archhisho|) hoi|iicaths some land to an abliey, 
XMth ten oxen and two men.'' yUlfhelm liequeaths Ins chief irxin- 
s'lon at (;\rstingihorjie. with all the properly that stood thereon, 
both proM'ions and men.* VVynneda, in her will, gi\es to her 
daughter the land at Khheleshurn, and those men, the jirojierty, 
and all that thereon lie; alteiwaids she gives “to Eadiiian' as 
much pio|K-rly and as many men as to him had U-eii l>equeathcd 
Ixitore at Ilafcne.''' In anoiher jiart o| her will she says, “Of 
tliosc theow an men at Ciniiiic, she heqiieaths to Eadwofd, ('eol- 
staii the son ofEKtan, and the son ol Eira,and Iliirwlivn MnTlin; 
and she l»e([ueaths to Eadgylii, yElfsige the cook, and Tetl the 

^ Ibid p Hence (lie will of arcliSiKhop Elfnc KBye, ** If any one arrording^ U» 
ihc cu»(om of Engiand ahall have incurred ifie penally of iny alavcry/' he ordered 
h>m to be freed (.otL M8S. Claud, c ix p 126 

• Hickcia, Prof Grain “ Cfatjd c ix p 125. 

• Leg Sdx. 22, and p. |R * 3 Gulc, Script 4rfl. 

f HciTifng ('harlul p 166. 

^ 3 C»ale, 47H; and »ee Ihc leltcr of liiilJiu*. Rih Mag Pat. vol. xvi. p. 92 
' MS (Vili c IX p. 125; atid m'C \ Dug M 306 

• Teat Elfbclmu App Sax. Diet * Teat. Wynfl llickea, PreC 
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daughter of Wareburga, and Herestan and his wife, and Ecelm 
and his wife and their child, and Cynestan, and Wrasige, and the 
son of Bryhtric, and Edwyn, and the son of Bunel, and the 
daughter of ^Ifwer.” Wulfgar in his will says, “I give to 
iEltere abbot the lands at Ferscesford, with the provisions, and 
with the men, and with all the produce as it is cultivated.” This 
will contains several bequests of this sort® 

Their servile state was attended with all the horrors of slavery, 
descending on the posterity of the subjected individuals. A duke 
in Mercia added to a donation “ six men, who formerly belonged 
to the royal villa in Berhtanwellan, with all their offspring and 
tlieir family, that they may always belong to the land of the afore¬ 
said church in perpetual inheritance.” To this gift is added the 
names of the slaves. “ These are the names of those men that arc 
in tins writing, with their offspring and their family that come 
from them m fierpotiial heritage: Alhmund, Tidiilf, Tidheh, Lull, 
Lull, Kadwulf.”*' That whole families were in a state of slavery 
appears most .satisfactorily from the instruments of manumission 
which remain to us. In them we find a man. Ins wife, and their 
oflspring, frequently redeemed together; and in Wynfleda’s will, 
the wives and daughters of some slaves she names are directed 
to be emancipated. Ethclstan, after stating that he freed Eadelm, 
because he had become king, adds, “ and I give to the children 
the same benefit as I give to the father.” 

Some of the prices of slaves appear in the written contracts of 
their purchase which have survived. 

“ Here is declared in Ifiie book, that Bkiiwic, the widow of Stewirels, bought 
Gladu at Ciilowin for half a pound, for the price and the toll • and .Elword, 
the port gerefo, took the toll, and thereto was witness I.eowin, brother of 
Ijeoword, and A,lwi blaca, and i^lwin the king, and Landbinht, and Alca, 
and Sa’werd; and may he have God’e curse for ever that this ever undoes. 
Amen 

So Egcl.Mg bought Wynric of an abbot for an yre of gold ; 
another was bought for three mancusai.'' The tolls mentioned 
in some of the contracts for slaves may lie illustrated out of Dooins- 
day-hook. Ill the burgh of Lewis it .says, that at every purchase 
and sale, money was paid to the gerefa: foran ox, a farthing was 
collected ; for a man, tour jMjnnics. 

That the Anglo-Saxons were sold at Rome wc Icam from the 


■ TrtL Wulf. Ilickoa, Dim. Ep. 54. 

^ Ilomino Chart. Wijf. p. 61, si , and for iJwi next pQrofrapbf »oc Hickeo^ DiM. 
Ep p. J‘J. and hia pruface; and Wanlej'n t^lalogiie, p I8l. 

• llirkrt. Dim. p. I'.}, and App. Sax. Did In ihe act of purchaoe, hf which Hun* 
\Vulf|yiha, it i# added, “and the brown beadle look the Colt 

M8S 1 lb B. 5 Ai rpeeimena of pnee* we may add, that Sydefleda waa ooid for 
fiveahil(iti£.tttKl4oine pt-ucc . SwtJirytha for Ihroe mancuw ; Alfrylha and Guooilda. 
Mcb fur lulf of a pound. MSS C C. C. CanU Wonky. Cal. p. 116. 
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well known anecdote mentioned by Bede, of Pope Gregory seeing 
them in the markets there. We also read of one being sold in 
London to a Frisian ;* and of a person in France relieving many 
from slavery, especially Saxons, probably continental Saxons, 
who then abounded in that country.r It was expressly enjoined 
in one of the later laws, that no Christians, or innocent man should 
be sold from the land.* They appear to have been very nume¬ 
rous. It is mentioned that there were two hundred and fifty slaves, 
men and women, in the lands given by the king to Wilfrid.* But 
to have a just idea of their number, we must inspect their enume¬ 
ration in Doomsday-liook. No portion of land scarcely is there 
mentioned w’ithout some. 

When we consider the condition of the servile,as it appears in 
the Saxon laws, we shall find it to have l.>een very degraded in. 
deed They were allowed to be put into bonds, and to be whipped,*' 
They might be branded and on one occasion they arc sjioken 
of as if actually yoked; “ Let every man know his teams of men, 
of horses, and oxen.”"* 

They were allowed to accumulate some property of their ow'n. 
We infer this from the laws having subjected them to jiecu- 
niary punishments, and from their frequently purchasing their own 
freedom. If an esne did thcow-work against his lord's command, 
on Sunday evening after sunset, and before the moon set, he was 
to pay eighty shillings to his lord.* If a tlieow gave oflerings to 
idols, or eat flesh willingly on a fast day, he was mulcted six shil- 
lings, or had to suffer in his hidc.^ If an esne killed another esne, 
who was in no act of offence, he forfeited all he was worth ; but if 
he killed a freeman, his geld was to be one hundred shillings; he 
was to l)C given uji by his owner, who was to add the price of 
another man.”r ' 


• Bede, 166. J Bouquet'i Recucil dc« Hiatoriena, lorn, ill p S.tS. 

• Wilk. Leg. Sax p 107. “ Some young men were eiporied from North umber- 

land to be lold, according to a cuatom which aeema to bo natural to Ihe people of Ibtl 
country, of selling their nearest relations for their own advantage Mohnsh lib. i. 
c. 3. “ There la a sea-port town, called Bristol, opposite to Ireland, inlo which its in- 
habitants make frequent voyages on account of trade. Wulfsian cured the people of 
Ihia town of a moat odious and inveterate custom, which they derived from their an- 
Mtor^ of buying men and women in all parts of England, and exporting them to 
Ireland for the sake of gam The young women they commonly got with child, and 
urried them to market in their pregnancy, that they might bring a better price. 
You might have seen, with sorrow, long ranks of young persons of b<dh sexes, and 

of the greatest beauty, Ued Uij^ether with ropea, and daify exposed to sale: nnr were 

these men ashamed, O horrid wickedness! to gire op tbeir nearest rrfsfions, nay, 
their own children, to slatery. Wuirstan, knowing the obstinacy of these peotw, 
•ometimes stayed two months among them, preaching esery Lord’s day , by which, 
ID process of lime, be had made so great an impression upon (heir minds, that they 
abandoned that wicked trade, and set an example to all the real of England to do the 
same.” Henry’s Hist sol. ir. p. 238. I w uw 

• Bede, IT c, 13. fc Wilk. I^g Sax. 15, 22, 52, 53. 59. 

• Ibid. p. 103,139. * Ihid. p, 47. • Ibid d !I 

'Ibid. p. 11, slbid. p. B. ^ 
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A father if very poor, was allowed to give his son up to slavery 
for seven years, if the child consented to it.*" 

If the mass of the Anglo-Saxon population had continued in 
this servile state, the progress of the nation in the improvements 
of society would have been very small. But a better destiny 
awaited them ; the custom of manumission began ; and the diffu¬ 
sion of Christianity, by mildly attempering the feelings of the in¬ 
dividual, and by compelling him to cultivate acts of benevolence, 
as a religious duty, increased the prevalence of the practice. 

We have many instances of the emancipation of slaves. A 
landholder, in Edgar’s time, who had thirty men on his grounds, 
directed that out of these thirteen should be liberated as lot should 
decide; so that, placed in the highway, they might go wherever 
they pleased.* It seems to have Ixien an exercise of philanthropy, 
not uncommon in wills, to give freedom to some of this pitiable 
class of human kind. Wynfleda displays the compassionate feel¬ 
ings of her sex very strikingly, by directing the emancipation of 
several of her slaves: 

“ I,et Wiilfwaro be freed, and follow whomsoever he likes best; and let 
Wulflffide bo freed, on the condition that she follow jElhellleda and Eadgift 
(her daughlers), and let fierburg be freed, and Miscin, and the daughter of 
Burhulf al Cinnuc, and .4^lfsige, and his wife, and his eldest daughter, and 
Ceolstane’s wife, and at Ceorlatune lei Pifus be freed, and Edwin, and 

-‘s wife, and al Saccuncumlie let .Udelm be freed, and man, and 

Joliannan, and Spror and bis wile, and Enetetle, and Gersand, and Enel; and 
at Colleshyllo let .^Etlielgythe be freed, and Bicca’s wife, and .lEffa, and Bcda, 
and Gurhan’s wife, and let Bryhsig's wife, the sister of Wullar, be freed , and 
——, iho workman, and W ulfgytbe the daughter of .lElfewytlie.”! 

Wc Imvc m.'inv instruments of manumission extant, from which 
wc learn some ol the causes wliieh prrxiuccd it. 

Sometimes iiiiliv iduals, from their licnevolcnce, gave them their 
freedom. Thus Halwiin Noec, of Exeler, freed Hagel, his family 
woman ;** and so Lifgith and his two children were declared free.* 
.Soinclimes the charitable kindness of others redeemed them : 

“ Hero appearelh in this Christ’s book, that Siwine the eon of [.eofwic, at 
Eincumb, bath bought Sydolfla'da out with five shillings and 
pennies, to prrpeluaT fretslom, of John the bishop and all the family at Bath; 
and hereto witnesa is Godric Laddi, and Saewold, and his two sons, Scirewold 
and flnhtwold.'"" 

So Asilgyfu the Good redeemed Hig and Dunna, and their off¬ 
spring, for thirteen mancson.** Wc will give another specimen of 
ilieso benevolent actions: 

“Here it is stated m this writing, that Aluric, the canon of Exeter, re¬ 
deemed Remold and his ehildren, and all their oSspring, of Herberdi, for two 

k 1 W,lk. Cone. ISO, *3 G.le, Script 407. 

I llickes, Prirf xxii. ^ Hickes, Dim. Ep 19. 

' 8 ,x Diet App. “ Ibid. • ilickes, Dus. Ep. 13. 
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shillmgs; and Alunc called them free and aac-lo®, in town and from town, 
for God’s love; and the witneae to this is,” die." 

Sometimes piety procured a manumi^ion. Thus two Irishmen 
were freed for the sake of an abbot’s soul.i’ But the most inte¬ 
resting kind of emancipation appears in those writings which 
announce to us that the slaves had purchased their own liberty, 
or that of their family. Thus Edric bought the perpetual freedom 
of Sa?gyfa, his daughter, and all her offspnng. So, for one pound, 
Elfwig the Red purchased his own liberty; and Saswi Hagg 
bought out his two sons.i Godwin’the Pale is also notified to 
have liberated himself, his wife, and children, for fifteen shillings. 
Brightmter bought the perpetual freedom of himself, his wife 
lElgyfu, their children and grandchildren, for two pounds. 1am- 
fenoth redeemed himself and his offspring for five oran and twelve 
sheep; and iEgclsig bought his son’s liberty for sixty pennies.'' 

The Anglo-Saxon law-s recognised the liberation of slaves, and 
placed them under legal protection. In one of them it is declared, 
that if any of them freed his slave at the altar, the theow should 
become folk-free, or free among the people; but Ins former owner 
w'as to pos.scss his property, his weregeld, and Ins miind.’ It w'as 
enjoined by the .synod, held in 810, that at the death of a bishop, 
his Englisli slaves, who had been reduced to slavery m his life¬ 
time, should be freed.' 

The lilieral feelings of our ancestors towards their cn.siaved 
domestics ap|>car in the generous gift.s which they made to them. 
The grants of land from masters to their servants are i cry com¬ 
mon. 

Our wise and benevolent Alfred directed one of Ins laws to 
lessen the numlxir of the enslaved. He could not cmanci[)atc 
those who were then in servitude, nor their future families, with¬ 
out a violent convulsion of the rights of property which then sub¬ 
sisted ; and the general resistance would have made the romantic 
attempt not^nly ineffecttial, but [lernicious, lioth to those he 
wished to benefit and to society at large. But what he could 
do safely he performed. He prftciircd it to be enacted, by Uie 
witena-gemot, that if any one should in future buy a f'hrislian 
slave, the lime of his servitude should be limited to six years; and 
that on the seventh he should be free, without any payment, and 
depart with the wife and the clothes he had at first. But if the 
lord had given him the wife, both she and her children were to 
remain. If he chose to continue a slave, he might determine to 
do so.” This law struck a decisive blow at slavery in England; 
it checked their future multiplication; it discouraged their sale 

» Wttiley, CtuL t53. v Sti. Dirt- Apa 

V See ill ll»eic cmincipilioni in tin Appendix to the Saxon Dirtioniry. 

' Hrekei, Dtxa Ep. iiu. 9, 10. • Wilk. I**. Sii. II 
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and purchase; it established a system of legal emancipation; and 
cave the masters a deep interest in the kind treatment of the slaves 
then belonging to them, in order to preserve the race. From this 
provision every year added something to the numbers of the free. 

The servile class was more numerous in England than the free. 
This is the usual case m all countries where slavery prevails: 
the laborious class always outnumbers the proprietary body. 


CHAPTER X. 

Their Gilds, or Clubs. 

The gilds, or social confederations, in which many of the Anglo- 
Saxons chose to arrange themselves, deserve our peculiar atten¬ 
tion ; we will describe thorn as they appear to us from some 
MSS. of their instruments of association which are yet in being. 
They arc remarkable for the social and combining spint whidi 
they display. 

One of these is a gild-scipe, composed of eighteen members, at 
Exeter, whose names are mentioned in it, and to which the bishop 
and canons arc stated to have acceded. It recites, that they 
have undertaken the association in mutual fraternity: the objects 
of their union appear to have Ixien, that every hearth, or family, 
should, at Easter in every }car, pay one penny; and on the death 
of every mcmlxir of the gild one penny, whether man or woman, 
for the soul's scot. The canons were to have this soul’s scot, and 
to [lerfonn the nccessarv rites.' This gild-sci])c somewhat re¬ 
sembles one of our liencfit societies, m which the members make 
small stated payments, and arc buried at the exiiciise of the fund 
so raised. 

Another gild-sci|)c at Exeter [lurixirts to have ticcn made for 
God’s love, and their soul’s need, and to have agreed that "their 
meetings should be thrice a \ear; viz, at Micha^mas,at Mary’s 
Mass, over Midwinter, and at the holy da)s after Easter. Every 
member was to bring a certain jiortion of malt, and every cniht 
was U>6dd a less quantity and some honey. The mass-priest was 
to sing a mass for their living friends, anil another for their dead 
friends, and cvciy brother two psalms. At the death of every 
member, six psalms were to be chanted; and every man at the 
ru)>-pope w’as to pay live jicnmcs, and at a housc-bunimg one 
jienny. If any man neglected the appointed days, he was to be 

‘ illo»lnoni ITickn hu pnnled Ihit gild.Kipc •vmincnl, wiili nihcrF. in hiB 
DiBBvrl. Ep. p 18, 
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fined the first time in three masses, the second in five, and the 
third time no man was to share with him, unless sickness or the 
compulsion of the lord occasioned his absence. If any one ne¬ 
glected his payments at the appointed time, he was to pay double; 
and if any member misgreeted another, he was to forfeit thirty 
pence. It concludes thus:—“ We pray for the love of God that 
every man hold this meeting rightly, so as we have nghtly agreed 
it should be. May God assist us in this.”^ 

There is an instrument made on the establishment of a gild of 
tlicgiis at Cambridge. By this every member was to take an 
oath of true identity to each other, and the gild was always to 
assist him who had the most just claim. If any of the gild died, 
all the gild-scipc was to carry him wherever he desired; and if 
any neglected to attend on this occasion, he was fined a syster 
of honey; and the gild-scipe was to furnish half of the provisions 
at the interment, and every one was to pay twcyience for alms, 
and what was suitable was to be taken to St. Etheldrytha. If 
any of the gild should need the assistance of his companions, and 
It was mentioned to the gcrefa nearest the gild, then if the gerefa 
neglected him, unless the gild itself was near, he was to pay one 
jiound. If the lord neglected it, he was to forfeit the same sum, 
unless his superior claims compelled him to the inattention, or 
sickness jirevented. If any killed one of a gild, eight pounds 
were to be the comiiensalion ; and if the homicide did not pay it, 
all the gildship were to avenge their member, and to support the 
consequences: if one did it, all were to bear alike. If any of the 
gild killed any other person, and was in distress, and had to pay 
for the wrong, and the slain were a twelfhinde ]ierson, every one 
of the gild must help with half a mark. If the slain be a ceorl, 
let each pay two ora, or one ora if a Welshmaa If the,gild- 
man kills any one wilfully or foolishly, he must bear himself what 
he should do ; and if he should kill any of the gild by his own 
folly, he and his relations must abide the consc(]uence, and pay 
eight pounds for the gild, or else lose its society and fricnd.shij). 
If any of the gild eat or drink with the homicide, unless before 
the king, or the lord bishop, or the ealdorman, he must pay a 
pound, unless, with two persons sitting, he can prove that he did 
not know it. If any of the gild misgrcet another, let him pay ii 
syster of honey, unless with two friends he can clear liiinsclf. If 
a cniht draw a weapon, let him pay his lord a pound, and let the 
lord have it where he may; and all the gild-scipe shall help him 
to got iL If the cniht wound another, let the lord avenge it If 
the cniht sits within the path, let him pay a syster of honey; and 
if he has a foot-scat, let him do the same. If any of the gild die, 
or fall'sick, out of the district, let the gild fetch him, and bring 
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him as he wished, either dead or alive, under the penalty before 
mentioned. If he die at home, and the gild seek not the body, 
nor his morgen spaece, let a syster of honey be forfeited.* 

These gilds are sometimes alluded to in the laws. If a man 
without paternal relations should fight and kill another, then his 
maternal kinsmen were ordered to pay one-third of the were, his 

E ld a third, and for the other part his gild was to escape.'* In 
ondon there apjicar to have been free gilds: “ This is the coun¬ 
cil that the bishops and gerefas that bdong to London borough 
have pronounced, and with pledges confirmed in our free gilds.”* 
In a charter concerning Canterbury, the three companies of the 
citizens within the walls, and those without, arc mentioned.f 
Domesday-book likewise notices a gild of the clergy in the same 
city.* .seem, on the whole, to have been friendly associa¬ 

tions made uir mutual aid and contribution, to meet the pecuniary' 
exigencies which were iHiriietually arising from burials, legal ex¬ 
actions, [xinal mulcts, and othei payments or compensations. 
That much good felloyvsliip was connected with them can lie 
doubted by no one. ’I'lic fines of their own imposition imply 
that the materials of conviviality were not forgotten. The^ 
associations may be called the Anglo-Saxon clubs. 

That in mercantile towns and sea-ports there were also gilds, 
or fraternities of men constituted for the puqiose of carrying on 
more successful enteqirises in commerce, even in the Anglo- 
Saxon times, apjicars to bo a fact. Domesday-book mentions 
the gihalla, or guildhall, of the burghers of Dover.*' 


CHAPTER XI. 

Their Trade*, Mechanical Arts, and Foreign Commerce. 

Two things liccomc essential to the peace and comfort of all 
social unions of inanknul;—one, that each should have the means 
of acquiring the propeily he needs for his subsistence and yvcl- 
fare; and the otlier, that he should be accustomed to some em- 

C loymcnts or amuseiiM-nts. m which his activity and time may 
e consumed without detriment to otlicrs or weariness to himself. 

' IlickM, DtaierL Epiit. p. SO. ' 

* Wilkiu, Leg. Sal. p. 41, and too Ihe lawa, p. 18. 

• WiUint, Lej. San. p. 65. 

' MS. Chart pane, the late Mr. A.tle »cha chpeo scpepripap inne 
buphpapa anb ucan buphyapa.” No 28 
• *• W inaiigurat <)uai leneni clorici da eilla in gildam taam." Dome«lay, f 3 
“ In quibui cral gihalla burgantiuiD." Oocncwlaj, C I, 
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In our age of the world, so many trades, arts, professions, and 
objects, and channels of occupation exist, that, in the ordinary 
course of life, every member of our population may obtain, with¬ 
out a crime, if he seek with moderate assiduity, the supplies that 
are necessary both to his wants and his pleasures. It was not so 
in the Anglo-Saxon times. The trades and arts were few, and 
foreign commerce was inconsiderable. Invention had not found 
out conveniences of life sufficient to employ many mechanics or 
manufacturers, or to give much diversity of employment. The 
land and its produce were in the hands of a few, and it was dif¬ 
ficult for the rest to get any property by honourable or peaceful 
means. Our Alfred intimates this, for he says, “ Now thou canst 
not obtain money unless thou steal it, or plunder it, or discover 
some hidden treasure; and thus when you acquire it to yourself 
you lessen it to others.”* Violence and rapine were the usual 
means of acquiring property among that part of the better classes 
who happiened to be unprovided with it. Hence the exhortations 
of the clergy, and the laws arc so full of denunciations against 
these popular depredators. It is declared to be the duty of an earl 
to hate thieves and public robbers: to destroy plunderers and 
spoilers, unless they would amend and abstain from such un¬ 
righteous actions.'* Tradesmen and merchants arc often spoken 
of as poor and humble men. The great sources of properly' 
were from land and war, and from the liberality of the great. It 
was by slow degrees that trades iniiltqihod, and the productions 
of the arts and manufactures increased so as to fiiniish sub¬ 
sistence and wealth to those W'ho wished to Ije [icaccablc and 
domestic. 

In the present state, and under the fortunate constitution of the 
British islands, our tradesmen and manufacturers are an order 
ot men who contribute essentially to uphold our national rank 
and character, and form a class of actual personal distinction 
sujxirior to what the same order has in any age or country pos¬ 
sessed, except in the middle ages of Italy. They arc not only' 
the fountains of that commerce which rewards us with the wealth 
of the world, but they are peqietually supplying the other clasaes 
and professions of society with new means of improvement and 
comfort; and with those new accessions of pensons and property, 
which keep the great machine of our political greatness in con¬ 
stant strength and activity. 

Some proportion of these advantages, gradually increasing, 
has been reaped by England, from the trading part of its com¬ 
munity, in every stage of its commercial progression. But the 
farther we go back into antiquity, the pursuit was less reputable. 
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and the benefits more rare. This class of society in the remote 
ages was neither numerous, opulent, nor civihz^. Our earlier 
ancestors had neither learnt the utility of dividing labour, nor 
acquired the faculty of varying its productions. They had neither 
invention, taste, enterprise, respectability, influence, or wealth. 
The tradesmen of the Anglo-Saxons were, for the most part, men 
in a servile state. The clergy, the rich, and the great, had do¬ 
mestic servants, who were qualifled to supply them with those 
articles of trade and manufacture which were in common use. 
Hence, in monasteries, we find smiths, carpenters, naillers, illu¬ 
minators, architects, agriculturists, fishermen. Thus a monk is 
described as well skilled in smith-craft.' Thus Wynfleda, in her 
will, mentions the servants she employed in weaving and sew¬ 
ing ; and there are many grants of land remaining, in which 
men of landed property rewarded their servants who excelled in 
different trades. In one grant, the brother of Godwin gives to a 
monastery a manor, with appendages; that is, his overseer and 
ail his chattels, his smith, carpenter, fisherman, miller; all these 
servants, and all their goods and chattels.'* 

The habits of life were too uniform ; its luxuries too few ; its 
property too small; its wants too numerous; and the spirit of the 
great mass too servile and dull, to have that collection ol in¬ 
genious, active, respected, and inventive men, who make and 
circulate our internal and external commerce, with eager, but 
not illiberal com))etiiion; or to have those accomplished artificers 
and manufacturers, whose taste in execution equals that of the 
most elegant fancy in Its ini'cntioiis. Neither the woikmcn nor 
their customers, however eleiated in society, iiad tho'-c faculties 
of taste and imagination which now' accompany the lubrication 
of every luxury, and almost of every comfort with which me¬ 
chanical labour surrounds us. f’tihty, glaring gaudiness, and 
material value wore the chief critenon' ot' the general csiimation. 
The delicacy and ingciuiity of the workmanship were not yet 
allowed to be able to surpass the substantial worth. No coin- 
iiicndation called them into existence; none sought to acquire 
them; none seemed to anticipate the (lossibility of their attain¬ 
ment. Hence all were satisfied with llie coarse and clumsy, if 
It had tliat show which strikes an undiscriminating eye, that 
sterling value which announced the wealth of its possessor, and 
that scrviccableness for which alone he required it. The Anglo- 
Saxon artificers and manufacturers were therefore for some time 
no more than what real necessity put in action. The productions 
were few, inartiflcial, and unvaried. They lived and died poor, 
uiilionoured, and unimproved. But bv degrees, the manumission 
of slaves increased the numbers of the independent part of the 
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lower orders. Some of the emancipated became agricultural 
labourere, and took land of the clergy and the great, paying 
them an annual gafol, or rent; but many went to the burgs and 
towns, and as the king was the lord of the free, they resided m 
these under his protection, and became free burghers or bur¬ 
gesses. In these burgs and towns they appear to have occupied 
houses, paying liim rent, or other occasional compensations, and 
sometimes performing services for him. Thus, in Canterbury, 
Edward had fifty-one burghers paying him gafol, or rent, and 
over two hundred and twelve others he had the legal jurisdiction.' 
In Bath, the king had sixty-four burghers, who yielded four 

I iounds.*' Ill Exeter, the king had two hundred and eighty-five 
louses, paying eighteen pounds a year.^ In some other places 
we find such com|X-'nsations as these mentioned: “ Twelve sheep 
and lambs, and one bloom of iron, from every freeman.”** These 
individuals and all such were so many men released from the 
tyranny of the great. For toll, gafol, and all customs, Oxford 
paid the king twenty pounds a yeai, and six sextaria of honey.* 
At Dover, when the king’s messenger arrived, the burghers had 
to pay three-pence for trans])orting liis horse in winter, and two¬ 
pence in summer. They also provided a steersman and helperJ 
In llio burgs, some of the inhabitanis were .still under other 
lords. Thus in Romencl twenty-five burghers belonged to the 
archbishop. In Bath, after tlic king’s burghers are mentioned, it 
IS said that ninety burghers of other men yielded sixty shillings. 
In the same place, the church of Saint I’eter had thirty-four 
burghers, who paid twenty shillings.** At Hoinenel, liesides those 
who w'erc under the archbishop, one lioliert is stated to have 
had fifty burghers, of whom the king had every service; but they 
were freed, on account of their service at sea, from every custom 
except robbery, breach of the peace, and forcstcl.' 

In these place.s, the services and charges tvere sometimes most 
rigorously exacted. It is staled of Hereford, that if any one 
wished to retire from the city, he might, with leave of the gerefa, 
■sell his house, if he found a purchaser who was willing to per¬ 
form in his stead tlic accustomed services; and in this event the 
gerefa had the third penny of the sale. But if any one, from his 
poverty, could not do the regular service, he was compelled to 
abandon his house to the gerefa without any consideration. The 
gerefa had then to take care that the house did not remain empty, 
that the king might not lose his dues.** 

In some burgs, the members had been so wealthy as to have 
acquu'cd lliemselves a property in the burg. Thus, at Canter- 

• Domndir book, fa 2. > Ibid. n. 67. • Ibid. p. 100. 

' Ibid fo. 67, 93, 94. ' Ibid. Com. Oif. i Ibid fb. 1. 

‘ Ibid fa 10. ‘ Ibid, fo 87. 

* ThcK cutonu are excerpted bf Geie oat of Domeedey.book. HieL in. p. 706. 
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bury, the burghers had forty-five mansuras without the city, of 
which they took the gafol and the custom, while the king retained 
the legal jurisdiction. They also held of the king thirty-three 
acres of land in their gild.” 

But this state of subjection to gafols, customs, and services, 
under which the people of the burgs and towns continued, had 
this great advantage over the condition of the servile, that the 
exacted burdens were definite and certain, and though sometimes 
expensive, were never oppressive. Such a state was indeed an 
independence, compared with the degradation of a theow ; and 
we probably see in these burghers the condition of the free part 
of the community, who were not actually freeholders of land, or 
who, though freed, had not w'holly left the domestic service of 
their masters. 

By slow degrees the increasing numbers of society, or their 
augmented activity, produced a surplus property beyond the daily 
consumption, which acquired a permanent state in the country in 
some form or other, and then constituted its wealth. Every house 
began to have some article of lasting furniture or convenience 
which it had not before; as well as every tradesman goods laid 
in store, and every farmer corn, or cattle, or implements of tillage 
more numerous than he once possessed. When this stage of sur¬ 
plus produce occurs, property begins to multiply; the bonds of 
stern necessity relax; civilization emerges ; leisure increases, and 
a great number share it. Other employments than those of sub¬ 
sistence are sought for. Amusement begins to be a study, and to 
desire a class of society to provide it. The grosser gratifications 
then verge towards the refinements of future luxury. The mind 
awakens from the lethargy of sense, and a new spint, and new 
objects of industry, invention, and pursuit, gradually arise in the 
advancing population. All tliese successions of improvement 
become slowly visible to the antiquarian observer as he ap¬ 
proaches the latter periods of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty. But 
they were not the accompaniments of its first slate; or, if they 
at all existed, they were confined to the court, the castle, and the 
monastery; and were not indeed to be found among the inferior 
thegns or the poorer cloisters. Some of these had so little pro¬ 
perty that they could not afford to allow meat, and others not 
wheaten bread, as an article of their food. In such miserable 
abodes the comforts of surplus property could not be obtained ; 
and where these are not general, the nation is poor. This epithet 
was long applicable to the Anglo-Saxon octarchy. 

Both war and agriculture want the smith. Hence one of the 
most important trades of the Anglo-Saxons was the smith, who 
is very frequently mentioned. Aldhclm takes the trouble' to de- 
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scribe the “ convenience of the anvil, the ngid hardness of the 
beating hammer, and the tenacity of the glowing tonesand to 
remark, that the “ gem-bearing belts, and diadems of kings, and 
various instruments of glory, were made from the tools of iron.”® 
The smiths who worked m iron were called isernsmithas. They 
had also the goldsmith, the seolfersmith (silversmith,) and the 
arsmith or coppersmith. In the dialogues before quoted^ tlie 
smith says, “ Whence the share to the ploughman, or the goad, 
but from my art whence to the fisherman an angle, or to tlie 
shoe-wyrhta an awl, or to the sempstress a needle, but from my 
art The other replies, “ Those in thy smithery only give us 
iron fire-sparks, the noise of beating hammers, and blowing bel- 
lows.”** Smiths are frequently mentioned in Domesday. In the 
city of Hereford there were six smiths, who paid each one penny 
for his forge, and who made one hundred and twenty pieces of 
iron from the king’s ore. To each of them, three-pence was paid 
as a custom, and tlicy were freed from all other services.'* In a 
district of Somerset, it is twice stated, that a mill yielded two 
plumbas of iron.' Gloucester paid to the king thirty-six dicras 
of iron, and one hundred ductile rods, to make nails for the king’s 
ships.* 

Tlie treow-wyrhta, literally tree or wood-workman; or, in 
modern phrase, the carpenter, was an occupation as important 
as the smith’s. In the dialogues above mentioned, he says he 
makes houses, and various vessels and ships. 

The shoemaker and salter apjiear also in the dialogues: the 
sccowyrhta, or shoemaker, seems to have been a comprehensive 
trade, and to have united some that are now very distinct busi¬ 
nesses. He says, “ My craft is very useful and necessary to you. 
I buy hides and skins, and prepare them by my art, and make of 
them shoes of various kinds; and none of you can winter without 
my craft.” He subjoins a list of the articles which he fabri¬ 
cates: VIZ. 


Ankle leathers. 
Shoes, 

Leather boae, 
Bottles, 


Bridle thongs, 

Trappings, 

Flasks, 

Boiling vessels. 


Leather neck-pieces. 
Halters, 

Wallets, 

Pouches. 


The salter, baker, cook, and fisherman have been dcscrilied 
before. 

Besides the persons who made those trades their business, some 
of the clergy, as we advance to the age preceding the Norman 
conquest, appear to us as labouring to excel in the mechanical 


“ Aldbclin de Land. Virg. 298. 
s Dome*dajr-book, in loc. 

' Domeaday.book, in loc. 
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arts. Thus Dunstan, besides being competent to draw and paint 
the patterns for a lady’s robe, was also a smith, and work^ on 
all the metals. Among other labours of his mdustry, he made 
two great bells for the church at Abingdon. His fnend Ethel- 
wold, the bishop, made two other bells for the same place, of a 
smaller size; and a wheel full of small bells, much gilt, to be 
turned round for its music, on feast-days. He also displayed 
much art in the fabrication of a large silver table of curious work¬ 
manship.' Stigand, the bishop of Winchester, made two images 
and a crucifix, and gilt and placed them in the cathedral of his 
diocese." One of our kings made a monk, who was a skilful 
goldsmith, an abbot.'' It was even exacted by law that the clergx' 
should pursue these oceupations; for Edgar says, “ We command 
that every priest, to increase knowledge, diligently learn some 
handicraft.’”' It was at this period that it began to be felt that 
skill could add value to the material on which it operated ; and 
as the increasing wmalth of society enabled some to pay for its 
additional cost, a taste for oniament as well as massy value now 
emerged. 

The art of glass-making was unknown in England in the seventh 
century, when Benedict, the abbot of Weremouth, procured 
men from Franco, who not only glazed the windows of his church 
and monastery, but taught the Anglo-Saxons the art of making 
glass for windows, lamps, drinking-vessels, and for other uses.‘ 
Our progress in the art was slow; for we find the disciple of Bede 
thus addressing a bishop of France on this subject m the next 
century: “ If there lie any man in your district who can make 
glass vessels well, when time permits, condescend to send him to 
me; or if there is any one out of your diocese, in the power of 
others, I beg your fraternity will persuade him to come to us, for 
we arc ignorant and helpless in this art; and if it should happen 
that any of the glass-makers should, by your diligence and with 
the divine jilcasure, be suffered to come to us, be assured that if 
I am alive I will receive him with kind courtesy.”r 

The fortunate connection which Christianity established be¬ 
tween the clergy of Europe, favoured the advancement of all the 
meclianical arts. We read perpetually of presents of the produc¬ 
tions of human laliour and skill passing from the more civilized 
countries to those more rude. We read of a church having a 
nnfinc made with Greek workmanship ;* and also of a bishop in 
England who was a Greek by birth." 

They had the arts of wenMng, embroidering, and dyeing. 
Aldhelm intimates these: “We do not negligently despise the 


' Duj^. Mon. 104. 

• MS Cltod, C 9. 

“ Bede, Hi«t Abb.Wer.aQ5. 
■ Dugd. Moo. p. 40. 


* Anglia Skcrt, i. p. 993 

* Wilk. Leg. Anglo-Sax. 63. 
f lb Meg. iSib. PiL 68. 

* 3 GtK ^ Script 461 
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woollen stamina of threads worked by the woof and the shuttles, 
even thou<»h the purple robe and silken jximp of empierors shine.” 
Again, “ f he shuttles, not filled with purple only but with vwious 
emours, are moved here and there among the thick spreading of 
the threads, and by the embroidering art they adorn all the woven 
work with various groups of images.’”’ Edward the Elder had 
his daughters taught to exercise their needle and their distaff.' 
Indeed, the Anglo-Saxon ladies were so much accustomed to 
spinning, that just as we in legal phrase, and by a reference to 
former habits now obsolete, term unmarried ladies spinsters, so 
Alfred in his will, with true application, called the female part of 
his family the spindle side. The Norman historian remarks of our 
ancient countrywomen, that they excelled with the needle, and in 
gold embroidery.*' Aldhelm’s robe is described to have been 
made of a most delicate thread of a purple ground, and that 
within black circles the figures of peacocks were worked among 
them of ample size.' 

Bede alludes to their jewellers and goldsmiths; “ A rich and 
skilful goldworkcr, wishing to do some admirable work, collects, 
wherever he can, remarkable and precious stones to be placed 
among the gold and silver, as well to show Ins skill, as lor the 
Ixiauty of his work. Those precious stones arc chiefly of a ruddy 
or aerial colour."'’ From the custom of the kings making pre¬ 
sents of iieh garments, vases, bracelets, and rings to their witena- 
gemot courtiers, and of great lords doing the same to their knights, 
the trades for making these must have had much employment. 
The gemots often mot three times a year. The lords frequently 
•held Ibcir imitative courts 

One of their trades seems to have been the tavern, or the jiublic 
house: for a priest is firbidden to drink “ at the wine tuns.’’s ’ An 
alehouse and alcshop arc also mentioned in the laws.*" 

The externa! commerce of these ancient time.s was confined, 
because their imficrfcct civilization, and the poverty of the great 
liody of their population, prevented an extensive demand for 
foreign commodities. But the habit of visiting different jiarts for 
.the purpose of traffic had already begun. Ohther’.s voyage 
proves, that men went to the North, both for the purfioses of 
iraffie and of discovery: he .says, they pursued whales for their 
teeth, and made ropes of their hides.’ We read of merchants 
from Ireland landing at Cambridge with cloths, and cxjiosing 

^ Aldhelm dc Laud. Virg 296, 305. He al»o inenlioD* the Tuo^rum manenbaa. 
Ibid 

Malmtb. ]ib. ti. c t p. 47. * GeeU Norman, ap Do Cbeane, 211. 

• 3 Gale, j. Script 351. * Bedo'a Op. tin p. 1068. 

« Wilk Ug. 157. 

^ A penaltj waa inflicted if a man was killed in an eaU*buae, ibUL p. 117. A 
prieat waa forbidden to be in a eala.acop, ibid. p. 100. 

' Sec Alfred*# account of tbia rojafe in Um &rat folaoM of thia work. 
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their merchandise to sale<j London, even in the seventh century, 
is mentioned as a port which ships frequentedand we find mer¬ 
chants’ ships sailing to Rome.' The trading vessels sometimes 
wined together, and went out armed for their mutual protection 
but we may suppose, that while piracy lasted navigation was 
unfrequent. 

In the Saxon dialogues, the merchant (mancgere) is introduced: 
“ I say that I am useful to the king, and to ealdormcn, and to the 
rich, and to all people. I ascend my ship with my merchandise, 
and sail over the sea-Iike places, and sell my things, and buy dear 
things which are not produced in this land, and I bring them to 
you here with great danger over the sea; and sometimes I suffer 
shipwreck, with the loss of all my things, scarcely escaping my¬ 
self.” ‘ What do you bring to us “ Skins, silks, costly gems, 
and gold; various garments, pigment, wine, oil, ivory, and ori- 
chalcus, copper, and in, silver, glass, and such like.” ‘Will you 
sell your things here as you bought them there “ 1 will not, 
because what would my labour benefit me ’> I will sell them here 
dearer than I bought them there, that I may get some profit, to 
feed me, my wife, and children.”" 

That public markets w'ere established in various parts of Eng¬ 
land in this period, wc learn from many documents. It is clear 
from Domesday-book that these markets paid a toll. In Bedford¬ 
shire, a toll dc rncrcato is mentioned, which yielded seven pounds. 
The market at Taunton paid fifty shillings." A market W’as 
established at I’eterborough, with the privilege that no other was 
to lie alhiwed within certain limits in its vicimty.P 

We shall .state concisely a few customs as to our commercial’ 
navigation. At (dieslcr, if ships should come there, or depart 
from It, without the king's leave, the king and Comes were to 
have forty shillings for every man in the ship. If they came in 
violation of the king's jieace, or against his prohibition, the ships, 
manners, and their property, were forfeited to the king and 
Comes. With the royal jiormission they might sell quietly what 
they had brought, but they were to pay to the king and his Comes 
fourpcncc for every last. If the king’s governor should order 
thos<,« having the skins of martens not to sell them licfore he had 
seen them, none were to disoliey him, under a pcnaltv of forlv 
shillings. This port yielded forty-five pounds, and three timbres 
of marten-skins. In the same place false measure incurred a fine 
of four shillings; and for had ale the offender paid as much, or 
else was placed on a dunghdi.s 

At Southwark, no one took any toll on the strand, or the water, 

1 a Gile, 483. ‘ Dofd Mon. 76. ' Bade, 394. 

* llitl. Wilkin. • MS. Tib. A. 3.. " Doiiicadajr, in loc. 

r Ingulf, 46. s Donoiiiy, lo loc. 
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but the king. At Arundel, a particular person is named who 
took the custom paid by foreigners.' At Canterbury, a prepositus 
is staled to have taken the custom from foreign merchants, in 
certain lands there, which another ought to have received. 
At Lewes, it is mentioned, that whoever either bought or sold, 
gave the governor a piece of money.* 

Particular laws were made by the Anglo-Saxon government 
to regulate the manner of buying and selling. These laws had 
two objects in view: to prevent or detect thelt; and to secure the 
due payment of the tax or toll which became due on such oc¬ 
casions.* 

When the produce of the labour and fertility of a country 
begins to exceed its consumption, and no calamity obstructs its 
natural progress, the amount of its surplus accumulations increases 
in c\cry generation, till the whole community becomes furnished 
with iKjnnanent goods, and some individuals with peculiar abun¬ 
dance. The Anglo-Saxons had reached this state in the reijjn of 
Ethclred. A considerable ijuantity of bullion, coined and uncoined, 
had then become difl'uscd in the nation, and they w'ore enabled to 
pay those heavy taxations, which were so often imposed, with 
such imjiohtic weakness, to buy off the Danish invasions. These 
unw i.se jiayments \ cxed but did not exhaust the nation. It became 
wealthy again under the )>caceful reign of the Confessor. Both 
the taste lor luxuries, and the spirit of increa.sed production, were 
then jH’rvading the countr}-, and the national affluence was visibly 
increasing when the Norman armament landed on its coasts. 

In the ninth and tenth centuries, the Northmen were very cn- 
terpi ising in their navigation. They discovered Iceland and 
Greenland, and a more distant country, which they called Vin- 
land. and which has liecn considered, not unjustly, to havo licen 
scime [lart of the North .Vmerican continent.*' 

A remark may lx: added on their travelling and hospitality. It 
wmuld seem that they tra\elled armed. Wo read of one journey¬ 
ing w ith his horse and spear; when he alighted, he gave his spear 
to his attendants.’' 

Their hospitality was kind : on the arrival of a stranger he was 
welcomed; they brought him water to wash his hands; they 
washed his feel, and for this purpijse warm water was used ; they 

^ Domesday, »n loc. • Ibid. 

* Several facts coocemin^ the commerce of our ancestors havo been oceasiooslly 
mentioned in iho preceding* volume , os the intercourse between Ofis and Chsrie> 
tnsgne; Alfred's embassy lo India , ifiUhelslsn'* connections with Europe , and Ca¬ 
nute's letter, explaining the business which he had transseted with tlie rope. 

° One of the voyages may be seen in Snorre, torn. j. pi. 303, 308. Torteua baa 
dtscuase^ this subject m a bi^k on Wioiand. Mallet has given an interestiog chap¬ 
ter on the marilime discoveries of the Northmen, in hia Northern Aoliqailtca, voi. i. 
c. 11, p. 2168, of the tranalaUoo edited by Dr. Percy. 

*Bede, p.m 
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wip^ them with a cloth, and the host in one case cherished them 
in his bosom. We also read of warm wine administered to the 
new guest* 

Hospitality was, however, dangerous in some degree from its 
responsibility: if any one entertained a guest (cuman, literally a 
come-onc) three nights in his own house, whether a trader, or any 
other person that had come over the boundary, and fed him with 
victuals, and the guest did any thing wrong, the host was to 
bring him to justice, or to answer for it.‘ By another law, a guest, 
after two nights’ residence, w'as reckoned part of the family, and 
the owner of it was to be answerable for his actions.’’ 

If a shorn man travelled steorless, or vagrantly, hospitality 
might be given to him once, but he w'as to have leave of absence 
before he could be longer maintained.* 

Travelling was attended with some penal regulations: if a 
stranger in any part W'cnt out of the road, or through woods, it 
was a law that he sliould either shout aloud, or blow with a horn, 
on pain of being deemed a tliief, and suffering as such." 

It was the habit of depredation that made every traveller an 
object of legal susiiicion at this period. From the peril of the 
roads, W’ant of communication, the poverty of the middling and 
lower classes, and the distance, violence, and rapacity of the 
barons and knights, travelling for the purjioses of traffic was 
very rare, and became more so when the Northman invaders 
were in the island, and while their unsettled emigrants were con¬ 
tinually moving over it. Hence few men left their towns oi 
burghs but for pillage or revenge; and this occasioned that 
jealous mistrust of the law which operated so long to discourage 
even mercantile journeys. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Their Chivalry. 

There is no evidence that the refined and enthusiastic spirit ol 
gallantry which accompanietl chivalry in its jierfcct stage, pre¬ 
vailed among the Anglo-Saxons; but that chivalrj’, in a less 
pohslitHl form, and considered as a military investiture, conferred 
with religious ceremonic.s, by putting on the belt and sword, and 


-Bede, p. 934. 251,257. 
r Ibid. p. 18. • Ibid. p. 4. 


» Wilkin*, Ler Su. p. 9. 
• Ibid. p. 19. 
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giving the knight a peculiar digruty among his countrymen;— 
that this kind of chivalry existed in England before the Norman 
conquest, the authorities adduced in this chapter will sufficiently 
ascertain. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor, Hereward, a noble 
Anglo-Saxon youth, distinguished himself by his daring valour 
and eccentricity. As his character is highly romantic, and 
affords a remarkable instance of the Anglo-Saxon chivalry, I 
will state the main incidents of Ins life, from the plain and tem¬ 
perate narration of his contemporary, who was the Conqueror’s 
secretary. 

‘•His fattier was Ijcofric, lord of Urunnc, in I.incoliisliire, a nobleman who 
had become very illustrious tor his warlike e.xploits. lie was a relation of Iho 
great earl of Hereford, who had married the king’s sister. 

“ Heicward was the son of tin- Leofric and his wife Ekliva. He was tall 
and handsome, but too warlike, and of an imintMlerate fierceness of mind. In 
his jiuenile plays and wrestlings he was so ungovernable, that his hand was 
often rai-ed against every one, and every one's hand against him When the 
youths of Ins age went to wrestling and such other sports, unless he triumphed 
over all, and hia playfellows conceded to him the laurel of victory, he very 
often extorted by his sword what he could not gain by Ins muscular strength. 

“The youths of his neighbourhoisl complaining of this conduct, his father's 
anger was excited against him Leolric slated to king Edward the many 
intolerable tricks that had been practised even upon himself, and his excessive 
violence towards others. Upon this representation, the Confessor ordered him 
into bani'hiiienL 

“Hereward, thus exiled, wont fearlessly to Northumbria, thence to Corn¬ 
wall, llicnce to Ireland, and afterwards to Flanders; and everywhere most 
bravely carrying himself, he soon obtained a glorious and niagnificcnl repu¬ 
tation. 

“In every danger intrepidly pres-ing forw.ard, and happily escaping, in 
every iiuliUiry cuiiflict nlwavs tliruwing biinself on the bravest, and boldly 
conipiering , it wiis doubtful wliellier lie was more forluiiiile or brave. His 
victories over all Ins enemies were complete, and be escaped liannlesd from 
the greatest battles. 

“Becimiing so illiislrious by Ins militarv succes.ocs. Ins valiant deeds be¬ 
came known m England, and wore sung llirougb the country The dislike 
of his parent, relatives, and friends, was changed into the moil ardent 
affection. 

“ In Fl.indcrs he married a noble Indy, Tnrfrida, and had by her a daughter, 
wholalciv married (I am transtribiiig liigiill) an illustrious kniglit, a great 
(riend to our monastery, and lord of Ib'pvng and the paternal inlicntance of 
Briinne and its appurtenances 

“Tlie miitlier ol 'J'urfnda coming to England with her husband, with bis 
permi.ssion forsook all earltily pomp, and became a nun in our monostcry of 
Croyland. 

“ Hereward returning to Ins native sod with his wife, after great battles, 
and a ibou-aiid dangers frequently dared and bravely lerminated, as well 
against the king of England aa the carls, barons, prefects, and presidcnla, 
which are yet sung in our streets (says Ingiill) and having avenged Ins mo¬ 
ther Willi Ills powerful right band, at length, with the king's paruon, obtained 
his paternal inheritance, and ended his days in peace, and was very lately 
buried near bis wife in our monastery ”* 

• Ingulf, p. 67, 68. 
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It is obvious, from the connection of this singular character 
with Crovland monastery, that no one could lurnish us with 
more authentic particulars of him than Ingulf, who lived at the 
time, and was a monk in the same place. I will add a few more 
circumstances, which the same writer has recorded concerning 
him. 

It was in Flanders that Hereward heard that the Normans 
had conquered England; that his father was dead; that the Con¬ 
queror had given his inheritance to a Norman; and that his mo¬ 
ther’s widowhood was afflicted by many injunes and distresses. 
Transported with grief at the account, he hastened with his wnfe 
to England, and, collecting a bt>dy of her relations, he thundered 
on the oppressors of his mother, and drove them from her 
territory. 

At this period of the narration, the important passage’’ occurs, 
which gi\es such coinjilcte evidence to the Anglo-Saxon chivalry. 

“ Considering then, that he was at the head of very brave men, and com¬ 
manded some militet, and had not yet been legally bound with the belt, 
according to the military custom, he took with him a very few tyros of hia 
cohort, to be legitimately consociated with himself to warfare, and went to his 
uncle, the abbot of Peterborough, named Brand, a very religious man (as I 
have heard from my predecessor, my lord UlketuI, abbot, and many others), 
much given to chanty, and adorned with all the virtues, and having first of 
all made a confession of his sins, and received absolution, he very urgently 
prayed that he might be made a legitimate miles. For it was the custom of 
the English, that every one that was to be consecrated to the legitimate 
militia, should, on the evening preceding the day of his consecration, with 
contrition and compunction, make a confession of all his sins to a bishop, an 
abbot, a monk, or some priest, and, devoted wholly to prayers, devotions, and 
mortihcations, should pass the niglil in the church, in the ne.xt morning 
should hear mass, should offer his sword on the altar, and afler the Gospel had 
been read, the priest having blessed the sword, should place it on the neck of 
the miles, with his benediction Having communicated at the same mass 
with the sacred mysteries, he would afterwards remain a legitimate miles.” 

Ho adds, that the Normans regarded this custom of conse¬ 
crating a miles as abomination, and did not liold such a one a 
legitimate miles, hut reckoned him a slothful c(]uitein and dege- 
nerntc t|iiirilem. 

From the preceding acemmt we collect these things: 

1st, That a man might take up arms, head warnors, fight with 
them, and gain much military celebrity, and yet not thereby be¬ 
come a legitimate miles. 

2d, That he could not reputably head milites, without being a 
legitimate miles. 

3d, That to be a legitimate miles was an honorary distinction, 
worthy the ambition of a man w ho had previously been of such 
great military celebrity as Hereward. 


^ Ingulf, p. 70. 
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4th, That to be a miles, an express ceremony of consecration 
was requisite. 

5th, That the ceremony consisted of a confession and absolu¬ 
tion of .sms, on the day preceding the consecration; of watching 
in the church, all the previous night, with prayers and humilia¬ 
tions ; of hearing mass next morning; of offering his sword on 
the altar; of its being blessed by the priest; of its being then 
placed on his neck: and of his afterwards communicating. He 
was then declared a legitimate miles. 

6th, The mode above described, was the Anglo-Saxon mode; 
but theie wa.s another mode in existi'iice after the Conquest: for 
It is exjiressly mentioned, that the Normans did not .use, but 
detested the custom of religious coiisccralion. 

7th, That a legitimate miles was invested with a belt and a 
sword. 

Another |).as^agc, which alludes to the Anglo-Saxon chivalry, 
IS 111 .M.ilmsbury, in winch he expressly deidares, that Alfred 
made Athelstan a miles. lie says, that Alfred, seeing Athclstan 
to be an elegant youth, )irematurely made him a tniles, investing 
him with a ])iir])le garment, a belt set with gems, and a Saxon 
sword, with .1 golden sheath.' 

The iinotilnre of the belt, alluded to in the account of Ilere- 
waid, .iiid m MalmshiirCs account of Athelstan’s knighthood, is 
also mentioned b\ Ingulf, on another occasion. Speaking of the 
famous Saxon i haneellor iirketul, who died in 1)75, ho say^s, 
that he had, among other relics, the thumb of St. Bartholomew, 
with whieli he used to cross himselt in danger, tcmjiest, and 
lightning. \ dux Beneventaniis ga\c this to the emjieror, when 
he girded him with the fust military belt.'* The em|>eror gave it 
to the ehanecllor. An author who died in 1001, says, “ Whoever 
Uses the belt of his knighthood (militiic), isconsidcicd as a knight 
(mile-.) of his dignitv.”' 

That there was a military dignity among the Saxons, which 
they who wrote in Latin expressed by the term miles, is, I think, 
very clear, fiom other numerous jiassages. There are many 
grants of kings and others extant to their militibus. Thus Edred, 

*• cuidam ineo ministro ac militi,” “ meo fidcli ministro ac militi,” 

*' euid.un moo militi.”^ The word milos cannot here moan simplv 
a soldier. So to matiy charters we find the signatures of several 
persons characterized by this title.* Bede frequently uses the term 
m passages and with connections wdiicb show that ho meant to 
express dignity by iL We arc at least certain that his roy'al 

' Mnlnuliury, p. 41. <1 Ingulf, p. 51. 

* Abb> Flor. in C«n. c. 5] Quiaqaif mitilm lus cin^uio utilUTt di|^ililit tin* 
milen ndiirribitur 

^ Ms C! ind B C. 5?o an archbuhop jfivcn Itnd, Homing. ChitrL 191,210,234. 

^ To a charta of Edward tlic Confr^aor, five wilb ihe addiUon of miloa. 
MS Claud. B. 6. Eleven aign wiib uiilci to a cliorU gf Elhclwuipb. Trtl Rgff 
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Anglo-Saxon translator believed this, because he has always 
interpreted the expression, when it has this signification, by a 
Saxon word of peculiar dignity.*' Ingulf mentions several great 
men, in the Anglo-Saxon times, with the addition of miles as an 
augmentation of their consequence; and once introduces a king 
string a miles his magister.' Domesday-book mentions several 
milites as holding lands. 

But although the Saxons had a military dignity which their 
Latin writers called miles, I do not think that the word cniht was 
applied by them to express it; at least, not till the later periods of 
their dynasty. 

It has been shown, in the chapter on their infancy and educa¬ 
tion, that a youth was called a cniht. By the same term they 
also denoted' an attendant In Cedmon it occurs a few times; 
but It seems to have been used to mean youths. Speaking oi 
Nabochodonossor, he says, 

He commanded Ins gerefaa, 

oat of the miserable relics of the IsraeUtee, 

to seek some of the youth 

tliat were most skille*! 

in the instruction of books. 

He would, that the cnihtas 
should learn the crart 
to interpret dreams.'* 

Then they there found 
for their sagacious lord 
noble cnihtas ‘ 

Speaking of the adoration of the image of Dara, lie says. 

The cnihtas of a pood race 
acted with discretion, 
that they the idol 
would not as their god 
hold and have." 


» Btdt ■ 

ahum dc militibus, 
cum his—militibus, 
milite sibi fideltssimo, 
prefalo milite, 
comitibus ap militibus, 
de nulitia ejusjuvcais, 


Alfrtd 

ochepne ryninjep trhegn, 
mib hip chejnum, 
hip chesne—secpeopepce, 
popepppcccnan hij* chejne, 
hip jepopum, cyninjcf chc^num, 
fum jeonj chop cyninjcf chejn 
P.511.525, 539,551,590. 


' Infuir, p B, 14,20,25,03. Thit Q»e of the word miles » one of Hickes's reasons 
r»r his stuck on sn stuck which is cfesrljr lU-foaoded. 1 feel eserjr ersti- 

Indc to Hicket for his labours on the Northern Isnguoges, bot I cannot concesT llisl 
I think him misUken on scsera! very iinporUat poinU of the SaJton snUquiUet. 
i Gen. XXI. 65. Luke, viu 7, sod xii 45 

^ Codmoo, p. 77. ‘ Ibid. ■ Ibid. p. 79. 
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Then was wrath 
the king in his mind. 

He commanded an oven to heat 

to the destruction of the lives of the cnihtaa" 

The word has no military distinction in these passages. 

iElfric, in his glossary, interprets cnit-had by pueritia, pubes; 
and to otli cmht-hade he puts pubc tcnus. 

There are, however, instances of grants to cnihtas, which imply, 
that after Alfred’s reign, and those of his immediate descendants, 
the word was gradually advancing, from the expression of a 
youth or an attendant, to signify a more dignified sort of de- 
})cndent. A Saxon will has, “ Let men give mv cnihtas and my 
stewaidas witas forty panda.” jtllfhclin, in Ins will, says, “ I 
give to inv \\ifo and iny daughter half the land at Cunnington, to 
be divided’, except the finir hides that I give to jEthelric and Alf- 
wold, and the half hide that 1 give to Osinccr, my cniht.” yEthel- 
stan yKthchng, in Ins will, expresses, “ I give my father, king 
jEtheli aid. the land atCealhlun, except the eight hides that I have 
guen to Ailmor, iny cnihl.”—“ And I give to jEthelwin, my cniht, 
the sword that he before gave mo.”“ There arc three giants of 
land from Osuald, archbishop, to ciuhts ; and it is inijKirtant to 
observe, he docs not call them his cnihts, or any other person’s 
cnilits, but he calls them sumum cnihte, some cniht, or a cniht, 
as if cniht had been a definite and well-known character. His 
words arc, “ One hide at Ilymcltun to sumum cniht, v^llosc name 
is Wulfgeat—“ two hides, all but sixty acres, to sumum cniht, 

whose name is A^thelwold —“-hides to sumum cniht, 

whose name is Osulf, for Cod’s love, and for our peace.”*’ 

In the admonitions to dilforciit orders of men, jirmted w'llh the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, there is a passage winch gives cniht and oniht- 
hood in a meaning rather ditfereiit from those which liavc liccn 
stated: “That will lie a rightlike life, that a cniht continues in liis 
cnihlhadc till he marries rightly a maiden wife, and have her then 
afterwards, and no other wdnle she lives.”'* Cnihthade here im¬ 
plies chastity and bachelorship. 

Perhaps cniht originally signified a boy, afterwards a servant 
who was not a slave. It may have been then applied to denote 
a military attendant; and in this .sense it gradually su|)crseded the 
word thegn, which I think was the Saxon term for the dignity 

^ Cedmon, p. 80 

* See thc§e wilU in ihc Appendix to ihc Saxon Diriionnry. I pcrrcivo from O#. 
fred’a Franc<vlheo(i»c Para phrase of tbcGoapcU, ibal ihe word or kncchto, waa 

used by the FrankXf in the ninlh conlurj, to ciprcaa tbe meaning of milea, for be 

saya. 

Gin chepo knechco chip jipah- “ Uno§ mihium hoc Lib. 

I? 53, 54 abo another citation in ^hiltcr'a Gloaaary, p. 518. 

** Heming. Chart 

Wilkina, Leg. Sax. p. 150. 
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implied by the term miles. A knight, even in the full chivalric 
meaning, was a military servant of somebody, either of the king, 
the queen, a favourite lady, or some person of dignity. In a state 
very similar to this arc the cnihtas in the Saxon wills. They ap¬ 
pear to us, m like manner, in a rank far above a servant in the 
Saxon gild-scipes. Of these fraternities, cnihts constituted a part, 
and are distinctly mentioned, though with a reference to some 
lord to whom they were subordinate; a situation which seems 
best explained, by supposing them free and respectable military 
dc|x;ndcnts. “If a eniht draw a sword, the lord shall pay one 
pound, and let the lord get it when lie may; and all the gild-scipe 
shall help him, that he may get Ins money.* And if acniht wounds 
anothei. Ins lord shall avenge it. And if a cniht sits within the 
ascent, let him pay one systcr of honey; and if he has any foot- 
.stool, let liim pay the same.”'' In another gild-scipe, after each 
of the gild has been directed to bring two systers of malt, it is 
added, “ And let every cniht bring one, and a sceat of honey.”' 

It occurs again, as a known and recognised characteT, I'n an 
act of a .slave’s emancipation, “Thereto is witness, William of 
Orcliut, and lliiold the cinlit, and Osbern fadcra, and Umfreig of 
Tettaborn, and Alword the |iortree\e, and .Johan the cniht.”' 

It occurs again, as the designation of a known and reputable 
character in society, in a S.ixoii chaita about land; for after 
many witnesses have been nientioiK'd by name, these words fol¬ 
low : “ And many a good cnilil besides these.”" 

1 he term as well as the chaiacter of cniht was, therefore, in 
the Atiglo-.Saxon period, rising f.ist to its full station of dignity. 

There is a character represented in the illuminations and draw¬ 
ings of a Saxon MS. which I think answers to the situation of a 
cniht. III its more advanced meaning. Wlien a king is sitting on 
his throne, he is drawn as holding Ins sceptre, (.’lose by Turn, 
and as a jiart of Ins public dignity, .a jK’rsoii is standing, holding 
his sword and shield. Tins figure occurs several times in the 
drawings of Genesis, in ('laud. B 4. A similar character occurs 
near a king in the battle. The king is fighting; an armed atten¬ 
dant, apparently a young man, is fighting near him. 1 consider 
those to represent what was originalh called a king’s thegn, or 
miles, and afterwards a cniht; iiud siicli a character Lilia a|v 
pears to have been, who received the assassin’s blow that was 
intended for Edwin.' 

Tournaments ajuK^ar to have Ih-cii used in the age of the Anglo- 
Saxons, for they are exiiressly mentn mod in the law s of the Emperor 
of Germany, Henry the First. It was m 934 that he published in- 


' Sw rtw Gild^clpe in Hickes*# Dn*», Ep p, Ql. 
' Ibid p. 18. « Hicko, Grmm. Pref. p ixi. 


' Ibid p. 2Q. 

' Sec the Ut toI. of thii work 
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sUtutions concerning them.* By these he directs, that the eques- 
tnan games, to be fought by the usual weapons, should be solemnly 
exhibited in the empire by those of noble descent. All blasphe¬ 
mers and traitors; they who had deprived widows or virgins of 
tJieir honour or property; the peijured, the coward, the homicide, 
and the sacrilegious; they who had robbed the orphan, who had 
attacked the unsuspecting, who had harassed society, and injured 
the commercial; the adulterer and the merchant; were prohibited 
from partaking of the diversions. If they presumed to present 
themselves, their horses were taken aw'ay, and they were to be 
throw n on the septum.* 

The city or place appropriated for the exercises was made free 
to all except heretics, thieves, and traitors, during the time of the 
games, and for fourteen davs preceding and aftcrw'ards. The 
area of the games was to he hedged round : every combatant 
was to tie first confessed and absolved; every count was to bring 
with him hut six companions; a baron four, a knight three, others 
only two, unless they maintained them at their own cxjiense.J’ 

Something like a trojiliy appears in a description of JSaxon 
boundaries of land: “ Thence to the limit of a banner, coat of 
mail, and helmet, both of the kings and of Eadbald in an ash-free.”* 

No shield-maker was allowed to put a sheep's skin on a shield.* 
Was this provision made to favour the manufacture of iiarchmcnt 
for their books f 


* Goldislus, m liii Conslilutioncd Imperiilci, rot. ii p. 41, liai the Henrici I. Au- 
eupi8 IcgcB haeliludialcs aivo dc lorncumcnin, which he sayi, were lulm GotUngs in 
Sixoniu, a38. The author of the Afjuila .Saiunico, p 27, bbjib, it nhould bo 1)34. 
These leges arc also inenlioned in Fubncius, Hut Sax i p 122 The Aquila Sax- 
onica quotes also at length other statuta et prisilcgia of these games, made at Mag. 
deburg J’hia mi|>erial document coTilradicts the opinion, that tournaments prigi- 
nated in 10(i(i, which Dufresne gives, XGIoss. Med 1147 Wittichind, who addressed 
bis history to the granddaughter of Henry, expressly says of this emperor, “In 
eierciliis quoque Iiidi tanta emincnlin siipcrabal oinnes ul Icrrnrcm cielcriB oslenta- 
ret," p 15 I’revious to tins, Niihard ineiitions, that some French gentlemen fought 
in play on horseback 

^ GolJastus, ubi supra 

t .Aquila Saxonica, p 26, 29, where the other provisions, established for the regu. 
lationof the tournaments, may be seen. 

* Hem CharL p 7. 

* Wilk Is-g. p, 5!). I observe another passage in the canons of Edgar relating to 
cnihtes “ We teach that every priest should hove at the synods his cleric, and a fit 
man iocmkit, and no one unwise ihut lovci folly " Wilk. Leg. p. 62. Thu is not 
a passage applicable to a boy, but to a manly attendant on the superior pricsis at llio 
great councils. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Their Superstitions. 

The Itelicf, that some human beings could attain the power of 
inflicting evils on their fellow-creatures, and of controlling the 
o])orations of natuie, existed among tfie Anglo-Saxons, but did 
not originate with them. It has appeared in all the regions of the 
globe; and from its extensive prevalence we may perceive that 
tlie human mind, in its state of ignorance and barbarism, is a soil 
well adapted to its recejition anil cultivation. It is not true that 
lear fii '-t made a deity ; but it cannot be doubted that fear, vanity, 
and liojie, are the ji.iients of superstition. 

Life has so many evils which the uninstructcd mind can neither 
prevent nor avert, and encourages so many hopes which everv 
age and condition burn to realize, that we'cannot be astonished 
to find a large jiortion of maiikiiid the willing prev of impostors, 
practising on tiieii credulity by threats of e\il and jiromises of 
good, greater than the usual coiir>e ol natuie would dispense. In 
c\er_\ country whcie the intelligent religions of .ludaism or ( liris- 
fianity were unknown, these delusions obtained a kind of legal 
sovereignly, and ))ecuharly m Thrace and (dialdca. But that 
such fiauds and absurdities should be countenanced, where the 
genuine nwelations ot the Dnme wisdom jinwail, iiiav' rcasonablv 
excite both our astonishment and regret, especially as thev have 
lieen steadily discountenanced by both end and ecclesiastical 
laws. I heir foundation seems to he deep m the heart's anxiety 
about iutuiity; m its impatience for good greater than it enjovs ; 
and III Its restless curiosity to j>enetrate the unknown, and to 
meddli' with the foihidden. 

But the su|H.nstilions of magic and witchciaft began among tlie 
civilized nations ol the earth, and })ie\ailed c\en in Greece and 
Rome, Indore the baxons are known to have had an historical 
existenct*. The general dillusion of the fond mistake forbids us to 
dcruc the latter impostures from those which preceded ; but as 
overv thing that w.as |>opular among the Romans must have scat¬ 
tered Some ellects on the nations with whom thev had intercourse, 
we will glance at the ojnnions which the masters of the world, 
who so long colonized our island, admitted on llus delusnc sub¬ 
ject.^ 

We are familiar in our youth with the incantations alluded to 
by Virgil and Horace, and described by Lucan; it is still more 
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amusing to read of Apuleius, who flourished under the Antonines, 
and who, though born in Africa, was educated at Athens, that he 
was accused of magic arts, and of having obtained a rich wife 
by his incantations. In his Metamorphoseon we have a curious 
picture of the witchcraft which was believed to exist in the 
ancient world. One of his characters is described as a saga, or 
witch,* who could lower the sky, and raise the manes of the dead. 
She IS stated to have transformed one lover into a beaver, another 
into a frog, and another into a ram ; to have condemned a rival 
wife to perpetual gestation: to have closed upimpregnably all the 
houses of a city, whose inhabitants were going to stone her; and 
to have transported the family of the authors of the commotion 
to the lop of a distant mountain. 

Another lady of similar taste is mentioned to have been a 
maga, mistress of e\ery sepulchral song, who, by twigs, little 
stones, and such like petty instruments, could submerge all the 
light of the world in the low'est Tartarus, and into ancient chaos ; 
who could turn her lovers that displeased her into stones or ani¬ 
mals, or entirely destroy them.*’ 

Apuleius afterwards gives us a description of one of her 
achicveincnts. In the dead of the night, as two friends are sleep¬ 
ing in a room, the doors burst open with great fury; the bed of one 
IS overturned ujion him; t\t o w itches enter, one carrying a light, 
the other a spcwigc and a sw'ord. This stabs her slec[)ing faithless 
lover, plunges the weapon up to its hilt in his throat, receives all 
the blood in a vessel, that not a drop might ajipt'ar, and then 
takes out his heart. The other applied ner sponge to the wounds, 

-saying. “ Sjiongc ' sea-born! lieware of rivers!” The conse¬ 
quence was, that though he awaked, and tra\elled as well ns ever, 
yet when on his journey he approached a river, and procc'ede'd to 
drink at it, his wounds opened, the sponge flew out, and the vic¬ 
tim fell dead.'’ 

Aj'ulcius himself was a great student of magic. The chief seat 
of ail these wonders is declared to have been Thessaly; and so 

• • Apul Melamorph lib. i. p G. *'Ibid. i. p. 21. 

' Mr Cumberland in Ilia Observer, No .SI, liu noticed tlie magical powers 
escribed in the Clcfncntino rccogniiions, end tXinilil. Apos. lo Simon Magus, viz 
Thai he created a man out of Itic air, lhal ho had tlie power of being invisible, that 
he could make marble as pcnelrable as clay ; could aniinsle slalucs; rcaial llic elTccIs 
of fire, present himself with two faces, like Jsnus; meUmorphosc tiimself into a sheep 
or s goat, fly at pleasure through the sir; create gold in s momcnl, and at s wian 
take a scythe in hand and mow a field of corn almost at a stroke ; and recall the un- 
JuttJy murdered lo life. A woman of public notoriety looking out of Ibo window of 
a castle on a great crowd below, ho was said lo bare made her tpposr, and then fall 
down from every window of the place at the same lime. To these fancies AntsU. 
CIOS Nicenus added, that Bimon was frequently preceded by spectres, which he de¬ 
clared to be the spirits of certain persons that were dead. It la extraordinary that 
the ancients framed do romantic talcs oc imaginilions so favourable lo iiilercsiing 
ficlioo. 
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SOW seeds. One day was favourable to the commencement of 
business; another to let blood; and others wore a forbidding 
aspect to these and other thinp. On this day they were to buy, 
on a second to sell, on a third to hunt, on a fourth to do nothing. 
If a child was bom on such a day, it would live; if on another 
its life would be sickly; if on another it would perish early. In 
a word, the most alarming fears, and the most extravagant 
hopes, were perpetually raised by these foolish superstitions, 
which tended to keep the mind in the dreary bondage of igno¬ 
rance and absurdity, which prevented the growth of knowledge, 
by the incessant war of prejudice, and the slavish effects of the 
most imbecile apprehensions.'' 

The same anticipations of futurity were made by noticing on 
what day of the week or month it first thundered, or the new 
moon appeared, or the new-year’s day occurred. Dreams like¬ 
wise had regular interpretations and applications; and thus life, 
instead of being governed by the councils of wisdom, or the 
precepts of virtue, was directed by those solemn lessons of gross 
superstition, which the most ignorant peasant of our days w'ould 
be ashamed to avow.’ How lamentable is it that mankind 
should have such an inveterate propensity to resort to the 
meanest agencies, and most capricious accidents of nature, for 
aid or comfort in their anxieties and difficulties, rather than to 
confide in its Author, solicit his kindness, or resign themselves to 
his will; rather than calmly await his benevolent dispensations, 
and trust to his discernment for the fittest season of their oc¬ 
currence and duration.* 


' See etpecidly MS Tibenua, A. 3, and Bede’s works on these subjects. A few 
specimens may amuse' ” On the first night of the moon, go to the king snd ask 
what you like. Whatever you see at the first appearance of the new moon will be 
a blessing to you. In the loginning of the moon it is useful to do any thing. If a 
min be Item on a Sunday he will live without trouble all liia life If it thunder in 
the evening, aomc great perton is born. If new-year’s day be on a Monday, it will 
be 1 grim and confounding winter. When you see a bee fast in the briar, wish 
what you please and it will not fail you." 

' Some of their fancies "If a man dream that he hath a burning candle in his 
hand, it la a sign of good. If he dream that he sees an eagle over his head, it 
implies dignity to him, and the greater, the higher the bird flies. Whatever we 
dreim on the first night of the old moon will become joyful to us.” 

• Even while this page la penning, one gipsy u oSbnng her prognosUcations, 
sarprised at being refused, and another la employed in a neighbouring garden, by 
three intellectual beingi, to delude them by ber random predictions, which she 
aAarwards ridioulea them for believing! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Their Funerals. 

The northern nations, at one period, burnt their dead. But 
the custom of interring tlic body nad become cstablislicd among 
the Anglo-Saxons, at the era ■v\hen their history began to be re¬ 
corded by their ('hristian clergy, and vas nes'Ci discontinued. 

Their common colfins were wood; the more costly were 
stone. Thus a nun who had been buried in a wooden coffin was 
afterwards placed in one of stone.* Their Kings were interred in 
stone cofliiis;’' they were buried in linen,' and the clergy in tfieir 
vestments.'* In two instances mentioned by Bede, the coffin was 
jirovided before death.' Wc al.so read of the place of burial 
being chosen befoie death, and sometimes of its being ordeicd by 
will.* 

With the common sympathy of human nature, friends are de¬ 
scribed as attending, in illness, round the bed of the deceased. 
On their dcjiarturc, wc read of friends tearing their clothes and 
hair.« One who died, is mentioned to have been buried the next 
day.** As (iiithbcrt, the eleventh bishop from Augustin, obtained 
lca\e to make cemeteries within cities,’ wc may infer that the 
more healthful custom, of depositing the dead at some distance 
from the habitations of the living, was the general practice; but 
afterwards it became the custom of England to bury the dead in 
the 1 hurdles. The first restriction to this practice was the in¬ 
junction that none should be so buried, unless it was known that 
in his life he had been acceptable to God. It was afterwards 
ordered, that no corpse should be deposited in a church, unless of 
an ecclesiastic, or a layman so righteous as to deserve such a 
distinction. All former tombs in churches were directed to lx: 
made level with the pavement, so that none might be seen: and 
if 111 any part, from the numlx:r of the tombs, this was difficult to 
be done, then the altar was to be removed to a purer sjxit, and 
the occupied place was to become merely a burj'ing-grouiuLi 

Some of their customs at death may be Icamt from the follow¬ 
ing narrations. It is mentioned in Dunstan’s life, that iElhcldeda. 
when on her deathbed, said to him, “ Do thou, early in the morn- 

‘ Bede,' lib. it. c. 19. * Ibid c 4. ' Ibid. c. 19. 

* Ibid, p 361. • Ibid. lib. T c 5. end lib. ir. e. 11. 

‘ 3 Gile Script 470 • Eddiui, p. 64. ^ Bede, p. 309, 

* Dugd. Mon. I. p. 35. t Wilk. Leg AD|Ia.Sai. p. 179, 84. 
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ing, cause the baths to be hastened, and the funeral vestments to 
be prepared, which I am about to wear; and after the washing 
of my body, I will celebrate the mass, and receive the sacrament; 
and in that manner I will die.”*' 

The sickness, death, and burial of Archbishop Wilfrid, in the 
eighth century, is described with these particulars. On the attack 
of his illness, all the abbots and anchorites near were unwearied 
in their prayers for his recovery, lie survived, with his senses; 
and power of sjiccch returned, for a year and a half. A short 
time Ixifore his death, he invited two abbots and six faithful bre¬ 
thren to attend him, and desired them to open his treasure-chest 
with a key. The gold, silver, and precious stones therein weie 
brought out, and divided into four ]iarts, as he directed. One of 
these he ordered to be sent to the churches at Rome, as a present 
for his soul; another jiart was to be divided among the jioor of 
his people; a third he gave to some monasteries, to obtain there¬ 
with tlic fiieiidshi]i of the kings and bishojis , and the fourth he 
destined to those who had shared m bis labours, and to whom he 
had not given lands. 

After fiis death, one of the abbots spread his linen garments on 
the ground. The brethren laid his body on them, washed it with 
their hands, and put on his ecclesiastical dress. Afterwards they 
wrap]ied it m linen, and singing liymns, they conducted it m a 
carriage to the monasteivc All the monks came out to meet it; 
none abstained from tears and wee)ung. They received it with 
hvmns and chaiitings, and deposited it in the chuicli which he 
had built.' 

One ol till' niiblesv.lu) attended the king at his Easter couit. 
having died, it is meiitioiied that Ins bodv was earned to Glaston- 
huiy; and the king ordeied some ot the bishojis, earls, and 
barons, to attend the bier thither witli honour.'" 

When the bodv of an alderman was taken to the monastery at 
Ramsay to 1mi buried, a numerous assemblage from the neigli- 
boiirhood met to accompany his excipiies.'' 

Tlic saul-sceat, or the payment ol the clergy on death, became 
a very general (iractice. No respectable jierson died or was 
buried without a handsome present to some branch or other of 
the ecclesiastical cstablislimcnt. 

Nothing can more strongly express the importance and neces¬ 
sity of this custom, tlian that several of their gilds seem to have 
lieen formed chiefly with a view to provide a fund for this purpose. 

‘ MSS Clcop. B. 13. This life h«B been printed in ihc .\cU Sanctornm for Msy, 
from a MS brought from ihc Vedaalinc monaitcry at Rome. Thi* MS diflcra from 
the (eitlon MS. in aome partieulara It has the preface, which the Colton MS. wanl« , 
but It baa not two pmreii of the rnnclanon, which arc in the Cotton MS. In ihe 
body of tlio Roman MS. there arc forly-two hctamclcra which are not in the Cr.t- 
ton MS. 

' Eddiua, p 89. -3 Gale Script, p. 395. ■> Ibid. p. 428. 
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It appears in all the wills. Thus Wvnflsed, for her saul-sceat, 
gave to every one of the religious, at tne places she mentions, a 
mancus of gold; and to another place, half a pound’s worth, for 
saul-sccaL She adds a direction to her children, that they will 
illuminate for her soul. 

Byrhtric, for his soul and his ancestors, gave two sulings of 
land'^ by his will, and a similar present, with thirty gold mancys, 
for his wife’s soul and her ancestors.® Wulfaru hequeaths to 
Saint Peter’s minster, for his “ miserable soul,” and for his an¬ 
cestors, a “ bracelet, a patera, two golden crosses, with garments 
and bed-clothes.”P 

A dux who flourished in the days of Edgar and iEthelred, not 
only gave an abbot some valuable lands, in return for his liberal 
hospitality, but also several others, with thirty marks of gold, and 
twenty pounds of silver, two golden crosses, two pieces of his 
cloak, set with gold and gems in valuable workmanship, and 
other things, that, if he fell in battle, his body might be buried 
with them.'f 

A dux in Allred’s days directed one hundred swine to be given 
to a church in Canterbury, lor him and for his soul; and the same 
to Chcrtscy Abbey. The same dux directed two hundred peninga 
to be paid annually from some land to Chcrtscy Abbey, for the 
soul of Alfred.' 

So .lEthclstan the asthcling gave to St. Peter’s church at West¬ 
minster, land which he had bought of his father for two hundred 
mancusan of gold, live pounds of silver by weight, and some land, 
which he had purchased for two hundred and lifty gold mancus 
by weight; and the land which his father released to him, for both 
■ their souls; he makes other bequests to other religious places.* 

* Hickw, Dm Ep. 51. p Ibid p 54 i 3 Gale Script 49f, 

'Teat, Elf App. 8ai. Diet 

* App. Sai. Diet if the body wai buiied out of iho “rihl acire," or pariih, tlie 
•oul'a Keat wai lobe paid to the minilcr to which ho belonifcd. Willt. Lef. 131, 
108. It wsa to be alwayi giren at the n|>en grave. Ib. 108 

23® 
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BOOK VIII. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND CONSTITUTION OF THE ANGLO- 

SAXONS 

CHAl'TER I. 

The King’s Election and Coronation. 

Ireatinff of the Aiifrlo-Saxon goveniinent it will he jiropcr to 
hcirin with the cyning, or king, who, though he did not concen¬ 
trate in himself the despotism of an eastern monarch, was yet 
elevated lar alKive the rest of the nation in dignity, property, and 
power. 

The witena-gcmot may then he considered, and altei wauls the 
official dignities lespected by the nation. Our suhjectwill he 
closed hy tt reticvv of the contributions leticd fioin tlic |)Cople. 

The first cynings of the Anglo-Saxons seem to have been their 
W'ui'-kings, continued for life : and the crown was not hereditary, 
hut elective. Many author.s, both in the Anglo-Saxon times and 
afterwards, when sjicakiiig oi their accessions, express them in 
terms which signify election. Thus, the contemporarv author of 
Dunstan’s life says of Edwin, “ After him arose Eadwig, son of 
king Edmund, in age a youth, and with little of the prudence of 
leigning, elected, he filled up the number and names of the kings 
o\ei both )>eople.” It proceeds afterwards to mention, that, 
abandoning Eadvvig, they chose (eligere) Eadgar to be king." 

It w'as tlie w itena-gcmot who elected the cyning. The council, 
in 785, directs, that lawful kings be chosen by the priests and 
elders of the jioople.”** The author of the life of Dunstan says, 
“ when at the time ajipointcd he was by all the chiefs ol the 
English, by general election, to tx' anointed and consecrated king 
Ethelred recites himself, in a charter, that all the o[itimates had 


•MS Cleop, B 13. p 76, 78. Sptim. Concil p. 2D6. • MS. Clcop p 76 
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unanimously chosen his brother Edward to rule the helm of the 
kingdom.** Alfred is stated to have been chosen bv the ducibus 
ct prcsulibus of all the nation.* Edward and Athelstan arc also 
described as “ a primatis electus.”*' 

Sometimes the election is mentioned as if other persons besides 
the witan were concerned in it. Thus the Saxon Chronicle says, 
tliat after Etholred’s death all the witan w ho w'crc in London, 
and the citizens, chose Edmund to cinge.*^ If says afterwards, 
that when Canute died there was a gemot ol all the witan at 
Oxford; and carl Leofric, and most of the thegns north of the 
Thames, and the hlhsmen, at London, chose Harold. The earl 
Godwin, and all the yldestan men in West iSaxony, opjiosed it as 
long as they could.'* 

But, from the comparison of all tlie jiassagcs on this subject, 
the result seems to be, that the king was elected at the witena- 
gomot licld on the demise of the preceding so\ercign; and these 
citizens and lithsmen were probably tbe more popular part of the 
national council, the rcpresentatiics of the cities and burghs. The 
name of lithsmen would suit those of the maiitime burghs, aftei- 
wards, as now, called the ciiKjUC jiorts. 

That the accession of the Aiiglo-JSaxon so\orcigns was not 
governed by the rules ot hereditary succession, is manifest from 
tlieir historv The dvnasticsol \\b'ssc\ wore more steady and 
legular than anv others m the octarchy. Yet the son ol its third 
king, Cealw in, did not succeed, though he existed. The son of 
Ceolwult was ei|ually ]iasscd liy. Ceadwalla lelt two sons, yet 
In.i acceded, to then pic)udice; and, what is singular, Ina was 
elected king, though his lather was alive. Some other irregulari¬ 
ties of the same sort took place liefore Egbeit, and continued 
after him. 

Ethclbert, the second son of Ethelwulph, left sons, and yet 
Ethelred succeeded m their stead. They were still excluded, 
when Alfred and his .son received the ciown. So Athelstan,though 
illegitimate, was chosen m jirefcrcncc to his legitimate brothers. 
On Edgar’s death, both his eldest and youngest sons were made 
candid.ites for the crown, though Edward was jircferred; and 
although Edmund Iron.side left a son, his brother, Edward the 
Confessor, after the Danish reigns, w as jireferred Indore him To 
the exclusion of the same prince, Harold the Second obtained Ins 
election. 

But though the Saxon wit.an continued the custom of election, 
and sometimes broke the regular line of descent, b_\ crowning the 
collateral branches, yet in the greatest numlier of instances they 

•> M.S Claod. c. t), p 123. • Sitneon Dunol 126, 127. 

** Elhelwcrd, 647 Malmsb 48. 'Sax Chron p 148. 

*" S*i. CliFon p. 154. 
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followed the rule of hereditary succession. Their choice of the 
cynjjig in Wessex, even when the heir was disregarded, was 
always made from the family of the first founder, Cerdic, and 
usually from the kinsmen of the precedmg sovereign. The Norman 
conquest diminished the power of the witena-gemot in this respect, 
or at least restricted its practical exertion. The form and name 
of election continued, but it was rather adoption than choice. The 
crown passed gradually from an elective to an hereditary succes¬ 
sion ;—a change highly auspicious to the national prosperity, by 
precluding the most destructive of all human competitions. 

The coronation of Ethelred the second, and his coronation oath, 
have been transmitted to us in Latin, in a MS. yet extant in the 
Cotton Library.' The ceremony was thus ordered: the transla¬ 
tion is made literal: some part of it seems to be the composition 
or the arrangement of Dunstan: 

“Two bishops, with the witan,shall lead him to the church, and the clergy, 
with the bishops, shall sing the anthem, ‘ Pirraetur, manus tuo,’ and the 
‘ Gloria Pain.’ 

“ When the king arrives at the church, he shall prostrate himself before the 
altar, and the ‘ Te Deum' shall bp chanted 

“ When this is finished, the king shall be raised from the ground, and, 
hamnff been ehoten by the bishops and people, shall, with a clear voice, before 
God and all the people, promise that he will observe these three rules.” 


“ The Coronahon Oalh. 

‘In the name of Christ, I promise three things to the Christian people, my 
subjects • 

• First, That the church of God, and all the Christian people, shall always 
preserve true peace under our auspices, 

* Secondt Tiiat I wil] furtnd rapacity and all inicjutties to every condition. 

‘Third, That I will command equity and mercy in all judgments, that to 

me and to you the gracious and mercilul God may extend Ins mercy.’ ” 

“ All shall say, Amen. These prayers shall follow, which the bishops are 
separately to rcjieat 

‘ Wo invoke thee, O Lord, Holy Father, Almighty and Eternal God, that 
this thy servant (whom, by the wisdom of thy divine dispensations from the 
beginningof his formation to this present day, thou hast permitted to increase, 
rejoicing m the fiower of youth) enriched with the giR of thy piety, and full 
of the grace of truth, thou mayest cause to be always advancing, day by day, 
to better things before God and men. that, rejoicing in the bounty of supernal 
grace, he may receive the throne of supreme power, and defended on all 
aides from his enemies by the wall of thy mercy, he may deserve to govern 
happily the people committed to him with the peace of propiuatioo and the 
strength of victory.’" 


“ Second Prayer. 

‘ O God, who directest thy people in strength, and govemeat them with 
love, give Uiu thy aervant such a spirit of wisdom with the rule of disci- 


< MS. Clsod. A. 3. 
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pliDC, that, devoted to thee with his whole heart, he may remain in hia 
government always fit, and that by thy favour the security of this church rosy 
be preserved in his time, and Christian devotion may remain in tranquillity; 
so that, persevering in good works, he may attain, under thy guidance, to 
thine everlasting kingdom.’ 

“ After a third prayer, the consecration of the king by the bishop takes 
place, who holds the crown over him, saying, 

‘ Almighty Creator, Everlasting Lord, Governor of heaven and earth, the 
Maker and i)isposer of angels and men. King of kings and Lord of lords! who 
made thy faithful servant Abraham to triumph over his enemies, and gayest 
manifold victories to Moses and Joshua, the prelates of thy people; and didst 
raise David, thy lowly child, to the summit of the kingdom, and didst free him 
from the mouth of the lion and the paws of the bear, and from Goliah, and 
from the malignant sword of Saul and his enemies, who didst endow Solo¬ 
mon with the ineffable gift of wisdom and peace, look down propitiously on 
our humble prayers, and multiply the gifts of thy blessing on this thy servant, 
whom, with humble devotion, we iuive chosen to be king of the Angles and 
the Saxons Surround him everywhere with the right hand of thy power, 
that, strengthened with the faithfulness of Abraham, the meekness of Moses, 
the courage of Joshua, the humility of David, and the wisdom of Solomon, ho 
may be well-pleasing to thee in all things, and may always advance m tho 
way of justice with inoffensive progress, 

‘ May he so nourish, teach, defend, and instruct the church of all the king¬ 
dom of the Anglo-Saxons, with the people annexed to it, and so potently 
and royally rule it against all visible and invisible enemies, that the royal 
throne of the Angle.s and Saxons may not desert his sceptre, but that he may 
keep their minds in the harmony of the pristine faith and peace ' May he, sup¬ 
ported by the due subjection of tho people, and glorified by worthy love, 
through a long life, descend to govern and cailablish it with the unitexl mercy 
of lliy glory ' Defended with the helmet and invincible shield of thy protec¬ 
tion, and surrounded with celestial arms, may he obtain the triumph of victory 
overall his enemies, and bring the terror of his |>ower on all the unfaithful, 
and shed peace on those joyluily fighting tur thee ' Adorn him with the vir¬ 
tues with which thou hast decorated thy faithful servants, place him high m 
his dominion, and anoint him with the oil of the grace of thy Holy Spirit’’ 

“Here he shall be a.nointed wiUi oil, and this anthem shall be sung 

‘ And Zadoc the priest, and Nathan the prophet, anointed Solomon king in 
Sion ; and, approaching him, they said. May the king live for ever !’ 

“ After two appropriate prayers, the sword was given to him, with this 
invocation 

‘ God' who governesl all things, both in heaven and in earth, by thy pro¬ 
vidence, be propitious to our most Christian king, that all the strength of his 
enemies may be broken by the virtue of the spiritual sword, and Jut Thou 
combating for him, they may be utterly destroyed!’ 

“ The king shall here be cbowmeo, and shall be thus addressed . 

* May God crown ihee with the crown of glory, and with the honour of 
justice, pnd the labour of fortitude; that by the virtue of our benediction, and 
by a right faith, and the various fruit of good works, thou inayest attain to the 
crown of the everlasting kingdom, through His bounty whose kingdom en¬ 
dures for ever 1’ 
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“ After the crown *hall be put upon hia head, thw prayer shall be said: 

‘ God of eternity! Commander of the virtues! the conqueror of all enemies! 
bless this Ihy servant, now humbly bending hia head before thee, and preserve 
him long in health, prosperity and happiness. Whenever he shall invoke 
thine aid, be speedily present to him, and protect and defend him. Bestow 
on him the riches of thy grace; fulfil his desires with every good thing, and 
crown him with ihy mercy.’ 


“The 8CEPTES shall be here given to him, with this address. 

‘Take the illustrious sceptre of the royal power, the rod of thy dominion, 
the rod of justice, by which mayest thou govern thyself well, and the holy 
church and Christian people committed by the Lord to thee! Mayest thou 
with royal virtue defend us from the wicked; correct the bed, and pacify the 
upright; and that they may hold the right way, direct them with thine aid, 
so that from the temporal kingdom thou mayest attain to that which is eternal, 
by Ills aid whose endless dominion will remain through every age’’ 

“ Afler the sceptre has been given, this prayer follows. 

‘ Ijord of all' Fountain of good ! God of all ' Governor of governoia ! 
bestow on thy servant the dignity to govern well, and strengthen him, that he 
become the honour granted him by thee' Make him illustrious above every 
other king in Britain! Enrich him with thine affluent benediction, and 
establish him firmly in the throne of his kingdom ! Visit him in his oftspnng, 
and grant him length of life' In his day may justice bo prc-cmineiU , so 
that, with all joy and felicity, ho may be glorified in thine everlasting 
kingdom ! 


“ The BOD shall be here given to him, with this address 

‘Take the rod of justice and equity, by which thou mayest understand how 
to soothe the pious and terrify the bad; teach the way to the erring , stretch 
out thine hand to the faltering; abase the proud, exalt the humble, that 
Christ our Ixird may open to thee the door, who says of himself, 1 am the 
door; if any enter through me, he shall be saved. And He who is the key of 
David, and the sceptre of the house of Israel, who opens and no one can shut, 
who shuts and no one can open , may he be thy helper! He who bnngeth 
the bounden from the prison-house, and the one silting in darkness and the 
shadow of death' that in all things thou mayest deserve to follow him of 
whom David sang. Thy seat, O G<xl, endurelh for ever, the sceptre of thy 
kingdom is a right sceptre. Imitate him who says. Thou hast loved righte¬ 
ousness, and hated iniquity, therefore God, even thy God, has anointed thee 
with the oil ot gladness above thy fellowa’ 


‘•The benedictions follow; 

‘ May the Almighty Ixird extend the right hand of his blessing, and pour 
upon thee the gift of his protection, and surround thee with a wall of bappi- 
niw, and with the guardianship of his care ; the menis of the holy Mary, of 
Saint Peter, the prince of the Apostles, and of Saint Gregory, the apostle of 
the English; and of all the Saints, interceding for thee' 

‘ May the Lord forgive thee all the evil thou hast done, and bestow on thee 
the grace and mercy which thou humbly aakest of him; may he free thee 
fVom all adversity, and from all the assaults of visible or invisible enemies ' 

‘ May he place hia good angels to watch over thee, that they alwaya and 
everywhere may prcc^o, accompany, and follow thee; and by his power 
may he preserve thee from ein, fhin the sword, and every accident and 
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‘ May he convert thine enemiea lo the benignity of peace and love, and 
make thee gracious and amiable in every good tbmg; and may he cover 
those that persecute and hate thee with salutary conmsion; and may ever¬ 
lasting sanctidcation flourish upon thee! 

‘ May he always make thee victorious and triumphant over thine enemies, 
visible or invisible; and pour upon thy heart both the fear and the continual 
love of his holy name, and make thee persevere in the right faith and in good 
works, granting thee peace in thy days; and with the palm of victory may 
he bring thee to an endless reign! 

‘ Ancl may he make them happy in this world, and the partakers of his ever¬ 
lasting felicity, who have will^ to make thee king over his people ! 

‘ Bl^, Lord, this elected prince, thou who rulest for ever the kingdoms of 
all kings. 

‘ And so glorify him with thy blessing, that he may hold the sceptre of 
Solomon with the sublimity of a David,’ Sic. 

‘ Grant him, b^ thy inspiration, so to govern thy people, as thou didst permit 
Solomon to obtain a peaceful kingdom.’ ” 

“ Dengnation of Ihe Stale of the Kingdom. 

‘ Stand and retain now the state which thou hast hitherto held by paternal 
succession, with hereditary right, delegated to thee by the authority of Al¬ 
mighty God, and our present delivery, that is, of all the bishops and other 
servants of God; and in so much as thou hast beheld the clergy nearer tho 
sacred altars, so much more remember lo pay them the honour due, in suitable 
places. So may the Mediator of God and men confirm thee the mediator of 
the clergy and the common people, on the throne of this kingdom, and make 
thee reign with him in his eternal kingdom.’ 

“ This prayer follows 

‘ May the Almighty Lord give thee, from the dew of heaven, and tho 
fatness of the earth, abundance of corn, wine, and oil' May the people serve 
thee, and the tribes adore thee! Be the lord of thy brothers, and let the sons 
■of thy mother bow before thee He who blesses thee shall bo filled with 
blessings, and God will be thy helper- May the Almighty bless thee with 
the blessings of the heaven above, and in the mountains and the valleys; with 
the blessing of the deep below, with the blessing of the suckling and the 
womb, with the blessings of grapes and apples; and may the blessing of the 
ancient fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, be heaped upon thee! 

‘Bless, I/ird, the courage of this prince, and prosper the works of liis hands; 
and by thy blessing may Ins land be filled with apples, with the fruits, and the 
dew of heaven, and of the deep below; with the fruit of the sun and moon; 
from the top of the ancient mountains, fern the apples of the eternal hills, and 
fcfrom the fruits qf the earth and its fulness ! 

‘ May the blessing of Him who appeared in the bush come upon his head; 
and may the full blessing of the Lord be upon his sons, and may he steep his 
feet in oil. 

‘ With his horn, as the horn of the rhinoceros, may he scatter the nations 
to the extremities of the earth, and may He who has ascended lo the skies 
be his auxiliary for ever’’ 

“ Here the coronation ends.” 
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Hia Family and Officers. 

The Anglo-Saxon queen was crowned, as well as the king, 
until the reign of Egbert, when this honour was taken from her. 
The crimes of the preceding queen, Eadburga, occasioned the 
Anglo-Saxons to depart awhile, m this respect, from the custom 
of all the German nations.* But it was ifoon restored; for Ethcl- 
wulph, on his second inarnage, suffered his queen, Judith, to be 
crowned. An account of the ceremony of her coronation has 
lieen preserved by the old Frankish writers.'* 

The custom was not iinmcdiatcly rcassumed in England, be¬ 
cause the expressions of Assci imply, that in Alfred’s time the 
disuse of the coronation continued. But. by the time of the 
second Ethclrcd, it was restored; for after the account of his 
coronation, the ceremonial of her coronation follows. She wa.s 
anointed; and, after a jiraycr, a ring was given to her, and then 
she was crowned.' 

The queen’s name is joined with the cynirig’s in some charters, 
and it is not unusual to find them signed by her. From them we 
learn that she often sat in the watena-gemot, even after she lic- 
cainc queen-dowager. She iiad her separate projieity; for, m a 
gift of land by Ethelswitha, the queen of Alfred, she gives fifteen 
manentes, calling them a part of the land of her own powcT.** 
She had also officers of her own household ; for the persons, with 
whose consent and tcstiiiiony she made the grant, are called her 
nobles. 

The king’s sons had lands ajqiroiaiatcd to them, even though 
under age; for Ethelrcd says, that, on his brother licing elected 
king, “ the nobles delivered to me, for my use, the Iand.s belong¬ 
ing to the king’s sons.” These, on the death of the princes, or 
on their acccssaon to the sovereignty, became the projierty of tlie 
king; for, he adds, “ my brother dying, I assumed the dominion, 
both of the royal lands, and of those belonging to the king’s sons.”' 

Among the royal household we find the disc thegn, or the tlicgn 
of his dishes; the hregal thegn, or the thegn of his wardrobe; 


* Aaier, Vit Alfr. p. 10, II. 

^ It may be aecn id Du Cheane'a CoUcclioo of the Frankish Hiitoriana, iom. ii. 

p. m 

* Coll. MS. Claud. A. 3. MS. Claud, c. 9. p. 105. • Dad. p. 133. 
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his hors thegn, or the thegn of the stud; his camerarius, or cham¬ 
berlain; his propincenarius and pincema, or cup-bearer; his 
secretaries; his chancellor; and, in an humble rank, his msegden, 
his grindende theowa, his fedesl, his ambiht-smith, his horswealh, 
his geneat, and his laadrinc. But we may remark, that his cup¬ 
bearer and feeder, or probably taster, were both females. The 
executive officers of his government will be mentioned hereaAer. 


CHAPTER HI. 

The Dignity and Prerogatives of the Anglo-Saxon Cyning. 

Five descriptions of kings have appeared in the world; the 
Father at the head of his family; the most ancient sovereign, 
once exhibited in the Jewish Patriarch, but now perh^s obsolete, 
unless in the simplicity of some portions of Africa. The Elder, 
governing his descendants and tribe rather by influence and per¬ 
suasion than power, as the North American sachems; the Ara¬ 
bian sheiks; and some Tartanan hordes. The Imperator, or 
military sovereign, commanding umon^ his people as among his 
soldiers, like the emperors of Rome. The Despot Lord, ruling 
his nation like his vassal slaves, without check, sympathy, con¬ 
sideration* or resjxinsibility, like the sherefls of Morocco, the dey 
of Algiers, and, in a great measure, the sultans of Turkey: and 
the Teutonic Kiivos, who arc neither fathers, elders, imperators, 
nor despotic lords, but who are a creation of social wisdom far 
more excellefht m conception, and more beneficial in practice than 
either of the qthers. The father king must cease to exist when the 
family becomes a tribe. The elder king, who then succeeds, 
suits not a nutnerous, enterprising, and cxiensively-sprcad nation. 
The imperator; or the despot lord, must then be resorted to, or 
tyrannical oligarchies, severe aristocracies, or factious democra¬ 
cies, must lie substituted; or else an anomalous, and discordant, 
and not lasting combination of some of these forms; which was 
attempted at Athens, Carthage, Rome, and Sparta, witfi no per¬ 
manent advantage, or possibility of long continuance. 

The ex|XBrience and sagacity of the ancient world went no far¬ 
ther than to use one or other of these institutions. It was reserved 
for those whom we unjustly call Barbarians, the descendants of 
the Scythian,«Gothic, or Teutonic nomadcs, to invent, and to 
reduce to practice, a form of monarchy, under the name of kings, 
with powers so great, yet so limited; so superior and independent 
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in the theory of law, and yet so subordinate to it, and so governed 
by it ; so majestic, yet so popular; so dignified, yet so watched; 
80 intrusted, yet so criticised; so powerful, yet so counteracted; 
so honoured, yet so counselled; so wealthy, yet so dependent,— 
that all the go^-which sovereignty can impart is enjoyed largely 
by the nations whom they sway, with as few as possible of the 
evils which continued power must always tend to occasion, and 
which no human wisdom, while the executing instruments of its 
plans are imperfect mortals, can absolutely prevent. Such an 
institution was the Anglo-Saxon cyning ; and such, witli all the 
improvements which a free-spirited nation has at various times 
added to it, is the British monarchy under which w'e are now 
reposing. 

The Anglo-Saxon cyning reigned, as his kingly successors 
reign, by no divine right His office was the invention, his ap¬ 
pointment was the election, of his people; as the succession of 
our present sovereign is the oidination of law made by all the 
orders of the people in their great united parliamentary council. 
But religion has wisely taught us to consider the reigning sove¬ 
reign as a consecrated functionary; not to give him the right 
divine of doing wrong, but to guard his person and character, for 
the sake of that welfare of the society for which they were 
created, with all the veneration which can be obtained from 
human sympathies; and with all that attachment which will 
most effectually promote the utility of his great office. Hence he 
was, as already shown, anointed, prayed for, and said to reign 
by the grace of God. Hence violence to his person has been 
always considered as a species of sacrilege. Hence, without 
adopting the impious deification of the Roman emperors, or the 
analogous adulation with which those of China and the East are 
to their own moral prejudice surrounded, our kings have been 
always considered with a degree of religious* as well as civil 
respect, enough to raise them above every other class of society 
in character as well as dignity and prerogative; but not enough 
to emancipate them from all legal obligations, nor to elevate them 
above that law to which both sovereign and people arc equally 
subject. That tins state of subordination to the laws was the 
principle of the Anglo-Saxon royalty w'e may safely infer from 
the emphatic words of our ancient and venerable Bracton. The 
Norman kings were certainly not inferior in power or prerogative 
to the Anglo-Saxon; yet of the kingly power in his day, mat of 
Henry the Third, and viewing it as connected with the usages of 
what then was Engbsh antiquity, he says: 

“Kimn ought not to be under men, bat under God, and tbc law, because 
nia LAW MAin rn uno. The Kug ucribea to the Lm what the Law 

* Umm* Braetoo aalla Um kiof iJha Vioatiiu Dai, p. 5. The minuter and xica- 
ria* of God, p SS. 
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tacnbes to him; that is, dignity and power; for he is not King where his will 
gorerns, and not the Law> _ 

“ The King has a superior, God ; amo th* law, by whtot h* w madb 
Eino; also this court, that is, of the earls and barons (the parliament) j there¬ 
fore, if the King should be without a bridle, that is, without Law, They ought 
to put a bridle upon Him ' , - . „ r 

“The English laws are not whatever is rashly presumed from the will ot 
the King; but what, with the intention of establishing laws, shall be rightly 
determined by the council of his magistrates (the parliament), the King pr^ 
siding in authority, and in the deliwration and discussion having been bad 
upon this subject”*' 

So our ancient law-book, Fleta, written under the successful 
and powerful Edward the First, thus expresses the same ideas, 
imilaling or copying its predecessor: 

" The King has superiors in ruling the people ; as the law, by which he 
IS made King; and his court, that is, the earls and barons,” meaning by these, 
the parliament* 

“The King ought not to have an equal in his kingdom ; for an equal has 
no government over an equal • nor ought ho to have any superior but God 
AND THE I.AW. And because by the law he is made King, it is lit that domi¬ 
nation and power should be ascribed to the Law, and should be defended by 
him on whom the law has bestowed honour and power. He governs badly 
when a w ill shall govern in him dissonant to the law.' 

“He IS not called King from reigning, but the name is assumed from well- 
governing. He 18 a King while he governs well, but a Tyrant when he 
oppresses his people by his violated doinination.s 

“To this He IS elected that he may cause justice to be exhibited equally to 
all who are subject to him, accepting the person of no one: that in nim the 
Ijord may sit. and by linn decree judgment. It concerns him to defend and 
sustain tt hat shall be justly judged ; because if there was not one who would 
do justice, peace would easily be exterminated.*' 

“ He has the power of coercion, that he may punish and restrain the delin¬ 
quents, and have il in his power to make the laws, customs, and assizes pro 
vided, approved, and sworn in his kingdom, to be firmly observed BV iHMtBLV 
and all Ins subjects ‘ 

“ Ho ought to excel all in his kingdom in power, because He ought not to 
have a peer, and niucli more a sujierior, in administering justice. Yet, though 
he excel all in power, his heart should be in the hand ot God; and that nis 
power may not remain unbridled, let him apply the bridle of temperance and 
the rein- of moderation, Ihnt He bo not drawn lo do injury, who can do 
nothing m the land bit what he cas do bv law ) 

“ For this HE u cKEATED AMD ciiosEx Kixo, that he may do justice 
to all.”‘ 

It is m ihe same strain that our judge Forlcscue writes, in (lie 
reign of Henry the Sixth; 

“The King of England cannot change Ihe laws of his kingdom at hie will.' 

s He cannot change the laws without the assent of his subjects, nor burthen 
his peojile with strange impositions 

^ Bmeton, 5 « Ibid, p 34. 0 Ibid p. 107. 

• Fli'la, Procmium. ' FlcU, p 2. « Ibid, p. 16. 

" Ibid 1 Ihid I Ibid. 

‘ Ibid. p. 18, ‘ Fortesca*, p 25. “ Ibid. p. 26. 
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“ The rt*tut«a of England cannot thus ariae, since they are not from the 
will of the prince, but by the aseent of the whole kingdom.” 

“ They are not made by the prudence of one man ; or of an hundred coun- 
aellora; bat of more than three hundred choeen men; as those who know the 
form of the parliament of England, and the order and manner of its convo¬ 
cation." 

“Nor can the King, by himeelf, or hia ministera, iropoee tallwges or aub- 
sidiea, or any other burthens on hie liege people, or change their laws, or 
establish new ones, without the concessions and assent of all bis kingdom, 
expressed in parliament."!’ 

It is in the same spirit, and obviously implying the same prin¬ 
ciples which these lawyers of Henry the Third, Edward the 
First, and Henry' the Sixth, have expressed more at large, that 
the still more ancient Glanville, under Henry the Second, in his 
very short treatise, takes also occasion to say, 

"It will not deem absurd that those English laws should be called laws, 
although not written, which have been promulgated on doubtful things, and 
in council determined by the advice of the proceree, and acceding authority of 
the prince."’ 

From this pas.sagc wc perceive that these unwntten laws were 
not mere customs, as the common law of England has been some¬ 
times erroucou.sly called, but tlic actual onaclrnonts of the nntional 
council of England; and a.s tlicso principles, from which the 
ancient interpreters of the law deduced their statements of the 
royal and parliamentary power in England, are not likely to have 
originated after the Norman conquest, wc may consider them as 
dcscnhuig to us some important features of the Anglo-Saxon 
eyning, and of the Anglo-Saxon wilcna-gcmols. 

Wcwill now proceed to collect more distinctly some of the 
chief tniits of the dignify and [irerogntives of the cyning, which 
the Anglo-Saxon R'mams have jiresened for our curiosity. 

The authorities already adduced on the nature of the govern- 
iiient of tlie Saxons on tlie eonimeiit, lead us to infer, that when 
Hcngi.sl, Ella, Cerdtc, and Ida invaded Bntain, they and the other 
chiefs who .succeeded m establishing ihcmsches in the i.sland, 
came witJi the rank of w'ar-kmgs, xxhose [tower was to continue 
while hostilities existed. 

lint to rule a territory extorted by xitilcnce from angry natives, 
who were [icqietually struggling to regain it, could scarcely 
admit of any dejiosilion of the kingly' olnce. The same power 
and dignity which were rotjuisite to obtain victory were C(|ually 
wanted, wnilc the hostiblv' lasted, to preserve its conquests. If is, 
therefore, probable Uiat the first Anglo-Saxon chieftains and their 
successors were, from necessity' and utility, continued on the 
throne till the kingly' dignity became an established, a legal, and 
a venerated institution. 

• FortMMM, p. 40. • Hud. v Itsd. p. 84 ’ GluifUk Prologos. 
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The circumstance, that these war-kings and ^ir associates 
invaded and conquered the dominions of petty British kings, was 
aiso favourable to the establishment of continued royalty. When 
the British king fell, or retreated before the Saxon war-king, all 
his advantages became the spoil of his conquerors. The Saxon 
chief naturally succeeded to the British, the Saxon nobles to the 
British nobles, and the other invading warriors to the possessions 
of the free part of the native community. 

It IS certain, that in the earliest periods of the Anglo-Saxon 
history, we find the cyning, or king, and all the four orders of 
noble, fl'ee, freed, and servile. Their conversion to Christianity 
introduced another class, of monks and clergy. 

The |X)wer and prerogatives of the Anglo-Saxon cyning were 
progressively acquired. As the nation had no written constitu¬ 
tion, tlieir government was that of ancient custom, gradually 
altered from its original features by the new circumstances which 
occurred. In the course of time, the augmentation of the power 
of the cyning liecame indis])cnsablc to the happiness of the nation. 
What could arrange the contentions of right, property, and power, 
betw cen ctjual nobles, or lictweon them ana the free, and after¬ 
wards lietwtien them and tlic church; what could jirotect the 
infant slate from Bnlish hostility, ever jealous, ever bickering, 
and ever to Ire mistrusted, but such an msiitulion as continued 
royalty—as a cyning, raised in dignity and pouor above all the 
other chieftains; who could .sec the laws of the society oxcculod, 
and their various rights adjusted; to whom every rank could 
efiectuallv ajijKial, and who was the protector of every order ol 
the state from violence and wrong ^ 

We have seen that the land swarmed with independent land 
proprietors of various dcnornination.s, whoso privileges were not 
uniform; but whose jurisdictions were generally peculiar and 
mdependont. What but a king could, in their age, and with their 
customs, have rescued the nation from a New Zealand state of 
general warfare! The institution of the cyning was, therefore, 
an admirable device, adapted to promote the common interest. 
It maintained jxiaco between the turbulent chieftains. It insured 
to every order the enjoyment of its immunities. It was tho source 
whence legal justice was administered to all; and iwhaps no 
single incident tended more to accelerate the Anglo-Saxon ei vi¬ 
bration, than the character and prerogatives of tho cyning, mode¬ 
rated by the continuance of the witena-gemots, and the free spirit 
of the people. 

It is oxlremcly difficult to de.scribe accurately his privil^es and 
his power. It is remarked by Tacitus, as peculiar to the German 
nations, that the jiowcr of tlioir kings was neither unlimited nor 
free;' and that the chieftains governed rather by influence than 
' Nrc r*f ibu8 lofiaiU; neo libera poieatat. Mor. QtavtL •. 7. 

24 « 
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command. They could neither punish, fetter, nor lash: priests 
only had these powers, and these severities were submitted to 
from them as the inflictions of their gods.' The ancient Saxons 
having no king but in w'ar time, his power could be but tempo¬ 
rary ; and w'hcn it became more permanent, must have been 
much restricted. As the supreme chief of many other chieftains, 
whose rights were as sacred as his dignity may have been 
popular, his authority must have been circumscribed by others. 
Much of his jKiwer at first depended on his personal character 
and talents. Thus Eadbald had less authority in Kent than his 
father;' while Edwin, in Northumbria, attained to such power, 
that he had tlic banner carried before him, not only in battle, but 
also in his excursions with his ministers through his kingdom, 
which seems to have been an assumption of digmty and state un¬ 
known before.** So Oswin was so oeloved for his amiable con¬ 
duct, that the noblest men of his provinces came from every part 
to attend and serve him.’ 

The growth of the kingly prerogatives was favoured not only 
by the energy and talents of the prosperous sovereigns, but also 
by the natural tendency of such a power to accumulate. The 
crown was a permanent establishment, which it was the interest 
of every one but the superior nobles to maintain and to aggran¬ 
dize, till its power became formidable enough to be felt in its 
oppres.sions. Its domains were increasing hiy every successful 
war, and its revenue, privileges, and munificence, were perpetually 
adding to its wealth and influence. 

When the zeal of the popes had completed the conversion of 
the island, and a hierarchy was established, the kingly power re¬ 
ceived great support and augmentation from the religious venera¬ 
tion with which the clergy suirounded it. That the church, in 
Its w'cakness, should suiiport the crown, which was its best pro¬ 
tector, was a circumstance as natural as that it should afterwards 


oppiisc It, when its aggressions liecame feared. 

The laws of Ethelbcrt, the first Christian king of Kent, who 
was converted about t»00, are the most ancient specimens of the 
Anglo-Saxon legislation which remain to us. In these* the 
cyning appears already distinguished by a superior rank and 
privilege.s. While tlic mundbjidof a ceorl was valued at six 
scillinga, the king’s was ajiiKunled at fifty. The mulct on homi¬ 
cide in an corle's residence was tisolve scillinga ; in a king’s fifty. 
A double penalty was inflicted for injuries done whore the cyning 
was drinking. An offence with his female was punished by a fine 
of fifty scillinga; while the corle’s occasioned only twelve, and a 
coorl’s but six.' So, though a freeman’s theft from a freeman in- 


• Mor. Germ. e. 7. 

° Ibid, e. 16. 

’ Wilk. Leg Sii. p. 1-7 


' Bede, lib. ii. c. 6. 
' Ibid 0. 14. 
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curred a treble satisfaction, his purloining the king’s property was 
to be nine times compensated. 

Another impressive and profitable token of superiority was, 
that some of tne mulcts on offences were paid to him. Thus, if 
any harm was done to the leode, or people, when the king called 
them together, the compensation was to be double, and fifty scil- 
Imga were to be paid to the king. If any one killed a freeman, 
the king had a similar sum as his lord. If a freeman stole from 
others of the same condition, the penalty was to be the king’s. 
If a pregnant woman was forced away, the king had fifteen 
scillinga. 

Ill the laws of Ina, we see cyning mentioned in a stylo of au¬ 
thority very much resembling that of subsequent sovereigns. He 
says, “ I, Ina, by the grace of God, king of the West Saxons.” 
Ho uses the phrase “ my bishops.” He calls the nobles “ my 
ealdorrnon,” and “ the oldest sagos of my people.” He adds, “ I 
was consulting on the health of our soul and the establishment of 
our kingdom, that right laws, and right cyne domas (kingly judg¬ 
ments), through our people, might be settled and confirmed, and 
that no ealdorman, and none of our subjects should violate our 
laics.” The laws then are introduced with “ fVe command.”* 

One of the provisions in these laws show's the king in the same 
authoritative and dignified features. “ If any one fight in the 
king's house, he shall forfeit all his property, and it shall remain 
for the king’s decision whether he shall have bis life or not.”r 
The difl’eronce between this ofTcncc and quarrels elsewhere was 
very great; for a battle in the church, and in an caldorman’s 
house, was punished by a fine of 120 scillinga only. 

The epithets given by the pope to the first Christian king of 
the Anglo-Saxons were, “ the glorious,” and “ the most glorious.” 
In several of their letters, the phrase “your glory” is used’as 
synonymous with our expression of “ your majesty.” The same 
epithet of “ most glorious” is applied by Aldhelm to the king of 
Cornwall, and, by an abbot, to the Frankish king.* But this 
epithet was rather the complimentary language of tlic day, than 
a phrase appropriated to royalty ; for Alphuald, king of East 
Anglia, writing to Boniface, styles the mitred missionary, “ Do¬ 
mino gloriosissimo.” A pope, in 034, addresses the king of 
Northumbria as “your excellency.” Boniface, to the king of 
Mercia, says, “We intreat the clemency of your highness.” On 
another occasion, his superscription is more rhcioncal: “ To 
Elhclbald, king, my dearest lord, and in the love of Chri.«t to be 
preferred to other kings, governing the illustrious sceptre of the 
empire of the Angles.”* Another address of the same sort in 

t Ibid. p. 16. 

* Ibid. 16 Mif. Bib. 


• Wilk. Ug 8.1. p. 14. 

' Boaif. Letter., lb Msf. Bib. 65, 85. 
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Saxon occurs in a monk’s dedication of a saint’s life: “ To my 
most loved lord above the earthly kings of all other men, Alf- 
wold, king of the East Angles, ruling his kingdom with right and 
with dignity.”" 

The titles which the ancient Saxon kings assumed in their 
charters may be briefly noticed;—“ I, ^thelbald, by the divine 
dispensation, king of the Mercians.” The pow^erful Offa simply 
wntes, “ Offa, king of the Mercians.” Another: “ Kenulph, by 
God’s mercy, king of the Mercians.” Witlaf’s, Burtulph’s, and 
Beorred’s, arc as unassuming. In the same spirit, Ethelw'ulph 
calls himself merely Rex West Saxonum. The style in which 
Edgar chose to be mentioned is usually very' pompous and rheto¬ 
rical. 

Alfred’s exordium to his laws is as dignified as Ina’s: “ I, 
Alfred, cyning, gathered together and have commanded to be 
wntten many ot those things that our forefathers held which 
pleased me; and, many of those things that liked me not / have 
thrown aside, with the advice of my witan, and other things have 
commanded to be holden.”' 

The subsequent kings, m the same manner, promulged the laws 
in their own name, w’lth the advice of their w'ltan. 

The prerogatives and influence in society of the cyning were 
great Ho was to be prayed for, and voluntarily honoured ;•* his 
word was to lie taken without an oathhe had the high preroga¬ 
tive of pardoning in certain cases;*" his mundbyrd and his were 
were larger than those of any other class in society' his safety 
W’as protected by high penalties for offences committed m his 
presence or habitation, or against his family ;*• he had the lord- 
ship of the free;' he had the option to sell over sea, to kill, or to 
take the wore of a freeman thief; also to sell a theow over sea, 
or take a penalty ;J he could mitigate penalties;" and could re¬ 
mit them he had a sele, or tribunal, before whom thieves were 
brought;“ he had a tribunal in Ijondon;" his tribunal was the 
last court of appeal;“ he was the executive supenntondant of the 
general laws, and usually received the fines attached to cnmes.P 
The Jews were his jiroixirty ;*> the high executive officers, the 
ealdormon, the gcrefas, the thegns, and others, were liable to be 
di8|)laced by him.' Ho convoked the councils of the witan,* and 
summoned the jieople to the army, which he commanded. 

In the Saxon book of constitutions, he is thus spoken of; “The 
king should be in the place of a father to his people; and, in vigi- 


V MS ViU a Gulhlici. Colt. Lib. 

• Ibid. p. 10. • Ibid n II. 

• Ibid. 71, 79. » Ibid. U. 

1 Ibid. 19. * Ibid. 77. 

Wilk. Let. Sex. & ° Ibid. p. 10 

» Hemhit. UtuL 1. p. 9«. 1 Wilk. Loo Sex. 903. 

• Ibid. 109. 


< Wilk. Let S«i. p. 34. 
' Ibid, p 90, 65. 

> Ibid. 9. 
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lance and guardianship, a viceroy of Christ, as he is called. It 
belongs to him and all his family to love Christianity, and shun 
heathenism. He should respect and defend the church, and 
tranquillize and conciliate his people by right laws; and bv him 
happiness will be increased. He loves right, and avoids what is 
not so.”‘ 

His property, on the dissolution of the octarchy, was very 
extensive in every part of England. Just before Allred acceded 
to the crown, there were four kings reigning over the Anglo- 
Saxons ;—the kings of Wessex, Mercia, East Anglia, and North¬ 
umbria. These four sovereignties had absorbed the other four. 
But when the sword of the Northmen had destroyed the dynasties 
of Mercia, East Anglia, and Northumbria, and when the invaders 
had themselves bent to the power of Alfred, then the Anglo-Saxon 
cyning rose into great power and projierty, because the royal 
power and propierty of the subdued kingdoms became the right 
of the ruliiw king. Alfred united in himself all the regal pos¬ 
sessions in England, except those which he allowed the Danish 
princes to retain in Northumbria and East Anglia. The North¬ 
men were completely subdued by Athelstan; and, when this 
event took place, the cyning of England became the possessor of 
all the prerogatives and jiropcrty which the eight kings of the 
octarchy had enjoyed. It was this concentration of wealth and 
pnvilcges, and its consequences, which exalted the cyning to 
that m.ajcsty and powder which, in the later jieriods of the Anglo- 
Saxon dynasty, became attached to the throne. 

The royal property consisted of lands in demesne in every 
. part of England; and though in the lapse of tune he had given 

‘ Wilk.Leg p 147. The exhortations which Alcuin (fives to a king ofNorthuiTi' 
bris will Eihow what the Anglo-Saxons expected or desired their kings to be. Alter 
reminding hirn that man cannot perish like an animal, but must live somewhere else 
for ever, and happily or miserablv according to his actions here« he adds • 

“Love not unjust riches, for all injustice is arenged by God. It is the duty of a 
king to repress alt iniquities by bis power, to be just in his judgment,and prone to 
mercy. God will be merciful to him, according as he shows mercy to his subjects. 
Let him lie sober in his morals, true in his words, libera) in his gifts, provident in 
bis councils Let him choose prudent mmislers, who fear God and lead an honour¬ 
able lifo He must not covet another's inheritance, nor indulge in avarice, nor in 
rapine. Often by rapine he loses his own possessions ; for the Supreme hears the 
groans of the oppressed. 

“ You have seen how the kings your predecessors have perished from their in¬ 
justice, ihcir rapines, and their profligacy. Dread their ruin. The same God 
surveys your actions who did not spare Uicir crimes. Many desired to amass sup- 
pbea by violence and iniquities, and did not foresee that by this conduct they would 
iooe the comfort both of this world and the future. CulUvate Uieir peace, benignity, 
mercy, justice, and virtue " Ep. 1536. 

lo mother letter to him he says: 

“ It does nut become you on a throne to hvo with ruttio msnnerv. Anger should 
not govern you, but reason. Mercy will make you amiable, and cruelly hitefuL 
Let truth only be beard from your mouth. Be chaste, sober, and reputable. Bo 
free in giving, and not covetous in receiving. Let justice adorn your actions, and 
the form of hoooursbie demeoDoar diotinguiob you to oil wbo oee you.'* P. 
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large possessions to his friends and followers, yet from many he 
reserved rents and services which were a great source of wealth 
and power. The places which occur with the denomination of 
royal towns, or royal villas, are very numerous; and among 
these we may notice the name of Windeshore (Windsor), which 
is still a regal residence. 

His revenues were the rents and produce of his lands in de¬ 
mesne ; customs in the sea-ports; tolls m the markets, and in the 
cities on sales; duties and services to be paid to him in the 
burghs, or to be commuted for money; wites, or penalties and 
forfeitures which the law attached to certain crimes and of¬ 
fences ; henotes from his thanes, and vanous payments and 
lienefits arising to him on the circumstances stated in the laws. 

His dignity and influence were displayed and upheld by his 
lilicrality, of which specimens will be given in another place. 

But all the prerogatives and rights of the Anglo-Saxon cyning 
were definite and ascertained. They were such as had become 
established by law or custom, and could be as little exceeded by 
the sovereign, as withheld by his people. They were not arbi¬ 
trary privileges of an unknown extent. Even William the 
Conqueror found it necessary to have an official survey of the 
royal rights taken in every part of the kingdom ; and we find 
the hundred, or similar bodies, in every county, making the 
inquisition to the king’s commissioners, who returned to the so¬ 
vereign that minute record of his claims upon his subjects which 
constitutes the Domesday-hook. The royal claims m Domesday- 
book, were, therefore, not the .arbitrary impositions of the throne, 
but were those which the people themselves testified to their king 
to have been his legal lights. Perhaps no country in Europe 
can exhibit such an ancient record of the freedom of its people, 
and the limited jirerogativos ol its ruler. 

The military force was under the command of the king, w'hile 
It was assembled. It was rathei a imhtia than a regular army. 
We have already given some notices of its nature: from a certain 
quantity of land, a fixed numlier of soldiers were sent, when the 
king summoned his peojilc to an expedition, who were bound to 
serve under him for a certain tune, ajiparentiy two montlis. 
Thus, in Berkshire, “ When the king sent anywhere his army, 
one soldier went from every five hides, and for his victuals or his 
pay every hide gave him four shillings for two months. This 
money was not transmitted to the king, but to the soldiers. If 
any one, afler he was summoned to the expedition, did not go, 
he forfeited to the king all his land. If any who had the right of 
staying at home promised to send a substitute, and the substitute 
did not go, the penalty was fifly shillings.” In Wiltshire, s‘ When 
the king went on an exjicdition by land or sea, he had from 
Wilton burgh either twenty sliilhngs to feed liis buzecarlos, or 
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led one man with him for the honour of five hides.” A curious 
instance of tenure on military service occurs in Heming’s Char- 
tularium. The prior of a monastery gave a villa to a miles for 
life, on condition of his serving for the monastery for it, in the 
expeditions by sea and land which then frequently took place. 

By the laws persons were forbidden to join the fyrd, or expe¬ 
dition, without the king’s leave. To depart from it without 
permission, when the king commanded, was still more severely 
punished. The loss of life and the forfeiture of all the offender’s 
property, was the consequence. 

The scip fyrd, or naval expedition, was ordered to be always 
so accelerated as to be ready every year soon after Easter. 

It was enacted, that whoever destroyed or injured the people’s 
fyrd scyp should carefully compensate it, and to the king the 
mund."* 

So early as in the time of Ina, it was provided, that if a sith- 
cund man, having land, neglected the fyrd, he should pay one 
hundred and twenty shillings, and forfeit his land. If he had no 
land, he was to pay sixty shillings. A ceorl paid thirty shillings 
as a fyrd-wite.” 

In this obligation of military service attached to lands, we see 
the leading principle of the feudal system. Its next principle 
was that of doing homage to the superior from whom they were 
lield. Did the Anglo-Saxons perform the act of homage? I 
have met with one passage which implies iL The head of a 
monastery, finding he could not prevail against an opposing 
bishop, sought Wulstan as a protector, and did homage to him.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Witena-Gemot, or Anglo-Saxon Parliament, and of whom composed. 

The gemot of the witan was the great council of the Anglo- 
Saxon nation; tlieir parliament, or legislative and supreme judicial 
as.scmbly. As the highest judicial court of the kingdom, it resem¬ 
bled our present House of Lords. And in those periods, when 
the peers of the realm represented territorial projicrty rather than 
hereditary dignitic's, the comparison between the Saxon witenn- 

K aol and the upper house of our modern parliament might have 
n more correctly made in their legislative capacity. As the 


■ Wilk. Sox. 123. * Ibid. S3L 

* PauU WnloUnam Aeil qai nbi boowfiam. 3 Oak ScripC 483. 
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German states are recorded by Tacitus to have had national 
councils,* so the continental Saxons are also stated to have pos¬ 
sessed them.'’ 

If we had no other evidence of the political wisdom of our 
Gothic or Teutonic ancestors than their institution of the witena- 
gemots, or national parliaments, this happy and wise invention 
would be sufficient to entitle them to our veneration and gratitude. 
For they have not only given to government a form, energy, and 
direction more promotive of the happiness of mankind than any 
other species of it has exhibited, but they are the most admirable 
provision for adapting its exercise and continuance to all the new 
circumstances ever arising of society, and for suiting and favour¬ 
ing its continual progress. 

Of these assemblies, originating amid the woods and migrations 
of the Teutonic tribes, one important use has been, to remove 
from the nation that has possessed and preserved them, the re¬ 
proach, the bondage, and the misery of an immutable legislation, 
The Modes and Pcisians made it tlieir right that their laws should 
never be changed; not even to be improved. This truly barbaric 
conception, a favourite dogma also with the kingly priests, or 
priestly kings of the Nile, and even at Lacedemon, could only 
operate to curtail society of its fair growth, and to bind all future 
ages to be as imjicrfect as the past. It may produce such a poli¬ 
tical and intellectual monstrosity as Egj'jit long exhibited, and 
force a nation to remain a piece of mechanism of bygone absur¬ 
dity. But internal degradation and discomfort, external weakness, 
and national inferiority and decay, arc the certain accompani¬ 
ments of a iiolity so violent and unnatural. 

Instead of thus making the limes of ignorance, national infancy, 
and incijiient cxjicriencc the .standard and the laws of a country’s 
future manhood, tlie Anglo-Saxon witena-gcmot or parliament 
was a wise and parental lawgi\or: not bound in the chains of 
an obsolete antiquity, hut always ])residing wuth a nurturing care ; 
always living, feeling, and acting with the population and circum¬ 
stances of the day, and providing such regulations, either bv al¬ 
terations of former laws, or by the addition of new ones, as the 
vicissitudes, novelties, wants, improvement, sentiment, situation, 
and iutcrest of its co-existing society, in its various classes, w'cre 
found to lie continually needing: sometimes legislating for the 
benefit of the rich, or the great, or the clergy, or the commercial, 
ortho agriculturist; sometimes for the middling and lower orders; 
and sometimes collectively for all. 0|)en to petitions, staling the 
grievances from which certain classes or individuals occasionally 
suffer, and acquiring tlius a knowledge of the wants and feelings 
of society, which no vigilance of its owm or of government coiJd 

• Tacita* d« MortK. Germ 

^ Ftbrioiu* Hiit Su. 64^ 69. ChroDo^phat Sua p. IIS. 
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by other means obtain: ready to enact new laws, as manifest 
evils suggest and reasoning wisdom patronises, an English par¬ 
liament, with ajl Its imperfections, many perhaps inevitable, is, 
—I speak with reverence, and only use the expression from the 
want of anotlier.as meaning,—the nearest human imitation of a 
superintending Providence which our necessities or our sagacity 
have yet produced or devised. The right of petitioning brings 
before it all the evils, real or imaginary, that affect the popula¬ 
tion which it guards; and the popular part being new-chosen 
at reasonable intervals, from the most educated orders of so¬ 
ciety, IS perpetually renewed with its best talents ; and, what is 
not less valuable, its living and contemporaneous feelings, fears, 
hojies. and tendencies. ]\o despotic government, however pure 
and wise, can lltive these advantages. It cannot so effectually 
know what its subjects want. It cannot so well judge what tliey 
ought to obtain. It cannot so completely harmonize with the 
/lymjiathics and flow big mind of the day, because its majesty pre¬ 
cludes the acquisition of such identity as a septennial or hexen- 
nial election infuses. Whether new members are chosen, or old 
ones are re-elected, m both cases the election besjicaks their affinity 
with the hearts and understandings that surround them, and pio- 
vidcs this security for a kind, vigilant, and imjiroved legislation 
more efleiUiially than any other system has yet imparted. Our 
Anirlo-Saxon ancestors had all those advantages, though the pe¬ 
culiar slate of then society prevented them from having that full 
benefit of such a noble Institution as we now enjoy. But they 
were jictitioncd, and ihcw legislated ; and the doin-boc, or laws, 
of every Angl')-Saxon reign that has survived to us contains some 
imjirovemcnts on the jircceding. Some of their memliers were 
also most probably chosen like our own august jiarliamcnt. The 
noble tree was tJien [ilanted and growing, and bad begun to pro- 
ducc fruit; though it had not obtained the maiestic strength and 
dilation, and the beauty and fertility of that which now oversha¬ 
dows, protects, and distinguishes the British islands and thoir 
dependencies. 

But this excellence our Anglo-Saxon parliaments certainly 
possessed, that they containfrl the collected feelings ai^ mind ol 
all the classes of the natioil, except of the enslaved. 'The king 
was always an integral part of their constitution. He summoned, 
he addressed them; his concurrence was always necessary to 
their legislation, and he was the organ of its exeeiiiion. The 
noble proprietors of land^ and of the dignities annexed to it or 
flowing from it, were also essential mcmlicrs, and sometimes the 
most powerful. The gentry nr thegns, knights, and the official 
dignities were there, and the chiefs of the clergy who had landed 
property. The bishops and abbots were always a constituent 
part after Christiamty was introduced ; and if that unhappy por- 

voL. II. 26 
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lion of the people, which consisted of the slaves of all these orders, 
had no actual representatives, yet the many provisions for their 
benefit in the laws show that they possessed humane friends in it, 
attentive to their interests, and compassionating their degradation : 
these were probably the king and the clergy. It was the interest 
of royalty, and congenial with the courteous feelings which have 
usually accompanied our kings, to increase the number of the 
free; because every freed slave gave the crown a new partisan, 
and thus lessened those of a fierce, haughty, and dangerous no¬ 
bility. It was the duty and the benevolent wash of the religious, 
and also their interest, to pursue the same policy, and, in the mean 
time, to mitigate the evils of thraldom. Thus the feelings, the 
interests, and the reason of all classes of the Anglo-Saxon society 
apivearcd in their witeiia-gernot; and whoever studies the succes¬ 
sive provisions of their legislation w’hich have come down to us, 
will jierceive that the state ol every class was progressively me¬ 
liorated by new laws as new circumstances re(]uired them; and. 
even as far as we can disccin their ojicialinn, almost every law 
seems to have been ;m improvement. Nothing more tended to 
insure this effect, than the right and [iractice of the subject to 
fictition his legislature; tor this, in jiractical tendency, makes 
every man, who has any grievance to comyilam of, a kind of 
party to its councils, as it enables him to lay his complaint before 
It, us completely as if he were a member of its body. Thus as 
our present jiarlianient, m its sovereign, its nobles, and its popular 
reiircsentatives, and in the jictitions which it receives, concentres 
all the feelings and mind of the nation, so did the Anglo-Saxon 
witena-gemot; for there is good reason to believe, that the cities 
and burghs sent then nicmlicrs into its body ; and if these were 
not at first commercial, from the jKwerty and low estate of the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon tradesmen, they were likely to be of this 
description, when commerce had mcicascd into the power of 
giving wealth, and that wealth, of creating for the merchant an 
cfieclive rank not less important m the society whom lie Ixmefited, 
than the born nobihtv, which the great ^o highiv valued. It is to 
the credit of the Anglo-Saxons, that no other Emo|iean branch 
of the Teutonic [lopulation preserved so free and so effective a 
wileiia-gcmot ns they did. The legislatures wInch continued to 
exist ol this sort in other countries gradually dwindled into non¬ 
existence, while the English parliament has flourished like the 
English nation, an example and an instrument of a national pros- 
(lenty and [lower, exceeded bv no preceding state, and equalled, 
if at all, by very few. To F'ra Paolo’s exclamation, of “ Esto 
IK'rpctna,” the tendencies of the present age allow- us to add the 
hope that, sooner or later, “ Sit uinvcrsa.” 

Where the cyning was only the temporary commander of the 
nation, for the purposes of war, whose function ceased when 
[leaee returned, the wilcna-gcmot must hate been the supreme 
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authority of the nation. But when the cyning became an esta¬ 
blished and permanent dignity, whose privileges and power were 
perpetually increasing till he attained the majestic prerogatives 
and widcly-diflused property which Athelstan and Edgar enjoyed, 
the witena-gemot then assumed a secondary rank in the state. 
We will endeavour to delineate its nature and powers with 
fidelity, adopting no theory, but carefully following the lights 
which the Saxon documents afford to us. 

The topics of our inquiry will be these: 

What Its members were styled. 

Of whom It w'as composed. 

By whom convened. 

The times of its meetings. 

The place. 

Its business. 

Its power. 

The gemot and its members have various appellations in the 
wTitings of our ancestors. In their vernacular tongue they have 
lieen styled, the witena-gemot; the Engla rsed gifan (council- 
givers); the witan ; the Eadigra gehcahtendlic ymcynie (the 
illustiious assembly of the wealthy); the Eadigan (the wealthy); 
the mycel synotb (great synod).' 

In the Latin phiascs applied to them by our forefathers they 
have been called optimates ; jinncipcs ; primates ; proceres ; con- 
cionatorcs Anglia', and siicli like.** 

The kings, who allude to them in their grants, call them. My 
witaii: meorum sapientum archontum ; heroicorum virorum; 
conciliatoruin nicoitim ; meorum omnium cpiscojiorum ct princi- 
puni oplirnatiiin meorum ; oplimatibus iiostris.* All these are 
vaiioiis phrases to cxpiess the same thing. With reference to 
their presumed wisdom, they were called witan; with reference 
to their rank and pro])r'rtv, or nomination, they were styled eadi¬ 
gan, optimates, prmcipcs, jiroceres, <Stc. Other names will appear 
in some of the subse<|uerit quotations. 

On the que.stion, who were the members of the witena-gemot, 
some certain information can lie given, and some nrobablc infer¬ 
ences may be made. That the bishops, ablxits, corles, ealdormen, 
and those who bore tlie title which was latinized into dux, prin- 
ceps, Arc., were parts of the great national council, is indisputable, 
from the language of the laws and the numerous charters which 
they signed. It is manifest, lhat others besides these higher 
nobles also attended it; and that these were thegns or ministri, 

' Sti Chron. 154. MS Claud. A. 3 S« Chron. 148. Alfred'i Will. Wilkiiu, 
76, 102., Ibid. p. 10, p. 72. tcc. 

<1 Eihelwird, 847. Hem. CliArt. p. 15,17, 23 MS Cl.od. MS. Cleop. 3 Otia 
484, 485, tc. 

• Heming, ChirL 2, 41, 57. MS. Oeud C. 9, 103, 112. 113, luc. 
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Tnilites, and several who are mentioned in the charters without 
any designation of legal rank. Thus far the Anglo-Saxon docu¬ 
ments give certain information. The only questionable points 
are, whether these ihegns, milites, and others, attended like our 
ancient and present barons, as a matter of personal right from 
their rank, when summoned by the king, and with a legal claim to 
be so summoned; or whether they were elected representatives 
of any and what part of the nation, inferior m rank to the sum¬ 
moned nobility. After many years’ consideration of the question, 
I am inclined to believe, that the Anglo-Saxon witena-gemot very 
much resembled our present parliament, in the orders and persons 
that composed it; and that the members, who attended as repre¬ 
sentatives, were chosen by classes analogous to those who now 
yiosscss the elective franchise. 

We have an exprcssis'c outline of the general construction of 
all the German national councils, in these words of Tacitus : 
“On the minor affairs the duels consult; on the greater, all. 
Yet so, that those things, of which the decision rests with the 
people, arc treated of among the chiefs.”' This passage shows 
that, by the general principle of the most ancient German gemots, 
the yxioplc made an essential part of the assembly. Both chiefs 
and people deliberated, and the people decided. This being the 
primeval principle of the national councils of ancient Germany, 
before the Angles and Saxons left it, it liecomcs incumbent on the 
historical antiquary to show, not when the iieo))le acceded to the 
witena-gemots, but when, if ever, they were divested of the light 
of attending them. Of such a divestment there is no trace either 
in our historical oi legal records. 

The popular part ot our representation seems to have been nn- 
inemorial. There is no document that marks its commencement. 
And if the probabilities ot the case had l^een duly considered, it 
would have been allowed to lie uiihkclv, that the sovereigns and 
the aristocracy of the nation would have united to dimmish their 
own legislative jwwer, by calling rejircsentatives from the people 
to share it. Neither kings nor nobles could alone confer tins 
jKiwcr; and it would hav'e been a voluntary and unyiarallclcd 
abaiulonincnt of their own exclusive preiogativcs and privileges, 
that tficy should have combined to impart it to others, if these 
had not yxxssessed an ancient indefeasible right of enjoving it. 
But, in considering the Anglo-Saxon yiooplc that were reyirescnted 
at the gemot, we must not confound them with our present yiopu- 
lalion. Those classes only who now elect members would then 
have been allowed to elect them; and the numbers of the indi¬ 
viduals comywsmg those classes were very much smaller indeed 
than their present amount. The great bulk of the Anglo-Saxon 


* Taoito* Garni, t. II. 
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population was in a servile state, and tKerefore without any con¬ 
stitutional rights. All the villani, servi, bordarii, coscetae, cotani 
and coliberti, esnes and theows ; that is, all the working agricul¬ 
tural population, and most of those who occupied the station of 
our present small farmers; and in the burghs and cities, all those 
who were what is called the men, or low vassals of other persons, 
analogous to our inferior artisans and mechanics and small trades¬ 
men, were the projierty of their respective lords, and with no 
more political rights than the cattle and furniture, with which we 
find them repeatedly classed and transferred. Two-thirds, at 
least, more probably three-fourths, of the Anglo-Saxon population 
were originall}' in this state, till voluntary or purchased emanci¬ 
pations, and the cfTects of war and invasion, gradually increased 
the numbers of the free. Domesday-book shows, that even in the 
reign of the C oiifossor, the largest part of the English population, 
was in the servile state. 

• The constitutional ])rinci]ile as to the servile population of the 
country seems to have Ikicii, that it was represented by its masters 
in the national council, like the rest ol their projxtrty. 

Hence it was only to the freemen of the counties, or, as we 
now call them, freeholders; and to the free inhabitants of the 
burghs or boroughs, and cities, whom we now call biirges.ses and 
citizens, that any legislative representation can have applied in 
the Anglo-Saxon tunes. The freeholders a)ij)oar to have mulli- 
|ihed from the Northmen invasions ; loi greater numlxTS rd’ (horn 
are enumerated in Domesd.iy-hook, in the counties which the 
Danish fmpulation principally colonized than in the others' 
These desolating wars deslro\ed so many nobles and their fami¬ 
lies, that many of the servile must have often Ixicome liberated 
tiom no lords or thogns surviving to claim them ; and corri’- 
S]wiidmg with this idea, there are many |iassagcs in our laws 
which arc directed against those who wander over the coiiiiti v 
without having a visible ownei. All such, as well as every 
fugilive who could escajie pursuit, hci .line in lime freemen in the 
burghs or towns where they ultimately settled; yet thc.se would 
not become electors in those plai cs where none were allowed to 
lie burgesses, who wore not formally admitted to lie such. They 
could only acquire a share in the elective franchise in those ports 
where mere house-holding was sulficiont to constitute an elector; 
and as this large privilege was in after-times possessed in very 
few places, there is no reason to believe, that it was more exten¬ 
sively enjoyed in the Anglo-Saxon burghs. 

If the freeholders of the Anglo-Saxon counties were not repre¬ 
sented in their witenn-gemot, at what other time did this impor¬ 
tant jSrivilege originate? That it should have b^;un after the 


< Bn D a nm i i y-took in Fart, NoriUk, Im. 
26 » 
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Norman conquest is incredible. If the legislative council of the 
nation had b^n from immemorial custom confined to the king 
and nobles, their sturdy maintenance of all their exclusive rights 
and advantages, is evidence that they would not have willingly 
curtailed their power by so great an innovation. The pnde of 
nobility would not have admitted unnoble freeholders to have 
shared in the most honourable of its privileges; and least of all 
would the fierce and powerful Norman lords have placed the 
Anglo-Saxon freemen, whom they had conquered, and with 
whom they were long in jealous enmity and proud hatred, in the 
possession of such a nght. But the total absence of any docu¬ 
ment or date, of the origin of the election of representatives by 
the freeholders of counties, is the strongest proof we can have 
that the custom has been immemorial, and long preceded the 
Norman conquest. The fact that such representatives have 
been always called knights of the shire, and that milites, or an 
order like tliose afterwards termed knights, were a^iart of the 
witcna-gemot, befriend this deduction. Mihtcs or knights w'crc 
not the nobles of the country, though noblemen courted the mili¬ 
tary honour of the Anglo-Saxon kniglithood. So many c,barters 
of the witena-gemots exist, signed by knights or indites, that 
cither militos had a right as such to be a part of the council, or 
they were sent there as tlio representatives of their counties. 
The first supposition is supported by no law or practice, and is 
improbable from the number of niilites m the country. The 
latter has been the ancient custom, without any known origin or 
limitary date. 

To th o citizens and burgesses of parliament analogous remarks 
are equally applicable. Wc may find no existing writ ordering 
their election earlier than the 23d year of Edward 1. 1 *" but the 
loss of the preceding records is no proof of their non-cxistcnce, 
and ought never to nave been conloundod with it All the writs 
of summons of the Anglo-Saxon nobles to the witcna-gemot have 
lioen lost i yet, who would infer from their non-appearance that 
the nobles were not suinmonod to the gemot, and had no nght to 
lie there. The earliest summons of the jicers to parliament is 
usually, but erroneously, said to lie that of the 49 Hen. III.; but is 
this a pro<if that they were not in parliament before?' There is 
nothing in the earliest writ which has survived that marks such 
writ to have been the commencement of the custom. The truth 
seems to be, that this privilege has been, like the county repre- 

* Brady giv«* Ihii writ of aommona, Hlat. Treat Boroughs, p. 54. 

' The error on Uiu tubjecl ahowa the abaurdity of deling the origin of any part 
of the puhementary repreaentalion from the 6rtt writ that baa happened to auivive. 
Dogdale, and from him Borne, end e etreem of writen on tbia aubjcct, aute the 
•ummosi of the peera of the 49 Hen. Ill at the moat ancient that exiata; and yet 
Selden bad noticed one twenty-three yeara earlier. There le one to the archbishop 
of York, 36 Haory UI. It u Dora. CUsa. 36 Henry UL Mem: 13. 
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sentation, immemorial. Authentic history can assign to it no 
limit. 

It is in this way that the privilege is mentioned by our most 
venerable writers. When our ancient Littleton mentions burghs, 
he describes them as the most ancient towns of England, and as 
possessed of this privilege of representation, without any remark 
that this great right was a novelty, or at that time of modern 
origin. His words are: “ The ancient towns called burghs are 
the most ancient cities that are in England; for those towns that 
are called cities were burghs in ancient times, and were called 
burghs. For of such ancient cities, called burghs, come the 
burgesses to parliament, when the king has summoned his parlia¬ 
ment” It appears to me, that our venerable judge, when he 
wrote this passage, considered the custom of sending burgesses 
as ancient as the burghs themsclves.J 

The ancient words of the writ to the sheriffs, cited by Lord 
Coke, correspond with the preceding view of the subject They 
do not order him to return burgesses from this oi that particular 
burgh, to which the king or parliament had at some late period 
granted a right; but they direct him to send from every burgh in 
his county two burgesses every burgh, as if it had been the 
common public right of all burghs, and not a s[)cciai privilege 
granted to any in particular. The language of the oldest writ 
yet found, 23 Ed. I., is precisely the same.' 

In the same manner our ancient lawyer Bracton speaks gene¬ 
rally of the English laws, as having been made by the three 
estates of king, lords, and commons. It must be observed that 
he IS not here speaking of new laws, but of the ancient law of 
the kingdom. “ It will not bo absurd to call the English laws by 
the name of laws, although not written, since whatever shall 
have been justly defined and approved by the council and consent 
of the magnates, and the common assent of the republic, the 
authority of the king or prince preceding has the vigour of law.”™ 
Here our unwritten common law is derived from the concurring 
authority of the king, the great, and the common assent of the 
republic. This third branch of authority is evidently that which 
arose from the popular representation. 

Ina, in his introduction to his laws, mentions distinctly the 
three orders of the nation as assisting and concurring in their 
formation. “ My bishops and all caldormcn, and the eldest 
rntan of my people, and a great collection of God’s servants."” 
Here the nobles, the people, and the clergy, are distinctly recog¬ 
nised. 


1 LittUton, Ten. lib. ii. •. 164. * Coke on LiUl. p. 109. 

' ** Dc tftmhhH eiTiUle ejiudera comiUliM, duo* cirei, et de quoiibet barfo, duo* 
boixeneee." Bndy, p. 54. 

“ Bracton, c. L p. 1. » Wilk. Lef. Sax. p. 14. 
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That in addition to the clergy and greater nobles, there were 
other members of the witena-gemot; that thegns or ministri,® and 
milites, or a rank in the community called afterwards knights, 
w'ere among these other members; and that there were other 
persons there, who were neither clergy, nobles, knights, thegns 
nor ministri, and who, being mentioned without designation, in 
an age when all were so tenacious of their rank, may be reason¬ 
ably considered to have been of an inferior order, are facts 
proved by the expressions used in many Anglo-Saxon charters, 
and by the signatures to them. 

A charter of Ethelbald, in 7:)6, is sifjned by the king, two bishops, two 
comites, a dux, an abbas, and by six persons without any note of their 
quality >’ 

A charter of Elhelred, expressed to be made “ with the consent and license 
of my optimates and other Jideles," is signed by the king, two archbishops, 
SIX bishops, four duces, six abbots, len ministri, and by two without any title.'' 

A charter of Ethelwulph is signed by the king, archbishop, two duces, and 
by twenty-three without a title. It is endorsed by two abbots, seven presby. 
tors, SIX deacons, and by three without a title ' 

A charter of Sigered, expressed to be made “ with the advice and consent 
of my pnncipes,” is signed by the king, archbishop, two abbots, one presbyter, 
one comes, and by /tmr without a title ‘ 

A charter of Ceoiwulf is signed by the king, archbishop, two bishops, a 
aubregulus, ten duces, three abbots, two presbyters, and by five without a title.' 

A charter of Ofl'a is signed by the king, queen, one archbishop, three 
bishops, five ablnits, two pnncipes, one dux, one prelect, and by eight without 
a title “ Another of OfFa's has two without a title.' 

A charter ofCenwulf, made “ with the advice and consent of my optimates,” 
is signed by the king, queen, archbishop, four bishops, five duces, and by one 
without a title " 

A charter of Berthtwulf, mentioned to be made before the king and proceres, 
and that the optimates adjudged, and that the king before his archontes did it, 
18 signed by the king, queen, four bishops, one abbot, eight duces, and by six 
without a title,' 

A charter of Edward, the son of Alfred, made “ with the testimony of the 
bishops, and princes, and some senators subject to them," is signed by the king, 
the ruler of Murcia and his lady, three bishops, two duces, two ministri, and 
by one without a title r 

A charter of Burghred, made “ with the advice and license of all my pro- 
ceres,” IB signed by the king, queen, four bishops, len duces, and by ten without 
a title.' 

A charter of Eldward, m 908, is signed by the king, archbishop, four bishops 
king’s brother and two sons, five duces, four presbyters, eighteen ministri, and 
by three without a title ' 

A charter of Edward the Confessor to the Abbey of Westminster, is signed 

* The Saxon word used to express minister is ihegn. In Henry (be First’s lime 
thegn IS mentioned as if analuffous lo baron For a legal otfonce the fine of a 
oomos was ten mance - thanii vet borones quinque. Wdk. Leg 350. 

s MSS Cott. Aug. A. 3. s Ibid ' Ibid 

' Dugdile, Mon. Aog. p. 33. ‘ MSS Aug. A. 3. * Ibid. 

' Heining Chart, p. 18. * Ibid. p. 33. 

' Ibid, qx 38. Another of Bcrlhlwuir is signed by eeren without a uUe, p. 334 

s Ibid. p. 65. s Ibid. p. 87. * Dugd. Moo. p. 37. 
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by the king, queen, two archbishops, eight bishops, seven abbots, the chan¬ 
cellor, four duces, six ministri, and by four without a titled 

A charter of Edgar is signed by the king, two archbishops, three bishops, 
three alibots, four duces, four ministri, and by fifteen otkert toithout a title.'^ 

A charter of Cnut is signed by the king, queen, two archbishops, six bishops, 
seven duces, seven milites, seven abbots, and by five without a title ;■' and this 
IS expressed to be made with the advice and decree of the archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, and of my other fideltum.’ 

A charter of EMgar in 973, besides the king, two archbishops, three bishops, 
three abbots, four duces, and four disc-thegns, has twerUy-one without a title 
among the according persons.' 

In a charter of Edward the Confessor, the consenting persons are the king, 
two archbishops, three bishops, the chancellor, a notary, five abbots, fbur 
duces, a chamberlain, a stallere, and two without a title i 

From these instances it is manifest that there were members of 
the witena-gemot who w'ere distinguished by no rank or title of 
honour, like the duces, earls, thcgns, or mmistn, and milites, and 
who had no other dignity than that of being part of the gemot, 
and therefore signed the charters without any designation of pe- 
’’culiar quality. These untitled persons suit the situation of those 
who were sent by the cities and burghs. Such would be but 
plain citizens and burgesses, who had no rank in tlie state by 
which they could be designated. 

That thegns, or ministri, and milites, were always members of 
the witcna-gemot, will be sufficiently manifested by the following 
instances, as well as by some of those already adduced. It will 
be hereafter shown, m considering the dignity of thcgns, or thanes, 
that the superior thanes, also called king’s thegns, had under 
them inferior thcgns, who were named inedemc, or middling 
thegns. As Dumesd.ay-book mentions thanes holding land, with 
their milites under them, who were also landed [iropnctors, we 
may presume that the Saxon term of the middling thanes, was 
first used to mark those who arc in Domesday called their milifcs, 
espcciallv as Alfred translated the milites of Bede by the word 
thegn. llut the term cniht was also coming into use lieforc the 
Conquest for the same class; and afterwards ffie word knights 
was their established English denomination, ns indites was the 
Latin one. That the Saxons had a dignity and class of persons 
analogous to the Norman knight has already Irecn proved; one 
authority will be hereafter noticed which ajijilics the word drone 
to tins celebrated class of our ]X)pulation. 

I" Du)td Mon. p. 63 ' Ibid. p. 66. ■* MSS. Auf. A. 3. 

* Mon p« 286. ^ Ibid p. 244. ** Hit tettibot eoncoTdanuhu$.'* 

* Dugd Mon. p. 238. In t cbirler graniod bj Wthtrod, il it tUUd ihtl it vm 

conBrraed in 716, id Ibe tynod held it Clovethoc, by the autboriiy of thooe whoM 

otmtHi follow. It It tinned by tike trchbithop, thirteen bithopt, ten pretbylert, one 
detcon, two tbboU, two prepotili, one earl, and twenty otbera who htee no liUoa. 
Attle'a Chartera, MS. No. 2 In 1016 u a charter of Cnut aigned prclatea and 
duo«a, and aUo by a prepoaiiua, two oiinitlrk, and by four oUiart wUb ii.> quality 
utnexod. Art. Ch. No. 31, 
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It has been already intimated that Saxon superior thegns were 
classed as the Norman barons, and it is probable that the secondary 
or middling thegns were similar to the Norman knights. But 
although mililes were in the Anglo-Saxon wilena-gemot, as well 
as thegns, yet, as all the milites, or secondary thegns, were too 
numerous to be there, the inference seems indisputable that those 
who were present did not come with any personal right of being 
members, but w'ere sent as the elected representatives of others, 
either of their own class, or of all the freeholders in the county 
whom they preceded in rank. 

The following examples will add more information on these 
subjects : 

A charter of Ceolulf, in 803, is signed by the king, archbishop, two bishops, 
three duces, one presbyter, and hy thirteen mihtes 

One of Ethelstan has the names of the king, archbishop, eight bishops, four 
duces and twenty marked mil and mi, which may either mean miles or 
minister.' 

One of Cnut, stated to be •' with these witnesses consenting,” and “ under 
the testimony of the optirnates," is signed by the king, queen, two arch¬ 
bishops, nine bishops, four duces, eight abbots, and four milites.t 

One of Ethelstan has the king, archbishop, five bishops, three duces, and 
seven ministri " 

Eadwig’s charters exliibit to us, in one, the king, his brother, archbishop, 
two bl^hop^ five duces, and eight,ministri, in the other, besides the clergy, 
SIX duces and six persons marked m ' 

Besides one of EiJgar’s, signed by sixteen m, and another by twenty-nx 
WMS," there is another, expressed to be “confirmed at Ixindon by the common 
council of his optimate-,” winch is signed by four minislrt " 

In 958, a charter of Edgar’s made “ with the advice of my optirnates," adds, 
“ these witnesses consenting, whose names follow according to the dignity of 
each.” The names are, the king’s, two archbishops, six bishops, the king’s 
nviB, a former queen, three abbots, seven duces, and iixly minulri “ 

A charter of Wulfere, m 664, made “ with the accompanying kings, fathers, 
and duces, is signed by tlie king, by three other kings of the octarchy, hia 
brother, and two sisters, archbishop, four bishops, two presbyters, one abbot, 
three principos, and five minuirt ,” and it is added, " by the rest of the ojdt- 
mate! and minutri of the king ”i' 

Edmund’s charter, in 942, is signed by eleven milites;'! another in 941, by 
fourteen ininistri.' So one ol Eldred’s has nine ministri ,* another, marked as 
with the consent “ heroicoruin viroruni,” has also nine ministri ' One of 
Ethclstan’s is signed by eleven miiii8lri.“ One of Cnut, “ with the advice of 
twenty ministri, among others.”' 

Of Etholrcd’s charters, one contains fifleen ministri among the concurring 
persons;* another is made with the advice of forty-three ministri, among 


f M.SS. Aug. A. S. ' Ibid. i Ibid, 

k Ibid. ' Ibid. ■* Ibid. 

* Dug Mun. 17. One of the pcrions, among the kings that ngn, la MasetwtM 
Arehipirita. This wu a sea.king. Another has twelve ministri. p. Ml. 

* Dug. Mon. p. lOS. a Ibid. p. 66. s Ibid. p. 287. 

' Ibid. 214. M aanther in 940, has twenty.three minietri. Aug. A. 2. 

* Aug. A. 2. • Dogd. Mon. 91$. • Hem. Chart p. 19. 

* Dugd. 976. AnoUmr of bis is tigni^ by tweaty.«ix ministri, ibid. p. 9W. 

' Dugd. p. 9$d. 
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others;* another, in 1006, among the “ eapiCTtes,” or unse men, placet twenty- 
one mmitlrt and also ten ministri in 1001.* 

On so important a subject it may be proper to adduce a few 
more examples: 

A charter of Edgar, in 970, gives strong evidence on this subject: it is 
signed by the king, two archbishops, eleven bishops, the queen, eleven abbots, 
nine duces, and twenty-six milites, of knights; and there are added these 
words, “ With many others of all the dignities and primates of my kingdom.”* 

It IS obvious from this document that the witena-gemot con¬ 
sisted not only of the prelates, abbots, and nobles, but of knights 
and many others, who arc called dignitates et primates.'* 

Another charter of EWgar is signed by the king, one archbishop, twelve 
bishops, twelve abbots, si.x duces, and twenty-eight indites, or knighis.' 

One of Cnut is signed hy the king, queen, two archbishops, eleven bishops, 
eight abbots, three earls, five mdites, and five others called satraps. 

That this was part of tlic witcna-gcmot is manifest, because 
^nc of the Comites exjiresses, in addition to his'■signature, that 
it was the dccietum sapicntum, the decree of the wise men.'* 

The Saxon ('Iironiclc obviously alludes to the mcmliers and as¬ 
sembly of the witeiia-gcmot when it mentions that William the 
t/onqueror wore his crown every year, in Easter, at Winchester; 
on Whitsuntide, at Westminster; and in mid-wintcr at Glouces¬ 
ter; and then wcic with him all the nee men over all England; 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, and carls, thegns, and emhtas.' It 
IS not at all jirobable that thegns and knights would have been 
jiart of the t’onquoror's p.irliamcnt if they had not Iieon consti¬ 
tuent parts of the national council before his invasion. 

That the ihogii, or mmistci, was also sometimes a miles, I infer 
tiorn observing that one of Edgar’s charters is signed by eight 
with the designation ot miles, some ol whose names 1 recognise 
in other chaitcrs of the same king, where they arc denoted as 
mmistn.'’ That thegn is sometimes translated minister, many 
charters and Saxon documents show ;*! hut there is one that has 
come down to us winch actually distinguishes the inmistri from 
the nobilcs : it is signed by the king, the archbishop, four bishops, 
six duces, one abbot, three nohtles, and rune minmtri.'' 

That the witcna-gcmot contained some who had lands, and 
some who had none, and therefore did not sil in tfiat assembly hy 
virtue of their baronies, or landed property, may lie justly in¬ 
ferred from an important charter of Kcnulf, king of Mercia, in 
the year 811. 

■ Dtigd p 2C1. ‘ ^ Ibid. 270. 

* Ibid. 317. nrtcen miniatn nign anolher, p. 31S. 

* Compare Ibo chirlera id Du^dale, p. 2i 1, wilii llioac in p. and 103 

^ Otlc’f SenpL »ol. Hi. p. 517. ‘ p 520. 

** Ibid p 523 • Sai. Cbron p 190. 

^ Compare lha chartera id Diigd. Mon. p. 211* witli ihoac lo p. Ml, and 103, 

« And ao Alfred Iranalatc# the Lalin of Bede. ^ Dufd. Mon. p. 230. 
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It BtatCB that the king called to the consecration of the church, “the whole 
of the optimates of Mercia; the bishops, princes, earls, procurotorea, and my 
relations, the kings of Kent and Essex, with all who were present, witnesses, 
in our synodical councils.” The king adds, “ With all the optimates of 
Mercia m tbbee synods, with unanimous advice, I gladly gave my gifts to 
all the archontes of Mercia, and of the other provinces, in gold, in silver, and 
in all my utensils, and in chosen steeds; that is, to each according to the 
dignity of his degree; and on all who had not lands 1 bestowed a pound m 
the purest silver, and m the purest gold . and to every presbyter one marc ; 
and to every servant of God one shilling; and these gifts are not to be num¬ 
bered, as It became our royal dignity i 

This important charter not only proves that some of the mem¬ 
bers of the Witcna-jgemot had no lands, but it seems to intimate 
that they met m three chambers. The expression “ in three 
synods,” coupled with “ the unammouTadvice,” loads the mind to 
ask whether it does not refer to the three orders of clergy, nobles, 
and commons meeting in separate synods, rather than to three 
successive meetings of the same synod. The practice from the 
time that the meetings of parliament become distinctly visible to 
us has been such separate meetings, with the custom of all uniting 
together when the king was present. The natural force of the 
words “ three synods ” is to express three distinct councils, not 
three sittings of the same council. 

There is a charter, dated 970, in Ingulf, which, besides the clergy, 
duces, and ministers, has fourteen signatures without any desig- 
nat]on.'‘ 

In one a person signs himself as both sacerdos and minister, as 
if the minister was a qualification distinct from, and additionalto, 
that of priest. 

In 833, the king says he makes his charter before the bishops, 
and greater proceres of all England, as if the proccrcs had been 
intw 9 divisions—the majores and the minores.' 

The same distinction is expressly mentioned in 851. The op¬ 
timates of tlie universal concilii, of the whole council, are noticed ; 
and Ingulf says, “ in this council, many, tarn rnajorcs quam mi¬ 
nores, became afflicted with an epidemical disease.’”” 

] Dugd. Mon. 189. It im ttgned by only tho kingf, tho two other kings, archbishop, 
twelve biihops, and eleven duces, which shows that only a part of the witene-gemot 
signed this charter. Some of the SUxon charters have been supposed to be mrged 

i ost lAer the Conquest The obscrvaiion baa been made niuch too indiscrimmately. 
Jut though the nionka may have aonielimea pretended to more grants of land, and 
of eiemptiont than they were eniiUcd to, their own interest would lead them to be 
correct in their forma and phrases of tho documents they adduced. In the above 
citaliona 1 have endeavoured to avoid all that seemed doubtful, but we cannot believe 
that the monk# would expora themselves to immediate detection by introducing into 
the witeoa-gemot those classea who were never there. Therefore even surrrpwtious 
charters would throw light on this subject Prscureferet, or attoroeys, imply repre* 
•enUtion. 

^Ingutr, Hist p. 117. ‘Ibid, pu 10. 

* Ibid. p. 16. In (he same sense Eadmer menUoos ^ toUm regni nobtlitatcm, 
minm-fm *' p 56. 
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This distinction of the greater from the less barons, or proceres, 
in.the Anglo-Saxon times, shows that there were two classes of 
them in the national council before the Conquest That the ma- 
jorcs, or greater barons, answered to our present House of Peers, 
and were, like them, called individually to parliament by the 
king’s writ of summons, and that the others were to be sent like 
our Commons, we may safely infer from the provisions of Magna 
Charta; “We will cause to be summoned the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, carls, and greater barons, majores baroncs, sepa¬ 
rately, by our letters ; and besides, we will cause to be summoned, 
in general, by our sheriffs and bailiffs, all those who hold of us in 
capite ait a certain day, at the end of forty days at least, at a 
certain place,” &c.“ The provisions of Magna Charta were not 
claimed as innovations, but as the ancient rights and jinvileges of 
the nation. 

The same distinction of the inferior barons from the superior 
j;hauit>or of them, is expressively mentioned in the life of Beckel, 
by Ins contemporary secretary. 

After stating that the king apjiointcd a general council, or jiar- 
hament, to incot at Northampton, he says, “ On the second day 
the bishops, earls, and all the barons were sitting.”” In the dis¬ 
cussion the bishops said, “ We sit here not as bishops, but as 
b,irons; vou are barons and we are barons, your ])ccrs.”i’ He 
afterwards adds, “ The king exacted from the carls and barons 
their judgment of the archbishoji.” Then follows this important 
jiassasrc . “ Some sheriffs and barons of the second dignity are 
called in, ancient in days, that they may fie added to them, and 
fio present at the judgment.”1 

These last quotations jirove that there were barons of the second 
dignity distinct from the greater, not only in John but in Hcney 
the Second’s times; and by comparing them with the expressions 
of Ingulf, It IS obvious that the same distinction prevailed in the 
Saxon times. The passage from Stephanides also implies that, 
until called in, the minor barons were not sitting with the pcxirs. 

The expressions of the writers immediately after the Conquest, 
in describing the national council, show that it consisted of other 
classes besides the nobles and clergy, because it is not likely that 
the three first Norman sovereigns would have intrfxluced, as there 
IS no evidence that they did introduce, a more popular represen¬ 
tation. Thus of Henry the First it is said, by Peter of Blois, 

“ Having appointed a most di.stinguished council at lAindon, as 
well of tbe bishops and abbots of all the clergy of England, as of 
the carls, barons, optimates and proceres of all his kingilom.”' The 
optimates and proceres express members different from the earls, 
and barons, and additional to them. 

■ StstDtea of the realm, p. 10 ° W. Stephan, p. 35. rlbid. p. 37. 

1 Ibid. p. 48. ' PeL Bleaa. HuL p. 138. 

VOU II. 36 
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So the Saxon Chronicle mentions of the same king, Henry the 
First, that he “ sent his writs over all England, and commanded 
his bishops and his abbots, and all his thegns, that they should 
come to ins ge-witena-mot at Candlernas-day at Gloucester; and 
they did so : and the king bade them choose an archbishop. The 
bishops chose one, but it is added, that the monks, the eorles, and 
the thegnas, opposed him.’” So it is mentioned four years aftei- 
wards, that Henry held all his “ hired,” meaning his council, at 
Windsor, at Christmas ; and that all the head men, lay and clergy 
that were m England, were there; and it adds, that the arch¬ 
bishop, bishops, and abbots, and the earls, and all the thegns, that 
were there, swore fidelity to his daughter.' These passages con¬ 
cur with the preceding to show that the witena-gemot here con¬ 
tained other members, called thegns, in addition to the earls and 
clergy. 

Recollecting preceding facts, and the immemorial custom ol 
the united assent ol King, Lords, and Commons being given to 
all our statute-laws, without any record of the commencement of 
their concurrence, the following passages of the unanimous con¬ 
sent of the whole council in the Anglo-Saxon times, and of their 
being the council of the whole nation, seem very much to imply a 
unanimity of more bodies or classes than one single assembly of 
assenting nobles: 

“ With the unanimous consent of the whole of the present council.”" 

“ With the common gratuitous council and consent of all the magnates of 
the kingdom."’ 

" When (948) the universal magnates of the kingdom, summoned by the 
royal edict, as well the archbishop, bishops, and abbots, as the other proreres 
and opltmates of the whole kingdom, had met together at London, to treat of 
the public affairs of the whole kingdom 

“947. Who at London in a common council before the archbishop, bishops, 
and the magnates of the whole land "* 

So Egbert says; 

“With the license and consent of llio whole of our nation, and with the 
unanimity of all the optiinates ”r 

So a charter of Etheired mentions, emphatically, “ with the 
unanimous legal council, and most eijual judgment, of the bishops, 
duces, and all the optimates of this kingdom.” And a charter of 
Burhred, in 864, is made “ with the consent and license of all 
our senate of bishojis, princes, and of all our optimates together.” 
.\nother document says, “ witli the testimony of the bishops and 
princes, and of some senators suited to them.'"' All these ex- 

' Su. Chron. 334, 335. That thane* or Ihcgn* made part of the witcna-genio ti* 
eipreaaly declared by Edgar; for he aays, “ I and my thegna* will,” &c. Wilk. p. 60. 

' Sax. Chron. p. 330. " Ingulf, p. 15. ' Ibid. p. 13 

• Ibid. p. 38. * Ibid p. 39. r MSS. CUud. c. 9. 

> MSa Ck«d. and Hem. Chart 63. 65. 
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pressions seem not to suit an assembly that consisted merely of 
nobles and clergy. 

Hence, when we read that William the Conqueror adds, “By 
the common council of all our kingdom,”* and that his son Henry 
the First uses the words “By the common council of the barons,’”’ 
ve appear not to err when we infer that the words common 
council express a united councd of more classes and bodies than 
one. It is thus the terms have been immemorially used in the city 
of London. Its lord mayor, aldermen, and the elected deputies 
of Its wards, form, when all assemble, its common council; yet 
the aldermen have a separate court, with separate powers and 
(invileges, and at times, like the mayor, act distinctly and apart. 
There is every reason to suppose that this civic constitution of 
the metropolis originated in the Anglo-Saxon times. 

But this meaning of the terms “common council” is not left 
merely to our conjecture, it is the actual meaning given to the 
words by the most ancient writ of electing citizens and burgesses 
to parliament that has survived to us. It occurs among the Rolls 
of the 23d Edward the First. 


We command and firmly enjoin you, that of the aforesaid county you 
cause to be elected, without delay, two knights, and from every city of the 
same county two citizens, and from every-burgh two burgesses, of the more 
di-screct and able to labour, and cause them to come to us at the aforesaid day 
and place; so that the Mid knights may have then there full and sufficient 
povver for themselves, and for the community of the aforesaid county: and the 
said citizens and burgesses for themselves, and for the community of the 
aforesaid cities and burghs, distinct from them, to do there what shall be 
ordained from the common council (de commum consiiio) in the premises ”<i 


Here the words common council arc applied to express the de- 
liberate determinations of the whole body of the parliament in its 
three estates of king, lords, and commons. 

If only the nobles and clergy, as nobles or barons, had formed 
the witena-gemot, there seems to he no reason why so many and 
such various phrases should have been u,sed in the Anglo-4xon 
documents to express its members. If they bad been of one 
Class only, one uniform and simple denomination would have been 
more natural: but if the witena-gemot was a complex body, and, 
besides the nob es, comprised knights of the shires, citizens and 
urpesse*?, as all our parliaments since the Conquest seem to have 
tiphed ‘I’c cause of their apjiellations Ixnng n.ul- 

The force of all the preceding circumstances, considered with¬ 
out reference to any theory, and taken together, seems to me to 
suit better the constitution of our present parliament than any 


• Wilk. Concil. p 838. 

preceding M»gn» Ch«rta, llu( do 

' i'MT:;irBre5;.'"p"5r 
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senate composed merely of nobility and clergy. Although we 
have no direct evidence from records that the cities and burghs 
were represented in the witena-gemot, yet there seems to be si^i- 
cient probabilities of evidence that the fact was so. The claim 
of the borough of Barnstaple, in Devonshire, must have consider¬ 
able weight on our judgments when we reflect on this subject. In 
a iietition to parliament, presented in the reign of Edward the 
Third, this boiough claimed to have been chartered by Athelstan, 
with several jirivilcges, and to have sent, from time immemorial, 
burgesses to pailiamont. Its claims were investigated by jurors 
legally appointed, and though from the loss of the charter the 
other immunities were not confirmed, its right of sending bur¬ 
gesses was admitted to continue.*' In Edward the Second’s 
reign the borough of St. Alban’s stated, in a petition to parlia¬ 
ment, that they, as the other burgesses of the kingdom, ought to 
come, by two common burgesses, to the parliament of the king¬ 
dom when that should happen to lie summoned, as they have been 
accustomed to come in all past times; but that the shenfl’, to 
favour the abbot, had refused to return them. The answer to tins 
petition was not a denial of the right, but a reference to the 
Chancery, to sec if Oiey had been accustomed to come.* The 
right liere claimed is not rested on any particular charter, but on 
the ancient usage of the country. 

Ill the 51st Edward the Third, the Commons stated that, “of 
the common right of the Kingdom, two persons arc and will be 
chosen to lie in parliament for the community of the said coun¬ 
ties, except the prelates, dukes, earls, and barons, and such as 
liold by barony; and besides cines ;ind burghs, who ought to 
choose of thomsches such a» should answei for them.*' Here also 
the privilege of pailianicntary repiesentation is not rested on any 
dated law or loyal charter, but on the common right of the kingdom. 

There is a jiassage in the laws of Ethelstan that seems to me 
to relate to the witena-gemot, and to the rcprcscntatncs of burghs. 
If It has this reference, it shows the punishment that was provided 
tor those who, when chosen for the burghs, neglected to attend 
the gemot: 

“ If any one shall forsake the gemot three times he shall pay a 
fine to the king tor his contumacy, and shall be summoned seven 
nights before the gemot meets. If he will not then act rightly, 
(that IS, attend,) nor |)ay for tins contumacy, then all the yldestan 
men that belong to that burgh shall ride and take aw ay all that 
he assesses, and set him to bail.”* 

The cxiiensc, trouble, suspension of business, and occasional 
danger, which the burgesses, especially tlie more distant, would 

-* Lord pTtilclon remarked llm important document in bia Iliatorj of Heor/ II 
vol. 111 . pw 413. 

• Plic. PAfUiin. Tol i. p. 357. ^ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 36y. • Wilk» Leg Six. p, 60, 
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often experience from the perils of travelling, and the violence of 
the great, in attending the witena-gemot, must have made many 
persons backward m frequenting it, especially when they had been 
chosen without desiring the distinction. This law seems directed 
to counteract this disposition. 

That it w'as no common gemot appears from the next provi¬ 
sion of the same law', which supposes a reluctance in the yldeslan 
men to inflict the punishment enjoined, and therefore imposes a 
fine on every one that would not ride with his companions to exe¬ 
cute the law. It proceeds to forbid all revenge for the punish¬ 
ment, and directs the same loss of profjerty on the avenger as 
had been attached to the person that would not attend the gemot. 

I cannot think that the seventy of this law wanted for enforcing 
attendance on a mere folc or shire-gemot, for which there wcic 
so many inducements from its vicinity and popularity. Hence 
I think It relates to the great national council, to which only the 
• word gemot, by itself, properly applies. The word gemot is fre- 
(jiiently thus used to express the witena-gemot.*' 

That every freeman had his definite rights, and every land its 
definite burthens and services, knowm and established bv law and 
custiim. IS apjiarcnt from numerous Anglo-Saxon documents 
which have survived to us, and is fully shown by Domesday- 
book, in which the commissioners appointed by the Conqueror 
made a sjiccific return of the gelding lands ami burghs of the 
country, and stated the individual ji.aymcnts and share of military 
builhcns to which each was sub)cct, and which only could he 
cl.iimed from him according to law and aiieicnt tiisloin. The 
act of the national legislalure to whirh, by Ins rcjirescntativcs, he 
assented, could alone subject him lo further burthens. These 
dchnitc, individual rights favour the sup])osition that the witona- 
gemol, in order to afl'cet the projierty and cxcmjitions of tlie free 
class of the people, must have consisted of more orders than that 
of the nobility and clergy, and the |irohahiliIies, on the whole, 
seem to be that the witena-gemol very much resembled our pre¬ 
sent parliaments. 

Dr. Brady’s assertions, in his treatise on Imroughs, that “ there 
were no citizens, burgesses, or tenants of ilie king’s demesnes 
summoned to great councils or parliaments until the 23d of Ed¬ 
ward the First”' is not supported by the authorities which he 
adduces, but rests on his mistaken supposition that the first writ, 
now existing, of that year, in which the sherifT was directed to 
proceed to the election of citizens and burgesses^ was the first 
time that they were elected at all, although there is nothing in 
that writ which marks it to have been the commencement of an 

^ Wilk. Le| Stx. p. 63, 69,116, 146, itc, ‘ Bridj oo Bor. p, 68. 

t He girei il m bu book, p. 51. 
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innovation so momentous, and although one of the next docu¬ 
ments which he produces shows that the government attempted 
to get money from the burghs without cmling their representa¬ 
tives into par[iament.'‘ The true inference from all his documents 
is, that the writs for the election of burgesses now existing are 
but the copies of more ancient forms, and the repetition of a pre- 
scrmtive custom which has no known commencement. 

That they were not regularly summoned will appear probable 
when the frequent violences of power, and all the irregularities 
of those disturbed times are duly considered. 

That kings may have sometimes lieen content with the money 
they obtained from the barons and the counties, or may have 
sometimes procured it, by persuasion or threats, from the burghs 
separately, as Edward the Fiist attempted in the instance alluded 
to, are also credible facts; but the fact that he was obliged to 
solicit the grant from the burghs, is evidence that he had not the 
legal jiower of raising it without their consent; and their right 
to give this consent is evidence of the existence of their constitu¬ 
tional privilege of not being taxed without their own consent; 
and this truth confirms all the reasoning which makes it ]irobable 
that their representatives wcio called to the Saxon witena-gemot 
when It was intended tliat the burghs should contiibutc to the 
taxation. It does not at all shake this general principle that .some 
new burghs attained the iinvilege within the peiiod ot historical 
record.' 

We know what was necessary to exalt a ccorl to a thegn, but 
we cannot distinctly ascertain all the qualifications w Inch enti¬ 
tled persons to a seat m the witcna-gemot. There is, however, 
one curious passage which ascertains that a certain amount of 
property was an indisjiensable requisite, and that acquired pro¬ 
perty xvould answer this purpose as well as hereditary property. 
Tlic possession hero statod to be necessary w'as forty hides of 
land. The whole incident is so curious as to lie worth transcrib¬ 
ing.—Guddinund desired in matrimony the daughter of a great 
man, but liccaiiso he had not the lordship of forty hides of mnd, 
be could not, though noble, be reckoned among the piocercs; 


^ Ibid. p. 66. One writ mcnlioni that the rnayor^ ftherifTa^ aldermen, and all the 
communiliea of the city had granted him a atxlh of their movables, and the other, 
reciting thii as an oxamptc, directs the commissioners to ask (ad pelondum) this of 
the demesne oiltea in the four counties mentioned, and to go with the aheriffs to 
them to require and efficaciously induce them to make a similar grant. P. 67. 

' The ancient charters of London, or copies of them recited in aathentic cliarters, 
exist from the time of Henry the First, but none contain the grant of its right of 
•ending repreaentatiroa. The just inferenco seems to bo that this constitutional 
right had been eetablisbed tong before. There la no charter existing, and norw 
hare been known to exist, that confers the right on eny of the ancient burghs. This 
appears to tne to show that it was the sncient immemorial right of all burghs or 
cities, btfmnmg with their existence, and consuluttooaHy alliehed to it, and not 
flowing from anj specific grant. 
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and therefore she refused him. He went to his brother, the abbot 
of Ely, complaining of his misfortune. The abbot fraudulently 
gave him possessions of the monastery sufficient to make up the 
deficiency. This circumstance attests that nobility alone was 
not sufficient for a seat among the witan, and that forty hides of 
land was an indispensable qualification."’ 

I cannot avoid mentioning one person’s designation, which 
seems to have the force of expressing an elected member. Among 
the persons signing to the act of the gemot at Cloveshoc, in 824, 
IS, “ Ego Beoiina elcctus consent, et subscrib.” “ 


CHAPTER V. 


Witena-Gemot.—How convened.—Times and Places of meeting.— Its 
Business and Power 

Thev were convened bv the king’s writ. Several passages in 
the writers of tins period mention that they assemnlcd at the 
summons of the king. “ On a pasehal solemnity all the greater 
men, the clergy, and the laity of all the land, met at the king's 
court, to celebrate the festival called by him.”' In 1048, the 
Saxon Chronicle says, “ the king sent after all his witan, and 
bade them come to Gloucester a little after the feast of Saint 
Mary.”'' In one MS. in the year 99,3, the king says, “ 1 ordered 
a synodale council to be held at Winton on the day of Pdn- 
tecost.”' 

The times of their meeting seem to have been usually the great 
festivals of the church, as Christmas, Easter, and Wnitsiintide; 
and of these, if we may judge by its licing more frequently men¬ 
tioned, Easter was the favourite pcriodl But their meetings 
w-ere not confined to these seasons; for we find that they some¬ 
times took place in the middle of Lent,'* near the feast of .Saint 
Mary,* July,' September, and October.* One ancient law-lxwik, 
the Mirror, mentions “ that Alfred caused the earls to meet for 
the state of the kingdom, and ordained for a perpetual usage, 
that twice in the year, or oftener, if need were, during peace, 
they should assemble together at Ixmdon to sjicak their minds 

“ 3 Gale'a Script, p. 513. " ArtleV MS. Ctiirten, No. 12. 

• 3 G«le. Script 393. <■ 8*x. Chroo. p, 163. 

' MS. Cl.ud. c. 9, p. 192. >“ Six. Chron. let. 

* Six. Cbron. 163. ' AiUo't MS. Ctiart. No. 2 

I Six Cbron. 164. Ueounf. Cbirt. 50. 
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for the guiding of the people; how to keep from offences; live 
in quiet, and have right done them by ascertained usages and 
sound judgment.’”* We may add, that annual and more frequent 
meetings are often mentioned, but never annual elections. 

The place of their assembly was not fixed. After Egbert’s 
accession, the gemot was convened at London, at Kingston, at 
Wilton, Wmton, Cloveshoe, Dorchester, Cyrneceaster, Caine, 
Ambresbury, Oxford, Gloucester, Ethelwaraburh, Kyrtlenegum, 
and other places.* Perhaps the place of their meeting depended 
on the king’s residence at the time, and was fixed by his con¬ 
venience. 

Our monarchs seem to have maintained their influence in the 
witena-gemots by their munificence. One account of their meet¬ 
ing in the time of Edgar is thus given . “All England rejoicing 
in the [ilacid leisure of tranquil peace, it happened that on a 
certain paschal solcmnitj' all the majores of all the country, as 
well clergy as laymen, of both orders and jirofessions, met at the.*- 
royal court called by him to celebrate the festivity, and to be 
honoured by him with royal gifts. Having celebrated the divine 
mysteries with all alacrity and joy, all -went to the palace to 
relresh their bodies. Some days having been passed away, the 
king’s hall resounded with acclamations. The streets murmured 
with the busy hum of men. None felt entirely a refusal of the 
royal munificence; for all were magnificently rewarded with pre¬ 
sents ol various sort and value, in vessels, vestments, or the best 
horses.J 

The king presided at the witena-gemots, and sometimes, fier- 
haps always, addressed them. In 993 vve liave this account of a 
royal sjicech. The king says, in a charter which recites what 
had passed at one of their meetings, “ 1 benignantly addressed 
to them salutary and pacific words. I admonished all—that 
tliose things which were worthy oi the Creator, and serviceable 
to the health of my soul, or to my royal dignity, and w'hich ought 
to prevail as projier for the English jieople, they might, with the 
Linl’s assistance, discuss in common.”** The sjieecm of Edgar, 
in favour of the monks, is stated at length in one of our old 
chroniclers.* 

It has lieen already mentioned, that one of their duties was to 
elect their sovereign, and to assist at his coronation. Another 
was to co-operato with the king in making laws. Thus Bede 
say.s, of tlie earliest laws wc have, that Ellieibcrt established them 
“ with the counsel of liis wise men.”'*' The introductory passages 

*' Mirr»r, c. i. t. S. 

' S.I. rtiron. 143.161, 168, 134,138,163, 146. Herainj 93. MS. Coll.Anir. 3, 

30 A.llo*. MS Quit. No. 8, No 13 MS. Clcop. R 13. MS a«od c. 9,131 

1 3 G>le Script, p. S9S. ‘ MS. Claud, c. 9, p. 133. 

' Eih, Abb. Ailr. ■ Bede, lib. ii. e. 6. 
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of the Anglo-Saxon laws which exist, usually express that they 
were made with the concurrence of the witan. 

The witena-gemot appears also to have made treaties jointly 
with the king; for the treaty with Guthrun and the Danes thus 
begins: “ This is the treaty which iElfred, king, and Gythrun, 
king, and all the witan of England, and all the people in East 
Anglia, (that is, the Danes,) have made and fastened with oath.”" 
In 1011, It IS said, that the king and his witan sent to the Danes 
and desired peace, and promised tribute and supply." On another 
occasion the Saxon Chronicle states, that the king sent to the 
hostile fleet an caldornian, who, with the word of the king and 
his wntan, made peace with them.i’ In 1016, it expresses that 
Eadric, the ealdonnan, and the witan who were there, counselled, 
that the kings (Edmund and Canute) should make peace between 
111001.1 In 1002, the king ordered, and his witan, the money to 
1)0 paid to the Danes, and jicacc to be made.'' The treaty printed 
..jii Wilkins’ Leges Anglo-Saxonicas, p. 104, is said to have been 
made by the king and his witan. 

They are also mentioned to us as assisting the king in directing 
the military preparations of the kingdom. Thus, in 992, the 
Saxon Chronicle says, that the king ordered, and all his witan, 
that man should gather together all the ships that were to go to 
London.”* In 999, the king with his witan, ordered that both 
tlie ship t\ rde and the land fyrde should l)e led against the Danes.* 
8o, m 1052, the king decreed, and his witan, that man should 
jiroceed with the ships to Sandwich; and they set Raulf, corl, 
and Oddan, eorl, to heafod-mannum (to lie the head-men) thereto." 

Im|)eachments of great men wcie mailc before the witcna- 
gernot. Some instances may be concisely narrated. In 1048, 
the king, conceiving that he had cause of complaint against tlie 
family of the famous Godwin, convened the witena-gemot. The 
iamily armed. The witan ordered that both sides should desist 
from hostilities, and that the king should give God’s peace and 
his full friendship to both sides. Then the king and his witan 
directed another witena-gemot to lie assembled at London on the 
next harvest equinox, and the king ordered the army on the south 
and north of the Thames to lie bannan. 

Ai this gemot, eorl Swam, one of Godwin’s sons, was declared 
an ullah (outlaw;) and Godwin and his other son, Harold, were 
cited to attend the gemot as speedily a.s jiossiblc. They aji- 
proached, and desired peace and hostages, that they might come 
into the gemot and quit it without treacheiy. They were again 
cited, and they repeated their demand. Hostages were refused 


» Wiik Angl 47. 
p Ibid. 133. 

■ Ibid. 136 


sibid 150 
‘ Ibid. 13U 


" Sax. Chron. 140. 
> Ibid. 133. 
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them, and five days of safety only were allowed them to leave 
the country. They obeyed, and went exiles into Flanders.'' 

We have another instance of the great council both banishing 
and pardoning. A great gemot, in 1052, was assembled at Lon¬ 
don, which, “ all the eorls and the best men in the country” 
attended. There Godwin made his defence, and purged himself 
before his lord the king and all the people, that he was guiltless 
of the crime charged on him and his sons. The king forgave 
him and Ins family, and restored them their possessions and the 
earldom. But the archbishop and all the Frenchmen were 
banished."' * 

The same power W'as exerted in 1055. A witeiia-gemot was 
assembled seven days before Mid-Lent, and eorl Elfgar was out¬ 
lawed for high treason, or, as it is expressed, because he was a 
swica, a betrayer of the king and all his people. His earldom 
was given to another.* 

So all the optimates meeting at Cyrnceaster, in the reign oj^__ 

Elhelred, lianished Elfnc foi high treason, and confiscated all his 
possessions to the king.> 

At a great council, held in 71G, one of their mam objects is 
expressed to have been to examine anxiously into the state of the 
churches and monasteries in Kent, and their possessions.* 

At these councils, grants of land were made and confirmed. 
The instances of this are iiinurnerable. Thus, in 811 , Cenwulf, 
at a very great council convened in London, gave some lands of 
his own right, with the advice and consent of the said council.* 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the grants which we know 
of, where the consent of the council is stated. Many have been 
already alluded to. 

At the council in 71C, they forbade any layman taking any thing 
tiom the monastery therein named; and they freed the lands lic- 
longing to It from various impositions and payments.’’ 

At the council in 824, they inquired into the necessities of the 
secular deputies, as well as into the monastorial discijilines, and 
into the ecclesiastical morals. Here a complaint w'as made by 
the archbishop, that he had been unjustly deprived of some land. 
He cited those who withheld it. The writings concerning the 
land were produced, and viua voce evidence heard. The writings 
and the land were ordered by the council to be given to the 
archbi.shop.'’ 

At a council in 903, an ealdorman stated that his title deeds 

• Sax rliron. 1R4. ' Ibid. 168. * Ibid. 169. 

r MS, Claud C. ii. 123, 194. • Aslle’s Ma Chtrt. No. 2. 

* Ibid No. 6 But It would st'cm that even the king could not grant Undawith. 

out the cooeent of the witena gemot, for t gift of land by a king is iDcntioned: “ Sed, 
quia non fuit de conteotu magaatum regni, donum id non potuit Talere.” 1 Dngd. 
Mon 90. -* a t~- 

Ibid. No. 2, 


* AMla’f MS. Chart. No. 19. 
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had been destroyed by fire. He applied to the council for leave 
to have new ones. New ones were ordered to be made out to 
him, as nearly similar to the former as memory could make 
them.'' 

What was done at one council was sometimes confirmed at 
another. Thus what was done in the great council in Baccan- 
field was confirmed in the same year at another held in July at 
tMoveshoe. So a gift at Easter was confirmed at Christmas.® 

That the witena-gemot sometimes resisted the royal acts, ap- 
Mars from their not choosing to consider valid a gift of land by 
Baldred, king of Kent, because he did not please them.' 

The witena-gemot frequently appears to us, in the Saxon re¬ 
mains, as the high court of judicature of the kingdom, or as deter¬ 
mining disputed questions about land. 

In 896. jEthelred, the ealdorman of Mercia, convened all the 
witan of Mercia, (which had not yet been reduced into a pro- 
O'lnce,) the bishops, ealdormen, and all the nobility, at Gloucester, 
with the leave of Alfred. “ They consulted how they most justly 
might hold their theod-scipe, both for God and for the world, and 
right many men, both clergy and laity, concerning the lands and 
other things, that w'cre detained.” At this gemot, the bishop of 
\Vorcestcr made his complaint of the woodland of which he was 
deprived. All the witan declared that the church should have its 
rights preserved, as well as other persons. A discussion and an 
accommodation took place.* 

In another case of disputed lands, the bishoji stales, that he 
could obtain no tight befne Ethelred was lord of Mercia. He 
assembled the witan of Mercia at Sallvvic, aliout manifild needs, 
both ecclesiastical and civil. “ Then (says the bishop) I spoke of 
tlic monasterv with the epye re ppice, (conveyances of the 
land,) and desired mv right. Then Eadnoth, and Alfred, and 
-Elfstan, pledged me that they would cither give it to me, or 
would, among their kinsfolk, find a man who would take it on 
the condition of being obedient to me.” No man, however, 
would take the land on these terms, and the parties came to an 
accommodation on the subject.'' 

In 8.51, the monks of Croyland, having suffered much from 
some violent neighbours, laid their complaint before the witena- 
gemot. The king ordered the sheriff of Lincoln, and his other 
officers in that district, to take a view of the lands of the nionas- 
ferv’, and to make their report to him and his council, wherever 
they should be, at the end of Easter. This was done, and the 
grievances were removed.' 

Mbid.No. 21. • Ibid. No. 2. Mid MS Otud C.9,124. 

Spcim. Cone. p. 340. « Homing, CbirL i. p. 93. 

*■ Ibid. p. 120 sc 
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The power of the witena-gemot over the public gelds of the 
kingdom, we cannot detail. The lands of the Anglo-Saxons, the 
burghs, and the people, appear to us, in all the documents of our 
ancestors, as subjected to certain definite payments to the king as 
to their lords; and we have already stated, that by a custom, 
whose origin is lost in its antiquity, among the Anglo-Saxons, all 
their lands, unless specially exempted, were liable to three great 
burdens, the building and reparation of bridges and fortifications, 
and to military expeditions. But what we now call taxation 
seems to have begun in the time of Ethelred, and to have arisen 
from the evils of a foreign invasion. Henry of Huntingdon, 
speaking of the payment of ten thousand pounds to the Danes, to 
buy of! their hostility, says, “ This evil has lasted to our days, and 
long will continue, unless the mercy of God interferes; for we 
now, (in the twelfth century) pay that to our kings from custom, 
which was jiaid to the Danes, from unsjieakable terror.”J This 
payment, and those which followed, as'c stated to have bcen^ 
ordered by the king and the witona-gemot.’' 

Under sovereigns of feeble capacity, the witena-gemot seems 
to have been the scene of those factions which always attend both 
aristocracies and democracies, when no commanding talents exist 
to predominate in the discussions, and to shajie the council. 

The reigns of Ethelred the Second, and of the Confessor, were 
distinguished by the turbulence, and even treason of the nobles. 
Of the former, our Malmsbury wntes, “ Whenever the duces met 
in the council, some chose one thing and some another. They 
seldom agreed in any good opinion. They consulted more on 
domestic treasons, than on the public necessities.”' 

It was indeed becoming obvious that the extreme independence 
of the Anglo-Saxon aristocracy, during the last two reigns, was 
destroying the monarchy and injuring the nation. And if the 
Norman Conqueror had failed in his invasion, and had not by 
tightening the bonds of feudality, homage, wardship, and law, 
reduced tlic diverging and contradictory power of the nobility 
into a state of more salutary subordination, it would have become 

K rnicious to the king and people, and even to itself, and have 
ought the land to that state oi faction and civil warfare from 
which the Saxons had rescued it, and of which Poland and 
Albania have given us modern examples. 

) H«n. HonL hb. T. p. 357. Brotnton, Cbron p 679. Ing^ulf alsocompi&ins besTily 
of these flvacUoDt, p. 55. 

“ Sax. Chron. 196, 132,136, 140,142, Unlou we refer it to the Anglo-Sbxoo pe¬ 
riod, I do not aeo wbon the principle could havo originated which u reco^niaed in 
Magna Chart! and in iu preparatory arlicleo, and is so concioely menuoned by 
Chaucer in theoe two lines: 

“ The king taxeth not bis men. 

But by assent of Uie oomminaltie^^ EcL fob p. 86, 

' Mtlmsb. p. 63. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Some General Principles of the Anglo-Saxon Constitution and Laws. 

FROM a careful perusal of the laws, charters, and documents of 
the Anglo-Saxons which remain, the following may be selected as 
a statement of some of the great general prmciples of their con¬ 
stitution and laws. 

.At the head of the state was the kino, the executive authority of the na¬ 
tion, and an essential part of its legislature: the receiver and expender of all 
taxations, the centre and source of {A1 jurisprudence; the supreme chief of 
Its armies, the head of its landed property; the lord of the free, and of all 
burghs, excepting such as he had consented to grant to others, the person 
intrusted to summon the witena-gemot, and presiding at it. possessed of the 
other prerogatives that have been noticed, but elective, and liable to be con¬ 
trolled by the witena-gemoL 

Co-existing as anciently as the sovereign, if not anterior, and his elector, 
was a wiTENA-oEMoT Or parliament, consisting of the nobles holding land, in¬ 
cluding the superior thanes, and containing also milites, or those who were 
afterwards call^ knights, and likewise others without any designations, who 
were probably citizens and burgesses, 

A church establishment pervaded the country, consisting of archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and priors, who were dignitaries sitting in the wilena-gomol; 
comprising also inferior degrees ol clergy, as deans, canons, archdeacons, 
priests, parochial rectors, &c., besides the monks and nuns of their varioui 
cloisters 

The highest orders of nobility were open to the lowest classes of life. 

A nobility existed with the titles of ealdorman, hold, heretoch, eorl, and 
Ihegn. These titles were personal and not inherited. That of thegn was 
probably connected with their lands Some part of the nobility were distin¬ 
guished their birth, others by their office. The possessed lands of all were 
transmissible to tlicir heirs as they pleased by their wills: but no system of 
primogeniture. 

The landed property of the nation was generally bound to build castles and 
bridges, and to serve tlie king for a limited, time, in his military expeditions, 
in proportion to the quantity of tlieir land. < To certain extents of it, indepen¬ 
dent legal jurisdictionB were attached, exempt from all others. 

An order of militcs, made by the investment of the military belt, who 
fbe privileged classes that served for the lands of the nobility and clergy 
and for their own, and who could not serve in the army in this rank nor com¬ 
mand others until it had been conferred. These were the superior class of 
the free. 

A class of freemen, with the king for their lord and defender, subject to no 
other master but whom they chose to serve. 

The majority of the population, slaves or bondsmen to the other classes of 
society, with many shades of servility or of employment; who had no con- 

VOL. II. 27 
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ititutional or political rig-ht, but were part of the property of their master, and 

such bought, sold, and transmisaible at his pleasure; but for whose benefit 
the laws were watchful, and made from time to time various kind and super¬ 
intending regulations, to promote their good usage and emancipation as well 
as good coDOuct 

No property of the nobility, clergy, or free, was taxed without the consent 
of these orders, given in the witena-gemot 

All the nobles and free were required to be always armed with arms appro¬ 
priate to tbeir condition. 

All the free were required to place themselves in some tything, and every 
one was to be under bail for his general good behaviour, under certam regula¬ 
tions, and the bail were to answer for his quiet conduct 

Bail was to be given for all prosecutions, and for all defences. 

OfTeoces were punished by fines to the state, as well as by compensation to 
the party. 

Every class had a pecuniary value fixed on it, at which each individual of 
It was estimated, called his were; and also another called mund, by which the 
value of hiB social peace was guarded. 

A high regard for the personal liberty of the free subject, while unoffending 
against the laws; and repeated provisions made to punish those who impri¬ 
soned or bound him without legal justice. 

Their principle of repelling criminal accusations w'as that of the accused 
producing a certain number of his neighbours, who swore to their belief of 
Ills innocence. Of this custom our habit of producing witnesses to character 
18 a remnant. This imposed on every one the strongest obligation to maintain 
a good character in his neighbourhood 

To this principle was allachcd at length the right of trial by jury. No 
record marks the date of its commencement. It was therefore either one of 
their immemorial institutions, or was introduced by the Danish colonists 
among whose countrymen it prevailed. 

From the extreme ind^ndencc and violence of the great, and from the 
warlike spirit and liabit of all tJieir society, every stranger and traveller was 
considered as a suspected person, and jealously watched by many legal re- 
stnctions. 

From the same cause, all purchases above a very small sum were required 
to be public, and in the presence of witnesses, in every city appointed for that 
purpose. 

Although the right of property was a fixed principle among them, yet it 
was subjedt to certain rules, both of tenure ana transmission, and to certam 
payments, but none of these seem to have been arbitrary, but all definite, 
known, and customary. 

Public fairs at certain seasons, and markets every week, were allowed by 
law, and usually granted by charter Tolls and payments to those entitled to 
receive tliem accompanied tlieir sales, and tolls also were levied on the high 
roads on those who passoil with traffic. 

Every man was ordered to perform to others the right that he desired to 
have himself 

Jud^s were warned that every act sliould be carefully distinguished, and 
the judpnent be always given righteously according to Uie deed ; and be mo¬ 
derated accord mg to the degree of the offence 

The fuperior orders were emphstically enjoined to comfort and feed the 
poor; to gladden and not distress widows and orphans, and not to harass or 
oppress strangers and travellcrv. 

The witens-gemot declared that just laws should be established before God 
and the world, and that all that was unlawful abould bo carefully abolished j 
and that every man, poor or rich, ahoutd be entitled to his common rights, or, 
as they tentied it, be worthy of hii folk-nght 
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The principle of the laws was that of continual improvement, either h? 
.dditionf annulment, or qualification, as circumstances required, and without 
any principle of immutability. The meetings of the witena-gemot gave the 
means of this improvement, and their laws for the conversion of slaves mto 
free men, contrary to the interest of the cliieflains, exhibited striking evi¬ 
dence of the impulse of the improving spirit , i-T t 1 u u 

That legal redress should be refus^ to no one, was one of Inns laws, which 
enacted penalties on the shire-men or judges who gave refusal. . , , 

That revenge should not be taken personally till legal justice had been 

sought was another. . . j i. j c . 

The natural liberty of every individual was to be restricted by definite 
laws so far as social good required, but only by definite and previously 
6 n&ct<6(i Isws 

Not only the life and liberty of the free were strictly guarded by law, but 
every limb of the body had its protecting penalty, which was to be paid by 
those who injured it that the safety of every individual might bo reduced to 
as great a certainty as positive law and punialiment could make it - ■ 

To discourage fighting and personal violence was a continual object of the 
wilena-gemol, and also to repress those habits of reputable robbery and 
rapine which the powerful and warlike indulged in. 

The domestic peace of every individual was promoted by strong laws 
against trespasses in his house or lands \ and every one was required to make 

hedges to keep his cattle from injuring another. , „ , 

The observance of Sunday as a day of rest from all worldly labour was 
strictly enforced. 

To abate the pride and violence of a powerful and oppressive aristocracy, 
the Anglo-Saxon clergy taught the natural equality of man, which Alfred also 
011 fore 0(1 

But the gradation of ranks was a principle rocogmsed by all the laws; and 
offences were ditferently punched accorduig to the quality of both the offender 
and the offended 

Each class had its appropriate riphts and protecting penalties, and its sp- 
pointed redress; each was kept distinct, but each was rescued from the 
oppressions of the other, and ine law and government, as far as they could 
operate, watchoil impartially over all, and for the benefit of all 

The character of individuals was protected as well as their rights and pro¬ 
perty , and slanderous words were subjected to punishment 

Tfie fair sex were taken by the law under its protection, and the principle 
of respecting and exalting it appears in one of our earliest laws, which placed 
the children, on the father’s death, under ifio care of the mother; and tiy 
another forbidding concubinage ; and by others protecting them from violence 
and forced marriages 

A tenderness even for animsle appears in the provision that lamha should 
not be sheared before Midsummer. 


Wc will close this enumeration by adding the principles which 
apjiear in tlic law s of Canute: 

That just laws shall be universally established. 

We forbid that any Christian man should be consigned to death for a small 
cause, but rather that a peace-like punishment should be csUblished for Ihe 
public benefit, that man may uot destroy the work of the Divine handa for a 
little cause, who was redeemed by so dear a price. 

That It abould be alwtya contemplated in every way how the beat cooucila 
may be adored for the b^efit of the public . 

That every ooe twelve wmtera old abould awear that be will not be a uiief, 
nor the adviaer of a thief; 
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That nothing shall be bought above four pennies’ worth, living or dead, 
without the true witness of four men. 

No one shall receive another into his house for more than three days, unless 
one that had previously served him as a follower. 

Every roaster shall be the pledge or bail for his own family, and answer for 
It, if accused. 

If any friendless man or stranger be accused, so that he has no bail, be must 
be put into the pillory till he doth go to the ordeal. 

A man convicted of perjury shall be disqualified for giving evidence after¬ 
wards. 

Every mao might hunt in his own wood and fields. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Their Official end other Dignities. 

The EALDORMAN was llic highest officer in the kingdom. In 
rank he was inferior to an etlieling ; for when an ctheling’s werc- 
gcld was fifteen thousand thrymsas, an ealdorman’s was but eight 
thousand.* He was the cliiel of a shire, and lie lost this dignity 
if he connived at the cscafie of a robber, unless the king pardoned 
him.’’ He was one of the witan, wlio attended the witcna-gcmol.‘‘ 
He presided with the bishop at the seire-gcniot, which he tvas 
ordered to attend,"* and the fole-geinot.' He ranked with a 
bishop,*’ but was superior to tlie tliegn.s He had great civil 
[lowers in administering justice, and also enjoyed high military 
authority; he is also inerilioned as leading the shire to battle 
against the enemy.*' To draw weajions before him, incurred a 
penalty of one hundred shillings;' and to fight before him in a 

f jemot, incurred a fine to him of one hundred and twenty shillings, 
lesidcs other punishments^ The caldorman is a title which 
occurs {icr|x;tually in the Saxon Chronicle. 

The EORL IS a dignity recognised iii our earliest laws. It appears 
in those of Ethclbert, who died in 010, where offences m the tunc 
and against the birele of an corl arc cxjire.sslv pumshed.*" Ho 
ia also mentioned in a charter, dated 080.* The mnnd of his 
widow is highly estimated.'" He is also noticed in ffic laws of 
Alfred, Edwani, Alhclstan, and Edgar." 

An corl’s henot was four horses saddled and four horses not 
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saddled, four helms, four mails, eight spears and shields, four 
swords, and two hundred mancusa of gold, which was twice a 
ihegn’s henot.” To be an eorl was a dignity to which a thegn 
might arrive,r and even a ceorl.i 

In 656, Wulfer in his charter mentions the eorls: “ I Wulfer, 
kjming, with the king and with eorls, and with heretogas, and 
wth thegnas, the witnesses of this gift.’”" The persons who sign 
this, with the king and clergy, call themselves ealdormen. The 
title of eorl occurs again in a grant of 675,* and afterwards.' 

In the fragment of poetry in the Saxon Chronicle to the year 
975, Edward, the son of ildgar, is called the corla ealder; the 
ruler of eorls." 

In 966, Oslac is stated to have received his caldordome. In 
975, he IS called se mtrre eorl, the great carl; and is stated to 
have been banished i* he is also called ealdorman.* This same 
Oslac IS mentioned m the laws of Edgar as an earl: “ Then let 
Oslac eorl promote it, and all the army that in this caldordome 
rcmaineth.”' These passages induce a belief that eorl and cal- 
dorman were but dillcrcnt denominations of the same official 
dignity. Yet, when we find in the Chronicle such distinctions, 
in the same paragraph, as “ Ealfrice ealdorman, and Thorode 
eorl,”i we are led to imagine that there must have been some 
[leculiar traits by which they were discriminated. But it is 
obvious, from the Saxon Chronicle, that eorldome* expressed the 
same thing that caldordome has Ixien applied to signify. 

In the latter ]iart of the Anglo-Saxon jicriod, the title caldor- 
inan seems to have Iwen superseded-by that of eorl.* The larl of 
the Northmen was the same title. We cannot now ascertain the 
precise distinction of rank and power that prevailed Ixjtwcen the 
eorl and the ealdorman. 

The term iikretocii implies the leader of an army; and hold 
is mentioned as a dignity in jEthclstaii's laws, \shosc were vas 
higher than tliat of a thegn.'’ Many persons with this title are 
mentioned m the Saxon Chronicle,' in the years 905, 911. 

The OEREFAS were officeis appointed by the executive power, 
and in rank inferior to the eorl or ealdorman. They were of 
\arious kinds. The heh-gerefa is mentioned, whose were was 
four thousand thrymsas.** Also the wie-gorefa, before whom 
purchases of the Kcntishmen in Ixindon were to be made, unless 
they had good witnesses.' And the portc-gerefa, or the gerefa 
of the gate, who was to witness all purchases without the gate, 
unless other unimpeachable persons were present.'' 


•Wilk 144. 

' S»i. Chroo. p. 3T. 

• Ibid. 133 

• Wilt U*. 8.1. B2. 

• Ibid. 164-173. 

• Wilk Ug 11. 


f Ibid. 71. 

• Ibid. 42 

’ Ibid. 121. 123. 

T R.H Chron 127. 

>- Wilk. \^g 8.* 71. 

• Ibid. 9 


0 Ibid 112. 

■ Ibid 62. 

• Ibid. 129. 

• lUd 168. 169. 

' S«>. Chron. lOI, 103. 
' Ibfd. 48. 
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The gerefaa were in every byrig.s They were judicial officers,’’ 
and were ordered to judge according to right judgment, and the 
dom-boc, or book of judgment They delivered over offenders 
to punishment.' They were present at the folc-gemot^ where 
they were to do justice. They were ordered to convene a gemot 
every four weeks, to end lawsuits.’' They took bail or security 
in their respective shires for every one to keep the peace; and if 
they omitted to take the bail, and neglected their duty, they lost 
their office, and the king’s friendship, and forfeited to him one 
hundred and twenty shillings.’ 

In cases of robbery, apjilicalion was to be made to the gerefa 
in whose district it was; and he was to pro\ide as many men as 
were sufficient to apprehend the thief, and avenge the injury.® 
If any one liccame “ untrue” to every one, the king’s gerefa was 
to go and bring him under bail, that he might be brought to 
justice to answer his accuser. If the offender could find no bail, 
he was to be killed." lie was to supjily such prisoners w'lth 
food who had no relations that could su{n>ort them.® He was to 
defend the abbots in their necessities.!’ 

They were made responsible for their official conduct. If they 
neglected their duty, it was ordered, in the laws of Eihclstan, 
that they should be fined for their delinquency, and be displaced, 
and the bishop was to announce it to the gerefa m his province. 
If they broke the law, they had to jiay five pounds the first time, 
the pi ice of their w’crc the second, and for the thud otlence they 
lost all their property.'* ** If they took a bribe to pervert right, 
th<w were punished as severely.' 

The thegns of the Aiiglo-Savons were in rank below the corls 
and ealdovnicn. They formed a species of nobility peculiar to 
those ancient times; and though, at this distant period, ihcv can¬ 
not be delineated accurately, yet, from the circumstances which 
we can collect, W'o shall find tlicin a very curious and interesting 
order of men. 

• Wilk. Lcff. S4, 55. H Ibid. 9, 12, 48, 49. ‘ Ibid. 12. 

I Ibid. 39, 41. ‘Ibid. 50 ' I hid 69 

“ Ibid. 68. " Ibid 103. « Ibid. 34, 

' Ibid 115. s Ibid 61. 

' Ibid. 62. The CTponiiion of ihc duiici of an eorl, and Ihe higher di^nitici, 
which exula in An£lo.Saxon, adda aunicthing lo our noliona of their rharacler * 

** £orli and fwrctojfaa, and the oecular judfjer, and alao the gerefaa, must neceaaarily 
icTC jooUoe before t»od and the world, and must never by unjuat judgment lay aside 
Ihcir own wisdom for either enmity or friendship They must not tlius turn wrong 
into right, nor decree injustice to the oppreaaion of the poor. They should, above 
sit utlicr things, honour and defend the church , they should protect widows and 
orphans, and help the reedy, and watch b) guard tlie enslaved Thieves and rob. 
hers they should hale, and spoilers and plunderers destroy, unless they will amend 
•nd abstain firr ever from tiuir violences. For this is true which I ssy, believe it 
*bo win, * Wn to those that inflict injo^, unless they smend: most surely they 
shell sttOer in the dim and deep caverns of Ihe infcmal puniahmcnls, sport from all 
bolp,"’4tc. Lib. Const. Wilk. Leg. 149. 
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It has been already mentioned, that it was a rank attainable 
by all, even by the servile, and that the requisites which consti¬ 
tuted the dignity arc stated in the laws to have been the posses¬ 
sion of five hides of his own land, a church, a kitchen, a bell- 
hoHse, a judicial scat at the burgh gate, and a distinct office or 
station in the king’s hall. It is not clear whether this means an 
office m the king’s household, or a seat in the witena-gemot. 
The latter has some probabilities in its favour. 

But it was essential to a thegn, that he should be a landed pro¬ 
prietor; for though a ccorl had a helm, mail, and a gold-handled 
sword, yet if he had no land, the law's declare that he must still 
remain a ceorl.* 

The thegns were of two descriptions. The inferior sort was 
called thegn, and the superior were distinguished as king’s thegns. 
The laws recognise these two descriptions. A king’s thegn 
accused of homicide was to acquit himself of guilt by twelve 
king’s thegns; a thegn of Icssa maga, with eleven of his equals.* 
The hcre-geat, or henot of the king’s thegn that was nearest to 
him, was tw'o horses saddled, and tw'o not saddled, two swords, 
four sjKiars, shields, helms, and mails, and fifty maneusa of gold. 
But llie hcrc-gcat of a middling thegn was but one horse, mid his 
trappings and arms.'* By eomjianng these heriois, we may sec 
how greatly sujienor the rank of a king’s thegn was esteemed. 

The inferior thegns appear to have lieen numerous. In every 
borough, says a law, thirty-three thanes were chosen to witncs.s. 
In small burghs, and U> every hundred, twelve were to lie se¬ 
lected.’' Thegns had halls. 

Thegns are twice mentioned in the laws as thegns born so.* 
I’cihajis the title was attached to their landed property, and de¬ 
scended with It. In the Domesday Survey, nianv lands are mOn- 
lioncd in several counties, which arc called “'/erra tainorum 
the land of the thegns ; and they are mentioned also with tlicir 
milites. Thegn-lands seem to have had some analogy with the 
baronies of the Monnaii times. 

If a thegn had a church in Ins iKiclande, with a place of burial, 
he was to give to the church onc-lhird of his own tenths; if he 
had not a burial-place, he w'as to give what he chose out of tjie 
nine parts.* 

V\ hat Allred calls the king’s thegn is in Bede the king’s mitus- 

• Wilk. Leg. 70. 

* Ibid. 47. So the •uperior thane ia mentioned in the lawa u having t tluoo 
under him. aerving him aa hia lord in Ihc king'a halt. Ibid 71. 

° Ibid. 144 The officera of ihc king'a huurehold were aUo called Ihegoa, aa hm 
dinc-lhcgn, hregel.lhegn, bora.thrgn, or ihc lhanct o( hit ditlici, hia wardrobe, and 
hia horacr 

' Ibid 60. Tlieir htUa arc olleo meutioned id Domeadaj-book. 

' Ibid. 125, 27. • WUk. Leg. 130,144. 
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terJ No one was to have any socne or jurisdiction over him but 
the king.* 

We learn from Domesday-book, that for the tenure of five 
hides of land the owner was liable to the fyrd, or Saxon militia. 
We have also found, that the tenure of five hides of land was es^n- 
tial to the dignity of thegn. The king’s thegn is mentioned in the 
laws as attending in his expeditions, and as having a thegn under 
him.' 

The thegn was also a magistrate, and might lose his dignity. 
The laws declared, that if a judge decided unjustly, he should 
pay to the king one hundred and twenty shillings, unless he could 
swear that he knew no better; and he was to lose his thegn- 
scipc, unless he could afterwards buy it of the king.** 

They arc thus mentioned by Edgar : “ In every byrig, and in 
every scire, 1 will have my kingly rights, as my father had ; and 
my thegns shall have tlicir thcgn-ship in my time, as they had in 
my fatlicr’.s.”" 

His were was two thousand thrymsas.'* It is elsewhere stated 
as equal to that of six ceorls, or twelve hundred shillings.' If 
a thief took refuge with a thegn, he w'as allowed three days’ 
asylum.*' 

The judicial magistracy of the thegns appears from their 
assisting at the shire-gcmots. The Northmen had also a dignity 
of this sort, for thegns arc mentioned in Snorre. 

I am inclined to Ixilievo that the inferior thanes were those w'ho 
were alterwards called barons, for the laws of Henry the First 
put the titles as synonymous and that the next degree of thegns 


7 Bede, lib 11 . c 9» and lib. iv, c. 23 Alfred, p. 51], and 591. 

■ Wilk 118. The ihrgn la not merely lermed a libcrali^ homo, or free man, 
M in Tex. Hoff, but hit rank la mentioned in the higher degree of the compar&UvQ 
mood aa one of the liberaboribui, one of the mure free. 

• Wilk. Leg. 71. Mbid. 78. 135. 

• Wilk. Leg 80. d Ibid 71 

• Ibid 64, 73. lie la mentioned aynonymoua vvith twclfliynde man Leg. 
Hem., Wilk. 265 ; and Du Cange too. Libcrafet. In another paasage of the laws 
of Henry 1. the twelfhynde la mentioned as a man plcne nobilm, and a thane, p. 
269 Such a man was to tweur as for sixty hides of land Wilk 18. We may, 
therefore, consider thia as the quantity of land of the higher thane The compara> 
tiTe dignitica of the land, in the Ume of EibeUtan, will appear from Ihcir different 
werca. 


Tboking*awaa .... 30000 ihrymaa 

Etheling'a, or king's sons, . 15000 

Biihop.KMIO 

Ealdorman .... gOOO 

Holdea and bigh-gerefa . 40tN) 

Mtsa thegn .... 3000 

World's thegn 3000 

CoofI.266 

( Wilk. I^. 63. 


• Thaml rol barooia. Wilk. Leg p. 250, and 276. They are frequently classed 
with barooa, aa Sn2. The same la implied in the Hiat Ramea., who uaea the term 
harwua where the Saxon word would hare been tbego, p. 395. So Hist £L 475. 
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were those who were after the Conqueror’s time termed knights, 
because five hides of land were the feudum of a knight,and 
the thegn of five hides of land is mentioned as that rank of thegn 
which served the more dignified thegns.' These inferior thanes 
were called middling lhanes.J A general idea of an Anglo-Saxon 
nobleman may be formed from the note below.‘‘ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Some Features of the Political State of the Anglo-Saxons. 

Oun Saxon ancestors appear to as at first in that state in which 
a great nation is preparing to be formed on new principles, unat- 
tained by human experience before. The process was that of 

^ Qiimque hidoe (raciunl) fcBdiim militii. Chr. T. Red, ap. Blamt voc. Vir^ata. 

‘ Wilk. Leg p 71. The Episilc of ihe prior and convent of Canterbury to Henry 
II Alates, that before the Conqueror'i lime there were no knights in England but 
threnges, and that this king converted them into knighls. Wilk. 439. This au¬ 
thority tends to show that Drcngc was the Anglo-Saxon word at first applied to ex¬ 
press ihcir mililes It occurs frequently in Ihcir ptiema on martial subgecU. The 
term cniht, at last superseded it Drenches occur tn Domesday. 

i In Saxon medeme, and in Latin niediocris. The comporativo ranks in Henry 
the Firat'a time appear thus in tlicir relevalioncs the comet, eight horses, four 
helmets, four coals of mail, eight lances and slnclds, four swords, and one hundred 
mancte of gnld, the ktns't thepn, “who is next," four horses, two swords, four 
lances and shields, one helm and mail, and fiOy mancsr> , the middltnf thane, one 
horse, with Ins trappings and arms, and his half hang. lyeg ilen Wilk 345. We 
may look on these as corresponding with the ranks of carN, barons, and knights. 

^ The Monk of Ramsay has left a full picture of what was then deemed an ac¬ 
complished nobleman, in the following traits of the character of one of Edgfar's 
favourites, and in Osw&ld^s conversation with hia brother * 

“His innate prudence, his noble birth, and approved vigour of body in warlike 
affaira, had obtained from the king much dignity and favour He was aislingUHhed 
for religion at home, and for the exercise o( his strength and use of military disci¬ 
pline abroad. Ho adorned the nobility which he derived from his birth by the 
beauty of his manners. Cheerful and pleasing in hii countenance, venerable in Ilia 
mien ; courteous in his fiuentconversation . mild and sincere in his words; in duty 
impartial, in Ins affections cautious ; with a heart resembling his face ; constant m 
good faith; steady and devout In counsel persuading what was right; ending dis¬ 
putes by the equity of hia judgments, revering iho divine love in others, and per¬ 
suading them to cultivate it 

Oswald says of him “ Throughout the king's palace he was famed and esteemed; 
hia nod seemed to govern the royal mind; clothed in silk and purple, he shared the 
royal banquets with us in the court*'Are. Ills brother, also a favourite with the king, 
tells the bishop' “ 1 am a msn under the power of snolhcr, exercising alto aulhorily 
myself. Nobility of birth, abuodance of wealth, the wisdom of the world, the grace of 
the lip, and the public favour, as well of the rich as of the poor, have alike exahed 
me; yet I cannot apply to the good studies which ] desire. Ofien the king's 
difficultly or warlike exercises, or the distributions of presManls to the knights, or Ibe 
judgment of causes, or the exercise of punishment on the guilty, or some other 
forensic bovineea, which I can hardly if ever dedioe without ofleocc, occupy and 
&Uf M me.** UiaL Ram. 3 Gale, 395, 396. 
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Iceidmg their population to such a practical system as would com¬ 
bine the liberty of the people with the independence and elevated 
qualities of a high-spirited nobility, and with the effective authority 
of a presiding king, and of such wise and improving laws as the 
collected wisdom of the nation should establish from the delibera¬ 
tions of its witena-gemot, not legislating only for the powerful. 

The first stage in this political formation was the diffusion and 
independence of a great and powerful nobility. After these were 
radically fixed in the land, the influence and prerogatives of the 
king were enlarged, and the numbers of the free were increased. 
A new bulwark was also raised for the benefit of all the three 
classes, in a richly endowed church, who, besides their political 
utility in supporting, as circumstances pressed, each order of the 
state from the oppressions of the rest, introduced into the Anglo- 
Saxon mind all the literature it possessed. The course of events 
led all these great bodies into occasional collisions with each other, 
and with foreign invaders till the actual practice of life had abated 
their mutual excesses and injurious powers. The nobility and 
great landed proprietors, however, still too much preponderated 
in their exclusive privileges, wdicii the Norman Conquest occurred 
to fix tliem in a greater subordination to the crown and to the law 
than the Anglo-Saxon constitution permitted. From the time of 
tlie (’onquest the English aristocracy declined into an inferior, but 
permanent state of power, more compatible with the freedom and 
prosixinty of the nation, and the liberties of the people, while the 
number of the fiee were proportionably multiplied. 

That a great landed and independent aristocracy should have 
been first formed in the nation was the natural result of tlicir 
mode of invading the Britons. Small fleets of Anglo-Saxon war¬ 
riors successively landed, and forced from the Britons certain dis¬ 
tricts of the island, which their future w'arfare enlarged. Being 
comparatively few in number, the division of the conquered terri¬ 
tory threw' largo tracts of land into the hands of the first chief¬ 
tains and their followers, and the conquered natives were made 
their slaves. Their king Ixnng at first but one of themsoKcs, elected 
as their war-king, had no pretensions to more jxiwer or preroga¬ 
tives than they chose to concede; and hence a martial aristocracy, 
headed by a king, became ilie prevailing character of the Anglo- 
Saxon body politic. Their tcuds with each other led the weaker 
parly at all times to seek aid from the king, and tlie people had 
no other asylum than his power from tlie violence of their sUffe- 
nors. Hence the royal authority was perpetually invited into 
greater power and activity for the general benefit; and the Chris¬ 
tian clergy made it venerable to the nation by the religious con¬ 
siderations which they attached to it 

Thus the first state of the Anglo-Saxon nation was that of a 
great landed body, in proud independence, of fierce spirit, and 
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attached to military habits. The rest of the nation were chiefly 
enslaved peasantry and domestics, and free burghs,'with poor 
artisans, and tradesmen of small consideration and no greater 
property; with a clergy that, in their tithes and church payments, 
and in the endowments of their monasteries, were sharing with 
the nobles the land and property of the countiy. 

But the same evil existed among the Anglo-Saxons that attends 
every country in which the laws of property have become esta¬ 
blished, and to which extensive commerce has not opened its chan¬ 
nels ; that of continually having an unprovided population, which 
had tlicir subsistence to seek, and their love of consequence to 
gratify. The monasteries took off some portion of this disquiet¬ 
ing body, which was the more formidable to the peaceful, from the 
warlike habits of the country ; but the larger part sought their pro¬ 
vision perpetually by the sword. Hence robbery and rapine be¬ 
came one of the mam internal features of the country; and more 
of the laws of every Anglo-Saxon king were directed against such 
plunderers than to any other single subject. Hence the seventy 
against those who had no lords or no Iricnds to bail them. It 
was tins habit that compelled the law to enjoin that every body 
should be armed, and have their appointed w'capons ready, that 
the burghs and towns might lie more secure, and the marauders 
repressed or pursued. The same cause urged Alfred and the 
witena-gcmots to put every man into a state of bail for good 
bcfiaviour, and to shackle what little trade there was, by masing 
It illegal, unless transacted before deputed officers and witnesses, 
and by treating every traveller as a sus|)icious wanderer. Hence 
all who could afford it had knights and retainers m their pay, to 
protect their projicrty and persons from violence. Hence the 
laws against binding free men, and selling them and Chnstian.s 
foi slaves; for by sei/ing those who had property, the violent 
extorted a ransom, or by disixjsmg of them as slaves, extracted a 
profit from their misery. Hence we find, amid the chronicles of 
the clergy, rc[x;atcd instances of land toin by force and rajnnc 
even from them. And we may form some notion of the amount 
and danger of these depredations, by observing that, in the laws 
of Ina, they arc described as of three clas.scs. While they did not 
exceed seven men together they were called thieves (thcofns;) but 
from that number to thirty-five they were called a hloth or hand ; 
W'hen they were more than thirty-five they w’crc termed an army. 
Each of these offences were differently punished." In the subse¬ 
quent reigns we find ealdormcii, thcgn.s, and others, [losscssing 
tliemsclvcs of lands by force from weaker proprietors.’’ 


• Lfg. In>. Wilk. 17. 

^ Tb« intUncei of (hcM are numorooa* See oC one amgle moiuetefj^t Uiet. £t p. 
466 , 467 , 469 , 482 , 463 , 464 , 485 , Slc, 
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Much individual prosperity could not be expected from such 
habits; but the bounty of nature every year pours such riches 
from the earth, that, notwithstanding these habits of depredation, 
the- property of the country could not fail to increase. Timber 
grows, grass diffuses itself, fruit-trees blossom, and animals mul¬ 
tiply, and minerals enlarge, whether man labours, idles, or com¬ 
bats. But there were plenty of slaves to pursue the husbandry 
that was needed, and therefore all the natural riches of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral production were perpetually accumulating 
in the country. These are the foundations of wealth in all; and 
though the Anglo-Saxons had at first but little external or internal 
traffic, and imperfect roads, except those left by the Romans, yet 
the permanent property of the country was increasing in the mul-» 
tiplied permanent comforts of each individual. Every additional 
article of furniture or convenience from the forest or the mine: 
from the horns, hair, hides, or bones of his animals; every barn 
of corn and stock of salted provision, or pile of turf, wood, or 
peat, beyond his immediate consumption, was, as well as the 
stones he dug from the quarry', or the articles he manufactured 
from his flax or metals, an accumulation of actual property to 
himself, and an augmentation of the general wealth of the 
nation. All these articles were every year accumulating in the 
country, and many were bv degrees exchanged for the gold 
and silver, and natural produce of other countries, as slowly 
increasing trade gradually brought them from abroad. Hence 
every reign discovers to us some indication of an increasing 
affluence, as well as an increasing population of tlie Anglo- 
Saxon nation. 

The progress of the Anglo-Saxons to wealth w'as accelerated 
by the previous civilization of Britain. The Romans had retired 
from It but a lew years before their invasion, and had raised 
many temples and Iniildings m the island, and filled them with 
ajipropriate liirnilure, of winch much remained to assist the in¬ 
genuity and excite the taste of the new conquerors. That gold 
and silver had abminded in the island, while it was [wssessed bv 
the Romans and Bntons, the coins that have been found at every 
period since, almost every year, sufficiently testify ; and it was 
the lre<]uency of these eincrging to view which made treasure- 
trove an imjx)rtnnl part of our ancient laws, and which is men¬ 
tioned by Alfred as one of the means of becoming wealthy. In the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon laws, almost all the penalties are pecuniary, 
in silver coin. That bullion was not deficient in the country, but 
was continually increasing, appears from the numerous instances 
of purchase-moneys given in gold and silver, either coined or by 
weight, for lands, of which the charters still remain. By the 
quantities of money given to buy land for a monastery, by one 
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bishop and by its first abbot,' it would apj^ar that the church 
and monasteries had abundance of it; and indeed the pecuniary 
payments appointed for them, besides their tithes and presents, 
gave them great facilities of acquinng it,** as the fines and gafols 
poured still more into the royal exchequer. The great quantity 
of payments recorded in Domesday-book, as due to the king, in 
pounds, shillings, and pence, from the various subdivisions of 
lands in every county, show both the diffusion and the abundance 
of bullion among the Anglo-Saxons.' 

But our ancestors by their conquests among the Britons ob¬ 
tained immediately abundance of cattle, corn, slaves, agricul¬ 
tural instruments, and cultivated lands. They found in the 
island, as Gildas and Bode state, twenty-eight noble cities, and 
innumerable castles, witli their walls, towers, and gates. Pro¬ 
ductive veins of copper, iron, lead, and even silver had lieen 
ojiencd. A great sujiply of shell-fish, yielding a beautiful scarlet 
dye; and muscles with pearls, mostly white, but some of other 
colours, abounded on their shores. The marine animals, whales. 


Tims for the Ely monoBtery they paid 
>00 pounds and a golden cross, 
100 aurcas, 

GO pounds of silver, 

20 aurcos, 

40 shillings, 

15 pounds, 

100 shillings, 

7 pounds, 

4 pounds, 

15 pounds, 

20 shillings, 

30 aurci, 

200 aurei, 

30 aurci, 

11 pounds, 

20 pounds, 

50 aurei, 

8 pounds, 

80 aurei, 

200 Durci, 

6 pounds, 

8 pounds, 

12 pounds, 


varioua persons the following sums 
60 shillings, 

7 pounds, 

90 aurci, 

112 memmi, 

100 shillings, 

20 shillings, 

30 pounds, 

40 shillings, 

40 pounds, 

4 pounds, 18 pence, 

100 shiltinga, 

15 pounds, 

100 shilUngi, 

50 aurei, 

20 pounds, 10 aurci, 

15 pounds, 

100 aurei, 

10 pounds, 

40 aurci, 

20 pounds, 

11 pounds, 

4 pounds. 

Hilt. Ellens. 465-468 


^ Thus a plough.aims, Gflccn days before Elaslcr, St Pcter*s penny on his anni* 
versary, the church accal on Si Martinis , the Iight.moncy thrice a year, ond (he soul 
sceat at every grave. Willc. Leg Sai 121. The church sccbI was cnibreed by Ins, 
under a penalty of forty shillings, and twelve times the mcmey wiUihcld. lb. p. 15. 
Besides these ccftaintics, a quantity of money was always coming to ibcm from 
wills, as already noticed. Other occasions also product it Thus a thogn, to 
have his parish church dedicated, brought a silver scutella of forty shiliings. Uist. 
El. 467. 

* That the clergy and cn^nsstcries advanced money to the landed ^opristors, we 
haw an'instance in Ely monastery. OsUc had lo pay the king Edgar one hundUtdl 
aoreos; he had not so much, and borrowed of the bishop forty aureoa, for which be 
gave him forty acrca. Hist £1. 476. 
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seals, and dolphins, frequented the coasts; salmons and other fish 
their nvers; and eels and water-fowl their pools and marshes. 
Vines in some places, and useful forests in all, increased their 
general resources of natural wealth.*' 

Settling in a country thus abundantly supplied with the means 
of affluence, it is not surprising that the Anglo-Sa.rons became a 
prosperous people, notwithstanding the retarding effects of their 
military and predatory habits. After the reign of Alfred they 
became gradually more commercial. The invasions of the Danes 
had the effect of connecting them with the countries in the north 
of Europe, and of leading them to distant voyages of intercourse 
and traffic. Their progress was such, that by the time of the 
Norman invasion they had become both populous and rich. Some 
evidence of their extending intercourse is given by the facts, that 
some Moors or Africans, as well as Spaniards, were in the 
country at that timc.8 

From the views that have Ix'on presented of the Anglo-Saxon 
classes of society, it is obvious that their unprovided [loor must 
have been chiefly of the free. The vassal peasantry of the great 
and the clergy had their masters to depend upon or to relieve 
them. But when the freemen were destitute, their situation must 
■ have ticeii deplorable. Jealously suspected and jiursued by the 
laws, if they wandered to seek or solicit subsistence, they had 
no resource, it they could not join armies, or become minstrels 
and jugglers, or lie enlisted as retainers in the service of the 
great, but to engage as .servants to burghers and othcis, or to 
liccomc robbers, outlaws, and foresters. Poor freemen are 
several times noticed m Domesday.*’ 

It IS nerhajis in no age from the insufficient productions of 
natuic that an\ wtnild yierish from want. The existing food on 
the earth alwats exceeds the wants of its actual inhabitants, but 
It cannot Ik- distributed by any laws oi jiohty ju.st as individual 
.necessities leqnire. It can oiilj flow to all through the regular 
channels of eixihred socicfv', on the system of equivalent ex¬ 
change; and the means of ac(|iiiring this frequently fad. It is 
from the tenqiorarv want of an equivalent to exchange for the 
tiMid they need, and not from the non-existence of that food, that 
so much misery usually jKirvades society, and at times rises to 
an afflicting height. Yet the evil cannot be remedied bv a legis¬ 
lature without invading those sacied rights of jmqieriy which 
are the cement of the social fabric. Benevolence must cflect on 
this point what no law can command. The jK>or can only put 

^ 8re GUda*, nnd Bede'* Hist 

• Domeeday^book mention* Mttthva* df Afairri/aptte; «nd also a Senru*, who 
wa* an Afrut^ in ihe count? of GlouceaUr ; also Alured as Hxmnu* P JT&5. 170, 

lea. 86- . 

^ Ai in Suffolk, Bfly-fuur freemen mtia mope* 
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themselves in possession of equivalents to exchange for food by 
their personal industry. Where the demand for their labour de¬ 
clines, a wise and discriminating charity must be active to con¬ 
trive employments for the distressed, that they may acquire the 
means of obtaining subsistence from those who have it to dispose 
of, or must m her kindness distribute that subsistence without the 
equivalent, until increasing occupation can enable the distressed 
again to piovide it. 

These jinnciplcs were not understood by our ancestors; yet the 
l)cne\olenl feelings of the clergy were always labouring to im¬ 
press on the atlluent tlie duty of succouring the needy. The church 
gave them the emphatic name of “ the poor of God;” and they 
are frequently so mentioned in the laws; thus presenting them 
in the most interesting of all relations, as those which the Deity 
himself presents to human tencvolcnce as bis peculiar class, and 
for w horn he solicits our favourable attentions. 

But the supplies from individual liberality are always precarious, 
and usually temjiorary, and not so salutary to the necessitous as 
those which, wuth a conscious exertion of power, indcjicndencc. 
and self-merit, they can obtain by their own industry. It W’as 
therefore a great blessing to the Anglo-Saxon society, that, as 
their ]>opulation increased, an augmentetl tiaific arose, and em¬ 
ployments became more numerous. The jiroperty of the land¬ 
holders gradually multiplied in permanent articles raised from 
their animals, (juarries, mines, and woods ; in tlieir buildings, their 
lurnituie, their warlike stores, their leather apparatus, glass, jng- 
ments. vessels, and costly dresses. An enlarged taste for finery 
and novelty sjircad as their comforts multijilied. Foreign wares 
were valued and sought for; and what Anglo-fSaxon tf)il or labour 
could pioduce, to supply the wants or gratify the fancies of fo¬ 
reigners, was taken (nit to barter. All these tfiings gave so rnanv 
channels of nutrition to tbosi’ who li.ad no lands, by presenting 
them with opportunities lor obtaining the equivalents on vvliic}i 
tlicir siibMsiencc dcjxmded. As the bullion of the country in¬ 
creased, It became, either coined or uncoined, the general and 
liermanciit equivalent. As it could be laid up witiioiit deteriora¬ 
tion. and was always cqicrative w lien it once liccamc in use, the 
abundance of society uK roascd, because no one hesitated to ex¬ 
change his projxirtv for it. Until com liccamc the medium of 
barter, most would hesitate to jiart with the jiroductions tbej bad 
reared, and all classes suffered from the desire of boarding. Coin 
or bullion released the commodities that all society wanted, from 
individual fear, prudence, or covetousness, that would for it.s own 
uses have withheld them, and sent them floating through i<ocicty 
in ten thousand ever-dividing channels. The Anglo-Saxons were 
in this happy state. Bullion, as we have retnark(5d, sufficiently 
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abounded in the country,' and was in full use in exchange for all 
things. In every reign after Athelstan the trade and employment 
of the country increased. Pnde and the love of pleasure favoured 
their growth, and still more the fair taste for neater conveniences 
in every class of society. Population multiplied, and found more 
occupation for the numbers of its free classes, until it reached 
that amount at the time of the Conquest, which we shall proceed 
to enumerate. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Sketch of the Anglo-Saxon Population. 

In Domesday-liook, wo have a record of the Anglo-Saxon 
jiopulation, w'liich, though not complete, yet affords us sufficient 
information to satisfy our general curiosity. The follow ing sum¬ 
mary has been taken fnim its statement. For the convenience of 
the reader the counties there noticed will be enumerated alpha- 
lictically here. 



BsDrORDSBlBE 

( Bedefordscire). 


Chief proprietors 


5.5 

Molendim 

86 

I’refects of the king and 


Silvatici 

72 

otliers 


21 

Milites 

5 

Viliam 


1766 

Tenentes 

102 

Doidarii 


1113 

Piscatores 

1 

Scrvi 


454 

Burgesses of Bedford 

9 

Sochmanm 


fcW 


a 



Berkshire. 


Chief proprietors 


6.3 

Molini 

166 

Other persons 


13 

Piscnr. 

70 

Viliam 


2424 

Silvat 

67 

Bordarii 


i^Kia 

Others 

169 

Cotarii 


732 

Hagas noticed 

459 

Servi 


772 


t 


' Many iacta an mentioned in the Chroniclea, impljin^ the qoanlitj of Ihe valo- 
abla metala in the moneaterice, dec. Thos Hereward in faia romantic attack of 
Pclerboroueh, look from the crucifix there the crown of pore gold, and ita footatool 
of red gold; the cope, all of gold and ailrer, bidden in the alceple, alao two gilt 
ahrinea, and nine of atWer ; fifli«n groat er o eac a of gold and ailrer: and “ ao rooch 
gold and ailrer, and ao much Ireaaure in money, robea, and hooka, that no man can 
compote the amount" Gorney'a Sax. Chroo. p. 315. 
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BecKiNOHAMSHiEE {Backingamscird) 


Chief proprietors 
King's thanes 

56 

Molini 

129 

12 

Silvatici 

122 

Villoni 

2885 

Moldarii 

1 

Bordarii 

1320 

Cotarii 

10 

Scrvi 

828 

Burgenses of Buck 

52 

Sochmaniii 

19 

Others 

110 

Piscatores 

19 


— 




5563 


Cambbidceshike {Orentebrscire) 


Chief proprietors 

42 

Mol 

121 

V’lllani 

1898 

Porcarii 

7 

Bordarii 

143S 

Silvatici 

20 

Sen'll 

otw 

Tenciilcs 

53 

Cotarii 

742 

Milites 

34 

Soclmianni 

245 

Olliera 

6 

Mold. 

2 

Burgenses of Cambridge 

290 

Pisc 

34 

5506 



Cheshire {C'cstrcscire ) 


Viilaai 

768 

Salma; 

10 

Bordarii 

(m 

'I’enentes 

72 

Sen 1 

223 

Frnncigena' 

39 

Bovarii 

181 

Millies 

12 

Radinanni 

131 

Drenches 

54 

Silva tici 

127 

Burgenses, C 

559 

Piscat. 

29 

Others 

29 




2873 


COENW.VLL 

(Corni'o(,gif) 


Cliicf proprietors 

0 

Mol. 

4 

Villain 

1738 

Pu«liira; 

109 

Bordarii 

2141 

SiKh' 

38 

Scrvi 

1U8 

Ccrcvisarii 

40 

Coliberti 

49 

Tenentes 

23 

Salinm 

10 


5606 


Debbtsbide 

{Derfiijtctre). 


Chief proprietors 

15 

Mol 

68 

71 

Tnini 

22 

SiUa; 

Viliam 

182.5 

Presbyters 

51 

Bordarii 

731 

Tenentes 

167 

Servi 

10 

Censarii 

41 

Sochmaoni 

127 

Others 

6 




3140 


Devonshire 

(Devometre) 


Chief proprietors 
Tarni 

50 

18 

Bordarii 

Hervi 

4814 

3210 

Servienles regis 

8 

Cotarii 

19 

ViUaai 

8246 

Colcberti 

32 


28 » 
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Coscez 

Porcani 

Piacat. 

Sahnee 

Mol. 

PasturjB 

Silvee 


Chief proprietors 

V'lllani 

Bordarii 

Servi 

Cotarii 

Coleberti 

Salinarii 

Pastura; 

Cosccz 


Chief proprietors 
Viliam 
Bordani 
Scrvi 

Sochmanni 
Liberi homines 
Mol. 

Silva; 

Presbyters 


Chief proprietors 

Tami 

Viliam 

Boriiarii 

Sorvi 

Radchcnistri 

Coleberti 


General amount 
Isle of Wight 


Chief proprietors 

Viliam 

Bordaru 

Sem 

Bovarii 

Rad chen util 

Radffluuu 
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32 

Tenentes 

118 

296 

Burg, of Exeter 

476 

17 

Barnstaple 

83 

117 

Lideford 

69 

79 

Tolness 

110 

249 

Ochemanton 

4 

157 

Others 

41 

Doeset 

{ DoTseti ). 

18,245 


56 

Silva; 

239 


2663 

Molem 

269 


2^>27 

Censoni 

9 


1165 

Burgenses 

6,55 


185 

Liberi hom. 

10 


33 

Taini 

127 


100 

Taini proprietors 

24 


334 

Other persons 

37 


146 

Essex 

79 

{Eiccssa) 

Piscat. 

48 

8879 

4014 

Salma: 

28 


6329 

Others 

30 


2041 

Ceiisarii 

36 


343 

Burg, of Malden 

180 


306 

Orsett 

100 


129 

Sudbury 

5 


437 

Colchester 

4tK) 


44 

STEBsniRE {Gloiceccslersctri) 

66 Mol. 

1 

254 

14,549 

16 

Silva; 

45 


3071 

Piecut. 

90 


ItKIl 

Salinee 

7 


2-123 

Others 

124 


119 

Burgenses, &.c. 

144 


105 

ilxMPRUIRE. 

9907 

8365 

. 


824 


IlxREroRDSHlRK. 

37 Coleberti 

16 

10,631 

2052 

Cotarii 

19 


1381 

Mol. 

95 


966 

Sylv® 

43 


130 

PiscaL 

12' 


41 

Porcani 

14 


88 

Saluue 

8 
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Francigen® 

23 

Milites 

34' 

Presbyters 

26 

Bun 

18 

Prepositi 

83 

Clerici 

19 

Bedelli 

21 

Other persons 

26 

Liberi 

15 

Subtenentes 

78 

Homines 

204 

Hereford burg. 

70 

VV'allenses 

41 

Cliflbrd burg. 

16 

Fabri 

23 Another 

IlEBTFORDSitiEE (Herfordscire). 

9 

5510 

ChicF proprietors 

43 

Silvatici 

87 

Taini regie 

12 

Mold. 

9 

Villain 

1763 

Tenentes 

194 

Bordaru 

1118 

Biirgcnscs of 


Servi 

5T5 

Esccwille 

14 

Cotarii 

853 

St. Alban’s 

46 

Sochmanni 

57 

Berchamstced 

52 

Mol 

95 Stanestede 

IluNTiNODONsiilRE {Iluntedunscire). 

6 

4924 

Cliicf proprietors 

27 

Piscatores 

12 

Taiiii 

7 

Silvatici 

28 

Viliam 

1886 

Presbyters and eccl. 

46 

Bordani 

383 

Tenentes 

42 

Soclmianni 

23 

Millies 

16 

Mol in. 

33 Homines 

Kevt (Chenlh). 

8 

2511 

Chief proprietors 

305 

Piscat 

158 , 

Viliam 

6676 

Burghers of 


Bordaru 

3367 

Dover 

42 

Scr\ 1 

1142 

Canterbury 

1600 

Cotarii 

308 

Sandwich 

415 

Mol in. 

212 

Rochester 

7 

Mol. 

107 

Romeney 

160 

SaliDE 

130 Hide 

LsicDSTEBaHiRC (Ijedecettre) 

231 

14,868 

Chief proprietors 

52 

Presbyteri 

31 

Villani 

2446 

Francigen® 

37 

Bordaru 

1285 

Tenentes 

101 

Servi 

874 

Millies 

27 

Sochmaoiii 

1718 

Others 

9 

Molm. 

106 

Burgenses 

371 

SllvE • 

66 


0013 
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Tenentes, 

68 Salinai 

361 


Tami 

27 Piscani 

211 


Sochmanni 

11^22 Censorii 

20 


Viliam 

7168 Burgensea 

274 


Bordani 

3737 Other persons 

260 


Molini 

414 Lincoln mans. 

982 


Moldarii 

76 Stamford 

317 


Silvffi 

252 Terchesy 

102 


Ecclesig' 

226 

Middlesex. 

25,817 

Chief proprietors 

23 Molini 

34 


Viliam 

1124 Silvte 

35 


Bordani 

367 Tenentes 

106 


Hervi 

112 Stanes burg. 

46 


Cotaiii 

442 

Noefolk {Nordfolc). 


2289 

Chief propriclon- 

62 Piscatorea 

72 


Villani 

4.52H Sal m IT 

240 


Jtordani 

8679 Vara apium 

187 


Servi 

l(Ki6 Other persona 

61 


Hochmanni 

5521 Burg Norwich 

883 


Libcri homines 

49S1 Others there 

68 


Mol nil 

403 Bordani there 

480 


Silvo" 

IHO Yarmouth 

70 


Eccletiia' 

159 Thetford 

Northamptonshirb {NoTlhanlsctTc). 

725 

28,365 

Chief proprietors 

62 Silv* 

112 


Villani 

3901 Milites 

50 


Bordani 

2011 Tenentes 

125 


Serii 

879 Presbytcri 

55 


Hochmaniii 

915 Other persons 

249 Burg. North. 

Notti.nohaMSHIRe (Snotuighamsctrc). 

11 


Molini 

295 

8665 

Chief proprietora 

28 Presbyteri 

63 


Taim 

26 Piscatores 

32 


Villani 

25.55 Tenentes 

201 


Bordani 

1099 Other persons 

44 


Servi 

26 Censorius 

2 


Sochroaoni 

1565 Burg. Nottingh. 

363 


Molmi 

118 Derby, were 

60 Others 

RvTLairDsaniB. 

243 


Silv® 

56 

6190 

Villani 

722 Sochmanni 

2 


Bordani 

109 

■■ 

833 
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Chief proprietors 

Villani 

Bordarii 

Servi 

Piscatores 

Molini 


Chief proprietors 

Villani 

Bordarii 

Servi 

Bovani 

Radmanni 

Radchenislri 

Cotani 

Coices 

Cohberti 


OXTOBDSRIAE. 

77 Silvee 

3525 Pasturee 

1838 Salma 

938 Houses in Oxford, were 
38 Other persons 

170 

Shropshire (Sciropescire ) 

9 Prcsbyleri 

1720 Molmi 

1118 SilviB 

991 Piscatores 

388 Salinas 

173 Wallcnscs 

3 Tenentea 

24 Other persons 

5 Burgciises 

13 

Somersetshire (Summersefc). 


41 

32 

1 

721 

80 

7461 


54 

68 

69 

31 

6 

C>4 

98 

193 

191 

5344 


Chief proprietors 

46 

Silva* 

206 

Kmff’s thanes 

17 

(iablatores 

7 

Other proprietors 

11 

Burgenscs 


Villani 

4947 

Bath, Bade 

30 

Bordarii 

4377 

Tautone 

64 

Ser\ i 

1565 

Lanperth 

39 

Cohberti 

1.56 

Alsebruge 

32 

Cotaru 

299 

(iivclcettrc 

106 

Cosces 

43 

Meleburn 

61 

Piscarii 

21 

Bremet 

17 

Porcani 

57 

Bristow 

10 

Molini 

323 

Masura; 

22 

Pasture 

156 

Subordinate lenentes 

205 


Staffordshire {Utatfordscire). 


Chief proprietors 

16 

Presbyteri 

22 

King’s thanes 

18 

Piscani 

2 

V illani 

17.58 

jAiberi homines 

20 

Bordarii 

897 

Mihtcfl 

5 

Servi 

230 

Burgenses 

217 

Molini 

62 

Other portions 

24 

Silvc 

143 

Subordinate tenentes 

84 


Sl'FFOLK 

{Sudjtdc'), 


Chief proprietors 

Ti 

Silvas 

152 

Villani 

3024 

Moicndini 

220 

Bordaru 

6292 

Kcclesi® 

8.58 

Servi 

947 

PiBcaiores 

60 

Sochmasni 

1014 

Salinas 

18 

Liberi bommes 

6012 

Burgenaea 

1024 


22,093 
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Son BY (Sudrie). 


Chief proprietors 

40 

Silvffi 

86 

Villani 

2327 

Piscarii 

16 

Bordarii 

921 

Porcaru and others 

23 

Servi 

469 

Milites 

6 

Cotarii 

288 

Sochmanni 

9 

Molini 

121 

Lib, homines 

4 

Ecclesia* 

62 

Burg. Gildeford 

175 


Tcncntes 
Villani 
Bordarii 
Cotan I 
Servi 

Oppidani and Burgenacs 
Preabyteri 


454* 


Sussex (Sudsexe) 


753 

Berquarii 

10 

5866 

Propositus maiierii 

1 

2510 

Molini 

148 

738 

Ilagee 

26 

415 

Saline 

285 

830 

Piscariffi 

30 

3 

Ecclesie 

103 


Warwickshire (TVarmtcscire). 


11,71H 


(Ihief proprietors and Thanes 43 


Viliam 3537 

Bordarii 1705 

Servi 72(i 

Molini l‘-Jl 

Silvai 110 

Presbyten 59 

Salma* 3 


Tenentes 

109 

Liben homines 

•20 

Milites 

24 

Francigene 

15 

Other persons 

61 

Burgenses of 
Warwick 

398 

Taniewerd 

10 


6941 


Wiltshire {Wiltescire) 


Chief proprietors 

66 

Coleberti 

252 

Villani 

3-290 

Porcaru 

87 

Bordarii 

2713 

Pasture 

206 

Servi 

1475 

Silve 

14:1 

Coeces 

13a5 

F.cclesie 

29 

Cotarii 

284 

Burgenses 

371 

Molini 

404 

Other persons 

44 


WoacEsrrERSHlEJ: ( Wirece*(re»cire) 


10,749 


Chief proprietors 27 

Villani 1524 

Bordarii 1725 

Servi 813 

Cotani 39 

Colmanni 19 

Radchenistri 2 

Radmanni 52 

Colcbefli 0 


Boraric 65 

Molini 107 

Silv® 87 

Sal in® 50 

Piscani 18 

Francigene 23 

Presbyten 21 

Other persons 93 

Burgenaes 243 


4016 
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Chief propnetxjrs 

Villani 

Bordani 

Sochmanni 

Molini 

Silvec 

Presbyteri 


Yobkshie* (Euruicscire). 


65 

Piscarii 

5061 

Censores 

1842 

Coteros 

439 

Other persons 

103 

Tenentes, about 

122 

Burg, of York 

130 

Other burghers 


61 

86 

16 

68 

200 

1716 

110 

9968 


Norfolk 

Lincolnshire 

Suffolk 


Danish Counties. 

28,365 Essex 

25,819 Yorkshire 

22,093 


General total 300,785 


14,549 

9,968 


100,794 


Other Counties placed according to their Number. 


Devonshire 

Kent 

Somerset 

Sussex 

WilLs 

Hampshire 

Dorset 

Northamptonshire 

Gloucestershire 

Oxfordshire 

Warwickshire 

Berkshire 

Ixiiceslershire 

Nottinghamsliire 

Cornwall 


18,205 Buckinghamshire 

14,866 Herefordshire 

12,819 Cambridgeshire 

11,718 Shropshire 

10,749 Herts 

10,631 Worcestershire 

8,879 Surrv 

H,665 Bedfordshire 

8,365 Staffordshire 

7,461 Derbyshire 

0.941 ChcHhire 

6,737 Huntingdon 

6,013 Middlesex 

6,490 Kulland 

5,000 


5,563 

5.510 
5,506 
5,344 
4,924 
4,916 
4,547 
3,7T2 
3,498 
3,140 
2,873 

2.511 
2,289 

833 


199,991 


TOTAL 


Danish counties 
The others 


1(H),794 

199,991 


Persons mentioned in Doinesday-book" 


:i00,785 


These nmv l)C considered as so many families, and il %vo take 
fuc as the general average of a liimily ior all the counlies, it 
would make' the Anglo-Saxon poiiulation actually alluder to a 
the time of the Conquest, 1,.504,925, or a million and a lialf; but 
Ihts cnumeralion was made after the destructive wars lietvvccn 
William and the English,- and after his dreadful devastation of 


• I hare l.ken the number, for Hampthire .nd Sui«x from Mr R|^aW. enm 
nier.Uon; .nd have, in aU Ute re.l. anaumed, aa ho h»« done m tbo«. a mui for 
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Yorkshire, which left one hundred miles of the counlrj', north of 
the Humber, a mere desert,' hence the number of that county is 
so small Four counties are also entirely omitted; as Cumber¬ 
land, Durham, Lancaster, and Northumberland.'* But London, a 
century afterwards, is stated to have furnished sixty thousand 
fighting mentherefore its population cannot have then been less 
than three hundred thousand persons. In Domesday-book it is 
also obvious that all the burghers, or actual inhabitants of the 
cities and burghs, arc not mentioned. When Canterbury was 
burnt by the Danes in lOOC. it contained eight thousand men, of 
whom onlv cighly-tour survived the ruin. Only one thousand 
SIX bundled arc mentioned in Domesday-book eighty years after¬ 
wards, though a city so venerated and celebrated must have 
recovered its jirospeiity. But m other cities and towns it is 
manifest that almost all the residents arc omitted; as in Bristol, 
where only ten are noticed, though this was at that time a great 
trading city; only scicntv at Yarmouth, fifty-two only at Buck¬ 
ingham; nine only at Bedford: five at Sudbury'; seventy at 
Hereford; lorty-tvvo at Dover; and but forty-six at St. Alban's, 
though a jilacc peculiarly freijucnted and respected. Winchester,' 
though then a large town, is not mentioned. 

All the monks, and nearly all the parocliial clergy, arc omitted.* 
So in till' ddli'ient counties it will be found that, cxccjiting m 
the Danish counties, and in Leicestershire and Nottinghamshire, 
which tliey also jienaded, very few of the actual ficemen arc 
enumerated. It would seem as if those pcisons were chiefly, if 
not onl\, iccorded whose lands and tenements rendered some 
payments or services to the crown or state, or had been supposed 
to do so. Hence theic is a careful enumeration of the extent of the 
lands and of tlie cultivators that had to defend themselves; that is, 
to contribute to ihc nuhtar\ foice of the coiintiy'in the propor¬ 
tions alluded to, but little more than this is attended to; and 
though this contribution was a very general obligation on the 
landed propcity of the country, yet the charters show us that 
some parts were exempt from it. If we fake all these things into 

of Dorset, il II mmI that in Dorcheitcr in the lime of the Confesior, 172 housci, 
but ihul 100 had been cnlirity dr^lrnyed , so in Warchnin 143, of which 73 were 
** penilui dcalrucl® ao in ShaflcBburv 38 out of 104, p 75 So in Oxford, though 

houaot paid f|old, yet 478 had ticcouic so '' taalo}" aa to \ idd none. In Ipswjch 
3*28 wero ** vaaiatBC.” In York 540 arc noticed os “vacur.” Many wch occur m 
other counties. 

' See Turner’s Hint. Eng. vol i 

These wcr« the border counties, the scat of almost continual warfare, and part 
of thorn vicrr then in llic power of Malcolm, the king of Scotland, especially Cum< 
berUnd and Durham. 

* Sm Stophanides’s Life of BecKet. 

^ We may infer the extent of the omission as to the parochial clergy from reeoU 
lecUng that the parish cliurchc* fal England, in the middle aget, were stated to be 
4$,8s£ 
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consideration, we shall perceive that the Anglo-Saxon population, 
in the period just before the Norman conquMt, must have exceed¬ 
ed TWO KILLIOXS. , 

This enumeration intimates to us the political benefits which 
resulted from the invasions of the Northmen. They appear to 
have planted in the colonies they occupied a numerous race of 
freemen; and their counties seem to have been well peopled. 
Thus, ‘ 


In Essex 

Leicestershire 

Lincolnshire 

Nottinghamshire 

Norfolfi 

Suffolk 

York 


343 sochmanni. 
306 liberi homines. 
1716 sochmanni. 
11,322 sochmanni. 
1565 sochmanni. 
5521 sochmanni. 
4981 lib. horn. 

8012 lib. horn. 

1014 sochmanni. 

438 sochmanni. 


Tliis enumeration of the population shows how large a propor¬ 
tion of Englishmen were then in the servile state; for that vifiani 
were in a state of bondage is manifest from the manner in which 
they arc mentioned in our ancient Glanville,* Braclon, and Fleta,’’ 
who say that even holding a freehold docs not give liberty to a 
villanus, a remark not observed by those who have deemed villani 
free [leasants, because they were found to have lands. The bor- 
darii, servi, cotarii, cosces, &c., were similarly circumstanced. 
In Domesday-book, burghers are mentioned as having bordani 
under them. There can be no doubt tliat nearly three-fourths of 
tlic Anglo-,Saxon population were in a state of slavery ; and 
notliing could have broken the powerful chains of law and force 
by which the landed aristocracy held their people in bondage 
but such events as the Norman conquest, and lhe.civil wars which 
it excited and fostered, and in which such numbers of the nobility 
perished; and also that wise and humane law which directed 
that if a slave was not claimed by his lord Within a hmited 
period, he should be presumed to be free. It pias perhaps as 
much by the destruction of the AngloSaxon great jiroprietors as 
by their own colonists near the Baltic, that the nupiber of the free 
were so numerous in the districts where the panes had pre¬ 
dominated. 


• P. 74. 
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BOOK IX. 


THEIR POETRY, LITERATURE, ARTS, AND SCIENCES. 


CHAPTER I. 

Their Native or Vernacular Poetry. 

As poetry has been always classed among the most interesting 
productions of the human mind, few topics of human research 
are more curious than the history of this elegant art, from its 
rude beginning to that degree of excellence to which it has long 
been raised by our ingenious countrymen. 

In no country can the progress of the poetical genius and taste 
be more satisfactorily traced than in our own. During that 
period which this work attempts to commemorate, we find it m 
its earliest state. It could, indeed, have been scarcely more rude, 
to have been at all discernible. But though its dress was homely, 
and its features coarse, yet it w'as preparing to assume the style, 
the measures, and the subjects, which in subsequent ages were so 
happily displayed as to deserve the notice of the latest postenty. 

The poetry of the Anglo-Saxons was of two sorts; the poems 
which they composed in their owm tongue, and the poems which 
they wrote in Latin. These two kinds of poetry were com¬ 
pletely distinct from each other;—distinct in origin; distinct in 
style. 

The Anglo-Saxon native poetry may be distinguished into its 
mind and its style. 

In the mind of poetry we look for its imagination, its feeling, 
and its force of thought; but these in all ages obey and display 
the tastes, sentiment, and habits of the passing day. In the 
Anglo-Saxon times, though women were highly respected and 
valued, yet tliat cullnated feeling which we call love, in its intel¬ 
lectual tenderness and finer sympathies, was neither predominant 
nor probably known. The stern and active passions were the 
rulers of society, and all the amusements were gross or severe. 
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Women were reverenced, but not loved; and hence, except in 
the little effusions which have been noUced of our self-cultivated 
Alfred, there is no affectionate allusion to the fair sex in any 
Anpflo-Saxon poem. 

War and religion were the absorbing subjects of this period, 
and all the imagination, and feeling, and thought which exist in 
the Anglo-Saxon poetry are connected with one or both of these 
topics. There can be no poetry vvitliout imagination and feeling; 
but these endeared qualities appear in different nations, and m 
different states of society, in very dissimilar forms. 

In the Anglo-Saxon poetry they' took the peculiar shaix; of the 
metaphor and the periphrasis, 'fhe imagination exerted itself m 
framing those abrupt and imperfect hints or fragments of similes 
which wc call metaphors, and the fcehng expressed its emotions 
by that redundant repetition of jihrascs, which, though it added 
little to the meaning of the poet's lay, was yet the emphatic effu¬ 
sion of Ins heart, and excited consenting sympathies in those to 
whom It was addressed. This habit of paraphrasing the senti¬ 
ment IS the great peculiarity of the mind of the Anglo-Saxon 
jioetry; the metaphor may be frequently observed, but the pen- 
]>hiasis IS never long absent. 

The style of thoir poetry was as peculiar. It has been much 
dis|)utcd by what rules or laws the Saxons arranged thoir poetical 
phrases. I have observed a passage in the general works of 
Bede which may end the conlro\ersy, by showing that they used 
no lilies at all, but adopted the simfilcr principle of consulting only 
the natural love of melody, of which the human organs of hearing 
have lieeii made siisciqitiblc ; and of using that ca.sy allocation of 
svllables winch pleased the musical car. In defining rhythmus, 
Bede sa) =, 

“ It 18 a modulatfHl composition of words, not according to the laws of metre, 
but adapled tn the number of tti tyllablei to the judgment qf the ear, as are 
the verses of our vulgar (or native) poets 

“ Metre is an artificial rule with modulation; rhythmus is the modulation, 
without the rule. For the most part, you find, by a sort of chance, some rule 
in rhythm , yet this is not from an artificial government of the syllables, but 
because the sound and modulation lead to lU The vulgar poets eSect this 
rustically , the skilful attain it by their skill, as, 

Rex cterne ' Domiuet 
Rerum Creator omnium! 

Qui eras ante secula !''• 

From this passage it is obvious that Bede’s poetical rounlry- 
men wrote their vernacular verses without any other rule than 
that of pleasing the ear. To such a .selection and urrangcincnt 
of words as produced this effect, they added the habit of fre¬ 
quently omitting the usual particles, and of conveying their 


Bedai Op. toL i. p. 57. 
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meaning in short and contracted phrases. The only artifices 
they used were those of inversion and transition. 

The most ancient piece of Anglo-Saxon poetry which we pos¬ 
sess, IS that fragment of the song of the ancient Csedmon which 
Alfred has inserted in his translation of Bede. Caedmon was a 
monk, who accustomed himself to religious poetry, which he 
began late m life. He died in 680. 

The fragment which has descended to us, he made on waking 
in a stall of oxen which he was appointed to guard during the 
night.*’ The »)riginal shows llic rhythm to whicii Bede alludes; 


Now we should praise 
The Guardian of the heavenly 
kingdom; 

The mighty Creator, 

And the thoughts of his mind, 
Glorious Father of his works! 

As he, of every glory 
Eternal Lord * 

Established the beginning; 

So he first shaped 
The earth for the children of men. 
And the heavens for its canopy. 
Holy Creator! 

The middle region. 

The Guardian of Mankind, 

The Eternal Lord, 

Afterwards made 
The ground for men. 

Almighty Ruler ! 


Nu pe pceolan hepijean 
beapon picep peapb; 

CW ecobep mihee 
Anb hip mob jechanc, 
Wcopc pulbop paebep * 
Spa he pulbpep jehpsep 
Cce bpiheen' 

Opb onpcealbe ; 
be aepepc jepcop 
Copchan beapnum, 
beopon CO pope, 
balij peyppenb * 
Thamibban jeapb, 
CDon cynnep peapb, 

Gee bpihene, 
iEpcep ceobe 
Fipum polban ; 

Fpea aliiiicij * 

Alfred's Bede, 597. 


In these eighteen lines the verbal rhythm and periphrasis of tlic 
style arc evident. Eight lines are occupied by so many phrases 
to express the Deity. These repetitions are very abruptly in¬ 
troduced; sometimes they come in like so many interjections: 


The Guardian of the heavenly kmgdom; 

The mighty Creator— 

Glorious Father of his works 
Eternal I/ird!— 

Holy Creator! 

The Guardian of Mankind, 

The Eternal Lord— 

Almighty Ruler! 

Three more of the lines are used for the periphrasis of the first 
making the world: 


^ Bede, iv. 34. Alfred haa pteeerved the Stioo. 
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He eetsbliahed the beginning; 

He first shiped— 

He efterwarfs made— 

Three more lines are employed to express the earth as often 
by a periphrasis: 

The earth for the children of men— 

The middle region— 

The ground for men— 

So that of eighteen lines, the periphrasis occupies fourteen, and in 
so many lines only conveys three ideas; and all that the eighteen 
lines express is simply the first verse of the book of Genesis, " In 
the lieginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

No Saxon poem can be inspected without the periphrasis being 
found to be the leading characteristic. The elegant Menology 
in the Cotton Library displays it in its very beginning. The 
rhytlim in the placing of the syllables is also apparent: 

Cpipc pjep acennyb Christ was bom 

Cyninja pulbop the King of Glory 

On mibne pincep: in mid-winter: 

CDacpe cheoben' Illustrious King ' 

Cce Klmihcij' Eternal' almighty! 

On chy eahteochan baej On the eighth day 
hslenb jehacen he was called the Saviour, 

beopon picep peapb Ruler of heaven’s kingdom. 

As all the sjiccimens of their native poetry winch will be ad¬ 
duced in this chapter will be found to abound with penjihrastical 
amplifications, it will lie unnecessary to introduce more instances 
here. 

Their periphrasis is always mingled with metaphors; and as 
these w ill be scon very frecpicntly in the subsequent citations, they 
need not be particularized. One striking instance will sulfice, 
which we will take from Cedrnon’s pcnjilirasis and metaphors to 
express tJie ark; he calls it successively, the ship, the sea-houso, 
the greatest of watery chambers, the ark, the great sea-house, the 
high mansion, the holy woo<], the house, the great sea-chest, the 
greatest ot treasure-houses, the vehicle, the mansion, the house of 
the deep, the palace of the ocean, the cave, the wooden fortress, 
the floor of the waves, tlic receptacle of Noah, the moving rwif, 
tjw fcasting-house, the bosom, of the ves.sci, the nailed building, 
the ark of Noah, the vehicle of the ark, the hajijiiest mansion, 
the building of the waves, the foaming ship, ihe happy receptacle. 

Another prevailing feature of the Anglo-Saxon poetry was the 
omission of the little particles of speech, those abbreviations of 
language which arc tlie invention of man m the more cullivateil 
ages of society, and winch ( oninbiite to cxjiress our meaning 
more discnminatingly, and to make it more clearly understood. 

20 • 
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The prose and poetry of Alfred’s translation of Boetius will 
enable us to illustrate this remark. Where the prose says. 
Thee the on cham ecan pecle picpayt, “Thou who on the 
eternal seat reignest,” the poetry of the same passage, Thee on 
hcahyctle ecan picyapc, “ Thou on high seat eternal reignest,” 
omittii^ the explaining and connecting particles, the and that. 
So, “ Thou that on the seat,” is again in the poetry, “ Thou on 
seat.” The Saxon of the little fragment of Cedmon is without 
particles. 

Whoever looks into Anglo-Saxon poetry after being familiar 
with their prose, will perceive how uniformly barren their poems 
are of the discriminating and explanatory particles. He w'lll like¬ 
wise feel, in the difficulties which attend his construction of it, 
how much obscurity is created by their absence. 

In prose, and in cultivated poetry, every conception of the 
author is clearly expressed and fully made out. In barbaric 
poetry, and in the Anglo-Saxon poetry, we have most commonly 
abrupt, imperfect hints, instead of regular description or narra¬ 
tion. The poetical citations which follow, will abundantly show 
this. But that their poetry socks to express the same idea in 
fewer words than prose, may be made apparent by one instance. 
Thus, the phrase in Alfred’s prose, “ So doth the moon with his 

E ale light, that the bright stars he obscures in the heavens,” is put 
y him in his poetry thus; 

With Pale light 
Bright stars 
Mood lessencth. 

Even when the same idea is multiplied by the periphrasis, the 
rest of the sentence is not extended either in meaning or expres¬ 
sion. One word or epithet is played upon by a rejxitition of 
synonymous expressions, but the meaning of the sentence is not 
thereby increased. 

Of their artificial inversion of tlioir words and phrases in their 
jKiems, every specimen adduced will give evidence. It is quite 
different in their prose. The words follow there most commonly 
in an easy and natural order. The poem on Beowulf will give 
repeated instances of their abrupt and unconnected transitions. 
Their metre will be the subject of a separate chapter. 

The poetry which pleases a refined age, has no more similarity 
to such poetry as we find to have boon popular among the Anglo- 
Saxons, than the sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, can 
be supposed to have to the boisterous music of our ancestors. 
Poetry, like painting and architecture, has attained to its perfec¬ 
tion by slow degrees. The leaves of its laurel seem to have been 
the gradual contributions of genius and labour during many cen¬ 
times. But at the period in which it is the province of this his- 
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tory to contemplate it, little else seems to have been done than 
the formation of a style of composition different from prose. If 
we call this style poetry, it is rather by complaisance than truth— 
rather with a knowledge of the excellences afterwards introduced 
into it, than of those which it then possessed. 

The barren and peculiar state of the Anglo-Saxon poetry leads 
us to infer, that it was the product of art more than of nature. 
Its origin seems to have been as homely as its genius. 

The origin of the periphrasis is easily accounted for; a fa¬ 
vourite chief or hero conquers, and is received on his return by 
the clamorous rejoicings of his people. One calls him brave; 
another, fierce; another, irresistible. He is pleased with the 
praises; and some one at his feast, full of the popular feeling, 
repeats the various epithets with which he had been greeted; 

Edmund 
the brave chief, 
fierce in war' 
irresistible in battle' 
slaughtered his enemies 
at-. 

This IS in substance an Anglo-Saxon poem. 

But vthen these addresses were found to interest the vanity of 
the chiefs, and to excite their liberality, more labour would be 
bestowed in the construction of the periphrasis; the compliment 
would be sometimes higher season^, and then the periphrasis 
would lie raised into occasional metaphors; the hero would be 
called, the eagle of baflle, the lord of shields, the giver of the 
brarelel, the helmet of his people; and the lady would be saluted 
as a licautiful elf. 

The style of the Anglo-Saxon poetry seems to have liecn 
originally the common, imperfect language of the people, in its 
half-formed and barbarous stale. When an infant first begins to 
talk, it uses only the nouns and pronouns of its language. By 
degrees it learns the use of a few verbs, which for some time it 
uses in their simplest forms, without any of their conjugations. 
The meaning of these is supplied by its actions, or is left to be 
guessed by its parent. The knowledge of the abbreviations, or 
the particles of language, is gradually attained. With our care¬ 
ful education, children acquire from us the habit of using them 
With fluency and correctness in a few years. But wild nations 
must have been some centuries without them. 

All nations, who have formed their languages, have gone 
through the same process, in doing so, that our children are 
always exhibiting. The nouns, or the names of things, arc at 
first their only language. Some of these, which signify visible 
action or motion, come at la.st to be used to express motion or 
action generally, or are added to other nouns, to express them iii 
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a state of action. These are what wo now call verbs. Hence 
nouns, nouns used as verbs, or thus converted into verbs, and 
others made pronouns, compose the whole of the language in the 
ruder ages of every uncivilized nation. 

As the progress of society goes on, the abbreviations of lan¬ 
guage begin to be formed; words multiply, and the forms of 
using them to distinguish the various ideas of the human mind 
from each other, and to give determination and precision to its 
meaning, begin also to multiply. The conjugations of the verbs, 
and the declensions of nouns, are then invented, new sets of nouns 
receive being, and new meanings are given to the primitive nouns, 
as will be shown in our chapter on language, till at length every 
language receives that multiplicity of terms and particles which 
form the copious and clear stream of expressive and cultivated 
prose. If a people narrate a tale in the full and copious period 
of their language, they will do it naturally in that easy and loqua¬ 
cious prose w’hich forms the style of Herodotus, the oldest prose 
w'ritcr of Greece that has survived to us. But if the same tale 
was told by the ancestors of this people in their ruder state, w hen 
language had not acquired its abbreviations, nor the verbs their 
conjugations, nor the nouns their secondary meanings and deriva¬ 
tive applications; and if that tale, so rudely told, were handed 
down faithfully by tradition in its rude state to the cultivated age, 
it would probably exliibit all the features of tlie Anglo-Saxon 
poctiy’;—it would be without particles, without conjugations or 
declensions, with great contraction of phrase, with abrupt transi¬ 
tions, with violent metajihor and frequent jienphrasis. The con¬ 
traction of phrase would arise from the peniin of their associations. 
The same poverty of mind and knowledge would make the peri¬ 
phrasis, or the retracing the same idea again and again, their 
easiest source of eloquence; and the violence of metaphor 
naturally arises from not having immediately new terms to 
express the new', or more intellectual ideas, that would every 
year be rising among an improving peojile; and therefore, till 
new w'ords are devised, the old names of real things are neccs- 
sarilv, though violently applied. 

The metre of the Saxon poetry is the simplest that can be con¬ 
ceived, and is, indeed, often little else than a series of short ex¬ 
clamations. Its inversions arc more artificial. But when music 
was applied to poetry', and men found it beneficial to sing or 
recite a chieftain’s praise, we may conceive, that, to secure to 
themselves the profits of the profession, some little ingenuity was 
exerted to make difficuhics which would raise their style above 
the vulgar phrase. Its inversion was one of the easiest modes 
of making a peculiar style of composition; and as society ad¬ 
vanced in its attainments, the transition, the aUiteration, and 
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other ornaments, may have been added, either as new beauties 
or as new difficulties. 

When the style of the nation had been improved into an easy 
and accurate prose, the ancient style may have been kept on foot 
by the bards of the chiefs from design, and by the people from 
habit and veneration. The old style would be long remembered 
by a nation, from respect to its ancestors, from that venerable air 
which it has from us antiquity, like the dialect and stanza of 
Spenser to us, which is always pleasing, and often imitated; and 
from the fact, that the ancient compositions which had become 
popular w’ere in the ancient style. 

Hence, independent of the interest which the bards w'ould have 
to use the ancient style, because, by becoming more unlike the 
improMng language of the improving people, it would remain 
more securely appropriated to them, and therefore more benefi¬ 
cial ; the people, from habit and association, would also piefer it. 

Thus humbly, it is conceived, the Anglo-Saxon poetry arose: 
at first the rude exclamations of a rude people, with a rude lan¬ 
guage, greeting their chieftains; soon repeated or imitated by 
some men, from the profit derived from it. When, from the im¬ 
provement of the manners and state of the people, a more culti¬ 
vated stT,le. or that we call prose, became general, because better 
fitted to the uses of life, then the old rude style dropped out of 
common use. The bards, however, retained and appropriated 
this, because more instrumental to their professional advantages. 
To enjoy these more exclusively, to secure their monopoly of 
credit and gifts, they added more difficulties to the style they 
adopted, to make it more remote from the vulgar attainment; 
till at length their poetical style became for ever separated from 
prose. 

In thus considering our ancient poetry as an artificial and 
mechanical thing, cultivated by men chiefly as a trade, wc must 
not be considered as confounding it with those delightful beauties 
which we now call poetry These have arisen from a diflerent 
source, and are of a much later chronology. They are the crea¬ 
tions of subsequent genius; but they have sprung up, not in its 
dark and ancient days, but in a succession of witter times, during 
the many ages which followed, in which the general intellect of 
society being continually improving, taste and imagination im- 

[ iroved also. The English fancy was cultivated with assiduous 
abour for many centuries before Chaucer arose, or could have 
arisen. True poetry is the offspring of cultivated mind. Art 
cannot produce it without nature, but neither can nature make 
it where art is wholly unknown. Hence, all that we owe to our 
Aoglcw-Saxon ancestors in poetry is, that, W accident or design, 
they perpetuated a style of composition diflerent from the com¬ 
mon language of the country, which gradually became appro- 
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priated to fancy and music. In happier times, genius, using it as 
the vehicle of its effusions, improved it by slow degrees, and 
enriched it with cver*succeeding beauties; till that rich stock of 
poetry has been created, which is the pride of our literature and 
country. 

The Anglo-Saxon poetry, as it is earlier, so it is also inferior to 
the Northern in depth of leeling, in vigour of genius, and in cul¬ 
ture of imagination. It occujnes a middle space between the 
ancient and Untish poetry and the Northern. It has not the story, 
nor the strong imagination of the Northern. 

It evliilnl.s ciiiefiy feeling, but it is vague feeling, or feeling 
vaguely ex[)rossed, not made out, not communicated by expres¬ 
sions or images adapted to excite it m others. It is strong heroic 
teelmg in the mmd oi the writer, but more expressed by violent 
words than by the real effusion or detail of the genuine emotion. 

But, m truth, somety had then not acquired a jihrasc of elo(|ucnt 
passion for its own use. It felt often strongly; but, like the un¬ 
cultivated mind of all ages, did not know how to express itself. 
Hence tlic use, and the cause of the use of oaths and mijircca- 
lions, violent gesticulations and abuse. The strong feeling is ex¬ 
pressed by them because the utterers have not yet attained the 
art or the liabit of using any other form of diction to express their 
feelings by, and know no other way <.)f giving tiiem utterance. 

Allied, by translating tlic ]ioelry of Boetius, did moie to im¬ 
prove Saxon poetry than any other thing, but this kind was too 
intellectual to lx; then imittited by his uneducated contenqiorancs. 
He would have done them more service if he had translated 
Virgil or Homer, or anv othei epic poem into Saxon. The story 
would have caught their attention, and the descrqilions and dia¬ 
logues have lieen more lc\cl to their comjirehension. Tlic war¬ 
like story of Homer would haxc suited them; but Homei was out 
of the reach of Allred, and |x;vhups Virgil’s laneid might have 
liccn too refined and sentimental. 

The history of the Saxon poetry, and, indeed, of all modem 
Fluro])can {xx'trj-, in its ruder slate, may lie divided into tliree 
heads: songs, or ballads: the lengthened narrative jxxjms, or 
romances; and that miscellaneous kind which, if wc term it l\ric, 
it IS more for the convenience of using a short generic word, than 
for the exact appropriation of its meaning. Under these three 
divisions sliail lie arranged all that can be collected on the Saxon 
poclrj’, 

Tfml our ancestors had popular songs on the actions of their 
great or favourite characters, or on such other subjects as inte¬ 
rested the vulgar mind is proved by many instances, which may 
be traced in the ancient writers. Aldhclm, whose Latin poetry 
will be noticed, anlied himself to compose songs, or ballads, in 
the Anglo-Saxotr Wiguage, to instruct, as well as to amuse, his 
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countrymen. Alfred inserted it as a remark in his Manual, that 
no one had ever appeared before Aid helm so competent in English 
poetry; none had been able to compose so much, or to sing and 
recite it so appositely. The king mentions a popular ballad of 
Aldhelm’s, which was in his time (that is, nearly two centuries 
afterwards) sung m the streets. Malmsbury adds, that Aldhelm, 
anxious to instruct his countrymen, then semi-barbarous, and inat¬ 
tentive to their religious duties, took his station on the public bridge, 
as if a singer by profession, and, by mixing sacred with lighter 
topics, won their attention, and meliorated iJieir minds. 

None of Aldhelrn's vernacular poetry has survived; but the 
circumstance above mentioned, that he composed and sang these 
ballads as if “ he professed the art of singing,”' show that the 
harfiers of the day were accustomed to recite them. That such 
things were then in general circulation is also implied by Bede, 
when he mentions, that in a festive company the harp was sent 
round, tliat those might sing who could.*' 

It was a book of Saxon poems which first allured Alfreil to 
learn to readand the fact, that he had his children taught to 
read the Saxon poems,' and that he himself visited the Diinish 
camp as a harper,^ which, in the reign of his grandson, Anlaf 
imitated,** prove the existence ol jwpular songs, which interested 
iMjth the child and the rude warrior. 

These songs, or ballads, are also mentioned on other occa¬ 
sions. When Malmsbury, after narrating the reign of Atlielstan, 
[irocceds to descrilie his origin from Edward's amour witJi ashe[>- 
lierd's daughter, he says, “The following facts 1 have taken 
rather from the songs (cantilenis) worn out by the course of time, 
than from liooks composed for the instruction of fKistentx.”' 

When IMaliiisbury lias to mention the adulteries of Ldgay, he 
endeavours to lesson their Instoneal authority hy saying, “ The 
other infamies winch 1 shall mention have been rothcr diifused by 
songs" (eantilcnic) J 

These popular songs occur to us again m the ancient life ol 
Dunslan. lie is there said to have learnt “ the vam songs of Ins 
nation."** He was also at that time a player upon the harp. 

A fragment of a ballad comjKiscd h\ (lanule the Cl real has 
survived to ns,* which gives us a sjiecimcn of the measure which 
this kind of poetry had attained in Ins time. As lie was sailing 
by the ablxiy in the isle of Ely, he heard the monks chanting tlioir 
psalms and anthems, and was so struck with the inlcrcirling 
melody, that he compo.scd a little Saxon ballad on the occasion, 
which began thus: 

• Milm^b 3 G«l«, 339. < Bede. Iib. ir c 34. • Amt. 

' Ibid. • Maloisb 43. ‘ Ibid. 46. 

' Ibid. 53 1 Ibtd. 5« ‘ MB. Cteop. a 13. 

■ Hist. EUm. 3 G«i«, 505. 
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COejiie funjen %e munechcj* binnen 61y 
Tha Enut chinj peuttcji by ; 

Ropeft, Dnicer, noep lanb, 

Anb hepe pc bep muncchep panj. 

Merry sang the monks in Ely, 

When Canute the king was sailing by ; 

“ Row, ye Knights, near the land. 

And let us hear these monks’ song ” 

The historical ballads of the Saxons on the actions of their 
popular favountes are also intimated by Ingulf, the Conqueror’s 
secretary. In his account of the chivalric hero, Hereward, who 
flourished in the time of Edward the Confessor and afterwards, 
he says, “ His brave actions were sung in England.”*” In an¬ 
other passage, the monk informs us that Hereward died at last in 
peace, and was buried in their monastery, “ after great battles, 
and a thousand dangers, frequently dared against the king, carls, 
barons, and magistrates, and bravely achieved, as is yet sung in 
the streets.”” We may close our authorities by slating, that Wil¬ 
liam of Malmsbury mentions, that the song (cantilena) of Roland 
was begun to be sung liefore the battle of Hastings, to excite a 
martial spirit in the combatants.” 

Two of the historical songs of our ancestors, and some frag¬ 
ments of others, have been preserved in the .Saxon Chronicle, in 
which they have Iiccn inserted as pait of the Chronicle. As one 
of the songs on Edgar’s death has not been hitherto brought before 
the English public, and the other, on Ethelstan’s victory, has been 
given with an incorrect translation, I will add a version of both. 


The Song on Elhelstan't Victory at BrunanbuTh. 


Here Alhelstan king, 
ofeerUlhe lord, 

the giver of the bracelelBof the nobles, 
and bis brother also, 

Edmund the etheling, 
the Elder! a lasting glory 
won by slaughter in battle 
with the edges of swords 
at Brunan Iwrh. 

The wall of shields they cleaved, 
they hewed the noble banners. 
the survivors of the family, 
the children of Edward. 

As to them it was natural 
fVom their ancestry, 
that they in the field often 
against every enemy 
their laud thould defend, 
their tieaanrea and hooiea. 

Pursuing, they dealroyed 

* Inguir, p, 67. 


the Scottish people 
and the ship-fleet. 

The dead fell 
the field resounded! 
the warriors sweat'. 

After that the sun 
rose in the morning hour, 
the greatest star! 
g^lad above the earth, 

God's candle bright! 
the eternal Lord's! 
till the noble creature 
hastened to her settmg. 

There lay soldiers many 
with darta struck down. 
Northern men, 
over their shields shot 
So were the Scotch ; 
weary of ruddy battle. 


> Ibid. p. 68. 


Makaab, p. 101. 
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The West Saxons then 
throughout the day, 
with a chosen hand, 
to the last pressed 
on the loathed people. 

They hewed the fugitives of the army, 

the tehind ones, fiercely 

with swords sharpened at the mill. 

The Mercians did not refuse 
the hard hand-play 
with any of tliose men 
that, with Anlaf, 
over the turbid sea, 
in the bosom of the ship, 
sought the land 
lor deadly fight. 

Five lay 

in that battle place, 
young kings, 
by swords tjuieted : 

BO also seven, 
the earls of Anlaf, 
and innumerable of the army 
of the fleet—and the Scots 

There was chased away 
the lord of the Northmen, 
driven by necessity 
to the I Dice of the ship. 

With a small host, 

with the crew of his ship, 

the king of the fleet 

drpfirtcu out on the yellow flood , 

his life presericd. 

So there also the routed one, 
a fugitive, came 
to Ins northern country , 

Constantinus 

the hoarse din of Hilda 

he needed not to vociferate 

in the commerce of swords, 

he was the fragment of his relations ; 

of his fl-icnds felled in the folk-place, 

slam in thf battle: 

And his son be led 
on the placa of slaughter 
with wounds beaten down. 

Voung in the conflict, 
he would not boast, 
the lad with flaxen hair, 
from the bill of death, 
iho’ old in wit. 

Nor more then Anlaf, 
with the residue of their armies 
bad need to exult. 


that they for works of battle 
were better 
in the place of combat, 
in the prostration of the banners, 
in the meeting of the arrows, 
in the BBsembly of men, 
in the exchange of weapons, 
when they on the field of slaughter 
against Edward’s 
descendants played. 

Departed from Uiem, then 
Uie Northmen, 
in nailed ships, 
the dreary relics of the darts, 
on the stormy sea, 
over tlie deep water, 
sought Dublin, 
and their land, 
disgraced in mind. 

So the brothers 
both togetlier, 
the king and the sitheling 
their country sought, , 
the Wesl-Saxon land. 

The screamers of war 
they left behind, 
the raven to enjoy, 
the dismal kite, 
and the black raven 
with liorned beak, 
and the hoarse toad , 
the eagle, afterwards 
to feast on the white flesh , 
the greedy battle-hawk, 
and the gray beast, 
the wolt in the wood. 

Nor had there been a greatjer 
slaughter 
in this island 
ever yet 

of people destroyed, 
before this 

by the edges of sw ords, 

(This 18 what the books tell us 
of the old wise men) 
since from the East hither 
the Angles end the Saxons 
came up 

over the broad waves, 
and sought the Britons. 

The illustrious smitlis of wsr ' 
the Welsh, they overcame, 
the earls excelling in honour! 
and obtained the country. 

this artless order: in the two first 
and ins brother are recited. 


In this song we may observe 
^ragraphs, the actions of Alhclstan 
VOL. II. 30 
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The West Saxons and the Mercians are then separately praised. 
The fate of their enemies follows. The deaths of the five kings 
and seven earls are commemorated Anlaf’s flight and escape 
are sung, and Constantine’s, whose son fell in the conflict. The 
poet then exults m the superior prowess of his countrymen. He 
conducts the remains of the defeated army to Dublin, and the 
victorious princes into West Saxony. He closes his song with 
two poetical commonplaces; one on the birds of prey, who crowd 
the field of battle, and the other on the supenonty of this victory 
to all former ones. 

The song on Edgar’s death is much shorter: 


Here ended 
hiB earthly joye— 

Edgar, England’s king; 

lie chose (or himself another light, 

beautiful and pleasant; 

and left this feeble life, 

which the children of the nations, 

Uie men on earth, 

call so transitory. 

On that month wh.ch everywhere 

in this country’s soil 

they, that were before 

in the art of numbers 

rightly instructed, 

c^l July; 

in his youth departed 
on the eighteenth day, 

Edgar from life— 
the giver of the bracelets of the 
nobles 

and his soon took 
afterwards to the kingdom; 
a child not full grown; 
tho ruler of carls, 

Eld ward was his name, 
an excelling hero. 

Ten nights before 
from Britain departed 
the bishop so good 
in native minJ, 

^neward was his name. 

Then was in Mercia, 

to my knowledge, 

wide and everywhere 

the praise of the Supreme Governor 

deatroyed on the earth 

Many were disturbed 

of G^’s skilful eervanla. 


Then was much groaning 
to those that in their breasts 
carried the burning love 
of their Creator in their mind. 
Then was the source of miracles 
so much despised. 

The Governor of victory, 
tho Ijawgivcr of the sky , 
when man broke his rights. 

And then was also driven 
the beloved man, 

Oslac, from the earth, 
over the rolling of the waves, 
over the bath of the sea-fowl, 
the long-haired hero, 
wise, and m words discreet, 
over the roaring of the waters, 
over the couniry of the whales, 
of a home deprived 
And then was shown 
up in tho sky 
a star m the firmament 
This the firm of spirit, 
the men of skilful mind, 
call extensively 
a comet by name, 
men skilled in art, 
wise truth-tellers. 

There was over the nation 
tlio vengeance of the Supreme. 
W idely spread 
hunger over tho mountams. 

That again Heaven’s 
Ruler removed, 
the I>ord of angcla' 

He again gave bliss 
to every inhabitant 
by the earth’s fertility. 


These historical sonps have none of the story, nor the striking 
traits of descnption which interest us in the ballads of a subse¬ 
quent age. In the Saxon songs we see poetry in its rudest form, 
before tno art of narration was understood. The simplicity of 
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the ballad deceives us into a belief that it is the easy and natural 
performance of the less cultivated ages of society. But the truth 
seems to be, that the excellence of the ballad is as difficult of 
attainment as any other species of approved poetry, and is the 
result not merely of genius, but also of great cultivation. In the 
ruder ages of nations, the ballad is the sort of poetry the most 
frequently composed and the most generally recited. The inces¬ 
sant cultivation of this particular species creates at least an 
excellence in it which subsequent ages do not attain, because 
other dcjfertmcnts of the Parnassian art arc then attended to, 
and the ballad becomes less used. 

The song of t’anule on Ely was the composition of the eleventh 
centiirv; and being much later written than that on Athclstan, 
and therefore of a more cultivated kind, seems to have approached 
nearer that lively and dramatic form which interests us so much 
in the ballads ol the following ages. This little fragment is, 
indeed, the oldest specimen of the dramatic or genuine ballad 
which we have in the Anglo-Saxon language. 

^ The genuine ballad seems to have originated when tiie old 
Saxon [xietry began to decline. The laboured metaphor, the 
endless periphrasis, the violent inversion, and the abrupt transi¬ 
tion, licing the great features of the Saxon poetry; these consti¬ 
tuted that ])ompousncss winch William of Malmsbury truly states 
to have been its great characteristic. But it was impossible that 
while these continued jircvalcnt and popular, die genuine ballad 
could have appeared. The ballad, therefore, jirobably arose 
from more vulgar and homely picts—from men w iio could not 
Ixmd language into that dilficult and ariificial strain which the 
genius ot the Anglo-Saxon bard was educated to use. The 
amliulatory glcc-mcn, who strove to please tlie public by their 
merry-andrew antics, were most jirobably the first inventors of 
the gciunno ballad. While at one lime they tumbled and danced, 
showed their bears, and frolicked before the people in the dresses 
of various animals, at others they may have told little talcs to 
interest the mob, from whose liberality they drew their mainte¬ 
nance. 

Incidents narrated in verse were more intelligible than the 
)|omi>ous songs of the regular pi>cts, and far more inlcrcMing to 
the jieople. In time they gamed admission to the hall and iho 
l^lace; and, by the style of Canute's ballad, this revoliilion must 
l^ve been achieved by the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Then the harsh and obscure stjlc of the old Saxon isxilry began 
•u bo unpopular; and being still more discredited uflcr tlie Nor- 
inan conquest, it was at length completely superseded by the 
ballad .and the metrical romance. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Anglo-Saxon Narrative Poems, or Romances.—The Poem on Beowulf. 

The origin oi' the metrical romance has been lately an interest¬ 
ing subject of literary research; and as it has not been yet com¬ 
pletely elucidated, it seems jiropcr to inquire whether any light 
can lx; thrown upon it from the ancient Saxon poetry. 

It was asserted by Mr. Ritson, m conformity with the prevail¬ 
ing opinion of antiquaries, that the Anglo-Saxons had no poetical 
romance in their native tongue. But he grounds this opinion on 
the fact, that no romance had been at that time discovered m 
Saxon but a jirosc translation from the Latin of the legend ot 
Apollonius of Tyre. The Anglo-Saxon poem on Bcowult, which 
was particularly recommended to the notice of the public in the 
first edition of this history in the year 1805, [irovcs that this ojn- 
nion was erroneous. 

Tins work is a poem on the actions of its hero Beowulf If it 
describes those deeds only which he actually performed, it would 
claim the title of a historical [loein; but if, as few can doubt, 
the Anglo-Saxon poet has amused himself with portraying the 
warrior, and incidents of his fancy, then it is a sjXicimcn of an 
Anglo-Saxon [xietical romance, true in costume and manners, 
but with an iiivcnled story. It is the most interesting relic of the 
Anglo-Saxon jKietry which time has s|)ared to us; and, as a pic- 
tuic of the manners, and as an exhibition of the feelings and no¬ 
tions of those days, it is as valuable as it is ancient. There is 
only one MS. of it now' existing, which is in the Cotton Library. 
Vitellius, A. 15; and our nniuiuarian patriotism may lie blamed 
that, when so much labour and money have been applied to print, 
at the public ex]x;nsc, so many ancient remains, and some of such 
little utility." we should have left this cuiious relic of our ancestors 
to have been first printed by a foreigner, and in a foreign countiy.^' 

* Under ihc commiMion for printing the public records of the kinjjdom much hat 
boon printed which deserves the UisoVs of the communit/; but I should have re> 
joioed to have seen the Anglo-Ssioo remains subsUtuted for some of the volumes 
which have perhaps never been twice opened since their publication, and will never 
bs Bv>lesled even by antiquaries again. Would not a more enlarg^ed {mnciple of 
•eleetton have been more advantajpaoua to oar moat valuable MSS. ? 

^ Ten jears tiler the Brst edition of thia part of the An|[lo^xoa hiatorj, Dr. O 
J. Thorkelin, in the year 1815, printed this work at Copeohi^n, which he ^dresoed 
to the Lord John de Bulow, as his Mweenas optime ! by whose private munificeocc, 
be nys, he had been ooabied to ttf t&f into hU country a monumefit of literature 
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The MS. of this poem was injured by the fire in the British 
Museum in 1731. It seems to have b^n written in the tenth 
century.' Its author, in several places, speaks as if he had been 
a contemporary of the events he describes; but this may be con¬ 
sidered as a poetical license, especially if it be historically true 
that Beowulf fell in Jutland in the year 340.** The following 
analysis of the poem will give the reader of this history a general 
notion of its contents, and the extracts will be selected with a view' 
to show the manners it describes. 

It opens with an exclamatory introduction of his hero, but 
without immediately naming him: 


How have we of the Gar-Danea* 
in former days, 
of the Thcod-kingp,' 
the glory heard ’ 

How the clhelings 
excelled in elrenglh' 

Oft the scyid-scefing 
from ho!>ts of enemies, 
from many tribes, 


the mead-seats withdrew. 

The earl was dreaded— 
he grew up under the heavena, 
he flourished in honours 
till that each 
of those silting about 
the path of the whole 
should obey him; 
should pay him tribute.' 


Ills birth and encomium follow; 


There was a good king, 
to him offspring 
was afterwards born, 
a youth in the world 
this one God sent 
the people to comfort 
because he understood their need 


which the Supreme knew 
that they had before 
a long while sufterod, 

To liim the Lord of life, 
the Ruler of glory, 
the world's honours gave ^ 


which wa» above a thousand years old. Bill be is not entitled to claim il as a Dan¬ 
ish poem, It IS pure Anglo-Saxon; and though I grant that the Anglo-Saxon lan¬ 
guage IS very like that of the old Icelandic poetry which liaa survived, yet it it a 
aimilarily with great idiomatical and verbal dilfcreiicet II is by no mcatia identity 
of Ihtt Bgc ‘*'°“eht, and the writing bos all the appearance of being 

Dr, 'I’horkclin mentions this on the aulhorily of Suhn, in his Gesehichte der 
iranim I can neither deny nor confirm Ihc clironnlogy. 

I these the Northern I)jnc% inhiihilm^ Zealand and the other 

jsics, p 2Gl Hig dentation of Gar from Aur, a pcninimla in Iceland, ia unaetufao- 
lory I would rather deduce il from the Sdxon, as implyinff the ancioot Danea: aa 
c.ild Saxons, the old Saxons. 

^ Of theae eee vol. i. of Ihia hiatory, p. 386. 

* Thorkelin’a first tranalalton of tins poem was burnt in our bombardment of Co¬ 
penhagen. At the requeal of bia patron, Bulow, he made another frsnslation tn 
j«tin, which he haa published. Aa t very often diflfbr with him in the construction 
o the original, f have attempted to convey the ideas of the poet in a version of mv 
2 ^’'? inserted in this work. Yet as a Jir$t iranslsUon of a very 

imcult composition, I ascribe ^eat merit to Dr Thorkehn for that wincli )»e 
tinderl*k cordially thank him for the courage and ingenuity of his 

^ TlM^kehn'a Beowulf, p. 4. 


30 * 
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He proceeds to name his hero, and to represent him as an¬ 
nouncing and preparing for a warlike or predatory adventure : 


Beowulf was illustrious. 
Wide sprang" the rumour 
that the offspring of the scyld 
would rush upon some lands. 
So would he be able 
good vessels to obtain, 
with abundant money-gifts, 
in seasonable time. 


Then with him, as formerly, 
again associated 
his voluntary companions 
When the battle was coming 
the people followed him. 

With deeds of praise 
everywhere among the tribes 
this man shall flourish.' 


The description of their embarkation is then given: 


With them the scyld departed 
to the ship, 

while many were eager 
to proceed with llieir lord. 
They conducted him forth 
to the journey of the ocean, 
hiB dear companions 
as he commanded, 
when with words he governed 
the fnendly scyldingi, 
the loved land-chieftain 
had long possessed them. 

There at the port he stood: 


the voice rung on the ice 
and out, ready 

was the etlieling's expedition. 

They led then 
the dear king, 
the lord of bracelets, 
the illustrious one, 
into the bosom of the ship. 

By the mast there was 
of many vessels 
from distant waves 
the ornaments collected i 


The poet then indulges himself in describing the war-ship and 
its contents : 


I have never heard 

that a more kiiig-like ship 

has been prepared 

With the weapons of Hilda, 

and noble garments, 

and bills and mails. 

In Its bosom lay 
many vessels, 

that with them should far depart 
on the territory of the flood. 

Nor did they place in it 
few presents from the people's 
wealth, 
this they did 
who at its first formation 


sent It forth, 
alone over the waves, 
a spacious vessel. 

Then they fixed in it 
the flowing banner 
high over their heads. 

They let the waters bear it, 
the tide, into the ocean. 

To him would be a soul of sorrow, 
a mourning mind 
men would not be able 
to say, in truth, 
that any warrior under heaven 
would have a happy state 
who from them would take its lading.^ 


The ]K>ct then introduces to us a character who makes also a 
principal figure in his work; this is Hrothgar, one of tlie sons of 
Halfden, a Danish kmg, to whose dignity Hrothgar had suc¬ 
ceeded : 


' Ibid. p. 4, 3. Oa eoUaliag the Doctor'i printed text with the MS. I have com¬ 
monly found an Intcouraey of copying in every page; bot for a fi»t poblUber be 
baa bmn, on the whole, nnoaually oorrecL 
I Beowulf, p. 5. * Ibid. p. 6. 
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Then was to Hrothgar 
the army-treasure given, 
the worship of batUe. 

Then him his dear relations 


dili^ntly obeyed, 

wbUe the youth grew up 

the great lord of bis kinsmen.' 


The author now advances to the incident on which the main 
part of the poem turns, but which is narrated with considerable 
obscurity. The first incident is, that Hrothgar summons his 
warriois to one of those great meetings which it was customary 
with all the Teutonic kings to hold, tt Inch with the Anglo-Saxons 
was the time w hen their witena-gernot met, and when the sove¬ 
reigns distributed their presents, as we have already mentioned."' 


It occurred to his mind 
that to the hall of his palace 
he would summon his heroes. 
Men hastened 
much mead to prepare. 

This the chiefs of men 


always inquired for. 

And within that place 

he purposed to share every tiling 

witli young and old, 

except hw territory 

and the lives of his men.'- 


The meeting was proclaimed, and the assembly collected, 
name in\eii to the royal mansion, or town, was Heort ; 


When it was all ready 
the great hall-chamber, 
the poet called it Heort, 
he that of ins words 
had extensive power 
The king was not menacing : 


he laid out his bracelets, 
he divided the treasure; 
at tlie feast the lolly hall 
rc-soundetl with shouts, 
and with the crooked horn.” 


The 


An enemy is now abruptly noticed as watching tins festivity with 
dark and secret ptirjKises of malignity : 

lie that abode in darkness, heard iheir joy. 

while he every day loud m the hall.a 

The author continues his description of their festivity, and 
introtluces the curious circumstance of a scop or jioct singing a 
iiocm on the origin of things, like Jopas, at Carthage, beiore 
Dido and Aineas: 


There was on the harp 
the sweet sound sung, 
the poet's narration, 
he that knew, 
the origin of men, 
though remote to describe.’ 

He sang, that the ALHiaBTT 
created the earth 
Its bright, beauteous plains. 

So the water-beds 
be bendeth. 


He established the path 
of the fierce sun, 
and the moon’s light, 
to illuminate 

the inhabitants of the earth. 
He has also adorned 
the regions of the world 
with leaves and splendour 
He has also made life 
for every species 
of those that move alive.' 


‘ Beowulf, p. 7 "See before, p. 897, 308. » Beowulf, o. 8 . 

* Ibid p 0, 9 s Ibtd. p. 9 

’At Uiie part of the latter MS. la a leaf meerted out of ita ptaoe, which com. 
pletelj coofutea all just comprehenaioo of the poem. Dr. Tborkoho remarked ll>c 
iDterpoiaUon, tod has rastored it to its prtqier (dace. • Beowulf, p. 9,10 
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The poet of the feast is represented as continuing his song to 
notice the evil beings that disturb both heaven and earth; and 
the murder of Abel, an idea of some ingenuity in the author, as 
it leads on to a scene of blood, which occasions the principal 
events of his work, and which he ascnbes to a malignant being 
whom he now and afterw’ards calls Grcndel: 


Thus the Lord made mankind 
end they lived happily in joy, 
till that one began 
to perpetrate crimes, 
the enemy in hell. 

There waa a more grim spirit called 
Gk*ndel. 

Great was the marks of his steps, 
ho, that ruled the moors, 
the fen and the fastness 
of the Fifcl race. 

Unhappy on the earth, 
man resided awhile, 
after the Creator had cast him off. 

On Cam’s offspiing, 
the Eternal Ixird 


avenged his murder. 

His, who slew Abel. 

He had no joy from that homicide ; 

but him afar 

the Creator punished 

for this crime to mankind. 

From thence sprang 
all the pernicious ones. 

The Eotenas, and the Ylfe, 
and the Orciieas, 
such giants 
as tought against God 
for a long time, 

till he retaliated on them his retribu' 
tion • 


The author now represents the festive assembly as retiring to 
their rest; and while they were all sleeping secure and unsus- 
nieious, this malignant enemy, or evil spirit, surprises them, and 
Kill.s, in llieir rejioso, thirty thegns: 


He departed to observe, 
after nigiit had come on, 
how in the lofty mansion, 
the warlike Danes were residing, 
after quaffing of the beer. 

He found there within 
the assembly of the ethelings 
Bleeping after the feast, 
knowing no sorrow. 

This won-sceaft of men, 


this creature unhealthtul, 

grim and greedy, 

soon was ready, 

reeking and fierce, 

and he took away in their rest 

thirty thegns. 

Then again he departed, 
satisfied with plunder, 
to return home, 
from that slaughter.' 


This unexpected disaster became knowm in the morning, and 
excited both grief and indignation. The king, Ilrothgar, was 
reproached for it, either from suspicion, or because he had not 
prevented it, or was unable to avenge it. For twelve winters the 
dissatisfaction of his people and liis own vexation continued, and 
the fa-hlhc or homicide was still unpunished. It was in this state 
of things that Beowulf, hearing of “ the deeds of the Grendel,” 
undertook his exjxidition for the purjiosc of aiding Hrothgar, 
finding out Grendel, and inflicting vengeance for his midnight 
murders. 

Beowulf is described sometimes as a princely chief, and soroe- 


* Baowalf, p. 10, U. 


' Beowulf, f. 13. 
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nes as the thcgn, the heorth-geneat, and the beod-geneat of a 
ng named Higelac. He is also styled lord of the ^yldingi. 
IS father was Ecgtheow’, and his people are called Geata or 
tes.“ He IS thus represented as resolving on his enterprise: 

He Bald, “ The battle-king as he has need of men. 

er the road of the swans This expedition, for him, 

11 seek the great sovereign, prudent Ceorles shall soon provtoe. 

is compamons assemble at his request, and 

ught the wood of the sea, the warriors bore 

j warrior directed into the empty bosom 

; sea-skilled men the bright ornaments, 

the boundary of the shore. the instruments of battle. 

The vessel was under the rock, of the Jute-like men. 

} heroes ready. The adventurers drew out, 

his voice went down, for their voluntary journey, 

?y waded thro’ the streams the well-bound timber.' 

Uic sea. on the sands 

heir voyage is then slated. Their sailing is described to be 
e the fanning of tlic neck of a fowl, till 

They eavv land. the steep wide promontories 

5 cliffs of the ocean , there their voyage ended. 

: shining hills , 

heir debarkation follows: 

The people of the storm the garments of battle, 

tended on the plain. they thanked God, 

icy fastened the wood of the sea, llial to them the wave-journey 
;y shook their syreas ; had been so easy * 


he poet then cxliibits the alarm, vigilance, and intiuincs of those 
ho had Ixscn ajiriointed to watch the coast; 


len from the wall, 
that the sea-cliff 
ould maintain, 

held die chief of the scyldingi 
trying over the rock 
e bright shield 
d battle weapons, 
latily he broke the fire-vessel, 
xioualy weighing m his mind 
10 these men could be. 

The thegn of Hrothrar then turn’d 
tbe shore of the battle to ride, 
nong hiB bands he shook 
s wood of strength in bis hands ; 


ho inquired their intentions by his 
words. 

“ What are ye, 
such a mailed host 
of weaponed men, 
that thus the bright keel 
over the sea-street have led ’’ 

Come ye hither over the waves 
to molest the inhabitants 7 
I keep guard here, 
that on the land of the Danes 
no hostile ones 

with a ship-army injure thorn.”' 


sowulf advances to answer him ; states his country and descent, 
1(1 assures him Utal he has come on a friendly errand to Hroth- 


” Beowulf, p. 17, 23,588. 29,30 
•lb. 


' Ibid. p. 18. 
r Ib. p. 20. 


Ibtd. p.19. 
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gar, and to assist him to procure vengeance on his dreaded 
enemy. 

The Danish warder answers civilly, and sends the tidings of 
their arrival to his sovereign,* while Beowulf’s warriors prepared 
to advance. 


The Btreet was of varied atone, The shining iron rings 
the path was observed sung against their weapons, 

W tne men together when tliey to the palace, 

Their battle-mail shone in their formidable apparel, 

by hard hands well locked. were delighted to go.* 

But as they were arranging their shields, and displaying their 
arrows and their ashen shafts, with the gray iron heads, they 
were interrupted by an opposing band: 

A powerful champion asked them, I am Hrothgar’a messenger and envoy; 
“ Why do you here carry I have never seen of foreigners 

your lusty shields, so many valiant-lookmg men. 

gray vestments of war For a path of revenge, 

and grim helms, or for glory of mind, 

and this heap of the shafts of battle ’ do you seek Hrothgar 

Beowulf tells him that his errand is with his caldor. if ho will per¬ 
mit him to greet him. Wulfgar, “ of the Wcndcl people,” who 
answered him, announces their arrival to Hrothgar, and advises 
him to be on his guard. But the king declares that he knew him 
when “ a cniht,” and orders him to be^welcomed and escoited to 
his palace.' Beowmlf is tlien introduced to Hrothgar. 


Beowulf addressed him. 

The mail shone upon him ; 
the heavy net was linked 
by the smith's care. 

Thou Hrothgar ! hail! 

I am the kinsman of Higelac, 

and a born tliegn 

Many an enterprise 

have I begun in my youth; 

to me the ruler of my native soil 

this afiuir of Grendef revealed. 

“ The aea-sailing ones said 
that tins mansion, once the happiest 
hall, 

baa been to some wamors 
deformed and useless, 
after the light of evenmg, 
under the serene sky, 
had become darken^. 

My people have taught me 
that they were the nappiest of wise 
Cewlee. 


“ King Hrothgar, I have sought 
thee, 

that they may know my strength — 
And now agamsl Grendcl, 
against that wretched one, 

I will alone exert myself 
against that Thyrse. 

“ Of thee, now, I ask one prayer, 
bright lord of the Danes, 
the hedge of the scyldingi' 

Do not thou deny me, 
asylum of warriors! 
dear lord of thy people! 
as I have thus far come, 
let me alone, 
the lord of my eorls 
and of this sturdy host, 
expiate Heomt 
‘‘ I hear that the wretch 
madly cares not for weapons; 
but this I despise, 
so that Higelac, my lord, 


> Bsowair, p. as.% 
» Ib. ^ 87. 


* Ih. p. 27. 

• Ib.p. 38-32. 
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msy be blithe in his mind. 

1 will bear the sword 
and the ample shield, 
my yellow buckler, to the battle. 


I will seize the foe with my grasp, 

and fearless contend 

With hate against the hateful.”** 


Recollecting, however, with modesty of mind, the adverse chances 
of battle, Beowulf adds: 


“ If death should take me away, 
bear me from the bloody slaughter; 
remember to bury me. 

Eat over the solitary wanderer 
un-mourningly 

Mark my hillock willi the simple 
flower, 

nor do thou about the fate 
of my bodily life long sorrow ; 


but send to Higelac, 
if Hilda should withdraw me, 
my garments of battle. 

The best that my bosom bears, 
the richest of my clothes, 
the remains of the Hred-lan, 
the work of Weland. 

Now let fortune 
wheel as she may.* 


Hrothgar .answers this manly speech in a friendly manner, and 
ends It wilh inviting him to “ a feast in the hall of mead.” 
Benches arc spread “in the beer hall;” the thegn arranges 
them : the cup-bearer, “ laden with ale,” distributes it to the band. 
The scop, or poet, is again introduced, singing peace in Heorot/ 
but a new character is introduced: llunferth, “ the son of Eglaf, 
who sat at the lect of the lord of the Scyldingi.” He is described 
as jealous of Beowulfs reputation, and as refusing to any man 
more celebrity than himself He is represented as taunting 
Beowulf on his exploits as a sea-king or vikiiigr. 


“ Art thou Beowulf, 
lie that w itli such profit 
labours on the wide sea, 
amid the contests of the ocean'* 
There you fur riches, 
and for deceitful glory, 
explore lU bays 
in the deep waters, 
till you sleep with your elders. 
Nor can any man restrain you, 
whether dear or odious to you. 


from this sorrowful path. 

There you rush on the wave; 
there on the water streams • 
from the miserable you flourish. 

You place yourselves in the sea-alreet, 
you oppress with your hands; 
you glide over the ocean 
through the waves of its seas. 

The lury of winter rages, 
yet on the watery domain 
seven nighu have ye toiled.” 


.\ftcr ether allusions to his exploits, he ends his speech with pre¬ 
dicting ; 


•• If thou darest the Grendel, “ What a throng of many words, 

the space ofa long night awaits thee.”* my friend Hunferth, 

Beowulf answered drunk with beer, boat thou spoken !” 

the son of Eegtheow. 

He proceeds to justify himself for attempting the ndvcnUire, by a 
statement of some of his achievements, which is given as an illus¬ 
tration of their habits of life: 


* Beowolf, 33-32. 
' Ibid. 37-39. 


* Ibids p. 36. 
f Ibid. p. 40. 41. 
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We said when a cniht, 
and we threatened in the life of youth, 
that out on the ocean, 
with our elders we would sleep; 
and we accomplished our purpose. 
Naked were our swords, 
hard in our hands, 
when we rushed into the bay, 
and against the whale fishes 
intended to defend ourselves. 

No creature could float away, 
far on the waves of the flood from me, 
swifter thro’ the ocean 
than 1 could pursue him. 

For the space of five nights 
we were together on the sea, 
until the flood dispersed us, 
the raging waves and the coldest sky, 
the nipping nights and the north wind; 
fieree were the waves. 


strong and grim their rolling, 
the rage of the great fishes was ex¬ 
cited. 

There against the enemies 
my body's iron vest, 
by hard bands well locked, 
gave me complete help. 

My braided battle-garment 
lay on my breast, 
adorned with gold. 

The hateful enemy 
would have dragged me to the ground, 
fast he would have had me in his grim 
gripe. 

but that it was given to me 
that I should reach the wretch with 
my point. 

With the battle axe of Hilda, 
thro’ my hands m the noble onset, 

I took the mighty sea-deer.*' 


Beowulf continues to talk of his exploits. The conversation is 
carried on; and the author thus describes the continuation of the 
banquet, and the appearance of the queen of Hrothgar amid the 
fc.stivity, and assisting to honour Beowulf; 


There was in the hall 
the dispenser of treasure, 
the long-haired one, illustrious in bat¬ 
tle, 

the bright lord of the Danes, 
lie believed his salutation; 
he heard from Beowulf, 
the guardian of his friends, 
the hrmly counselled thought 

There was from the men 
the dm of laughter resounding; 
tlieir words wore pleasant. 

Waltheow came forth; 
the oueen of Hrothgar, 
mmuful of her descent, 
circled with gold, she greeted 
the warrior in the halt, 
and the lordly wife gave the cup 
to the first of the E^t Danes, 
to the noble warder. 

She welcomed him blithely, 
the one dear to his people, 
to that feast of beer. 

He glowed with delight. 


the illustrious king of victory, 
at the feast and that hall-cup. 

Then the lady went about 
the helmed nobles and tlie youths. 

A portion to every one 
of the treasured vessels she gave; 
till the opportunity arrived 
that she, the queen, circled with 
bmcelete, 

elevated in her mind, 

bore the cup of mead to Beowulf. 

She greeted the Jute people, 
w ise with steady words, she thanked 
God 

that he had fulfilled her wish, 
for she believed the eorl would 
be a comforter to his people in any 
thing. 

He took the cup with joy, 
the warrior of herce slaughter 
at the wall of the Whales, 
and then he sang, that the battle might 
be hasten^.! 


The author proceeds to describe the contiimalion of these courte¬ 
ous civilities, which show us the royal manners of the day: 

BeowulfBpoke,thesonofEcgtheow, with the company of my warriors, 

“ When I launch'd my sea-boat on the I thought that I alone 

waves, would fulfil the wuh of your people. 


' Ibid. p. 4^. 


k Seowuir, 43, 44. 
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And in the deadly conflict, 
fast with hostile gnpe, 

I will show an eorl-iike strength. 
To the end of my day 
in this mead hall expect me.” 

These words pleased the wife; 
the Jute’s expressions of glory. 

Encircled with gold, she went, 


the queen of the free-like people, 
to sit by her lord. 

Then, as before in the hall, 
words of menace were uttered. 
The people in the mansion 
sang the victories of their nation, 
till the son of Healfdan suddenly 
sought his evening rest.! 


Before he retires, Hrothgar again greets his brave visiter: he 
then ithdraws with his own warriors. The queen “ prays the 
King ol Glory against Crcndcl," and the warder of the hall con¬ 
ducted Beowulf to Ills place of re^xise. 


Then he took off from him 
hiB iron coat of mail, 
and hi.-i helm from his head, 
lie gave his ornamented sword of 
select iron 

to Ins attendant thegn, 
and bade him keep the instrument of 
Hilda 


The loved nobleman bent down his 
cheek, 

his bolster received the face of the 
eorl, 

and many of the active sea-war¬ 
riors 

around him, to happy rest inclined.‘ 


But w hile they arc in tins state of rest and comfort, the poet pre¬ 
pares to change the scene. 

The spirit of the wan night camoon; that should have held the horn of the 
the host-' of the shadows roll up. palace ' 

The shooters sleep—even those 


The ancient enemy now suddenly returns, to take advantage ol 
their security, by a new surprise. 


Then came from the moors, 
amid the iniht troin the mountains, 
the Grendel, bearing the Divine anger 
The hateful foe purposed in his mad¬ 
ness 

to destroy treacherously some in that 
high hall. 

He knew that the wine palace, 


the gilded hall of warriors, 
had been stored with various vessels. 
It was not the first limo 
that he had sought the home of Hrolh- 
Sar, 

but never on former days, or since, 
had he attempted braver men 
than those hall thegna." 


Ills fatal measures arc thus described: 


Swiftly be passed the mouth of the 
hall, 

and on tho joyless floor the fiend trod , 
he moved in wrathful mind , 
he stood with eyes likest to flame, 
a frightful lighL 

He saw m that mansion 
Many warriors sleeping 
U) peace with their lord. 

A band of related heroes. 

Then his mind laughed: 


deformed wretch' 

He purposed that he should icpamtc 
the life of each from his body. 

A feast full of hope shone before him. 
The wvHD seemed propitious to him, 
that he might prevail over more men 
that night 

He contemplated with rage 
the kinsman ofHigelac, 
and how the execrable one 
migbl get turn under bia fierce gripe.“ 


1 Beowulf, p. SO. ‘ Ibid. p. S3-A4. ' Ibid. p. 55. 

' ■ Ibid, p, 56. " Ibid. p. 67. 
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He appears to have been under the necessity of attacking first 
one of the warriors that surrounded Beowulf before he could 
reach the chief. 

He assailed the sleeping warrior on on the bone of his locks; 

hiB upper Bide: the blood burst from the broken 

his club struck the unwary one veins ® 


Beowulf awakes as the Grcndel is about to destroy him; a fierce 
contest ensues between them, which is described at some length; 
and the issue of it is the flight and escape of Grcndel without 
effecting his full purpose.P The people assemble m the morning 
at the place of conllict, surprised at the tidings. Beowulf is liighly 
honoured for his first success. Much rejoicing and conversation 
ensue upon it. Hrothgar goes and congratulates Beowulf, and 
declares that he shall consider him as his son. Bcow'ulf, in a 
resiicctful answer, shortly describes the conflict. The jealous 
son of Eglaf becomes silent, and another splendid banquet is pre¬ 
pared.'' 


It was then commanded 
that the interior of Ileort 
by hands should be adorn’d 
There was then a number 
of men and women, 
who the wine chamber 
of the great mansion prepared. 


There shone, variegated with gold, 
the web on the walls, 
many wonders to the sight 
of each of the warriors 


that would gaze on it, became visi¬ 
ble ' 


The king himself (trocceded to the festive hail; and the author 
declares, that he had ncvci heard that a nobler assembly, “ about 
their giver of treasures, the charnlier had ever borne.” The 
royal presents to Beowulf are then described; 


They bent towards the tables, 

to enjoy tlicir full fruit, 

fair and free lliey rejoiced , 

the mead cups abounded, 

many kinsmen contended with them. 

In the lofty hall 
were Hrothgar and llrotluilf 
Heorot was lilled with friends within. 
Nodeceilful slafas (letters or charms) 
the people of the scyldmgi there 
framed. 

Then to Beowulf he gave 
the sword of Healfdan, 
a golden banner, 
the reward of his victory; 
an ensign adorned in the hilt; 
a heltncl and coat of mail; 
a great sword with decorations, 
many aaw borne before the hero. 


Beowulf fully prospered m the 
chamber; 

he needed not bo ashamed 
of the money-gifts then poured on 
turn. 

I have not observed 
four vessels of gold more liberal, 
prepared on the table of their meal, 
to be given to many otliers of the 
men. 

Around the roof of the helmet, 
the castle of the head, 
was a hedge firmly circled, 
to keep off slaughter, 
that no remains of danger on him 
might the steel bard with scouring 
inflict, 

when against the guilty robber 
m fury he sllould go. 


° Thorkelio bare inserti th« miipUoed leaf, 
s Baowolf, p. 68-75. 


V Beowulf, p. SS-64. 
^ Ibid. p. 76. 
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The asylum of eorls then com¬ 
manded 

eight mares with fat cheeks, 
to be drawn into the chamber; 
on each of them was stationed 
a saddle, varied with trappings richly 
made. 


That was the high king’s seat of 
battle, 

when the oblation of swords 
the son of Healfdan would perform. 
Never on the fetal far-femed conflict 
would they shrink from the slaugh¬ 
ter.* 


Hroth^ar gives these presents to Beowulf, and exhorts him to 
use them nianlil)'. He also gave “ vases from the treasure of his 
inlientanre to earli of lho.se at that mead tabic, who followed 
Beowulf through the [laths of tlic ocean.”' The author moralizes 
shorilt.lhat the Creator governs all men; and that the under¬ 
standing IS the hevl jmrl ol the soul; and that— 


Mucli foreilioiiglit shall abide in it, 
both of love and hatred 
to linn that in tlicse days of trouble 
long ciijojb the world “ 

Then wore song and music united 
before Ilcalldan's louder of Hilda, 


the mouth greeted the wood, 
the lay was oil narrated , 
the hall games followed, 
the poet of llrothgar, 
behind the tabic of mead, 
recorded the expedition against the 
Finns <■ 


This c)nsi)(lc IS rather long. The enteqiriso ended in the capture 
ot the king and (|ueen ol the Finns. After tins— 

The song nos sung, Then came forth VValtlieow 

the lay of the glccmen to go under the golden crown, 

Tlie games ogam .‘-prang up where the two good heroes sat 

1’lic music of tlic table enlivened akin; 

bn^ni, peoce reigned between them, 

the cup bearers di-tnbuted the wine each wall the other in full confi- 
Irom nonderlul ves-sels. deuce ' 


flic (jucen IS then again evhihilcd as assisting actively in the 
fiiciidlv assciiihly , turning to her husband,— 


Tlieri the lady addressed the scyl- 
dinga 

“ Take this cup, lord of my love ' 
I)is))cnscr of treasure' 

In thy hall thou hast been gladdened 
" ith (he wine of men , 
and to the Jutes bast spoken 
"'itli the mild words that should be 
used 

Be cheerful with the Jutes, 
mindful of gifts far and near. 


“lam told thou hast declared, 
thou wouldest have their cine! for a 
son 

Heorot is now expiated, 
the mansion bright with bracelets 
Enjoy the plentiful mead while thou 
cansL, 

and to thy relations leave 
thy people and tliy kingdom, 
when thou alialt see iho melod- 
scealL”* 


After reminding him that Hrothulf will nile with lionoiir if he 
‘'Urnve him, and take care of their olTs[)nng, she relurns to her 
scat, where her children and their young friends were near her. 


* Beo^olf. p. 77-79. Thu dncnption cormponda with the fifts of kinn to 

toeir noble* and knighU, attuded to before. * 

' p. W). « Ibul p tfla * rb!d. 

• Beowulf, p. B8, 89 « Ibid. p. 90, 
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Soon the music is repeated; and taking some valuable orna¬ 
ments, the queen again rises. 

Before the assembly she spoke:— and flourish well with skilful valour, 

“ Accept this bracelet, dear Beowulf! and to these cnyhts 
Be It an omen of reward to you. be mild in thy counsels. 

And these ^rments—enjoy their I will be careful of thy reward.”? 

- wealth. 

After some further commendations, and recommending her sons 
to his attention, she orders “ the drink to be got ready for the 
noble ones,” and returns to her seat. Evening came on, the king 
withdrew, the tables were taken away, and the place was spread 
with beds and bolsters. 

Some of the beer servant-s 
speedy and joyful, 
prepared the chamber of rest 
They fixed over their heads 
the shields of Hilda ; 
the boards of bright wood. 

They all incline to rest; and in this situation the inveterate enemy 
attacks them again, but not in person. It is the mother of Grcn- 
dcl that is now the assailant; she enters secretly among the 
friends of Ilrolhgar, and kills one ol his dearest tliegns. Beo¬ 
wulf was not 111 that part, and the murderess escajies.* Hrothgai 
is much grieved foi him, and ewlaiins; 

“ Dead is AOscliere, of my run-witan, 

the son of Yrmenlales, ot my road bora 

the brother of the ciders, 

llrotligar goes on to lament the situation of his people, thus 
exposed to such assaults; aserilies the rniscliief to Grendel, and 
gives an account of Ins habitation.' Beowulf in a heroic sjieech 
projMiscs to undertake the cntcrjn ise of punishing both the Grcn- 
del and his mother for these new felitlies. He collects his own 
forces and .some of llrothgar's, and prepares for the cvjicditioii.'* 
His anning hnn.sell is desciibed. Ho lakes an old sword of some 
eolebntv that is descrdiod, and called Hiuiitiiig. He makes a 
farewell speech to Hrothgar, and requests that if Hilda, their 
goddess of war, should lake him away, the jiresents he has re¬ 
ceived should l)C scut to Higclac his lord.' 

He then proceeds to the adventiiro. and begins it by a combat 
with tlie mother of l^rendel, who attacks him like a sea-wolf. 
He fights valiantly, but tic finds the famous sword of no use. 
She IS not impressible by its edge; her strength and furj’ begin to 
ovcrjxiwer him; she throws him down, and is proceeding to de- 

? Beowulf, p, 93. ■ Ibid p. 95 * Ibid. p. M-lOO 

^ Ibid. 101 These sre some of the names given by the Anglo-Ssxons to tbo 
members of their witens-gcmot 

■= Bwwali; p. 109-104. 4 Ibid. p. 10^109. ' Hud. p. 110-113 


There high over the Etheling on liia 
bench, 

the helmet of the noble one was seen, 

hia ringed coat of mail, 

his glorious wood of strength.* 
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stroy him, when an enchanted sword, a weapon of the ancient 
giants, and of their fabrication, comes within his reach; he strikes 
licr with it, and she dies under his blow.*' This success is follow¬ 
ed bv a victory over Grendel himself, whom he also destroys, 
and whose head ho carries off and presents to Hrothgar.* 

lie tells the king that ho could achieve nothing with Hrunting. 

“ But the ruler of a"es granted me, It was often declared, 
that over the waves I should see by the wme-geleasum, 

an ancient sword hang beautiful. that I should draw Ihta weapon.*' 

Ilrothgar looks at it, and says it was an ancient relic, on which 
were written the battles of the ancient times, when after the flood 
the race of the giants were destroyed. On tlie polished blade, 
111 nuic gold, the ruiia.'-letters were marked.' 

The pi'om proceeds to dcscnlic Bcowiilt’s return to Iligelac. 
lie engages in some further adventures, which arc not of equal 
interest with the former. He succeeds Higelac in his kingdom ; 
builds a city; lights thirty battles; and dies after a reign of fift^ 
yeai.s.J Such is the substance of this curious poem, winch is 
quite Anglo-Saxon in the manners it describes, and corroborates 
several o| those features, which in the preceding pages have been 
delineated. It seems to be the oldest jiocm-, in an ejne form, that 
now exists in any of the vernacular languages of modern Europe. 


CHAPTER III. 

Anglo-Saxon Poems of Judith and Caedmon.—Their other Poetry. 

The fiagment which remains of the poem on Judith, may be 
deemed another Anglo-Saxon })oelical romance. The .subject of 
tins poem is taken from the Apocryjiba, but the Anglo-Saxon 
jviet has luirrowed merely the outline of the story. All the eir- 
cumsianccs. the descriptions, and the s]x;cchcs, which he has 
inserted, arc of his own invention. He has, therefore, done what 
all romancers did. He has apjilied the manners and eharaclers 
of his day to the lime of Judith, and thus really made it an Anglo- 
Saxon romanco. 

It IS curious, from another circumstance. It is a romance 
written while the old Anglo-Saxon poetry was in fashion, hut 

' Beowulf, p. 114-119 i Ibid. p. 190-134. ^ Ibid n. 136. 

' Ibid. p. 137, 198. 1 Ibid p. 137-336 

31* 
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when it began to improve; for while it displays the continuiiy of 
narration and minuteness of description of the more cultivated 
romance, it retains some metaphors, the periphrasis, and the 
inversions which our stately ancestors so much favoured. It has 
only laid aside their abrupt transitions and more violent metaphors. 

The eight first sections of the poem on Judith, and part of the 
ninth, are lost. It begins with a part that corresponds with this 
verse in the Apocrypha 

“ And in the fourth day Holofernes made a feast to his own 
servants only, and called none of the officers to the banquet.” 

The Saxon poet expresses this passage thus; 


Understood I then, 
Holofernea ordered 
wine to be made diligenlly, 
and with all wonders 
a splendid feast to prepare. 

To this commanded 
the Baldor'* of men, 
all the eldest thegns. 

They with much haste obeyed : 


the shielded warriors came 

to the rich king; 

the leaders of the people. 

This was the fourth day 
that Judith, 
cunning in thought, 
the woman shining like an clf, 
first sought him 


The subsequent narration of the Apocrypha is not followed by 
the poet; but instead ot it, from liis own invention, ho substitute' 
these circumstances: ^ 


They then to the feast 
went to Bit, 
eager to drink wine, 
all his fierce chiefs, 
bold, mail-clad warriors I 
Thera were often earned 
the deep bowls 
behind the benches; 

80 likewise vessels 

and orcas full 

to thoee silting at supper. 

They received him, soon about to die, 
the illustrious shield-warriors 
though of this the powerful one 
thought not; the fearful 
lord of earls. 

Then was Holofernes 
exhilarated with wine , 

10 the hells of his guests, 
he laughed and shouted; 
he roared and dinned; 
then might the children of men 
a&r off hear 
how the stem one 
•tormed and clamoured, 
aninialed and elated with wine 


lie admonished amply 
that they should bear it well, 
to those sitting on the bench. 

So was the wicked one 
over all the day, 
the lord and his men, 
drunk with wine, 
the stern dispenser of wealth ; 
till that they swimming lay 
over drunk, 
all Ins nobility 
as they were death-slain; 

Iheir property poured about 
So commanded the Daldor of men 
to fill to them sitting at the feast, 
till that to the children of men 
the dark night approached. 

Then commanded he 
the man so overpowered, 
the blessed virgin 
with speed to fetch 
to his bed rest, 
with bracelets laden, 
with rings adorned. 

Then quickly hurried 
the subjected servants. 


* Jodith, xiL 10. 

* Baldor was one of the eona of Odin.~*Hu name is fignrativelv oaed to axpreaa a 
ebiof. 
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as their elder bade them. 

The mailed warriors 
of the illustrious lord 
stepped to the great place. 

There they found Judith, 
prudent in mind; 
and then firmly, 
the bannered soldiers 
began to lead 
the illustrious virgin 
to the high tent 
There the powerful one 
his rest on the feast night 
within was enjoying; 
the odious Holofernes. 

There was the fair 
the golden fly net 
about the chief *b bed hung, 
that the tnischief-ful 
might look thro', 
the Baldor of the soldiers, 
on every one 
that there within came 
of the children of men; 
and on him no one 
of man kind ; 
unless the proud one, 
any man of his illustrions soldiers, 
commanded to tome 
near him to council. 

Then they to the bed 
brought quickly 
the prudent woman. 

Then went 

the fierce-minded men 
their lord to tell, 

that the holy woman was brought 
into the chamber of his tent. 

Then was the illustrious one 
blithe HI mind. 

The elder of the cities thought 
the bright woman 

The poet then describes her 

She took (he heathen man 
fast by his hair; 
she drew him by his limbs 
towards her disgracefully; 
and the mischief-ful 
odious man 
at her pleasure laid ; 

as the wretch 

she might the easiest well command 

She with the twisted locks 
struck the hateful eitemy, 
meditating hate, 
with the red sword. 


with filth and pollution to sUin. 

But the Judge of Glory, 

the keeper of majesty, 

would not suffer it; 

but the Lord, 

ruler of his nobles, 

from this thing restrained. 

Then departed 

the devil-worshipping lustful one 

from the liost of men, 

misehief-ful, 

his bed to visit, 

where ho should 

suddenly his blood lose 

within one night. 

So, drunken with wine, 
the rich one fell 
on the middle of his bed, 
as ho knew no discretion 
in the inclosurc. 

The soldiers stepped 
out oftlie chamber 
with much haste 
the wine-ful men 
tliat the perfidious 
people-hating tyrant 
led lo the bed 
the Highest way. 

Then was the glory-ful 
maiden of the Saviour 
very mindful 
how she the foul elder 
might easiest destroy, 
before the vicious 
stainful one awoke. 

The maid of ihe Creator 
with twisted locks ' 

took then a sharp sword, 
hard with scouring, 
and from the sheath drew it 
with her right limb. 

killing Holofernes: 

till she had half cut offhu neck , 

go that he lay in a swoon, 

drunk, and mortally wounded 

He was not then dead, 

not entirely lifeless; 

she struck then earnest, 

the woman illustrious in strength, 

another time 

the heathen hound, 

till that huibead 

rolled forth upon the floor. 

The foul one lay without a cofer; 
backward ha spint turned 
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under the abyw, 

and there was plunged below, 

with sulphur fastened; 

for ever afterwards wounded by worms. 

Bound in torments, 

hard imprisoned, 

in hell he burns 

After his course 

he need not hope, 


with darkness overwhelmed, 
that be may escape 
from that mansion of worms; 
but there he shall remain 
ever and ever, 
without end, henceforth 
in that cavern-home, 
void of the joys of hope. 

Jud. p. 23 


The poet continues to describe Judith’s escape to the town of 
her countrymen. Her reception is thus mentioned; 


There were they blithe, 
those silting in the burgh, 
after they heard 
how the lloly One spake 
over the high wall. 

The army was rejoiced. 

Towards the gates of the fastness 
the people went, 

Here repetition of phrase is the 


men and women together, 
in numbers and heaps, 
in crowds and hosts. 

They thronged, and ran 
against the illustrious maid, 
from a thousand parts, 
old and young. 

substitute for energy of descrip¬ 


tion. 

The poet then gives her speech to the people: 


Then the discreet one ordered, 
adorned with gold, 
to her maidens, 
with thoughtful mind, 
that army-leader's 
head to uncover, 
and It on high, 
bloody, to show 
to the citizens— 

Then spake the noble one 
to all tlie people. 

“ Here may we manifestly 

stare on the licad 

of the man illuslnous for victory, 

of the leader of Ins people, 

of Ihe odious heathen commander, 

of the not In mg Holofernes, 

he that of all men to us 

most murders has done, 

sore sorrows j 

and more yet 

would have augmented them, 
but that to him God grants not 
a longer life, 
that he with injuries 
should afflict us. 

I ftrom him life took sway. 


through God’s assistance. 

Now I to every man 
of these citizens 
will pray, 

of these shield-warriors, 
that ye immediately 
haste you to fight. 

When God, the source of all, 

the honour-fa.-'t king, 

from the East sends 

a ray of light, 

bear forth your banners, 

with shields for your breasts, 

and mail for your hams, 

shining helmets, 

go among the robbers, 

let their leaders fall, 

the devoted chiefs, 

by the ruddy sword ! 

they are your enemies, 

destined to death, 

and ye shall have their doom, 

victory from your great leader, 

the mighty Lord ! 

as he hatli signified to you 

by my hand.’" 

Jud. p 24 


The sally which immediately 
battle, IS thus described: 

Then was the boat of the swift 
quickly gathered together. 


took place, and the consequent 

the soldiers to the field ; 
the warriors and the nobles 
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illustnoua stepped forth. 

TTiey bore the Tufas, 
they went to fight 
straight onwards: 
men under helms 
from the holy city, 
at the dawn itself. 

They dinned shields; 

men roered loudly 

At this rejoiced the lank 

wolf in the wood, 

and the wan raven, 

the fowl greedy of slaughter, 

both from the west, 

that the sons of men for them 

should have thought to prepare 

their fill on corpses. 

And to them flew- in their paths 
the aclue de» outer, tlie eagle, 
hoary in his leathers. 

The willowed kite, 
with his horned beak, 
sang the wing of Hilda. 

The noble warriors proceeded, 
they in mail, to the battle, 
furnished with shields, 
with swelling banners. 

They that awhile, before 
the reproach of the foreigners, 
the taunts ol the heathen 
endured 

To them what had been hard 
at the play of swords, 
was in all repaid 
on the Assyrians, 


when the Hebrews, 
under the banners, 
had sallied 
on their campe. 

They then speedily 
let fly forth 
showers of arrows, 
the serpents of Hilda, 

• from their horn bows; 
the spears on the ground 
hard stormed. 

Ijoiid raged 

the plunderers of battle; 
they sent their darts 
into the throng of the chiefs. 

The angry land-owners 
acted as men 
against the odious race. 
Stern-minded, they advanced 
with fierce spirits: 
they pressed on uiisoftly, 
with ancient hate, 
arainst the mead-weary foe. 

With their hands, the chiefs 
tore from their sheaths 
the sheer, cross sword, 
in its edges tried 
they slew earnestly 
the Assyrian combatants. 

Pursuing with hate, 
none they spared 
of the army-folk , 
of the great kingdom 
of the living men, 
whom they could overcome. 

Jud. 24 


As Cfrdmon’s paraphrase is a poetical narration mixed with 
many topics of invention and fancy, it has also as great a claim 
to lx- considered as a narrative poem, as Milton’s Paradise Lost 
has to he deemed an epic ixicm. It was published by Jtinius as 
tlie work of the ancient Casdmon, w-Jio has been already men¬ 
tioned. It treats on the first part of the subjects which Bede 
mentions to have been the topics of the elder (.’a-dmon; but if is 
Jiresumcd by Hickes not to be so ancient as the jioet mentioned 
by Bede. I confess that I am not .satisfied that iliekes is right 
111 referring it to any other author than the person to whom Junius 
ascribes it. 

It begins with the fall of angels, and the creation of the world. 

It proceeds to the history of Adam and Eve; of Cam, and the 
deluge; of Abraham and of Moses. The actioas of Nabucho- 
donospr and Daniel are subjoined. 

In Its first topic, “the fall of the angels,” it exhibits much of a 
Miltonic spirit; and if it were clear that our illustrious bard had 
been familiar with Saxon, we should be induced to think that he 
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owed something to the paraphrase of Ccedmon. No one at least 
can read Cmdmon without feeling the idea intruding upon his 
mind. As the subject is curious, I shall make no apology for 
very copious extracts from Caedmon, translated as literally as 
possible: 


To iiB It IS much riffht 
that we the Ruler of the firmament, 
the Glory-King of Hosts, 
with words should praise, 
with minds should love. 

He IS m |xiwcr abundant. 

High Head of all creatures, 

Almighty I/ird 1 

There was not to him ever beginning 
nor origin niade, 
nor now end comclh. 

Eternal Ixird ' 

But he will be always powerful 
over heaven’s stools,' 
m high majesty, 
truth-fast and very strcniioiis. 

Ruler of the bosoms of the sky ' 

Then were they set 
wide and ample, 
thro' God’s power, 
for the children of glory, 
for the guardians of spirit.". 

They had joy and splendour, 
and their beginning-origin, 
the hosts ot angels , 
bright bliss was thoir great fruit. 
The glory-fast thegns 
praised the King ■ 
they said willingly praise 
to their Litc-lxird, 
they obeyed his domination with vir¬ 
tues. 

They were very happy ; 

Bins they knew not; 
nor to frame crimes 
but they in peace lived 
with their Eternal Elder. 

Otherwise they began not 
to rear in the sky, 
except right and truth, 
before the Ruler of the angels, 
for pride divided them in error. 

They would not prolong 
council for themselves! 
but they from self-love 
throw off God’s. 

They had much pride 
that they against the Lord 
would divide 


the glory-fast place, 
the majesty of their hosts, 
the wide and bright sky. 

To him there grief happened, 
envy, and pride, 
to that angel’s mind 
that tins ill counsel 
began first to frame, 
to weave and wake. 

Then he words said, 
darkened with iniquity, 
that he in the north part 
a home and high scat 
of heaven’s kingdom 
would possess 

Then was God angry, 
and with the host wrath 
that he before esteemed 
illuHlrious and glorious 
He made for those perfidious 
an exiled home, 
a work of retribution. 

Hell’s groans and hard hatreds. 

Our Lord commanded the punishment- 
house 

for tlie exiles to abide, 

deep, joyless, 

the rulers of spirits. 

When he it ready knew 
with perpetual night foul, 
sulphur including, 
over It full fire 
and extensive cold, 
with smoke and red flame, 
he commanded them over 
the mansion, void of council, 
to increase the terror-piinishmcnL 

They had provoked accusation , 
grim against God gathered together, 
to lliem was grim retribution come 
They said that they the kingdom 
with fierce mind would possess, 
and so easily might 
Them the hope deceived, 
after the Governor 
the high King of Heaven, 
his bauds upreared. 

He pursued against the crowd; 
nor might the void of mind. 


' I use tin terra in the origioal, because auch ezpreasioiu as have soy alloaiaa to 
ancieot manners should slusys be pseserred. 
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vile against their Maker, 

'^"^heirfoftinoss of mind departed, 
their pride was diminished. 

Then was he angry; 
he struck his enemies 
with victory and power, 
with judgment and virtue, 
and took away joy. 
peace from his enemies, 
and all pleasure: 

Illustrious Lord! 
and his anger wreaked 
on the enemies greatly, 
in their own power 
deprived of strength. 

Me had a stern mind , 
grimly provoked, 
he seized in his wrath 
on the limbs of his enemies, 
and them in pieces broke, 
wrathful in mind. 

He deprived of their country 
his adversaries, 


from the stations of glory 
he made and cut off, 
our Creator! 

the proud race of angels from heaven ; 

the feithlesa host 

The Governor sent 

the haled army 

on a long journey, 

with mourning speech. 

To them was glory lost, 
their threats broken, 
their majesty curtailed, 
sUined m splendour; 
tlioy in exile afterwards 
pressed on their black way. 

They needed not loud to laugh , 
but they in Hell's tormenU 
weary remained, and know wo 
sad and sorry 
they endured sulphur, 
covered with darkness, 
a heavy recompense, 
because they had begun 
to fight against God, 

Caid. p 1, 2. 


Caiclmon thus describes the creation : 


There was not yet then here, 
except gloom like a cavern, 
any thing made. 

But the wide ground 

suxxl deep and dim 

for a new lordship, 

shapeless and unsuitable 

On this with his eyes he glanced, 

the king stern in mind, 

and the joyless place beheld 

He saw the dark clouds 

perpetually press 

black under the sky, 

void and waste, 

till Uial this world's creation 

thro' the word was done 

of Uic King of Glory. 

Here first made 
the Eternal Lord, 
the Patron of all creatures, 
heaven and earth. 

He reared the sky, 

and this roomy land established 

with strong powers. 

Almighty Ruler! 

The earth was then yet 
with gross not green; 
with ihe tjccan covered, 
perpetually black, 
far and wide 


the desert ways. 

Then was the glory-bright 
Spirit of the Warder of heaven 
borne over the watery abyss 
with great abundance 
The Creator of angels commanded, 
tlic lord of life ! 
ligbl to come forth 
over the roomy ground. 

Quickly was fulfilled 
the high King's command , 
the sacred light came 
over the waste 
as the Artist ordered. 

Then separated 

The Governor of victory 

over the water-flood 

light from darkness, 

shade from shine, 

he made them both bo named, 

I/ord of life ' 

Light was first, 

Ihro’ tlic I/ird's word, 
called day, 

creation of bright splendour. 

Pleased wefi the Lord 
at the beginning, 
llie birth of time, 
the first day 
He saw the dark shade 
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black spread itself 

over the wide ground, 

when time declined 

over the oblation-smoke of the earth. 

The Creator after separated 

from the pure shine, 

our Maker, 

the first evening. 

To him ran at last 
a throng of dark clouds. 

To these the King himself 
gave the name of night: 
our Saviour 
these separated 

Afterwards, as an inheritance, 
the will of the Lord 
made and did it 
eternal over the earth. 

Then came another day, 
light after darkness. 

Iric Warder of life then commanded 
the greater waters * 

in the middle to be 
a hieh-liko heaven timber. 

He divided the watery abyss 
our Governor, 
and made them 
a fastness of a firmament. 

Tins the Great One raised 
up from the earth, 
through his own word, 

Almighty Ijord' 

The world was divided 


under the high firmament 
with holy might; 
waters from waters; 
from those llial yet remain 
under the fastness, 
the roof of nations. 

Then came over the earth, 

hasty to advance, 

the great third morning. 

There were not then yet made 
the wide land, 
nor the useful ways, 
but the earth stood fast, 
covered with flood. 

The Lord of angels commanded, 
thro’ his word, 
the waters to be together, 
that now under the firmament 
their course hold 
an appointed place 
Then stood willingly 
the water under heaven, 
os the Holy One commanded 

Far from each other 
there was separated 
the water from the land. 

The Warder of life then beheld 
dry regions; 

the Keeper of the virtues 
wide displaced them 
Then the King of Glory 
named the earth 

Csed 3, 4. 


But that ])art of Ctctlrnon which is the most original product ol 
his own fancy, is his account of Satan’s hostility. To us, the 
“ 1‘aradiso Lost” of Milton has made this suhject peculiarly 
interesting; and as it will lie curious to sec how an old Saxon 
poet has previously treated it, we shall give another copious 
extract. Some of the touches bring to mind a few' of Milton’s 
conceptions. But in Cccdnion the iincst tlioughts are abruptly 
intriKliiced, and very roughly and im[)crfcctly expressed. In 
Milton the same ideas arc cfetailed m all the majesty of his 
diclion, and are fully displ.ayed with that vigour of intellect in 
which he has no superior. 


The univcraal Ruler had 
of the angelic race, 
through bi» hand-power, 
the holy Lord! 
a fortresa established. 

To them be well trusted 
that they his service 
would follow, 
would do his will. 


For this ho gave them understanding, 
and with his hands made them. 

The Holy Lord 
bad stationed them 
so happily. 

One be had so 
strongly made, 
so mighty 

ID his miod’a thought, 
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he let him rule bo much; 

the highest id heaven’s kingdom; 

he bad made him 

so splendid; 

so Wutiful 

was his fruit in heaven 
which to him came 
from the Lord of Hosts; 
that he was like 
the brilliant stars. 

Praise ought he 
to have made to his Lord , 
he should have valued dear 
his joys m heaven; 
be should have thanked his Lord 
for the bounty which 
in that brightness he shared, 
when he was permitted 
so long to govern. 

But he departed from it 
to a worse thing. 

He began to ui^cave strife 
against the Governor 
of the highest heaven, 
that sits on the holy seat. 

Dear was he to our Lord , 


from whom it could not be bid, 
that hia angel began 
to be over-proud. 

He raised himself 
against his Master; 
he sought inflaming speeches, 
he began vain-glonous words; 
he would not serve God; 
he said he was his equal 
in light and shining; 
as white and as bright in hue. 

Nor could he And it in his mind 
to render obedience 
to his God, 
to his King. 

He thought in himself 
that he could have subjecUs 
of more might and skill 
than the Holy God. 

Spake many words 
this angel of pride. 

. He thought through his own orafl 
that ho could make 
a more strong-like seat, 
higher in the heavens. 


Satan is represented as uttering this soliloquy, whicli begins 
with doubting about his enterprise, but ends in a determination to 
pursue It: 


“ Why should I contend ’ 

1 cannot have 

any creature for my superior ' 

I may with my hands 
so many wonders work' 
and I must have great power 
to acquire a more godlike stool, 
higher m the heavens ! 

\et why should 1 
sue for his grace ’ 
or bend to him 
with any obedience' 

I may be 
a god, as he is. 

Stand by me, 
strong companions 1 
who will not deceive me 
in this contention. 

Warriors of hardy mind ! 


they have chosen me 
for their superior; 
illustrioiis soldiers' 
with such, indeed, 
one may take counsel ’ 
with such folk 
may seize a elation ! 

My earnest friends they arc, 
faithful in the effusions of their mind 
I may, as their leader, 
vern in this kingdom. 

I think It not right, 
nor need I 
flatter any one, 
as if to any gods 
a god mferior. 

I will no longer 
remain his subject.”'* 


After narrating the consequent anger of the Deity, and the 
defeat and expulsion of Satan, the poet thus describes his abode 
in the mfernal regions: 


VOL. II. 


* i. e. his yoongtr 

32 
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The Send, with all hia followers, 
fell then out of heaven; 
during the space 
of three nights and days; 
the angels from heaven 
into hell, and them all 
the Lord turned mto devils: 
because that they 
his deed and word 
would not reverence. 

For this, mto a worse light 
under the earth beneath 
the Almighty God 
placed them, defeated, 
in the black hell. 

There have they for ever, 
for an immeasurable length, 
each of the fiends, 
fire always renewed. 

There comes at last 
the eastern wind, 
the cold frost 
mingling with the fires. 


Always fire or arrows, 
some hard tortures, 
they must have; 

It was made for their punishment. 
Their world was turned round. 
Hell was filled 
with execrations.— 

They suffer the punishment 
of their battle against their Ruler, 
the fierce torrents of fire 
in the midst of hell. 
brands and broad flames; 
so likewise bitter smoke, 
vapour and darkness.— 

They were all fallen 
to the bottom of that fire 
in the hot hell, 
thro’ their folly and pride. 

Sought they other land. 

It was all void of light, 
and full of fire, 
a great journey of fire. 


Another of Satan’-s speeches may be cited : 


Then spake the over-proud king, 
that was before 
of angels the most shining; 
the whitest m heaven , 
by hiB Master beloved, 
to his Lord endeared , 
till he turned to evil;— 

Satan said, 

with sorrowing speech— 

“ la this the narrow place, 
unlike, indeed, to the otliers 
which we before knew, 
high in heaven’s kingdom, 
that my master puts me in ^ 

But those we must not have, 
by the Omnipotent 
deprived of our kingdom. 

He hath not done us right, 
that he hath filled us 
with fire to tiie bottom 
of this hot hell, 

and taken away heaven's kingdom. 

“ He hath marked that 
with mankind 
to be settled. 

This is to me the greatest sorrow, 
that Adam shall, 
he that was made of earth, 
my stroDglike stool posaess. 

He it to be thus happy, 
while wo suffer puniabment; 
misery in this hell! 


Oh that 1 had free 
the power of my hands, 
and might for a time 
be out, 

for one winter's space, 

I and my army ' 
but iron bonds 
lay around me ' 

knots of chains press me down : 

1 am kingtlomless' 

hell's fetters 

hold roe so hard, 

so fast encompass me' 

Here are mighty flames 
above and beneath ; 

I never saw 

a more hateful landscape. 

This fire never languishes , 
hot over hell, 
encircling rings, 
biting manacles, 
forbid my course. 

My army is takeu from me, 
my feet are bound, 
my hands imprisoned !— 

Tnufl hath God confined me. 

Hence I perceive 

that be knows my mind. 

The Lord of Hosts 
likewise knows 
that Adam should from us 
snffbr evil 
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about heaven’s kingdom, 
if I had the power of my hands.— 
He hath now marked out 
a middle region; 
where he hath made man 
after his likeness. 

From him he will 
again settle 


the kingdom of heaven 
with pure souls. 

We snould to this end 
diligently labour, 
that we on Adam, 
if we ever may, 
and on bis offspring, 
work some revenge.” 


After explaining his plan of seducing Adam to disobedience, he 

adds, 


“ If when king 
to any of my thegns 
1 formerly gave treasures; 
when we in that good kingdom 
sat happy, 

and had the power of our thrones; 

when he to me, 

in that beloved time, 

could give no recompense, 

to repay my favour; 

let him now again, 

some one of my thegns, 

become my lieipcr, 

that he may escape hence 

thro’ those barriers, 

tliat he with wiogs may fly, 

may wind into the sky, 

to where Adam and five 

stand created on the earth,— 


“ If any of you 

could by any means change them, 
that they God’s word, 

Ins command, would neglect, 
soon they to him 
would become odious. 

If Adam break thro’ 

Ins obedience, 

then with them would the Supreme 

become enraged, 

and award their punishment. 

" Strive ye all for this, 
how ye may deceive them ! 

Then shall I repose softly, 
even in these bonds. 

To him that succeeds 
a reward shall be ready— 

I will sot him 
near to myself.” 

Cted 6-n. 


From these pcicnis, of Beowulf, Judith, ami Cmdmon, it is 
clear that the Anglo-Saxons had lioguii to compose long narra¬ 
tive poeins, rising at times, both to fancy and feeling, ami making 
some jiretensioiis to the name ol heroic poems. From wheyice 
did this taste originatol 

The epic poems ot antuputy seem to me to lie the legitimate 
parents of all the narrative jioetry of Euro|ic, and the jirogrcs.s of 
the descent may be sufliciciitly traced. 

The Romans derived this species of composition from the 
Greeks, and cultivated it with varying success. Their epic poetry 
established a taste for narrative [Kjems, wherever their language 
spread. This appears from the piocms of this sort which Inc 
wiiters of the various countries of Eurojx; under their influence, 
attempted to compose, and some of which maybe briefly enu¬ 
merated. 

Ill the fourth century wc have a narrative poem, in Latin hex¬ 
ameter verse, written by Victorincs, an African rhetorician, on 
the .slaughter of the Maccabees. It is not much above four hun¬ 
dred lines in length.” 


* Bib, locD. Tiiia p. 6^5-62^. 
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In the same century, Juvencus, a Spaniard, wrote a narrative 
poem, in hexameter verse, on the history of Chnst, which con¬ 
tains four books, and above three thousand lines. The narration 
IS carefully carried on, but the poetry is of an humble cast.' 

One of the most remarkable poems of Aubelius Prudentius, a 
Spaniard of consular dignity, is the Psychomachia. This is an 
allegorical poem, in eight books, on the virtues and vices of the 
mind, m a sort of heroic narration. It is partly the same sub¬ 
ject which our Sixinscr has combined with a chivalric storj’. In 
Prudentius, every virtue, and every voce come out as persons, 
armed or dressed appropriately to their different qualities, and 
harangue and fight. It consists of one thousand and twenty-tw'o 
hexameter lines." 

In the fifth century, Sedui.ius, an Irishman, went to France, 
Italy, and Asia ; and on his return from Achaia, settled at Rome. 
He has written a narrative ]»oem on the miracles of Christ, which 
he calls his Paschale Opu.s. It is in five books, containing about 
two thousand hexameter lines. It is almost wholly narration and 
descii|)tioti, scklom enlivened by dialogue; but his style of verse 
IS much superior to that of the preceding authors, and has some¬ 
what of the air of Statius.*' 

('laudh’s Marius Victor, a rhetorician of Marseilles, lived in 
the same century'. IIis jioetical commentary on Genesis is a nar¬ 
rative poem on the creation, the fall of man, and the subsequent 
history, including that of Abraham. In the jiart of his poem which 
concerns "Paradise Lost,” the most original incidents arc these: 
while Adam is addressing the Deity in a long penitential speech, 
they see the serpent gliding before them. Eve counsels his de¬ 
struction. She immediately [lursues him with stones, in which 
Adam joins, till one of them, striking a flint, elicits a spark, w'hich 
instantly kindles a flame and sets the woods in a blaze. The un- 
cx[)ected sight of this new element of tiro ternfics our parents 
into a hasty flight. The jioem contains about eighteen hundred 
tines.' 

The iiocins of Sidonius on the cm|>cror, his friend, contain a 
sort of iicroic fable. In the jiancgyric on Avitus, the emperor 
s|x;aks as do others ; and Jupiter likewise harangues.-* The life 
of St. Martin, by Paulini s, a senator of Aqiiitain, afterwards a 
bishop, m hexameter verse, must be also considered as a narra¬ 
tive poem ot considerable length. It is in six books, and contains 
alwrut three thousand seven hundred hexameter lines. Though it 
almunds with fiction it is very dnll.^ 

In the sixth century Alcisics .\vitus, tlie archbishop of Vienne, 


' Bib. Mif. lorn. via. p. 6'29-657. 
‘ lb. p. 6i8-€78. 

) Sid. ApoU. 


• Ib p. 463-471 
' Ih. p. 580-^95. 

Bib, M>g tom. via p. B33-883. 
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composed a narrative poem on the Jewish history, from the crea¬ 
tion to Exodus, in five books, compnsing above two thousand 
lines. The first book is on the creation, the second on the fall, the 
third on the expulsion from Paradise, the fifth on the flood, and 
the sixth on the passage of the Red Sea. It is more remarkable 
for Its antiquity than for its poetry. But it must be ranked much 
above the lowest in the list of the leaden goddess.' 

Arator, a Roman sub-deacon, in the same century, wrote a 
narratne poem on the apostolic history, m two books, and about 
two thousand four hundred lines. It is more entitled to be enu¬ 
merated than read. Its purpose is much better than its versi¬ 
fication."' 

Fortunatus, a loquacious poet, bishop of Poitou, devoted four 
books, and about two thousand lines, to a narrative poem of the 
life of SL Martin. As it is fall of fiis miracles, it is full of inven¬ 
tion , but as the poets whom he enumerates, m his proemium, as 
Ills models, are those whom we have just mentioned, it may be 
exjiectcd that the pupil has not obscured liis tutors either by liis 
taste or his genius." 

Ill the seventh century, we have the heroic poem of Petrus 
Apollo.mus, an Italian, on the destruction of Jerusalem, in above 
two thousand hexameters. It obviou.>ly emulates the style and 
the niannci of the best motlels. It attempts epic machinery and 
dramatic elTecI, though the success of the ctiort is not alwajs 
equal to its ambitioiL One part of its inaclnncry is, the sending 
the angel Raphael to the Tartarian abodes, to command one ot 
the demons to go and jiersuade the Jewish leaders to revolt from 
the Romans, that they may bring their punishment on themselves." 

In the eighth century, we have Beue’s Life of Saint (’uthlrert, 
of which a sjiecimcn will lie given in the chaptor on the Latin 
poetry ol the Anglo-Saxons. It is, indeed, a romance in Latin 
verse. The incidents are fanciful tales ol Cuthbert's miraculous 
advcntuies. They are nariatcd in a dramatic form, as the sjie- 
cimen hereafter given will show. It consists of nine hundred 
and seventy-nine lines. 

All these |)oeins are obviously the olTspring of the Roman 
Epopeas; and show, that by them the tasic for narrative poetry 
w-as excited in France, in Spam, Italy, and Britain. From the 
epic jiocins of antiquity, and their imitations, the Anglo-Saxons, 
as well as tlie Franks, and the Goths in Spain, learnt the art of 
constructing and carrying oij an epic fable. The first imilnliuns 
w’ere in Latin, by those who knew the language and loved its 
poetry. But that men arose who cultivated {Kietry m their native 
tongue, as well as in the Latin language, we learn from the 
examide of Aldhclm. His Latin poetry will be noticed in tlie 

' Bib Miet- lom viii p. 59&-G16 " lb p 632-700 

® Ib p 753-772. * Bib Mag »ni. p 731-752. 
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next chapter; and we have already remarked, from the informa¬ 
tion of Alfred, that he took great pains to compose poems for the 
instruction of his countrymen in their vernacular tongue. 

The first narrative poems were probably composed by the 
ecclesiastics. The poems of Cajdmon and on Judith are obviously 
religious; and some passages of Beowulf have that air. Such 
men, from their learning, would be best skdled in the art of nar¬ 
ration ; and from them it probably descended to the scop, or pro¬ 
fessional poet. 

That the ecclesiastics of those ages greatly cultivated the art 
of narrative invention, and were successful in their efforts, we 
sec from their legends. The miraculous stones in Gregory’s 
dialogues, in Bede’s history, and in other writers of that time, 
arc in fact so many fanciful tales, much more poetical in their 
invention and narration than any of those works which then 
passed as poetry. 

That the legends and lives of saints were translated from Latin 
into Anglo-Saxon, e know to be a fact. Alfred caused Gre¬ 
gory’s dialogues to be translated, which arc nothing but legends 
or tales of the miraculous actions of the Italian saints, but so 
numerous as to fill one luindrod and sixteen folio pages. It is as 
complete a specimen of fictitious nariation as any book of fairy 
tales which has been iiublishcd. Evei y nation of Euiopc, after 
the lall of the Roman empire, had some such narratives of .su])cr- 
natural agency; and thcrefoic we must consider the monks as 
the great inventors of narrative fiction. So numerous were their 
creations, that the lives ot the saints, which have been eollectcd 
and published, amount, in the last edition, to above a hundred 
thick folio volumes, written chicHy in the caily and middle ages 
of Europe, and all abounding with tales of snjiernatural agency. 
Some display very striking imagery and rich invention, others 
are dull. The ancient lives ol the lush saints arc so extravagant 
111 their imputed miracles, that the editors, who believe the truth 
of all the others, have felt it decorous to caution the reader that 
the fancy of these biographers has been too ardent, and their 
eredulitv too indiscriminate. 

The lives of the saints which still exist in the Anglo-Saxon 
language, show^ that thc\ were diffused among the people; and 
the fact, that some ecclesiastics, like Aldhelm, chose to compose 
|K>cnis in their native language, to improve the jicoplc, makes it 
probable that nianj of the legends were put into Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. 

For these reasons, we may consider the Roman epic poems as 
the parents of the narrative poetry of modem Europe, and the 
ecclesiastics who had a poetical taste, as the first composers of 
narrative poems in our vernacular languages, and more particu¬ 
larly in ilic Anglo-Saxon. 
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Of their lyric, or miscellaneous poetry, one of the oldest and 
best specimens is Alfred’s poetical translation of the poetry in 
Boctius, which has been alreadjr notfted. 

To the already copious specimens of the Anglo-Saxon poetry, 
we will add the following Ode, which is appended to the meno- 
logy. It is a very singular and curious composition: 


The King shall hold the Kingdom; 

castles shall be seen afar, 

the work of the mind of giants, 

that are on this earth; 

the wonderful work of wall-atones. 

The wind is Ihe swiftest in the sky 
thunder is the loudest of noises, 
great IS the majesty of Christ; 
fortune is the strongest; 
winter is the coldest, 

Bjiring has tlie most hoar-frost; 
he IS the longest cold; 
summer sun is most beautiful; 
the air is then hottest; 
fierce harvest is the happiest, 
it hringeth to men 
the tribute-fruiLi, 
that to them God sendeth. 

Truth is most deserving, 
treasures arc most precious, 
gold, to every man , 
and age is the wisest, 
sagacious from ancient days, 
from having before endur^ much. 
Wo IS a wonderful burthen, 
clouds roam about, 
the young Kihcling 
good companions shall 
animate to war, 
and to the giving of bracelets 

Strength in the earl, 
the sword with the lielm 
shall abide liattle 
The hawk in the aea-cliff 
shall live wild, 
the wolf m the grove , 
the eagle in the meadow ; 
the boar in the wood 
powerful with the etrength of hw tusk. 

The good man in hu country 
will do juitice. 

With the dart in the hand, 
the spear adorned with gold 
the gem in the ring 
will oUnd pendent and curved. 

The stream in the waves 


will make a great flood. 

The mast in the keel 

will groan with the sail yards. 

The sword will be in the bosom, 
the lordly iron; 

the dragon will rest on his hillock 
crafty, proud with his ornaments , 
the fish will in the water 
produce a progeny. 

Tlie king will in the hall 
distribute bracelets. 

The bear will be on the heath 
old and terrible. 

The water will from the hill 
bring down tlic gray earth. 

The army will be together 
strong witli the bravest 
Fidelity in the carl , 
wisdom in man 1 
The woods will on the ground 
blow with fruit, 

Ihe mountains in the earth 
will stand green. 

God will be 111 heaven 
the judge of deeds. 

The door will be to the hall 
the mouth of the roomy mansion. 

The round will be on the shield, 
the fast fortress of the fingers. 

Fowl aloft 
will sport in the air, 
salmon in the whirlpool 
will roll with the skate , 
the shower in the heavens, 
mingled with wind, 
will come on the world. 

The thief will go out 
in dark weather 

Tho Thyrsv will remain in the fen, 
alone in the land. 

A maiden with secret arts, 
a woman her friend will seek, 
if she cannot 
tn public grow up 

so that men may buy her with brace¬ 
lets. 


F A Yhyrs w»s among Ibe Nortbenis a giant, or wild moanlam aavage, i aort of 
«Til being aomewhat tapernaluraL 
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The kU ocean will rage, 

the clouds of the supreme Ruler, 

and the water floods 

about every land, 

will flow in expansive streams. 

Cattle in the earth 
will multiply and be reared. 

Stars will in the heavens 
shine brightly 

as their Creator commanded them. 

God against evil; 
youth against age, 
life against death, 
light against darkness; 
army against army , 
enemy against enemies, 
hale against hate, 
shall everywhere contend . 

Bin will steal on 

Alvvays will the prudent strive 
about this world’s labour 
to hang the thief; 


and compensate the more honest 
for the crime committed 
against mankind. 

The Creator alone knows 
whither the soul 
shall afterwards roam, 
and all the spirits 
that depart in God. 

After their death-day 

they will abide their judgment 

in their father’s bosom. 

Their future condition 
13 hidden and secret. 

God alone knows it, 
the preserving father ! 

None again return 

hither to our houses, 

that any truth 

may reveal to man, 

about the nature of the Creator, 

or the people’s habitations of glory 

which he liiinself inhabits.’ 


There is a volume of miscellaneous Saxon poetry in the ca- 
tlieilral libiary at Exeter, the (tift ol its fust bishop, Leofnc, from 
which some interesting passages have been selected by the Rev. 
J. .). (’onybcarc. The curious student will find the original with 
a Latin tiaiislation, in the 17lh volume of the Archaiologia.'' 
But us Ml. t’onylieare’s elegant paraphrase expresses faithlully 
the sense ol the Saxon poet, it ina_\ not be unwelcome to extract 
two pa.ssages of it for tne gratification of the English reader. 

Befits It well that man should raise 
To Ilcav’n the song of thanks and praiso. 

For all the gifts a bounteous Gixi 
From age to age hath still bestow’d. 

The kindly seasons temper’d reign. 

The plenteous store, the rich domain 
Of this mid-earth’s extended plain, 

All that his creatures’ wants could cravo. 

His boundless pow’r and mercy gave 
Noblest of yon bright train that sparkle high, 

Beneath the vaulted sky, 

Tlio Sun by day, the silver’d Moon by night. 

Twin fires of heav’n, dispense for man their useful light 
Where’er on earth his lot be sped. 

For man the clouds their richness shed. 

In gentler dews descend, or op’ning pour 
W ide o’er the land their fertilizing shower. 

“ The conclusion of this poem will perhaps be found to pos¬ 
sess suffieieiit merit to apologize for transcribmg it at length. It 


« See the Seion ode in Hickea*i Grammat AngloJSaz. p. 307, 208. 

* Vol. xtii. p. In ibo Mine MS. Uicre ere eQino fin^coeiite cf Sexon 

hielortcel poctrj» or of vereoe dludinf to historical cvenU, pftrtij roal and parli/ 
faboUxu. 
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will doubtless remind the classical reader of the exquisite choral 
song of Sophocles,* commencing IloXXa 7a Suva; and the fine 
moral reflection w'llh which it terminates would not have dis- 
composition even of the most philosophic poet of 

Thrice Holy He, 

The Spirit Son of Deity ! 

He call’d from nothing into birth 
Each fair production of the teeming earth; 

He bids the feithful and the just aspire 
To jom in endless bliss Heaven's angel choir. 

His love bestows on human kind 
Each varied excellence of mind. 

To some his Spirit-gift affords 
The power and mastery of words. 

So may the wiser sons of earth proclaim 
In speech and measured song, the glories of hifl name. 

Some the tuneful hand may ply. 

And loud before the list’ning throng, 

Wake the glad harp of harmony. 

Or bid the trump of joy its swelling note prolong. 

To these ho gave Heaven’s righteous laws to scan, 

Or trace the courses of the starry host. 

To these the writer’s learned toil to plan. 

To these the battle’s pride and victor’s boast; 

Where in the well-fought field the war-troop pour 
Full on the wall of shields the arrows flickering shower. 

Some can speed the dart afar. 

Some forgo the steelly blade of war. 

Some o’er Ocean’s stormy tide 

The BWift-wing’d ship can fearless guide. 

Some m sweet and solemn lays 

The full-lon’d voice of melody can raise. 

So heaven’s high Lord each gift of strength or sense 
Vouchsafes to man, impartial, to dispense. 

And of the power that from Ins Spirit flows 
On each a share, on none the whole bestows. 
liCst favour’d thus beyond their mortal stale. 

Their pride involve them in the sinner’s fate. 

VVe arc indebted to the same gentleman fiir bringing tii notice 
a fragment of later Saxon poetry, from a MS. in the Bodleian. 
It occurs towards the conclusion of a MS. volume of homilies. 

It IS a s[xj<'ch of Death on the la*! home of man—the grave. 
The turn of thought is singular, and is more coniieetod with the 
imagination than Saxon juicms usually aie. I transcribe Mr. 
Conybeare’s literal translation.® 

DEATH SPEAKS. 

For thee was a house built Ere thou of (iSy) mother earnest 

Ere thou wert bom. Its height is not detcniimcd. 

For thee was a mould shapen Nor its depth measured, 


graced the 
antiquity.”* 


* Sophoclit Anlijpocte. * Conjh. Arch. 

" Set the SftxoQ with t Latin tnnsliUoD, Arch. voL ztil p. 174. 
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Nor is It closed up 
(However long it may be) 
Until I thee bring 
Where thou shalt remain; 
Until I shall measure thee 
And the sod of earth. 

Thy house is not 
Highly built (timbered), 

It IS unhigli and low; 
When thou art in it 
The heel-ways are low, 
The side-ways unhigh. 
The roof IS built 
Thy breast full nigh; 

So thou shalt in earth 
Dwell full cold. 

Dim, and dark. 

Doorleas is that house. 


And dark it is within ; 

There thou art fast detained, 
And DeaUi holds the key. 
Loathly is that earth-house. 

And grim to dwell in; 

There thou shalt dwell 
And worms shall share thee. 
Thus thou art laid 
And leavest thy friends; 

Thou hast no mend, 

That will come to thee, 

Who will ever inquire 
How that house liketh thee, 
Who shall ever open 
For thee the door 
And seek thee, 

For soon thou becomest loathly, 
And hateful to look upon. 


After tlicsc copious specimens of the Anglo-Saxon poctr}% we 
will merely notice, from its peculiarity, one more of Saxon, in¬ 
termingled with Latin and Greek. It occurs m a very ancient 
MS. of Aldheim, and thus begins ; 


Thup me ; 5 epecce 
Sanctus el justus 
Beopn boca jlcap 
Bonus nuclor 
Ealbem xchele pceop 
Etmm fuit ipse 
On schel Anjel-Heaxcjta 
Byr cep en Bp ccene. 


Thus has settled tno, 

The holy and just one ; 

The man skilled m books; 

The good author 
Aldheim, the noble poet, 

He was also 

Inthecountry of the Anglo-Saxons, 
A bishop m Britain.r 


CHAPTER IV. 

On the Anglo-Saxon Versification. 

The best Saxon scholars have confessed that the versification 
of the vernacular poetry of our ancestors was modelled by rules 
whirh we have not explored. But the passage before quoted 
from Bede, shows tJiat it had really no other rule than the poet’s 
ear. To combine his words into a rhythmical cadence was all 
he aimed at. A few sixicimcns will enable the reader to see 
what this cadence usually was. 

' ibe rcmiuider, ooaUialng *oiM Onek wordt, in Waaley't Catalogoo, p. 110. 
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In Alfred’s Boetius, part of the specimens before translated 
stand thus •• 


eala chu j-cippenb 
Scippa cunjla 
beponep anb eopthan 
Thu on heah pecle 
ecura picpapt 
Anb chu ealne hpxche 
pepon ymbhpeappepc 
Anb chuph chine 
toalijc mihc 
Tunjlu jenebepc 
ThtEC he che co hepach 


Sylce peo punne 
Spcapcpa nihca 
Thiopcpo abprepcech 
Thuph chine mchc 
Blacun leohc 
Beophce pceoppan 
COona jemecsnch 
Thuph chinpa meahca ppeb 
Ppilum ear cha punnan 
Sinep bepeapach 
Beophcan leohcep. 

Boet. 154. 


The little poem which w^as cited from the Saxon Chronicle is 
the following; 

Tha peapeh eac abpaepcb Iiamol peax haclech 
Deopmob hxlech Wip anb popb pnoccop 

Oplac op eapbe Opep f>xcepa jechpinj^ 

Opa ycha jepealc Opep hpaelep xchel 

Opep ^anocep baech bnma bepeapob. 

The next lines may be cited because of their rhyniing ten- 
dency: 

Thac peapeh accypeb bacach pibe 

Uppe on pobepum Conieca be namaii 

Sceoppa ou pcachole Cpxpc jleape men 

I’hohe pcich pxphche M’ipe pochbopan." 

btclech hije jleape 

The versification of Ca'dmon's paraphrase has a similar ca¬ 
dence. It begins 

Up ip pihe miccl be ip maejnn ppeb 

Thacc pe pobepa pcapb beapob calpa 

Wepeba pulbop cyiiins beah jepccapca 

Wopbum hepijen Fpea AilmijhCiJ. 

CDobum lupien. C®d. p. 1 

In Judith the versification is of the same species, which is 
taken from the description of the battle: 

Tha peapeh pnellpa pepob Heejap anb jepichap 
Snube jejeapepob Baepon chupap 

Cenpa co campc Fopon co jepeohee 

Scopoo cynepopc Fopch on jepihce 


* Su. Cbroa. 133. 
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baelech unbcjv helmum 
Op chsepe hahijan bypij 
On ch£EC baejpcb 
Sy-lp byneban pcilbap 
blubc hluinnon 
Thsep pe hlanca jcpeah 
Wulp in palbc 
Anb pe panna hpepn 
Wsel jippe pujel 
Wept an bejcn 

The description of Beowulf’i 
given: 

Cpa?th he Duthcyninj 
Opep p]>an pabe 
Sc ccan polbe 
COaepnc chcoben 
Tha him psep manna cheapp 
Th one pichpsec him 
Hnocepe ceoplap 
LyC hpon lojon 
Thaem the him leop paepe.— 

Seep pipabe 
Laju (ptepcij mon 
Lanb jemypru 
Fyppe popch jepat plota 
Wa;p on ychum 
Bat unbep beopje 
Beopnap jeoppe 
On pcepn ptijon pepeamap.— 

Iicpac tha opep paej holm 
Wmbe jepypeb 
Floca pann healp 


Tha him tha cheob juman 
Thohton tilian 
Fylle on psejum 
Ac him pleah on lapt 
Gapn xtep jeopn 
Upij pethepa 
Salopij pab'a 
Sanj hilbe leoch 
bypneb nebba. 

Jud. p. 24. 

sailing and landing is thus 

Fujle jelicopc 
0th tha ymb an tib 
Othpep bojopep 
Wunben ptepna 
Depaba hxpbe. 

Tha tha lithenbe 
lianb jepapon 
Bp im clipu blican 
Beopjap pteape 
Sibe px nxppap.— 

Thanon up hpathe 
Webepa leobe 
On panj ptijon 
Sx pubu pxlbon 
Sypeon hpypebon 
Duth jepxbo 
Dobe thancebon 
Thxp the him ythlabe 
€ache pupbon. 


It appears to me that Uie only rule of the Saxon versification 
which we can now discover is, tliat the words arc placed in that 
pci'uhar rhythm or cadence whicli is observable in all the pre¬ 


ceding extracts. This rhji 
reads the following lines: 

Thohton tilian 
Fylle on pxtum— 

Upij pxthepa 
Salopij paba— 

Wopbum hepijen 


will bo felt by every one who 


Mobum lupien— 
beapob ealpa 
beah jepceapta 
Fpea i1:Ilmihtij^.— 


To produce this rhythm seems to have been the perfection of 
their versification. But, happily for the strength of their poetry, 
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they extended their rhythm sometimes into a more dignified 
cadence, as 

Wepeba pulbop cyninj— 

Ymche heolpccp pceabo— 

Thuph chinpa meahca ppcb. 

When their words would not faH easily into the desired rhythm, 
they were satisfied with an approach to it, and with this mixture 
of regular and irregular cadence all their petry seems to have 
been composed. 

By this rhythm, by their inversions of phrase, by their transi¬ 
tions, by their omissions of particles, by their contractions of 
phrase, and, above all, by their metaphors and perpetual peri¬ 
phrasis, their poetry seems to have been distinguished. 

That they occasionally sought rhyme and alliteration cannot be 
doubted, for we have some few Anglo-Saxon poems in rhyme.’’ 
But neither of these formed its constituent character, nor was any 
marked attention given to the prosodical cpiantity of their syllables, 
as Hickes supposed. 


^ Mr. Con^betre rcmarkB, that m the Eieter MS, there la one Anglo Saion poem, 
enlireljr written in rhyme, with alliteration, p. 195. The extract which he haa cited 
from the poem, on the Day of Judgment, haa alao the following rhymed paaaage. 


Thaic nu manna jehpylc 
f'pic thenben hep panath 
Leceopan moc 
bpa liclle hiepthu 
Spa heopenep mxpehu ; 

Spa leohce leohc. 

Spa cham lacham nihe ; 
Spachpymmep chpicc. 
Spa chpyptpa ppaece; 

Spa mib Dpthcen bpeam. 
Spa mib beoplecm hpcm ; 
Spa pite mib ppachum, 

Sm pulbop mib apum , 

Spa iipe, ppa beath, 

him Icope bich Ibid 


That now every man 
Who dwells here alive. 

May choose 
Either wounds of hell. 

Or the majesty of heaven ; 

Or the bright light. 

Or the hateful night, 

Or the power of glory. 

Or the vengeance of darkness ,' 
Or joy with the Lord, 

Or mourning with devils ; 

Or punishment with wrath, 

Or glory with honours; 

Or life, or death. 

Which ever he loves most. 


VOL, II. 


33 
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CHAPTER V. 

Their Latin Poetry. 

The Latin poetry of the Anglo-Saxons originated from the 
Roman poetry, and was composed according to the rules of 
Roman prosody. Its authors were all ecclesiastics, who had 
studied the classical writers and their imitators; and who followed 
as nearly as their genius would permit them, ihc style and manner 
of classical composition. Sometimes they added a few absurd 
peculiarities, dictated by bad taste, and sometimes they used rhyme, 
uut in general the regular hexameter verse was the predominant 
characteristic of their jxiems. 

The origin of their Latin ]ioetry may lie therefore easily ex¬ 
plained. With the works of the classical writers we are all 
acquainted. As the Roman empire declined, the genius of poetry 
disappeared, (daudian emitted .some of its departing rays. But 
after his death it would have sunk for over in the utter night of 
the Gothic inujition, if the Christian clergy had not afforded it an 
asylum in their monasteries, and devoted their leisure to read 
and to imitate it. 

The Romans had diffused their language as their conquests and 
colonies spread ; but it would have also perished when the Gothic 
irruptions destroyed tlieir empire, if the Christian hierarchy had 
not preserved it. The German tnlics who raised new sovereign¬ 
ties in the imperial provinces were successively converted to 
Christianity; and as the new faith chicflv emanated from Rome, 
one religious system pervaded the western part of Europe. The 
public W'orship was everywhere jierlormcd in Latin. All the 
dignified clergy' and many others were perjxitnally visiting Rome. 
The most accessible and popular works of the fathers of the 
church were in the Latin language. And this was the only 
tongue in which the ecclesiastics of Germany, France, Britain, 
Spain, Ireland, and Italy could compose or correspond in to be 
understood by each other. Hence every ecclesiastic in every 
part of Europe, who aspired to any intellectual cultivation or dis¬ 
tinction, was obliged to learn the Latin language, and to write in 
it. From this circumstance, they nounshed a necessary attach¬ 
ment to the Latin authors; and thus the Latin language and the 
classical wnters were prcsei'veti by thcChnstian clergy from that 
destruction which has entirely swejit from us both the language 
and the wnUngs of Phccnicia, Carthage, Babylon, and Egypt. 
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Many of the clergy wrote homilies, or disputatious treatises; 
some aspired to history, and some were led to cultivate poetry. 
In the fourth century, Victorinus, Juvencus, and Prudentius, 
distinguished themselves by poems in Latin verse on devo¬ 
tional subjects. In the fifth century, Sedulius, Dracontius, and 
Sidonius, with others, cultivated Latin poetry. In the next age 
ajifieared Alciinus, Arator, Columbanus, and the prolific Venan- 
tius Fortunatus. Every subsequent century enumerated many 
ecclesiastical jKiets, who all alike fashioned both their genius and 
their works from the classical models, or their imitators. They 
chose, indeed, subjects more suited to their sacred profession ; but 
they strove, according to tlicir best abilities, to give their religious 
efforts all the style and the measures of the standard poetry of 
ancient Rome. 

The Anglo-Saxons who wrote Latin poetry drank from the 
same Heliconian spring, and u.sod the same prosody; and of 
course the Latin poetry originated from the Latin poetry of the 
ecclesiastics who had jireceded them, and their classical models. 

But though the prosody of the classical poetry furnished these 
writers with their metres, yet as they were in a ruder and less 
cultivated age, their taste was too unformed and irregular to keep 
to the chaste style of the Augustan bards. They undcrvahiod the 
excellence with which they were familiar, and sometimes they 
strove to improve it by beauties of their own; lieauties, however, 
often perceptible only to the eye or the ear of a barbaric taste. 

Some of their grotesque ornaments are mentioned in the fifth 
centurj by Sidoniu.s. He notices some verse.s which were so 
composed as to admit of lieing read cither backward or forward. 
Thii.s : 

Roma tibi Bubito molibus ibit amor. 

and 

Sole medere pede, ede perede meloa • 

He has also given us a specimen of another fantastic effort m 
two verses, of which he asks his friend to admire the disjKisition 
of the syllables : 

Prffcipiti modo quod decurrit tramite flumen, 

Tempore consumptum jam cito deficieL 

These, if read backward, will give 

Deficiet cito jam connmpturo tempore Sumen 

Tramite decurrit quod modo precipiti! 

The poem of Proba Falconia, a jioetesa of tlie fourth century, 
was nlw constructed very whimsically. Her subjects were, the 


* SuL Ap. lib. U. ep. 14. 
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history of the creation, the deluge, and Christ. She narrates 
these histories in centos from Virgil, who knew nothing about 
them. She has so curiously selected above seven hundred of Ins 
lines, and so placed them, that, with the aid of titles to the different 
portions, the principal events of these Scripture histories are 
described in the words of the Mantuan bard.*" 

Our Anglo-Saxons display occasional exertions of the same 
depraved ta.stc in their Latin poetry; of which the most ancient 
that has descended to us consists of the compositions of Aldhelm, 
who died in 70t); and will be noticed again in the chapter on 
their literature. His verses, from the study of better models, are 
preferable to this pompous prose. His poetical works which 
remain arc entitled, De Laude Virginum, De Octo prmcipahbus 
Vitns, and ./Enigmata. 

Towards the close of tiis prose treatise on Virginitv, he stated 
that lie should wTite on the same subject in poetry. His preface 
to the poem is an acrostic address to the abbess Maxima, in 
hexameter verse. It consists of thirty-eight lines, so iantastically 
written that each line begins and ends with the successive letters 
of the words of the first line; and thus the first and last lines, and 
the initial and final letters of each line consi.st of the same w'ords. 
In the last line the words occur backwards. The final letters 
arc to be read upwards : 

M ETRICA TiRONES NVNC PROMANT CABHINA CASTO S 
E t landem capiat quadrato carmine virg O 
T rinus in arce Deus, qui pollens secla creavi T 
R egnator mundi, regnans in sedibus alti S 
I ndigno conferre mihi digiietur in aitlir A 
C urn sanctis requiem, quoH laudo versibus isti C 
A rbiler allitlironua qui nervat sceptra Bupern A 
T radidit tiia cmli per ludum scandere lime N 
1 nter sanctorum cuneos qui laude perenn I 
R lie glonficant moderantein regna tonante M 
O mnilenens Doniinus, mundi formator et aucto R 
N obiB paupcribus conicr euffragm cert A 
E t nc concedas trudendos hoslibus istin C 
8 ed maeis e.'oguos defendens dextera tanga T 
N e praido pellax cirlorum claudere lime N 
V el saiiclos valeat noxarum fallere seen A 
N e fur Blrophosus foveam detrudat in atra M 
C onditor a sumino quos Christus servat Olymp O 
P astor ovile tuens ne possit tabula rapto R 
R cgalCB vastana caulas bis dicere pup pu P 
O mnia sed custos defendat ovilia jam nun C 
M axima pnecipuum que gestat numine nome N 
A ddcrc presidium mater dignare precat U 
N am tu perpcluum proroisieti lumine lume N 
T itan quern clamant sacro spiramine vate S 
C ujiia per mundum jubar alto splendet ab ax E 
A tque polos pariter replet vibramine fulmcn N 


‘ Bib. Mag. torn. Titi. p. 708-716. 
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R ex regatn et princeps populorum dictue ab ev 
M agnuB de magoo, do rerum regmme recto R 
I llura nec mare nec poesunt cingere coel I 
N ec mare navigerum spumoeo gurgite valla T 
A ut zoniB muadi quo slipant cetnera cela A 
C larorum viiam qui castia moribua lati C 
A uxiliaate Deo vernabanl flore perenn I 
S anctiB aggrcdiar atudiis dicere paupe R 
T anta tamen digne Bi pauper prseraia proda T 
O mnia cum oulius verbis explanat apert E 
S OTBAC ANtMBAC TNAMOaP CNVR BKNOBIT AOIRTC M.^ 


Aldhelm calls this, quadratum carmen, a square verse. He 
was not the inventor of these idle fopperies of versification. 
Fortunatus and otliers had preceded Aldhelm in this tasteless 
path, in which authors endeavour to surprise us, not by the 
genius they display, but by the difficulties which they overcome. 

The ]X)cm is not divided into books or chapters. It consists of 
two thousand four hundred and forty-three hexameter lines, the 
last eight of which are rhymed; the four first alternately; the 
others in couplets. We subjoin tliem: 

Qum prius in spira morsum glomeravit mortem 
Idcirco cursim festinat credere Christo 
Agnoecena propriam tanta virtute salutem 
Insuper et mentum cumulavit sanguinia ostro, 

Procmia sumpturus cum cceIi ccctibus almis. 

Candida post aequitur cum binis martyra sertia, 

Integntas nitidam, nec non ct passio rubram 
Plumabant pariter tnacta virtute coronam 

The first twenty-two lines of the poem arc an invocation of the 
Deity. The translations of the passages which wc select, as 
'•I'ccimens of his powers, are made as literal as possible. 

Almighty Father' Sovereign of the world' 

Whose word the lucid summits of the sky 
W ith stars adorn'd, and earth's foundaUons fram'd ; 

Who ting’d with purple flowers the lonely heath; 

And check'd the wandering billows of the main, 

I^est o’er the lands the foamy waves should rage 
(Hence rocks abrupt the swelling surge control:) 

Thou cheer’sl the cultured field with gelid streams. 

And with thy dropping clouds the corn distends: 

Thine orbs of light expel night’s dreary ffiade; 

Titan the day, and Cynthia tends the night. 

From thee what tribw the fields of ocean roam, 

What scaly hosts m the blue whirlpools play ! 

The limpid air with fluUenng crowds abounds. 

Whose prattling beaks their joyful carols poor, 

Aud hail thee as the universal Lord: 

' Maxima Bib. Vet. PsU. tom. im. p- 3. * ibid. p. 19 

33» 
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Give, Merciful! thme aid, that I may learn 
To Bing the glorious actions of thy saints.* 

***** 

I seek not rustic verse, nor court the Nine,' 

Nor from Castalia’s nymphs their metres ask. 

Said erst to guard the Heliconian hill 
Nor, PhebuB! need I thy loquacious tongue. 

Whom fair iatona bore on Delos’ isle— 

I’ll rather press tlie thunderer with my prayers. 

Who gave to man the lessons of his word; 

Words from the Word I ask, whom David sang. 

Sole offspring of the Father, and by whom 
Th' Almighty Sire created all we know; 

So may their gracious inspiration deign 
To aid their feeble servant in his lay. 

He opens Ins subject by telling us that there arc three dcscnp- 
tion.s of jicrsons to "whotn the praise of chastity belongs: the 
married who live virtuously; the married who live as if they 
were single, and they who keep in the virgin state. After above 
an hundred lines in yiraisc of virginity, he proceeds to describe 
lorly-live characters wdio distinguished the state which he pre¬ 
fers : and this hiograjihical jiancgyric forms the substance of his 
poem. Most of his applauded personages are only known in the 


* Omotpotenfi £[enitor mundum diliono gubernans 
Lucidft stcDigcri qui condis culmina coeli, 

Nec non telluris formas fundamina verbo: 

Pallida purpurco pingis qui Horc vircta 
Sic quofjuc ducUvagi refrenas ca?ruta jtonti. 

Mergero no volcont terraruni liUora lymphis, 

Sed lumidoa frangunt fluclus obstacula rupis 
Arvoruin gelido qui cultus foiiie rigubis, 

£l segetum glumaa nimbosis imbribuB augca, 

Qui Itttebrae mundi gominalo iidcrc demts, 

Nempe diem Titan ct noctem Cynthia comil 
Piscibua a>quorcos qui cainpos pinguibus ornas, 

Squamigcras formans in glauco gurgite turmas 
Limpida proapetibus, iic compica acra catervia, 

Garrula qus roftna reaonantes caniice pipanl 
Atque croalorem diveria voce fotentar. 

Du pnua auiihum, element, at carmina poMim 
Indila Sanctorum modular! ge«ta prtoruni. 

Maiima Bib. Vet Pair, tom xiii p 3 

^ Non rogo runcolat veraUBi ct commata musai 
Non peto CaatahdaB metrorum eantica nymphas 
Quit dicunt Helicona jugum Bcnrare supernum, 

Ncc precor, ot Phoebui linguam termone loquacem 
Dedat, quern Dcio peperit Latona creatnx— 

Sed potius niter precibus pulfare Tonaotem, 

Qui nobiB pUctdi confert oracula Verbi, 

Verbum de verbo peto, hoc PulmuU canebat 
Ckirde patria genitum, quod proWt unica conatat, 

Quo pater Omnipotent per mundum cuncta creavit 
Sic patriB et prolit dignetor Spintui almui 
Auiilium fragili clemeoler dedcre aervo. 
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calendars of the Romish church. Some of his images, common¬ 
places, and examples, shall be quoted. 

Amid his wild and diffuse panegyric on virginity, the follow - 
ing images occur: 

Now let my verses cull the rarest Sowers, 

And weave the virgin crowns which grace the good; 

What can more charm celestials in our conflict, 

Than the pure breast by modest virtue ruled 7* 

* * « aic « » » 

The chaste who blameless keep unsullied fame 
Transcend all other worth, all other praise; 

The Spirit high-enthron’d has made their hearts 
His sacred temple.■■ 

♦ ♦***•♦ 

For chastity is radiant as the gems 
Which deck the crown of the Eternal King: 

It tramples on the joys of vicious life, 

And from Iho heart uproots the wish impure. 

The yellow metal which adorns the world 
Springs from the miry chambers of the earlli. 

So the pure soul, its image, takes its birth 
From carnal passions of terrestrial love. 

And BE the rose excels the Tyrian dyes. 

And all the gaudy colours work’d by art, 

As the pule earth the luoid gem creates 
In rustic soils beneath the dusty glebe; 

As yellow flowers shoot gaily from the corn, 

When spring revives the germinating earth 
So eacred chastity, the dear delight 
Ofall the colonies of heaven, is born 
P’rom the foul appetites of worldly life.' 

r Nunc igilur raros dcccrpant carmina florca 
E quls virgincas valeant fabnearo coronaa 
Quid plus cailicolaa juvat in ccrtamine nostro 
Quam intrgrilatis amor rcgnani in pcctore pure? 

Virgiiutaa castuni servana sine criinine carmen, 

C»lcra virlulurn vincit prcconia laudc; 

Spinlus allillironi lemplum sibi vindiCst almoi. 

‘ Virginitas fulgct luccns, ut gemma coronal, 

Que caput entcrni precingit stenimalc regia- 
Hec calcat pcdibus apurcie conaorlia Tilaa: 

Funditua cxlirpana pctulantia gaudiu earnia. 

Aun matenem fulvi, obnzumquo mcUJJum 
Ex quibut ornatur presenlia macbma nundi, 

Glarca dc grcmio prodidit aordida terrw. 

Sic caata inlcgriua aun flaventia imago 
Cignilur e spurca terreni came perenUa. 

Ul roaa Puniceo lincfuraa marice cunctaa 
Coccincosquc aimal prascellit rubra eolorea. 

Faibda purpurcaa ul gignit glarea gemaiaa, 

Pulverulenla Irgit quas apurci gtrbula roria, 

Ut floa flavcsccns ecandil de cortice oomi 
Tempore vcmali, dum promit germina lellua: 

Sic tacra rirgmitaa ocelnrurn grata oolonia 
Corpora de apurco aumil pnmordia viue. 

Maxima Bib. Vci. Pair. Uan. iiii. p 4. 
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Ami as the vine, whose spreading branches, bent 
With stores immense, the dresser’s knife despoils, 
Exists the glory of the fruitful fields; 

And as the stars confess th’ all-glorious ray, 

When in his paths oblique the sun rolls round. 
Transcending all the orbs which grace the poles. 

So Chastity, companion of the bless'd, 

Excelling, meekly, every saintly worth. 

Is hail’d the queen of all the virtues here.) 

ifl 1|( ^ ^ 4c 

The chastity which rules the virtuous frame, 

A virgin flower which blooms unhurt in age. 

Falls not to earth, nor sheds its changing leaves. 
Behold the lilies waving in the fields, 

The crimson rose, sweet blushing on the bank. 
Which crowns the conquering wrestler, and becomes 
The garland for the victor in the course" 

So purity, subduing rebel nature. 

Wins the fair diadem which Chiist awards.^ 

• »•**»» 


The peacock’s many-colour’d plumage waves, 

And the soft circles glow with Tynan dyes . 

Its tawny beauties, and its graceUil form 
Surpass the proudest labours of our skill.' 

Wc may add from the same poem his description of the de- 
sti iictioii of paganism, as exhibiting the degree of his powers of 
poetical composition: 

Not Mars, the lord of wounds, who scatters round 
The seeds of war, and fills the rancorous heart 
With Gorgon poisons, can assist his fanes ; 

Nor Venus can avail, nor her vile boy. 

The golden statues of Minerva fall, 

Tho’ fools proclaim her goddess of the arts , 


I Vines frugiferis ut constat gloria campis, 

Pampinua immensos dum gignit palmite botros, 

Vmitor cxspolist frondeolcs fulcibua antes. 

Sidera prirclaro cedunt ul lumina soli, 

Lustrat dum terras obliquo tramite Titan, 

Cuncta Bupernorum convincena aatra polorum : 

Sic quoquo virginitaa qum aancloa indita cornu. 

Omnia aanctorura tranacendans premia aupplex 
Integrilaa quoque virtutum regina vucatur. 

Maxima Bib. Vu. Pair. tom. lui p 4 
‘ Integrilaa anime regnans in corpora caalo 
Flos eat virgineua, qoi neacil damns acnecte. 

Nec oadit in terram oeu froode ligoatra fatiscunL 
Cernile fecundii ut TerneDI lilia tulcis, 

El rasa sanguineo per dumoa Bore rubeaoaL 
Ex quibus ornalUB qui vincil forte paletria, 

Accipit in eirco victor eortamine, aerts. 

Haud aecuB integrilaa devicta came rebelli. 

Polehrta geatabitCbrialo regoante coronas. Ibid 

' Qanquam reraioolor flaveacat penna pavooM 
El teretes rulilent ploa robro tnuriee cych, 

Cujua formoaa apeeies el ftilva vennatas 

Omnia fabrornm porro moliimna viocil. Ibid. 
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Nor he for whom, as ancient fictions sinp, 

The leafy vines their precious branches spread, 

Can prop the columns nodding with their gods. 

The marbles tremble with terrific crash, 

And the vast fabric rushes into dust 

Ev’n Neptune, rumour’d sovereign of the waves. 

Who by his swelling billows rules the mam, 

He cannot save his sculptur’d effigies. 

Whose marble brows the golden leaves surround. 

Not ev’n Alcides, who the centaurs crush’d, 

And dar’d the fiery breath of prowling Cacus, 

When from his throat his words in flames were pour’d, 

Tho’ his right hand the dreadful club may grasp. 

Can shield his temples when the Christian prays.'" 

One other example will be a sufficient specimen of his De Laude 
Virginuni. Two sisters were condemned for refusing to sacrifice 
to idols. One was punished first in tho presence of the other, 
with the hope that her constancy might be affected by her sister’s 
suffering. Instead of this event, tsecunda’s speech is thus repre¬ 
sented by Aldhelm: 

Firmly she said, “Secunda ne’er will tremble; 

Bring all your blood-stain’d tortures to oppress me. 

Your fires, your swords, your scourges red with gore. 

Your clubs, your cords, your stones that pour like hail; 

Bring all your cruel instruments of pain; 

Yet, conquering my tormentors, will I triumph. 

As many means of death you fiercely frame. 

So many crowns in heaven’s bright plains will bless us."" 


'"Non Mars vulnificus qui belli aemina tpargit; 

Rancida tiorgoncis inapirana corda vcncQia 
Delubn atatuia potuit auccurrcrc parmia. 

Nec Venus, aut Veneris prodest spurciasima proles. 

Aurea sturnuntur fundo simulacra Minervco, 

Quamquc deam atohdi dixcrunt arte potentom . 

Nec Bacchua valuil, cui frondent palniito vites, 

Ft referunt falao vcteruin figracnla librorum, 

Numine nulantes fani fulcire columnas. 

Sed titubant templi tremebundis niermora crustis. 

£t ruit ID priBcepe tcssellia fabrica fraclis. 

Neptunus fama dictus regnator aquarum; 

Qui regit impenum ponti turgcntibua undis, 

Fslaas effigies, quas glauco mannorc sculpunt, 

Aurea scu fiilva quas ornant petals fronte, 
liaud valuit vcteruni tunc sustentare dcorum. 

Alcidci fertur Centauri victor opimus, 

Flaramca qui preaait latroois flamlnt Caci. 

Quamvu furnuais ructaret fiabra loquelia. 

Herculia in cryptaaed torquel deitera clavam 
Nec tamen in templo rigida virtule rcsultat, 

Qus raiQuIua Chriati lupplex orsmina fudit 

Maxima Bib. Vet. Pair. lorn, xiii p. 13 
° Nam conaUnter ait, " nunquaro Iremebaoda Secunda - 
Adfcr cuDcla simul nobis lormenta croenta; 
ignes el macheraa el rubras vibice virgat, 

Rcstca el fualea ct dura graodiae taia. 
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His poem “ De Octo principalibus Vitiis,” or on the eight prin¬ 
cipal vices, opens with an allusion to the preceding poem: 

Thus have I sung the praises of the saints, 

Whose fame re-echoes round the concave sky. 

Now must the verse the mighty battles paint. 

Waged by the vices; which from virgin tribes 
Withhold the kingdoms of celestial joy, 

And shut the portals of their lucid walls." 

Tins poem contains four hundred and fifty-eight Latin hexame¬ 
ters. After an introduction of some length, it treats of the eight 
vices in this order: gluttony, luxury, avarice, anger, despair, 
slothfulncss, vain-glory, pride. It closes with a diffuse peroration. 
His allegorical introduction begins with these lines: 

The crowding legions gather to the war. 

Justice’ fair friends, and virtue’s holy troops; 

’Gainst these the vices fix their camps malign. 

And whirl their thickening spears of basest deeds. 

The rival combat glows, the banners float, 

And the loud clangour of the trumpet roars.r 

On luxury he exclaims: 

Indecent words from this base monster spring. 

From him scurrility and folly’s gibes. 

Love, frivolous deceiver! and excess. 

Oh what illustrious men! how great, how many ! 

Has Ibis fierce enemy thrust down to hell! 

Yet could he not, though mask'd m beauty’s shape. 

From Joseph tear the excelling palm of virtue, 

When the voluptuous net the fair one wove. 

He spurn’d her charms, and from his garment fled; 

By this ho well deserv’d the throne of Memphis.'* 


Quot tu pcanaruni genera erudelitcr infers, 

Ast ego Unta fursm viclo tortore tropca, 

Quot tu coneinnsB crudi discriniina letlii 
Tot nos in tupora numerabimus tree coronas. 

Maxima Bib. Vet Pair, tom xiii p 18 
° Digestia igitur aanctorum laudibus almis. 

Quorum rumores sub ceeli calmine flagrant; 

Reatat, ut ingentes depromant carmina pugnaa. 

Ex Tiliia proi^entea, virtutibua atque 
Virginibus Chriati, <iu» cceli regna negabunt, 

Florida lucifluB claudentea limina porlae. Ibid. p. 19 

P Ecce caterratim glomerant ad beila phalanges, 

JuslitiB eomites et sirlulum agmina ssneta, 

Hia adveraantur sitioruio eaatra maligna, 
i^aaa oefandarum qua torqnenl apicula rerom, 

Amula oeu pugnat popukirum pogna duorum, 

Dgm miUa ferunt el clasgic claaaica aalptx. Ibtd. 

s Ex boo naaountur moaatro tiupiaaima verba. 

Nee non aeurriblaa et acaavo ludiera geato, 

Frivolas, et filial amor, lO petolanUa loxua. 

O quantos qualeiTe firoa, M laDde oclebrei, 
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His declaration on avarice is in these phrases: 

Next avarice leads the war, and heads a band 
Of dense array, conductress of the fight; 

She not alone the public streets pervades 

With blood-stam’d arms, and shafts in poison dipp’d. 

Her base companions follow—frauds and thefts, 

A thousand lies, and actions false and vile; 

Base appetites of gain, and perjuries throng: 

The hosts of rapine, stain’d with every crime, 

Heedless of oaths, join in an ardent band.' 

His first verses on anger are,— 

Ferocious wrath the fourth battalion calls. 

And, always raging, hurries to the fight; 

He breaks the pious peace of brothers’ love. 

And goads their jarring minds to mutual war; 

Hence impious slaughters—hence the shouts of rage— 

And gnashing indignation clamours loud.' 

On vain-glory he exclaims,* — 

How the false thief his lying promise pours. 

To darken all the solid bliss of life ' 

And can it not suffice that this fair world. 

Which round the pole in devious motion glides, 

Hgec Deltona ferox sub trislia Tartans trutil! 

Non SIC cgregium virtutis pcrdcro palinam 
Forma vcnustatis valuit compellcrc Joseph, 

Qui dominam sprevit nectentem retia luxus, 

Et slupruin fugicns pepli vclamina liquit. 

Idcirco felix meruit MemphiUca sceptra. 

Maxima Bib. Vetr, Patr. tom. xiii. p. 20 
' Post Pliilargyria producit tertia bellum,— 

Msec (luctnx pugne stipatur mihte denso 
Non sola graditiir per publics strata pedestris, 

Arms cruenta ftrens et spicula lita venono. 

Hkc comites pravos, itidem mendacia mille, 

Fraudes et furcs, ac falsis frivola gestis, 

Appelitus turpis lucri et perjuria inepta, 

Atque rapinarum maculatos criniine queslus, 

Conglobat in cuncum cum falaia tesUbus ardens. 

' Aat vero quartam trux congregat ira catenram, 

Quee semper furibunda cupil discrimina belh: 

Et cict ad pugnam meotes discordia fratrum, 

Dum copulala pirn disrompit feedera pacia. 

Ex hoc nascuntur cmde» cum atrage nofaods 
Et clamor vocta, simul indignalui irendens. 

Ibid, p 20 

' O quam falsa latro spondekst frivola mendax, 

Ut conccasa rudis fuscaret munera vitic, 

Nonno satis foret, ut quadro com cardine moodos, 

Qoem vertigo poll iongis anfracubos ambit, 

Usibus homania serviret rite par cevnm, 

* Infula lerrenos ni coili comat alomnos T 

Hen scelus, beg lacioiis, miaena mortahbus ortom ! 

Et hoc ex vaoa preaertim gloria fretos' Ibid. p. 21 
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Exists to gratify all human needs 1 
Must heavenly honours earth’s frail children grasp 1 
What cnmes, what wrong, to wretched mortals spring 
Prom the vain passion of transcendent fame! 

His .lEnigmata may be next considered. Its poetical prologue 
presents to us a curious instance of that fantastic and difficult 
versification which some men in former times pursued. Both the 
beginning and the final letters of the thirty-six hexameters which 
compose it present to us, in succession, one of this sentence- 
“ Aldhelmus cecinit millenis versibus odas.” 

A rbiter, Etherio Jupiter qui regmine sceptr A 
L ucifluum que simul coeli regale tnbuna L 
D isponiB, moderans seternis legibus illu D 
H orrida nam mullans torsisti membra Behemot H 
E X alto quondam rueret dum Uiridus arc E 
L impida dictnnti metrorum carmina prmsu L 
M unera nunc largire' rudis quo pandere reru M 

V crsibiis amigmata queam clandestma fat U. 

S 1 Deus indigms tua gratia dona rcpendi S 

C astalidaa nymphas non clamo cantibus istu C 
E xamen neque spargebat mihi nectar in or E, 

C inthi SIC nunquam perluslro cacumma, sed ne C 
I n Parnasso procubui, ncc somnia vid 1. 

N am milii vcrsificum potent Dous addere carme N 
I nspirans stolida; pia gratis munera ment I. 

T angit Bi mentem, mox laudem corda rependun T 
M etnea ; nam Moysen declarant carmina vate M 
J am dudum ccciiiisse Celebris vexilla troptc I 
L ate per populoa inlustria, qua nitidus So L 
1. ustrat ab Occam jam tollena gurgite...L 
E t Psalmiela canens metrorum carmina voc E 
N atum divino promit generamine nume N 
In coeliB prius exortum, quam Lucifer orb I 
S plendida formatis fudisset lumina sajcli 8. 

V erum si fuerint bene haic a'nigmata vers U 
E xplosis penitus nevis ct rualicilat E 

R itn daclilico recto decursa nec erro R 
S eduxit vana specie molimina menti S; 

I ncipiam potiora; seu Deus arida serv 1, 

B clligero quondam qui vires tradidil Jo B, 

V iscera perpelui roris si repleat haust U 

8 iccis nam laticis duxisti cautibus arane S 
O lim, cum cuneus transgreseo marmore rubr O 
D esertum penetrat • cecinit quot carmine Davi D 
A rce poll genitor servas qui secula cunct A 
S olvere jam scelerum noxas dignare nefanda S.° 

These icnigmata consist of twenty tetrastica, or stanzas of 
lour lines, on various subjects; as the earth, the wind, clouds, 
nature, the rainbow, the moon, fortune, salt, the nettle, and such 
like—of fourteen pentaslicha of five lines, of thirteen hexasticha 


Maxima Bib. Vet. Pair. Imd. xiii. p, 33. 
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of six lines each, nineteen stanzas of seven lines, ten of eight 
lines, eleven of nine lines, and thirteen of ten lines each. 

In the collection of Boniface’s letters^ there is a singular Latin 

E tn in rhyme, entitled the poem of Aldhelm, Carmen Ald- 
ni. 

As the rhymes of this composition are more remarkable than 
its poetiys 1 will cite the first few lines, with a prose translation 
in the notes: 

Lector caste catholice 
Alque obaes athletice 
T\ii 8 putsatUB preciboa 
O.innce flagilantibua 

carmen cecini 
.\tque responsa reddidi 
Sicut pridein pepiperam 
Qiiando profertua fucram 
U8<|ue diram Domnoniam 
I'er carciitcni Cornubiain 
Florulenlia ccapitibus 
El fu'ciindifl graminibuB 
Elementa mormia 
Atqiie facia informia 

This iioem contains two hundred and four lines in this measure. 

But Aldhelm is also remarkable for having given us a direct 
testimony of the use of rhyme in England before the year 700. 
In Ins tieaiise “ l)e Laudibus Virginitatis,” he says— 

“ It may be expressed not unsuitably in rhymed verse (Carmine ryth- 

lUiCO) 

“ Cbristus passus patibulo, 

Atque lati latibulo, 

Virgineoi virgo virgini* 

Coi.imendabat tutamini.” 

This clear and decsive testimony destroys the favourite sysltrn 
<'i our men of letters, dial the use of rhyme in Europe came from 
the Aiahs in .Spain. Aldhelm used it before they entered .Spain; 
and the ancient Welsh ba.ds long liefore Aldhelm. 

Our venerable Bede alt mpted Latin poetry, but the Mii.ses 
did not smile upon Ills efforts. His comjiositions comimsc some 
hymns, some elegiac poetry, and the life of St. Cullibert in hexa¬ 
meter verse. 


Quassantur sub ether«a 
Convexa cceIi camera 
Dum tremit mundi machina 
Sub ventorum inonarchia. 
Ecce noctumo tempore 
Orto brumali turbine 
Quatiens terram tempeatas 
Turbabat atque vastitaa 
Cum fracti venti ftedere 
Baccliarentur m ailhere 
Et rupto rctinaculo 
Desevirent m aasculo.” 


' Chiatc catholic reader, and atrennoua friend: urged by your prayer*, earncetly 
inlrealing me, I have composed a poem, and relumed an aniwer, la 1 formerly 
agreed to do, when I went to diamat Dovonahire, through CornwaJI, void of flower- 
mg turfa and fruitful graaa. The vast elemenu are ahaken under Uie ethereal con. 
vex chamb^ of the ally, while the machine of the world trembica under the monarchy 
of the win^ f-o' in the night, when the wintry whirlwind baa rleeii, the tempeat 
abakei liic earth, and dcadaliuD torriRee; when the bureling wimla rage in ihe air, 
and, having broken Ihroogb their confinement, madden on Inc earth. 

• Aldhelm De Land. a. 7, p. 397, Wbart od. 1693. See further on thia aubject, 
the Eeaayi on Rhyme in the Arciuaolagta, voL xiv. p. 16S-304. 
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This Life consists of a preface and forty-six chapters, which 
include nine hundred and seventy-nine lines. It has little other 
merit than that of an Anglo-Saxon labouring at Latin prosody 
in the dark period of the seventh century. It has not the vigour 
or the fancy which occasionally appear in Aldhelm’s versifica¬ 
tion ; and therefore a few passages only will be quoted. 

He begins in this humble style: 

That many lights should shine in every age, 

T” illume tlie loathsome shades of human night 
With his celestial flame, the Ixird permits: 

And tho’ our light supreme is Christ divine. 

Yet God has sent his saints with humbler rays 
To burn within his church. With sacred fire, 

Love fills their minds, and Zeal inflames their speech. 

He spreads his numerous torches thro’ the world, 

That the new rays of burning faith, diflus’d 
With starry virtues, every land may fill.* ** 

His invocation is much inferior to Aldhelm’s: 

Aid me. Supreme! the Spirit’s gifts proceed 
Prom thee; and none can filly sing thy grace 
Without thy help. Oh, thou ' who tongues of flame 
Erst gave, now send the treasures of thy word 
To him who sings thy gifts !r 

The following legend is selected as a specimen of the general 
style of the narration. 

The youth now bent beneath a sudden pain,* 

And led his languid footsteps with a pine. 


* Mulu (uii Dominua fulgescere lununa seclia 
Donavit, tclrlcaa hutnaan noctii ut untbraa 
Luatraret divina poll de culinine flamma. 

Et licet ipse deo natua dc luinine Chnatua 
Lux Bit Bumma, Deua Banctoa quoque jure lucernce 
Eccleaic rutilare dedil. quibus igne niagiatro 
SenaibuB inatet amor, sermonibuB Geatuat ardor, 

MulUfidoB varium lychnoe qui aparait in orbem. 

Ut cunclum nova lux fldci face iusa tub axem 
Omnia tidcreia virtutibiu arva rcpIereU 

Smith'a Bede, p S6d 

r Tu, rogo, aumme, jova, donorum spinltia auctor, 

Te iine nam digne fan tua gratia neaciL 
Flammivomiaque boIcb dare qui nova famina hnguta 
Munera da verbi hngum tua dona canonU 

Ibid. 

* Parvulua interea anbili diacrimine morbi 
Plselitur, atque regit veatigia languida pino. 

CumqQe die quadam aub divo feaaa locaaacl 
Mambra dolena aolua mills puer, ccce repents 
Vrait eqoea niveo venorandut legmitte, nee non 
Gratia comipedi aimihs, racuhumqne aalulat, 

Ohaoquium aibi ferro rogana. Cui uUa reddil, 

** Obaequiia nunc ipsa tuia adaiaters promplut 
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When on » day aa in the air he plac’d _ 

His weary limbs, and meek yet mourning lay, 

A horseman cloth’d in snowy wrments came, 

And graceful aa a courser;—He saluted 
The youth reclin’d, who offered his obeisance. 

“ My prompt attentions should be gladly paid 
To you—if grievous pains did not withhold me: 

See, how my knee is swell’d—no leech’s care 
Thro’ a long lapse of time has sooth’d the evil.” 

Straight leap’d the stranger from his horse, and strok’d 
The part diseas’d, thus counselling: “ The flour 
Of wheat and milk boil quickly on the fire. 

And spread the mixture warm upon the tumour." 

Remounting then he took the road he came; 

And Cuthbcrt us'd his medicine, and found 
That his physician from th’ exalted throne 
Of the Supreme had come, and eas’d his pain, 

As with the fish’s nil he once restor’d 
The light to poor Tobias. 

There arc some liymns of Bcdc remaining. The hymn on the 
year deserves our peculiar notice, as it shows that he also used 
rh\ me, and gives additional support to that column of evidence 
which enabled me to trace the use of rhyme into the fourth 
century. 

The first part of the hymn on the year consists of a few 
lie\aine1ers, some of which seem to have been meant to rhyme. 
These are succeeded by fifty-eight lines, which correctly rhyme 
111 couplets, and which arc not hexameters. They arc not worth 
a translation, being only curious for their rhymes. I add the 
fust tw'clvc. 

Annus sobs conlinetur qustuor tcmporibus, 

Ac deinde adimpletur duodecim mensibtis. 

Quinquagmta el duabue currit hebdoinadibus 
Trecentenis sexogmta atque quinque diebus. 

Sed excepta quarla parte noctis atque diei 
Quea dierum superesse cernitur sene. 

De quadrante post annorum bis binonim terminum, 

Calculantea colligendum decreverunl bissexlum. 

Hinc annorum diversantur longe lalitudines 
Quorum quidam embolismi, quidam fiunt communes. 


Vellcm, In diro premeretur compede granus. 

Nam tumet cccc genu, nuliia quod cura medentum 
Tempore jam multo vaiuit mollire laronia " 

Dcailit hoapet equo, palpal genu aedulua egrum. 

Sic fatal “ Simtln niudam cum laclc farinam 
Olla coquat pariler fcrvcntia in igns culiue. 

Hacque latam calida aanandua inunge tumorem.” 
Hec memorana conaoendit equum, quo veoerat, ittu 
Calls domum remcana. Moniloa medieina aecula att, 
Agnoiitqoe aaoer medicum veniaae tuperoi 
Judicii a aolio aummo, qni monere cUutoa 
Realituit Tuua ptacia de felte Tobia. 


Smilli’a Bede, p. 369,970. 
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BreviB quippe qui vocant comtnunie lunaribua 
Soils semper daodenis terminatur mensibna. 
Longus autem qui omnino embolismus dicitar 
Lunje tribus atque decern cursibug colligitur 
Brevions anni lotus terminatur circulus 
Trecentems quinquagiula ac quatuor diebus, 
Longus vero June annus in dierum termino 
Continetur trecenteno, octc^eno, quaterno.* 


In the same poem he frequently makes his hexameters rhyme. 
In another part of the same poem he introduces a series of 
middle rhymes; as, 

Adventum domini, non est celebrate Decembri, 

Post ternas nonae, neque quintas ante calendas, 

Pascha nec undenas, Aprilis ante calendas, 

Nec post septenas, Maias valet esse calendas, 

V'lrgo puerperio, dedit anno signa secundo, 
lllius magni cycli, modo bis revolvit.... 

Trigmta quo duos, quingentos qui tenet annos, 
lllius angelici, dantes paschalia cycli, 

Qui constat denis, annis simul atque novenie.'’ 


The comma marks the position of the middle rhyme. He adds 
fhirtv-six more lines of this sort. 

We have also of Bede’s a long poem on the martyr Justin. 
The beginning may be given to show its form. 


Quando Clirislus Deus noster, 
Natus est ex virgine 
Edictum impermle 
Per mundum insonuit, 


Quatenus totius orbis 
Ficret descriptio 
Nimirum quia in came 
Tunc ille apparuit ' 


Boniface, the Anglo-Saxon who went a sclf-devotcd missionary 
to Germany, and, after converting one hundred thousand from 
their idolatry', was murdered in 755, attempted poetry. Some of 
the verses which he subjoined to his epistolary correspondence 
yet remain to us. In the following, the middle lines represent an 
acrostic of the name of the friend to whom he WTitcs. It is in 
Latin rhymes. The acrostic liegins when he mentions his friend’s 
name; 


Vale frater, florontibus 
Juvcntulis cum viribus 
Ut floreas cum Doniiiio 
In Bcmpitcmo solio 


Qua martyres in cunco 
Regcm canunt fftlierco 
Propliete apostolicis 
Consonabunt et laudibus 


■ Bcdn Omiti, tom. i. p. 476, TImt Bede hid observed llie middle, or what have 
been called Leonine rhymes, is clear from hia adducing one ae a specimen how 
poelt UM tho figure Homieoteleuton : 

•* Poete hoc modo; 

Pervia divisi, patuerunt cffirula ponti *' 

Tom. I. Op. p. 63. 

^ Bode Opera, tom. i. p. 485. Simeon Dun., p. 96, quotea a long poem of Bede, 
on the day of jodgroent, in hexameter Latin veree. 

' Bede, tom. lii. p. 367. 
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N ithsrde nunc ni^mrna 
/mi cosmi contagia 
Temne fauste Tartarea 
Hcec contra hunc supplicia 
A Ita que super rethera 
R imari petens agmina 
/>ominum qute semper choria 
V erum comunt angelicia 
Qua rex regum perpetuo 
Gives ditat in seculo 


Icomsma aic cherubm 
Ut et geetea cum seraphm 
Editus apoBtolorum 
Films prophetarum 
Summa sMe et nudeas 
Unaque simul fulgeaa 
Ezcelsi regni proemia 
Lucidus captes aurea 
In que throno ethereo 
Christum laudes preconia.'* 


On another occasion he closes a letter to Pope Gregory with 
SIX complimentary hexameters.* Boniface is once called by a 
contemporary the client of Aldhelm.'^ 

Among the correspondents of Boniface we find some poets. 
I/Cobgitha, an .4nglo-Saxon lady, closes a letter to him with these 
four verses, which are curious, from being rhymed hexameters; 

Arbiter omnipotens, solus qui cuncta creavit 
In regno pntris, semper qui luinine fulget. 

Qma jugitcr flagran.s sic regnel gloria Christi 
Illeesum sorvet semper te jure perenni.* 

Tir Almighty Judge, who in his Father's realms 
Created all, and shines with endless liglit. 

May he in glory reign, and thee preserve 
In everlasting safety and delight. 

Slic introduces these verses with a letter, of which a few para¬ 
graphs may be selected. “ I ask your clemency to condescend 
to lecollect the friendship which some time ago you had for my 
father. His name was Tinne: he lived in the western parts, and 
died about ciglit years ago. I lieg you not to refuse to offer up 
inaycrs to God for his soul. My mother desires also to lie 
icmcinlicred to you. Her name is Ebbe. She is related to you, 
and lives now very laboriously, and has been long oy)|iressed With 
great infirmity. I am tlic only daughter of my parents, and I 
wish, tlioiigh I am unworthy, that I may deserve to have you for 
my brother; because in none of the human race have I so much 
confidence as in you. I have endeavoured to comjiosc these 
under-written verses according to the disci|ilinc of poetical tradi¬ 
tion, not confident with boldness, but desiring to excite the rudi¬ 
ments of )our elegant mind, and wanting your help. I learnt 
this art from the tuition of Eadburga, who did not cea.se to medi¬ 
tate the .sacred law.” 

Caena, an Anglo-Saxon archbishop, another of the correspon¬ 
dents of the German missionary, annexes to a letter which he 
wrote to Lullus, six lines, which are hexameters, but rhyme in the 
middle of each Ime; 


■* Miiimi Bib Patnun, xiii. p. 70 They conUm nothing worth trtiuUliag 
• Ibid. p. 136. ‘ Ibid. p. 93 * IWd. p. 98. 
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Vivendo felix Chnsti laurate triumphiB 
Vita taia, aecio specimen, chanssiuie coelo, 

Juetitie cultor, vcrus pietatis amator, 

Defendens vigili sanctas tutamine mandras 
Pascua florigens pandens pteedulcia campia 
Judice Centenos porlaiis venienti maniplos.'' 

There Is no more of his poetry extant. 

Ethilwald, the friend and pupil of Aldhelm, was also a poet m 
this [lenod. There is a letter from Aldhelm to his beloved son 
and pupil iEthelwald yet extant. There is another from the dis- 
cijile to his master, conceived m terms of great affection and 
respect, in which he saws that he has sent three poems in two 
different species of poetry; one in heroic verse, the hexameter 
and pentameter, in seventy verses ; another not formed on quantity, 
but consisting of eight syllables in every line, and one and the 
same letter, adapted to similar cioss paths of lines ; the thud made 
in similar lines of verses and syllables, on the transmarine journey 
of Boniface' 

There are no poems immediately subjoined to the letter, but 
within threo pages some [loeins follow which seem to be ‘.ome of 
those dcscrilHid by Ethilwald. We infer this, because the last 
purports to be written by Ethilwald,J and the one preceding it 
speaks of Aldhelm,'* as il it were addressed to him. Both are in 
the singular sort of v'crse above desciibed. 

This singular vcrsifii ation seems to lie a peculiar alliteration, 
Wr'hich these passages illustrate; 

Summum satoTem solia 
Swlet qui per cthralia— 

Cuncta cerneas cacumme 
Coelorum aummo lumine— 

Sacro sanota sublimitcr 
SufTragana manua fortiler — 

Caput candcBcena ermibua 
Cingunt capilh nitidie.— 


* Maxima Bib, Pat. p. 111. 

1 Valo, vale, fidiaaime, 

Philc Chriati chaneaime 
Quern in cordie cubiculo 
Cingo amoria vinculo— 

Ralutatia euppbcibua 
,£U)clwaldi cum vocibua. 

Farewell, fkrcwell, moat faithful friend, moat dear to Christ; whom in the chamber 
of my heart I surround wuh the bond of love—Uie humble voice of Ethilwald having 
saluted thee. Maiioia Bib. PaL p. 98. 

‘ Althelmum nam altimimum 
Cano alqne clariaaimum 

For 1 sing AUBmIoi, the moat loRj and moat Uliutrioiu. Ibid. p. 98. 


Ciirvato colli ccrvicein 
Capitis alque verticcm, 
Titubanti tutamina 
Tribuat per solamina 
Neqiie nocet nitoribua 
Ncinerosis ceepitibiis 
Kune ngati rivulo 
Reecidi roris sedulo— 


'Ibid. 13, 93. 
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These poems are more remarkable for these syllabic difficulties 
of versification than for any other quality, except the absence of 
the true poetical genius. 

'fhe rnymed poems which we have cited from Aldhelm, Bede, 
Boniface, Loobgitha, Cama, and Ethilwald, all Anglo-Saxons who 
wrote before and between 700 and 750, show' that the use of 
rliyme was a favourite amusement among the Anglo-Saxons, at 
tins period, in their Latin poctiy. 

Alcuin was another poet who contributed to adorn the eightli 
century. Some of his poems have been printed among those of 
Walafrid Strabo, which his editor, Du Chesne, has noticed. Ho 
has left many poetical compositions, among which Ins verses to 
Charlemagne, and his religious and moial poetry, form the princi¬ 
pal part. He sometimes rhymes, as m this poem, of which the 
loose measure reminds us of Swift’s petition : 

Quam imprimis speciosa quadriga; homo, leo, vitulus et aqmla. 
Seplusginta unum per capitula colloquuiitur de domino paria 
In secunda subsoquuntur protmus homo, leo lo(|Uitur et viiulus 
Quibus inest ordinate positus decimus atijue novcm mimerus.' 

Sixteen more lines follow, rhyming in the same manner. 

The lollow’ing ]>oem we may call a icligioiis sonnet. I quote 
It hoeause two rhyme together at diflerent distances, I think it an 
(•ally sjK'cimcn ot that sort of rhyme which afterwards became 
iiiqii'oied into the sonnet: 

Qui cudi cupit portas mlrare patentea, 

Sa-piUB liiinc pedibiia mtrot el ipse suie 
Haic cst perpetual veiiienli porta salulis, 

Hoc cst lucis Her ot i la jam vcnia?. 

Hn'c doinus alma Dei, hic sunt tlie«iura tonanln, 

Sanctorum muUa; reliquini que patrum 
Idcirco ingrcdiens devota mentc viator, 

Sterne solo membra, peclorc carpe polum. 

Hic Deus, Inc aancti tibi spes, hic terra salutis 
Sit conjuricla tuopectore firma fidea." 

Who seeks to enter heaven's expanded gales, 

Must otl within these sacred walls attend ; 

Hero 18 the gate of ever-during bliss, 

The path of Tight, of pardon, and of peace, 

The house of God, the treasures of his power, 

And nutnerouB relics of the holiest men 
With mind devoted, traveller, enter here. 

Here spread your limbs, and fill your heart with hcav'n ' 

Here sacred nopcs, Here God himself awaits Ihcc, 

If steadfast faith thy humble mind control. 

In another poem, on a lady biiikiirig a tcm|)lc, who was one of 
the correspondents of Boniface, lie mentious Ina, the Saxon king, 

III his*way: 

' Alb. Opera, ed. Du Ch. p. 1686. 


Ibid. 1697. 
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A third ruler received the supreme sceptre, 

Whom the nations call In with uncertain cognomen, 

Who now governs by right the kingdom of the Sajtons. 

There is another, which seems to have been meant to rhyme at 
different distances: 

O mortalis homo mortis reminiscere casus 
Nil pecude distas si taiUum prospers captas. 

Omnia qute cernis variarum gaudia rerum 
Umbra velut tenuis veloci fine recedunt 
Prfficave non felix ne te dum nescis et audis 
Quassans prtecipiti dissolvat turbine finis. 

Porrige poecenli victum, vel contege nudum 
Et tc post obitum sic talia facta beabunt° 

Mortal' the casualties of death remember ! 

If wealth alone we seek, we are but cattle. 

Know ' all the various joys which charm below. 

Like a light-flying shade will soon depart. 

Beware ! lest in the hour of careless mirth 
The final whirlwind shake thee into rum. 

Go, feed the hungry and the naked clothe ! 

Such deeds will bless thee m the grave we loathe. 

Some of Ins poetry is pleasing. The following is his address 
to his cell, when he quitted it for tlie world 

O my lov'd cell, sweet dwelling of my soul. 

Must I for ever say, Dear spot, larewell! 

Round thee their shades the sounding branches spread, 

A little wood, with flowering honours gay, 

" Alb. Opera, ed. Du. Ch. p. 1721. 

° O mea cetla mihi habitatio dulcia amata 
Semper in ffllernum, O mea cetla, vale 
Undique te cmgit rainia rcaonanlibus arboa 
Silvula florigcris acinpcr onusta comia. 

Praia salutircria florcbunl omnia ct herbia 
Quaa medici qumnt dexira aalulia ore. 

Flumina te cingunt florentibua undique ripis, 

Relia piacator qua aua tendit ovana. 

Pomircna redolent ramie tua claualra per hortoe, 

Lilia cum roaulia Candida mixta rubni 
Omno genua volucrum matutinaa peraonat odaa 
Atque Creatorum laudat in ore dcum. 

In te peraonuit quondam vox alma magiatri, 

Qus< aaoroaopliiaa Iradidil ore libroa. 

In to Icmponbua cortii laua aancta tonantia 
Pacificoa aonuit vocibua atque animia. 

Te mea cetla rnodo btcrymoaia plango cammnia, 

Atque gemena caaua pectore plango tuoa. 

Tu aubito quoniam Tugiali oarmioa aatum 
Atque ignola manua tc modo lota tenet. 

Te modo nec Flacoua nee fatia Hocncrua habebil 
Ncc puen Muaaa per tua tccla canunt. 

Vertilur omne deeua accii ale namque repeolo, 

Oomia mulautur ordiniboa variia. 
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The blooming meadows wave their healthful herbs, 

Which hands experienc’d cull to serve mankind; 

By thee, mid flowery banks, the waters glide 
Where the glad fishermen their nets extend; 

Thy gardens shine with apple-bending boughs. 

Where the white lilies mingle with the rose; 

Their morning hymns the feather’d tribes resound, 

And warble sweet their great Creator’s praise. 

Dear cell! in thee my tutor’s gentle voice 
The lore of sacred wisdom often urg’d , 

In thee at stated limes the Thunderer’s praise 
My heart and voice with eager tribute paid. 

Lov’d cell! with tearful songs I shall lament thee. 

With groaning breast 1 shall regret thy charms; 

No more thy poet’s lay thy shades will cheer, 

No more will Homer or thy Flaccus h.ul thee; 

No more my boys beneath thy root will sing. 

But unknown hands thy solitudes possess. 

Thus sudden fades the glory of the age. 

Thus all things vanish in perpetual change. 

Naught rests eternal or immutable 

The gloomy night obscures the sacred day ; 

The ehilling winter plucks fair autumn’s flowers; 

The mournful storm the placid sea confounds; 

Youth chases wild the palpitating stag, 

While age incumbent totters on its “1817. 

Ah ' wretched we ' who love thee, fickle world I 
Thou fliest our grasp and hurnest us to ruin. 

One of Alcuin’s) fancies in versification was to close Ills second 
line w itli lialf of tlic first: 

Praisul amate precor, hac tu diverte viator 
Sis memor Albini uL, praisul arnatc precor.i* 

There arc several poems, some short, others longer, in tins kind 
of coiiijiosition. 

Many of Alcuin’s jioems arc worthy of a jierusal. Some «tx- 
Inbit the flowers of poetry, and some attetiipt tenderness and scnsi- 
liility with efl'ect. They arc all distinguished by an easy and 
flowing versification. Several poems are addressed to Ins ptifiil 
Cliarlemagne, and mention him under the name of David, with a 
degree of afleclion which seldom approaclies the throne. The 
ndtilalion of a courtly poet, however, wimclimes ajiiicars very 
gross, as in these lines, in which, alluding to Charlemagne’s love 

Nil manct elcrnum, nil Immutabilc verc ett, 

Obacurat tacrum nox tenebr^aa dictn. 

Deculit €( 6orca aubilo byems frigida pulcroa 
Perturbat placidum ct initior aura mare 
Qaa9 campia ccr>oa agilabat aacra juventua 
Incumbit fcaaoti nunc barulo arnior. 

Noe miecri cur le fugiiivum mundui amamiis ? 

Tu fugle a oobu tcmf)cr ub><|ue ructi* 

Alb Opera ed Du Ch. p. 1731. 


f Ibid. p. 1740. 
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of poetry, he ventures to address him by the venerable name of 
the Chian bard: 


Dulcis Homere vale, valeat tua vita per aevum, 

Semper in sternum dulcis Homere vale. 

This appears in the same poem with two other childish lines : 

Semper ubique vale, die, die, dulcissime David, 

David amor Flacci, semper ubique vale.’ 


One of his poems consists of six stanzas, each of six lines. The 
two first are quoted, because this poem is very like one of the 
most common modes of versifying in the Anglo-Saxon poetry: 


Te homo laudet, 
Alme Creator, 
Pectore mente, 

Pacis amore, 

Non modo parva, 
Pars quia mundi cst. 


Sed tibi sancte 
Solus imago, 
Magna Creator, 
Mentis in arce 
Pectore puro 
Dum pie vivit.' 


Of the other Latin poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, little need be 
said. We have a few fragments of some authors, but they de- 
serv'e a small degree of consideration. Malmsbury has preserved 
to us part of a poem made on Athelstan, probably by a contem- 
jiorary, of which the only curiosity is, that it is a mixture of final 
rhymes and middle rhymes. Whore the poet ceases to rhyme at 
the end of his lines, he proceeds to rhyme in the middle; and 
where he desists from middle rhymes, he inserts his final ones.* 
There is some pfxitry on Edgar preserved by Ethelwerd;* and 
the Vedastne MS. of the life of Dunstan contains some rhyming 
lines.'* 


s Alb. Opera, ed. Du Cli. p 1742, 1743. ' Ibid. p. 780. 

* The (wclvc Aral linoa oiax be quoted aa a tpecimen' 
fiefria progcnica produiit nobile alemma 
Cum lencbna noatna illuicit aplcadida gemma, 

Magnui iHtlbelatanua patriK dccui, orbita recti, 

Illuatria probitaa dc rero nescia flccti. 

Ad palru edictum datua in docuinenta tcholarom, 
Eatimuit rigidut Ibrula orepitanto magiatroa: 

E( potana avidia doctrinae mella mcduTlia 
Decurrit tcncroa, aed non puenlilcr annoa 
Mol adoloacentia veatitua finre juvrniB 
Armorum aludium tractabat, paire jubente 
Sed nee in hoc aegnem acnaeiunt bellica jura 
Idquoquo poatenoi juravit publica cura. 

Mtlnif. lib. II p. 49 

■ Acta Sasei Maj. 


' Etbelw. lib IT. c. 9. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Of the general Literature of the Anglo-Saxons. 

That every nation improves as fast as the means and causes 
of the improvement within it, and the external agencies that arc 
operating upon it can effect or allow, all anterior history proves; 
but the modes and paths of the progress of each country will be 
as different as its circumstances are dissimilar: in one age or 
state some directions will be taken peculiar to itself, and distinct 
from those of its predecessors or contemporaries. In their paths 
of excellence, it maybe pausing, but it will be found lolje forcing 
other channels of its own. The movement is always cither pre¬ 
paration for advance, or a diffusion of attained improvements, or 
clear and steady progression. If its career seems on some points 
to be questionable, or retrograde, it will, on a more scrutinizing 
examination, be found to bo decided and prosjxtrous in others. 

The Anglo-Saxon nation is an instance that may he adduced in 
verification of these pnncijiles. It did not attain a general or 
striking eminence in literature. But society wants other blessings 
licsidcs these. The agencies that affected our ancestry took a 
different course: they impelled them towards that of jKihtical me¬ 
lioration, the great fountain of human improxcment ; and during 
the period of the Anglo-Saxon dynasty, laid firmly the foundations 
of that jxihtical constitution, and began the erection of that great 
social fabric, which Danes and Normans afterwards did not over¬ 
throw but contributed to conwjlidate and coirqiletc. 

There were no causes in action of sufficient energy at that 
time to make the Anglo-Saxons a literary jK'ople. They had not, 
like the Gauls or Britons, the benefit of Roman instruction, to 
educate them ; for both the Roman legions and settlers had quitted 
the island Ixjfore they came. From the Britons they could gain 
nothing, because assailing them as invaders, and enslaving or 
exterminating them, there was no chance of any syiiipalhy of 
mental cultivation. Nor were the Britons much qualified to have 
lxx;n their intellectual teachers. Luxurv, civil faciiyns, merciless 
wars with each other, and the Scotch and Irish dejiredations, 
were fa.st barbarizii^ the island, while the .Saxons were fighting 
for its pccupation. The songs of the Britisli bards were engrossed 
by encomiums on martial slaughter, drunken carousals, or the 
mystical traditions of expiring Druklism, in which but a few 
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gleams of intelligent thought were at any time intermixed. Their 
historical events were twisted into the strange form of unnatural 
triads; and though they possessed many adages of moral wisdom 
and acute and satirical observation of life and manners,' yet 
aphorisms without reasoning are but the sentences of a dictator, 
which impress the memory without cultivating the understanding; 
and even these could rarely benefit the Saxons, from the extreme 
dissimilarity to their own, of the language in which they were 
preserved. Hence, till Gregory planted Christianity in England, 
there was no means or causes of intellectual improvement to oui 
fierce and active ancestors. 

But Christianity was necessarily taught at first as a system ot 
belief of certain doctrines, and of practice of certain rites and 
duties. The length of time requisite to inculcate and imbibe these 
left no ojiportuiiity for tlic ditlusion of literature. The monks 
from Rome introduced some; but they had not only to bring it 
into the island, but to raise among the Anglo-Saxons the state ot 
mind and capacity ie(|uisite to understand it, as well as the desire 
to attain it. No eficcts can take jilacc without adequate causes. 
It w.as only among the monasteries tliat the new taste could be at 
first introduced, and among that jiart of the nation which devoted 
Itself t(i religion. The rest neither lelt tlie v\ant of it, nor the 
value, nor had the leisure or the means of attending to it. The 
great majoiity of the population was in the working or servile 
state ; and husbandry lieing imperfectly understood or practised, 
too much labour was rc(]uired to raise tlic produce they needed, 
and too little was obtained, with all then eflbrts. to give that 
leisure and comfort w ilhout wIikE no nation or iudi\idual will 
study. The higher classes being all independent, and cither 
assailing or depredating on others, or watching and defending 
themselves, or ]nirsuing their vindictive feuds, or attending their 
kings and chiefs in cx(Kiditions, w itcna-gemots, and festivities, or 
em|)loymg tlaar lime in learning the use of arms, or in pilgri- 
inages, jienances, and superstitions, or attending county or baro¬ 
nial courts, iHirforimng suit of service, and transacting that fre¬ 
quent civil business of life which their free institutions were 
alwavs creating, had as little surplus leisure for the cultivation of 
literature ns the vassal, peasant, or the interior domestic. Their 
dcjicndcnt jurisdiction and franchises furnished also their thegns, 
oi barons with continual employment The clergy only were 
accessible to it; and these were, as a body, too poor to have 
books from which to learn it, and m llieir parochial villages had 
neither inducement nor opportunities to gam it It was into the 
monasteries only that, under the circumstances of the day, the 
liberal studies could make any entrance. Nor at first even here. 
The monks were long occupied in building their churches and 
cloister*, and putting their ground in a stale of cultivation, and of 
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raising from it the means of subsistence. Most of them for some 
time could scarcely do this. It was only as some became gra¬ 
dually affluent that they could afford to purchase manuscripts, or 
were at leisure to study them. Literature was not then gene¬ 
rally wanted for preferment, business, distinction, occupation, or 
amusement in the world. There was too much for all classes to 
do and suffer. But as the more favoured monasteries acquired 
wealth, libraries, and leisure, some few individuals began to derive 
enjoyment from literature ; and as fast as the means of obtaining 
it accrued, the taste and pursuit of it arose and was diffused. 
The neglect of it did not proceed from the barbarism or inca¬ 
pacity of the Anglo-Saxon mind, but from its energies being 
necessarily absorbed by more indispensable occupations.* Our 
ancestors were clever and active men in all the transactions and 
habits of their day, and were exerting in all their concerns as 
much awakened intellect as their gross system of feeding and 
habits of drinking permitted to be developed,. We have estimated 
them too low, because we have loo highly appreciated the gene¬ 
ral condition of Roman society, and too much compared our 
forefathers with ourselves. Absence of literature has been too 
often mistaken for absence of intellect. It is usually forgotten 
that illiteracy has been the general character of the mass of all 
fieoplc, whether Egyptian, Phcenician, Greek, or Roman, as much 
as ol the Goths or Anglo-Saxons. In the most celebrated coun¬ 
tries of antiquity it was a portion only, and that but a small one, of 
their population which possessed either books or literature. It is 
only in our own times that these arc becoming the property of 
nations at large. When our Anglo-Saxons applied to literature 
they showed the strength of their intellectual powers, and a 
rapidity of progress that has never been surpassed. Bede, Alcuin, 
and Erigena may be compared with any of the Roman or Greek 
authors who appeared after the third century. But that within a 
hundred years after knowledge, for the first time, dawned upon 
the Anglo-Saxons, such a man as Bede should have arisen, 
wnting so soundly on every branch of study that had liecn pur¬ 
sued by tlic Romans, and forming in his works a kind of cyclo¬ 
pedia of almost all that W'as then known, is a phenomenon which 
It IS easier to praise than to parallel. 

The natural direction of the Anglo-Saxon mind, when first led 

' I obterre a pamre in Bede which thowi thal eeen the Anglo-Saaon clerfjr 
inide ihcir liUralure tOMcrvicnl to their buiioeu. He mj*, have known Mcny 
cUnct placed in achoo), fur tliia chiefly, that they might acquire ■ knowledfe of 
aecoUr letter*, which tOich tbcir auditor* mott atudioualj to tcek cminal tbrnf*; to 
contend for obuinin^ the glorji of the world, and to learn the aubtleliea of ijllogteme 
atMj arfi^eoi*, that thof may Iriamph over the unUserned, who ftre circomyented 
with ft verbosity of thte eort'* Agtin, ** A* m«nr echoUr* oxerdae UiemMJvee m 
•*cmUr UtUrt for the love of lile, ao 1 abxil exsreue myMlfixificred leUore.** 

Bed. Op^ vol, Tui* p. 1063,1064. 
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to Study, was necessarily to religious literature, because its tuition 
and its tutors were of this description. To attain knowledge, it 
was requisite that our ancestors should become acquainted w.uh 
the Latin language; and this was the first state of their intellec¬ 
tual progress. 

When St. Augustin had entered England teaching Christianity, 
the pope sent to him many books, some of which are now extant 
in our public libraries. This missionary, and the monks who 
accompanied him, occasioned a desire of knowledge to spread 
among the Anglo-Saxons in the scventli century. In a short time 
afterwards, Sigebert, one of the jinnces ol East Anglia, imbibed 
this feeling during his residence in France, to ■which ho had fled 
from his brother Redwald. When he attained the crov^ n of 
East Anglia, he cstalilished a school in Ins dominions for the 
instruction of youth, in imitation of those which he had seen 
among the Franks. Ho was assisted in Ibis hayipy effort of civi¬ 
lization by Bishop Felix, who came to him out of Kent, and who 
supplied him with teachers trom that part of the octarchy which 
(diristianity and literature had first enlightened.'’ 

At this period Ireland was distiiiguisiied for its religious litera¬ 
ture ; and many of the Anglo- 8 axoiis, both of the liighcr and 
lower ranks, ictired into it to jiursue tlicir studies or their devo¬ 
tions. While some assumed the monastic life, others, seeking 
variety ol Knowledge, went from one master’s cell to another. 
The hospitable Irish received them all, siijiiilicd them with daily 
food, with books, and gratuitous instruction.' 

Many persons in England aie mentioned at this time by Bede 
as reading and studying the Holy Scriptures. To the Aiifflo- 
Saxons, as to all nations, the .lewish and Fhristian Sciiptures 
must have been invaluable accessions. From these wc learn the 
most rational chronology of the earth, the most correct history 
of the early states of the East, the most intelligent pict_\, the 
wisest morality, and every si\lc of hteiary comjiosition. Per¬ 
haps no other collection of human writings can be selected, 
which. 111 so moderate a coiiijiass, urcsinits so much intellectual 
benefit to mankind. W’e shall fee! all their value and impor¬ 
tance to our ancestors, if wc compare them with the Edda. in 
which the hapjdest efforts of the Northern genius are deposited.^ 

It has been mentioned, that Alfred lamented very impressively 
the happy times which England had known before his reign, and 
the wisdom, knowlcilgc, and books which then abounded. 

The perimi of intellectual cultivation to w hich he alluded began 
to dawn when Christianity was first planted; but was advanced 


A 1^' L ' Bede, in. c. 38. 

•> No OKw who hH retd them cin put the Roran, the Vedaa, the Poriijia,or the 
^endamu, in competition with the Senpturea, unleaa he hea that nnfortonale Uate 
lOf c<uuptr%tite XKititenfe which we ehouid lamcDt raUier thao ccqsuit. 
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to Its meridian lustre towards the end of the seventh century, by 
two ecclesiastics, whom the pope sent into England. 

About the year 668, the English archbishop, who went to Rome 
for the papal sanction, happening to die there, the pope resolved 
to supply his dignity by a person of his own choice. He selected 
for this purpose Adrian, an abbot of a monastery near Naples, 
and an African; the unambitious Adrian declined the honour, 
and recommended Theodore, a monk of Rome, but a native of 
Tarsus, the Grecian city illustrious by the birth of St. Paul. The 
pope approved his choice, and at the ago of sixty-six Theodore 
was ordained archbishop of Canterbury. His friend Adrian 
accompanied him to England. 

Nothing could lie moie fortunate for the Anglo-Saxon literature 
than the settlement of these men in England. Both were well 
versed in sacred and profane literature, and thoroughly acquainted 
with the Greek and Latin languages. Their conversation and 
exhortations excited among the Anglo-Saxons a great emulation 
for litciary studies. A crowd of pupils soon gathered round 
them, and. besides the Scriptures and divinity, they taught the 
Greek and Latin languages, astronomy, arithmetic, and the art 
of Latin poetry;* a remarkable instance of the natural affinity 
of the human mind for knowledge, and of the contagious sympa¬ 
thy with which it always spreads when neither the civil nor ec¬ 
clesiastical powers oppose it. 

Theodore held his archicjiiscopal station twenty-one years. 
He appointed Adrian to the monastery o/ St. Peter at C’anfer- 
hury, who lived there thirty-nine years; and their pre.sciice made 
Kent the fountain of knowledge to all the rest of England. Bede 
extols the happy times wliicli the island enjojed under their 
tuition, and mentions that some of their .scholars were alive in 
Ins time, as well versed in the Greek and Latin tongues as In 
their own.*^ 

• Bede, IV. c. 1.—We have a curiouR apenmen how the Ane]o>Saxonf pronounced 
<ireck, m ihcir manner of repealing tl»c l/ord’a prayer in Inol lanj^ua^. In the 
Colton Library a MS. haa pretterved lliia prayer in the Greek wnltrn in 

Saxon charoctcra It la probably a correct example of the pronunciation ofGreek 
as introduced into England by Adrian and Theodore in the aeventh century; but it 
certainly shows, m the division of the words, how little the writer uodenitood of tlie 
Lng^uage. 1 vi ill transcribe it, placing the original by tU side * 

Pater imon oynys uranis agtas- TTavsp li/uCr « » rolt ayiar. 

tituto ooomansu. ellhctu c^si* ri frrMfca rciv. 

lias genilhilo to iheh inansu. os sena xml rw vo 2^ m 

tirana KepUsgis tonarlonimon aoi'sr# vac jar. T^r ayu.^, 

loDepfoasioD. dos siiDio simero KcafR W/ariov ^er a/AO ra^i^pr. «^sr 
•iiDifi. to offiletnala iii>on oskeimia a^ui? ta «>s^Aa/ua'rs w sa) ifuug 

affiomen. las opbilcUa imon Kemics ii^4$/u$r TMr >s«iA^a«r Kaj yu« 

iniokia imas. isperaa roon. ala ^se a^a< nr 

imaa 'spCou pontro,—Ma. CoU. Lib a^t^ kr* *ri trsra/r 
Galbs, A. 18. The character which I 
ezprcaa by the K aecas pUoed for Kai 

' Bade, if. e-3- 
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Among the men to whom Anglo-Saxon literature was greatly 
indebted, Benedict, who founded the abbey at Weremouth, must 
be mentioned with applause. He went several times from Eng¬ 
land to Rome, and brought back with him an innumerable quan¬ 
tity of books of every description, given to him by his friends, 
or purchased at no small expense. One of his last instructions 
was to keep with care the library that he had collected, and not 
to let It be spoilt or scattered by negligence.* The importance 
of his attention to the arts is also noticed. 

Egbert, who was archbishop of York in 712, had celebrity in 
his day. He was de.scended from the royal family of Northum¬ 
bria, and is highly extolled by Malmsbury as an armoury of all 
the liberal arts. He founded a very noble library at York. Al- 
cuin speaks with gratitude of this circumstance: “ Give me 
(says he, in a letter to Charlemagne) those exquisite books of 
erudition which 1 had in my own country by the good and de¬ 
vout industry of my master Egbert, the archbishop.” To this 
Egbert our Bede addresses a long letter, which remains.*' Wc 
have one treatise of Egbert remaining: it is a series of answers 
to some ecclesiastical questions. 

Wilfrid was another benefactor to Anglo-Saxon literature, by 
favouring the collection of books; he also ordered the four 
Evangelists to bo written, of purest gold, on purple-coloured 
parchments, for the benefit of Ins soul, and he had a case made 
for them of gold, adorned with precious stones.' 

We have a catalogue of the books in the library at York, col¬ 
lected chiefly by Egbert. They consisted of the following; 


Ancient fathers: 


Jerom, 

Fulgentius, 

Hilanug, 

Basil, 

Ainbroeius, 

Chrysastoin, 

Austin, 

I.actaiiUu8, 

Athanasius, 

Eutyohioa, 

Gregory, 

Clcmeiis, 

Leo, 

Faultnua, 

It classics : 

Aristotle, 

Lucan, 

Pliny, 

Boctius, 

Cicero, 

Casaiodorus, 

Virgil, 

Orosius, 

Btatiua, 

Pompeius. 

It gTammariaai and acboiiaala: 

Probus, 

Servius, 

Donatua, 

Potn perns. 

Procuui, 

Comniinianus. 


• Bode, Hut Abb. 393-.3S3. 


^ Bede, 305. 


' Eddioe. ViU Wiir. 
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Other poets; 

Victorious, 

Sedulius, 

Juvencus, 


Fortunatus,! 

Prosper, 

Arator. 


This was the library which Alcum calls the treasures of 
wisdom which his beloved master Egbert left, and of which he 
says to Charlemagne, “If it shall please your wisdom, I will 
send some of our boys, who may copy from thence whatever is 
necessary, and carry back into France the flowers of Britain ; 
that the garden may not be shut up in York, but the fruits of it 
m:^ be placed in the Paradise of Tours. 

The studies which were pursued at York may be also stated, 
as those which they who cultivated literature generally at¬ 
tended to. 

Thc\ were, 


Grammar, 

Rhetoric, 

Poetry, 

which arc thus described : 


Astronomy, 

anti 

Natural Philosophy, 


The harmony of the sky, the labour of the sun and moon, the five loncs, 
the seven wanderinp planets. The laws, risings, and setting of tlie stars, 
and the aerial motions of the sea, earthquakes; the natures of man, cattle, 
birds, and wild beasts , their various species and figures 'The sacred Scrip¬ 
tures 

These were tlic subjet Is of the scholastic education at York 
111 the eighth ccntiirv. 

But tliougli literature in the seventh and eighth centuries was 
striking Its roots into every jiart of England, jet, from the cnii.scs 
already noticed, it was prmciiially m the inonastcries. The illi¬ 
teracy of tlie secular part ol society continued: even some^ of 
our kings were unable to write Wihticd, king of Kent, about 
the vear 700, savs at the end of a charter, “ I have jiut the sign 
of llio hoi v cross, pro ignoraiitia lillerarum,"* on account of iny 
Ignorance of writing.” Among the kings of the seventh and 
eighth century, however, some exceptions apixiar; tliere am 
several letters extant from the Anglo-Saxon kimrs at this jieriod," 
which show some mental cultivation. Of these sovereigns, none 
W'cre more distinguished than Alfred, of Nfirthumbna, whose 
voluntary exile in Ireland for the sake of study, and whose lite¬ 
rary attainments and celebrity, we have already recorded.” But 
the improvements of those wlio sought ecclesiastical duties must 
have operated with considerable effect on all who were wiilim 


1 3 Ode, p 730. 

' 3 Gale. 738. 

• S« Msg Bib. PeL »Ti 64, 83, 88 


> Malmeb. i. S4-3& 

* Aillc** CharU-ro, No. 1. 

° See our Aral tuI. p. 357, 


35* 
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the circle of their influence; they mingled with every order of 
society; they were everywhere respected, and often emulated. 

From among the Anglo-Saxon students in the century pre¬ 
ceding Alfred the Great, we may select for our peculiar notice, 
as best illustrating the literary progress of the nation, Aldhelm, 
Bede, and Alcum. 

Aldhelmus, as he calls himself in his Latin poems, or, as 
Alfred spells it, Ealdhelm,P Old Helmet, whose poems we have 
noticed Ikiforo, was of princely extraction; a kinsman of Ina 
was his father. He received his first tuition from the Adrian 
already noticed, and he continued his studies at Malmsbury, 
where Maildulf, an Irishman, had founded a monastery. He 
became thoroughly versed in Greek and Latin under this tutor, 
w'ho, charmed by the sylvan beauties of the place, led a hermit’s 
life there, and supported himself by teaching scholars. He re¬ 
turned to Kent, and resumed his studies under Adrian, till his 
feverish stale of health comficlled him to relinquish them. Ho 
mentions some of these circumstances in a kind letter t.) his old 
precejitor.*' 

I confess, my dearest, whom I embrace with the tenderness of pure affec¬ 
tion, that when, about three years ago, I loti your eocisl intercour.oe nnd 
withdrew from Kent, my llttlcne^s stilT was inflamed with an ardent desire tor 
your society. I should have thought of it again, as it is my wisli to he with 
you, if the course of things and the change of time would have suffered me ; 
and if divers obstacles hud not prevented me The same weakness of my 
corporeal infirmity boiling witiiin my emaciating limbs, which formerly com¬ 
pelled me to return home, when, after the first Clements, I liad rejoined you 
again, atill delays mo ” 

In another letter lie expresses his love of study, and mentions 
the objects to which his attention was directed. These v ere the 
Roman jurisprudence, tlic metres of Latin poetry, arithmetic, 
astronomy, and its sui>crstilious child, astrology.’ 

Ho became abbot of Malmsburv, and his government was dis¬ 
tinguished by the numerous and sidcndid donations of land with 
wliich the great men of his time endowed his monastery. In 
70,5 he was made bishop of Slicrborn, and in 700 lie died. 

It is amusing to read Uic miiacles that were ascribed to him. 
A beam of wood was once lengthened by his prayers ; the ruins 
of llie church ho built, though open to the skies, were never wet 
with rain during the worst weather ; one of his garments, when 
at Home, once raised itself high in the air, and was kept there 
a while, self-suspended; a child, nine days old, at lus command, 
once spake to clear the calumniated pope from llic imputation of 

v Alfrad'i Bede, v. c- IS. 

Alfred** Bede, w. e. 18. Matin*, de Pont 3 Gtle, 338. 

* 3 Gele, 338. Honry has given elmoat the whole of it m hie hietorj, toI it 
p 14. 
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being its father.* Such were the effusions of monastic fancy; 
•which our ancestors were once enamoured to read, and eager to 
believe. 

We will now pass on to his literary character. 

He, while abbot, addressed a letter to Geraint, king of Corn¬ 
wall, whom he styles “ the most glorious lord governing the 
sceptre of the western kingdom,” on the subject of the proper 
day of celebrating Easter, which yet exists;* but which has 
nothing in it to deserve further notice. He addressed a leamed 
book to Alfred, the intelligent king of Northumbria, on the dignity 
of the number 7, on paternal charity, on the nature of insensible 
things which are used m metaphors, on the rules of prosody, on 
the metres of poetry.“ 

Aldhclm was highly estimated by Malmsbury, in the twelfth 
century, who places him above both Bede and Alcum. Bede, his 
contemporary, describes him as a man in every respect most 
learned ; neat in his style, and wonderfully skilled in secular and 
ecclesiastical literature. Alfred translates Bede’s “ nitidus in 
sermone” into “ on wordum hluttor and scinende,” clear and 
shining in his words.’ Malmsbury closes his panegyric on his 
style with asserting, that from its acumen you would think it to 
be Greek; from its splendour Homan; and from its pomp, Eng¬ 
lish.* After these lavisli commendations, it will be necessary to 
consider their a])j)licability. 

His letter to Euhfrid contains a most elaborate specimen of 
Latin alliteration. Fifteen words begin with the same letter in 
the first paragraph. 

“ Primitus (pantorum proccrum prctorumque pio potissimum 
paternoque praiscrtim pruilcgio) panegyricurn poemata quo pas¬ 
sim prosatori sub polo jiromulganles stridula vocum symphonia 
ac mclodia; cantiicnaique carmine modulaturi hymnizcniis.” 

In the same letter we have afterwards, “ torrenda tetra; tortio- 
nis in tartara trusit.” The whole epistle exhibits a scries of 
bombastic amplification.’ 

Ills treatise m praise of virginity is his principal prose work, 
and IS prai.scd by Malm'-bury for its rhelonco lepore. It is 
unfortunate for human genius, that the taste and judgment of 
mankind vary in every age, and that so defective are our crile- 
rions of literary merit, tlial even in tlic same age, there are 
nearly as many critical opinions as there arc intiividiiiil.s who 
assume a right to judge. .Some things, however, please more 
permanently and more universally than others; and some kinds 
of merit, like that of Aldhclm, arc only adapted to flourish at a 
particular period. 

' 3 G4le, 3.S1. < 16 Mif Bib. Pat p. 63. *3 Gtia, 339. 

’ Alfred’i Bede, r. 18. • 3 Gel*. 3112. • Iteher S;U. [lib. Ep. p. 37. 
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This singular treatise contains a profusion of epithets,.new- 
created words, paraphrases, and repetitions, conveyed in long 
and intricate periods. He clouds his meaning by his gorgeous 
rhetoric :r never content with illustrating his sentiment by 'an 
adapted simile, he is perjietually abandoning his subject to pursue 
his imagery. He illustrates his illustrations till he has forgotten 
both their meaning and applicability. Hence his style is an end¬ 
less tissue of figures, which ho never leaves till he has converted 
every metaphor into a simile, and every simile into a wearisome 
episode. In an age of general ignorance, in which the art of 
criticism was unknown, his diction pleased and informed by its 
magnificent exuberance. His imagery was valued for its minute¬ 
ness, bccau.se, although usually unnecessary to its subject, and 
to us disgusting, as a mere mob of rhetorical figures, yet, as 
these long details contained considerable information for an 
uncultivated mind, and sometimes presented pictures which, in a 
jjoem, might not have been uninteresting,* it was read with 
curiosity and praised with enthusiasm. 

That the style of Aldhclm’s prose work is the injudicious adop¬ 
tion of the violent metajihors and figures of northern jxictry so 
like the swollen style of modern Persia, the following instances, 
but a sample of several jiagcs of the book, will show; we have 
not only, 

“The golden necklace of the virtues, the white jewels of merit; the 
purple flowers of modesty, the Iran-parrnl eyeballs of virginal bashfulness, 
the grapes of iniquity, the swun-like hoariness of age, the shrubbery of 
pride; the torrid cautery ol the dogmas , llic plilclxitomy of the Divine Word ; 
unbarring tlio folding doors of dumb taciturnity , tho helmet of grammar, the 
tenacious knot of memory, llio importimato dragon of gluttony ; the shining 
lamps of chastity burning with the oil of niodc.sty ; the plenteous plantations 
of the apple-lree fccuiiduting the mind with flourishing leaf, and the fetid 
sink of iiupurily lamentably oienvlielmmg the ships of the soul"— 

But wc have also long paragrajihs of confused figures— 

“O illustrious grace of virginity, which a.s a rose rises from twigs of briars, 
reddens with a purple flower, and never putnhes m the dire decav of mortality, 
although it 18 tied to the weary frailness of death, and grows old with down- 
bending and crooked age—” 

“The leaky bark of our feeble ingenuity, shaken by the whirlwind of a dire 
tempest, may attain late its port of silence by laborious rowing of the arms, 
yet wo trust that the sails of oiir yards, swelling with the blasts of every 
wind, will, notwithstanding their broken cables, navigate happily between the 


r Yet ill editor, Henry Wharton, in 1693, praises its eiimiam elegantiaoi. 
Aldhelm addresses it to several religious IsUics, his friends , as Hildclitha, Justins, 
('ulhbergs, Osburn, Aldgids, Ilidburga, Burririda, Eulalia, Scholaslica, and 
Tecta 8. 1. 

■ It frequently digrosaes into such dcsrriptiona as this —“ Tlie vanous-cotoured 
glory of the peacock excels in the perfect rotundity of its circles. Beauty in its 
feathers at one lime assumes a aaffrun tinge, at another glosrs with purple grace; 
it DOW sliinea in cerulean blue, and dost radiates like the yellow gold.” 
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Scyllas of soleciam iind the gulf of barbarism, dreading the rocky collisions 
of vain-glory and the incautious whirlpools of self-love.” 

“ Resembling the industry of the most sagacious bees which, when the 
dewy dawn appears, and the beams of the most limpid sun arise, pour the 
thick armies of their dancing crowds from the temple over the open fields; 
DOW lying in the honey-bearing leaves of the mangolds, or in the purple 
flowers of the mallows, they suck the nectar, drop by drop, with their beaks; 
now flying round the yellowing willows and purplish tops of the broom, they 
carry their plunder on numerous thighs and burthened legs, from which they 
make their waxen castles; now crowding about the round berries of the ivy, 
and the light springs of the flourishing linden tree, they construct the multi¬ 
form machine of their honeycombs with angular and open cells, whose arti¬ 
ficial structure the excellent poet with natural eloijuence has sung in cats- 
lectic verse; ao, unless I mistake, your memorizing ingenuity of mind, in like 
manner wandering through the flourishing fields of letters, runs with a bibu¬ 
lous cunosUy.”* 

Every page exhibits some strong effusions of fancy and high 
poetical feeling, but overloading their subjects; frequently inap¬ 
plicable; never placed with taste, nor limited by judgment, nor 
singly and distinctly used. The whole is a confused medley of 
great and exuberant genius, wasting and burlesqueing uncommon 
powers.’’ 

The celebrated Bede, surnamed the Venerable,' was a priest 
m the monastery at Weremouth, in the kingdom of Northumbria. 
His simple life will be best told in his own unaffected narration. 
He was born m 673. 

“ Born in the territory of the same monastery, when I was seven yearn of 
age, 1 was, by the care of my relation, committed to the reverend abbot Bene¬ 
dict to be educated, and then to Ceolfrid. I passed all the time of my life in 
the residence of this monastery, and gave all my labours to the meditation of 
the Scriptures, and to the observance of regular discipline, and the daily care 
of singing m tbe church. It was always sweet to me to learn to teach and to 
write. 


‘ Dr Parr has condescended, in our days, to menlinn ” the battering ram of poll, 
lical cnntrovcraieabut Aldhclm preceded him wilh the figure “ the bulwark of 
the Catholic faith, ahaken by the bnliatae of accutar argument, and overlhrawn by 
tbe battering rama of atrocious ingenuity." S 36. 

^ Ills cncomiastical pcriphraaia on the Virgin, though placed as prose, seems 
tnesnt to rhyme. It u in tbe earns rbetorical style. He aaya, that she, 


Beats Maris 
Virgo perpetus; 

Hortos cooclosoi, 

Fons signstus 
Virguls ridicis; 

Gerula Anns. 

Aurors solis: 

Nuros patris. 

Genctni e( Germsna 
Filii simol qoe sponas ; 


Sonelarum socrus animarum, 
Bupernorum reginm civium— 

—Obeidem aeculi, 

Monarcham mundi, 

Kectorem poll, 

Redemptorem soli; 

Archangeto prnmentrinte, 
Paraclcto sdumbraote; 

8. 40. 


deservefl to be expeliated upon. 

' They who desire to know when the nime VeneraUe was applied to Bode, may 
cooault the Appendix to Smith’s Bede, p. 106. 
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“In my 19ih year I was made deacon, in my 30th, a priest; both by the 
ministry of the most reverend bishop John, by the direction of the abbot 
Ceolfrid. 

“ From the time of my receiving the order of priesthood, to the 59th year of 
my life, I have employed myself in briefly noting from the works of the vene¬ 
rable fathers these things on the Holy Scriptures for the necessities of me and 
mine, and in adding something to the form of their sense and interpretation." 

.The works which he then enumerates are, 

“ Commentaries on most of the books of the Old and New Testament, and the 
Apocrypha. 

Two books of Homilies. 

A book of Letters to different persons; one on the Six Ages—on the Taberna¬ 
cles of the Children of Israel—on a passage in Isaiah—on the Bissextile— 
on the Equinox according to Anatolius 

The Life and Passion of St Felix the Confessor, translated into prose from the 
metrical work of Paulinus. 

The Life and Passion of 8t Anastasius, corrected from a bad translation of the 
Greek. 

The Life of St. Cuthbert, in verse and prose 

The History of the Abbots, Benedict, Ceolfrid, and Hunelberct. 

The Ecclesiastical History of England. 

A Martyrology. 

A book of Hymns in various metre or rhythm 
A Imok of Epigrams in heroic or elegiac metre. 

Book on the Nature of Things and Times. 

Another book on Times. 

A book on Orthography. 

A book on the Metrical Art. 

And a book on the Tropes and Figures used in Scripture."'* 

Besides these works, Bede wrote others, on Grammar, Arith¬ 
metic, Music, Astronomy, and Astrology. 

His theological works occupy nearly six folio volumes out of 
eight. He has coinmeiited on every book of the Scrijitures, from 
Genesis to the llevclations; and he introduces on each as much 
learning and knowledge as any one individual could then, by the 
most patient research, accumulate. 

His treatise on the Trinity is a commentary on the tract of 
Boethius on that subject. His homilies and sermons occupy the 
seventh v olume. His meditations on the last words of our Saviour 
display great devotional sensibility. 

All his remarks show a calm and clear good sense, a straight¬ 
forward mind, occasionally misled to imitate or adopt many of 
the allegorical intemretations of the Greek fathers, but usually 
judging soundly. They evince a most extensive reading, and 
presented his age with the best selections from the best authors 
on the passages which he expounds. 

His moral taste and wisdom appears in his excellent selection 
of moral sentences from the works of the ancients. He has col- 


< Smith'! B«l«,p.S33. 
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lecled all that was known of the theory and practice of chro- 
nologj", of natural philosophy, of the popular part of astronomy, 
and of the theory and practice of music ; the laws of Latin pro¬ 
sody, the chief topics of grammar, rhetoric, and arithmeticand 
the main facts and dates of general history/ His calculations for 
the calendar are very elaborate ; his treatise on blood-letting dis¬ 
plays some of the universal .su]X!isfitions of his countrymen, as to 
proper days and times and m another work, he tells us that 
trees ought to be cut in the third week of the moon, or they will 
be corroded with worms s'" but it is St. Ambrose, not himself, who 
IS responsible for this fancy. He states of tlie tides, that they 
follov\cd the moon; and that, as the moon rises and sets every 
day four-fourths or four-fifihs of an hour later than the preceding, 
so do the tides ebb and flow with a similar I'ctardation.' 

The stN Ic of Bede in all Ins v\ orks is plain and unaflcctcd. At¬ 
tentive only to lii.s matter, he had little solicitude for the phrase 
in \\ Inch he dressed it. But though seldom eloquent, and often 
liomeli, It IS clear, precise, and useful. His treatise on the Six 
Ages gives a regular senes of Jewish chronology, and then of 
general chronology, carried down to the year 729. His History 
of England is the only coiilemporarj’document we haicof the 
transactions of the Anglo-Saxon octarchy, and it furnishes us with 
many jiarticiilars not to be found elsewhere. His Lives of Reli¬ 
gions Persons are disfigured w ith those legends w Inch degrade 
Ills history ; but as they were the object of general admiration and 
belief in his day, his credulity was the credulity of his age. His 
woiks poured a useful flood of matter for the exercise and iin- 
pnwenicnt of the Anglo-Saxon mind, and collected into one focus 
all that was known to the am lenl world, excepting the Greek 
mathematicians, and some of their literature and jilnlosojihy which 
li; had not niuch studied. To have written them in such a jicriod 
"I ignorance, with means so imjicrfect, displays an ardent intellect, 
unwearied in its exertions; and by their pojnilarity among the 
clergy, contributed to difluse a taste for literature, which other 
causes indue time matured. His lifcxtas of great iui]iortance to 
his age, in his scholars ; for he ediu ated i<iur men, who greatly 
Jiroinotcd literature in France in the following age; Alcuiii,Clau- 
tiius, Uabanus, and Erigcna. 

He died in the year 735, and his death is thus described by his 
pupil Cuthbert: 

' In hii tract on irithiDctic, lOt, he tiven the Menu PythaKonca, which it, in 
feel, the multiplicatiofi Ubie, invested with so proud s title Ills notslion is the 
Itomsn. He Hjs,thst what the Lutins ctlled numcrus, and Ihe Hebrews nonne, the 
Mtccdonmns nsmed calculus, from the tiUle stones winch Ihej held in their hinds 
when they reckoned, p 113 Hence our calculstion. 

' Bed! also tcsche* the indigiUtio, or the inonner of telling tnd oompating with 
the fingers, p. 1C7. 

• Op. vol. i. p. 472. '“lb. rol. ii. p. 115. ’ Ib. vol. ii. p. 116. 
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“ He waa attacked with a severe iofirmity of frequent short breathing, yet 
without pain, about two weeks before Easter day ; and so be continued, joyful 
and glad, and giving thanks to Almighty God day and night, indeed hourly, 
till the day of Ascension. He gave lessons to us bis disciples every day* and 
he employed what remained of the day in singing of psalms. The nights he 
passed without sleep, yet rejoicing snd giving thanks, unless when a iittle 
slumber intervened. When he waked, he resumed his accustomed devotions, 
and with expanded bands never ceased returning thanks to God. Indeed I 
never saw with my eyes, nor heard with my ears, any one so diligent in his 
grateful devotions. O truly blessed man! he sang the passage in St Paul, ‘It 
IS a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God, and many other 
things from the Scripture, in which he admonished us to arouse ourselves from 
the sleep of the mind. He also recited something in our English language, 
for he was very learned in our songs; and, putting his thoughts into English 
verse, he spoke it with compunction ‘ For this necessary journey no one can 
be more prudent than he ought to be, to think before his going hence what of 
good or evil his spirit aAer death will be judged worthy of.’ He sang the 
Antiphonee according to our custom and his own, of which one is, ‘ O King of 
Glory, Lord of virtues, leave us not orphans, but send the promise of the 
Father, the Spirit of Truth, upon us Alleluia.’ When he came to the 
words Spirit of Truth, he burst into tears, and wept much, and we with him. 
We read and wept again; indeed we always read in tears.” After mention¬ 
ing tliat he was occupied in translating St John’s Gospel into Saxon, his pupil 
adds—“ When he came to the third festival before the Ascension day, his 
breathing began to be very strongly affected, and a little swelling appeared in 
his feet. All that day he dictated cheerfully, and sometimes said, among other 
things, ‘ Make haste—I know not how long I shall last. My Maker may 
take mo away very soon.’ It seemed to us that he knew well he was near 
his end. He passed the night watching and giving thanks. When the morn¬ 
ing dawned he commanded us to write diligently what we had begun. This 
being done, we walked till the third hour with the relics of the saints, as the 
custom of the day required. One of ns was w ith him, who said, ‘ There is 
yet, beloved master, one chapter wanting; will it not be unpleasant to you to 
be asked any more questions^’ He answered, ‘ Not at all, take your pen, pre¬ 
pare it, and write with speed.’ He did so. At the ninth hour he said to me, 
•I have some valuables in my little chest. But run quickly and bring the 
presbyters of our monastery to me, that I may distribute my small presents ’— 
He addressed each, and exhorted them to attend to their masses and prayers. 
They wept when he told them they would sec him no more; but he said it 
was time that he should return to the Being who had formed him out of no¬ 
thing. Ho conversed m thia manner cheerfully till the evening, when the 
boy said, ‘ Dear master, one sentence is still wanting.’ ‘Write it quick,’ ex¬ 
claimed Bede. When it was hnished, he said take my bead in your bands, 
for I shall delight to sit opposite the holy place where I Mve been accustomed 
to pray, and where I can invoke my J'athcr. When he was placed OQ the 
pavement, ho repeated the Gloria I’atri, and expired in the effiirt"i 

Bede was very highly respected in his day. Boniface, whose 
life we shall next detail, asks for his works, and speaks of him as 
a man enriched by the divine grace with a spiritual intellect, and 
as irradiating bis country. Pope Sergius wished his presence in 
Rome, for the benefit of his counsel. 

Boniface, the Anglo-Saxon missionary, whose Latin poems 
have been before alluded to, and who, in the eighth century 


I Smith’i Bed«, 7S3. 
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founded the principal bishoprics, and the abb^ of Fulda, and 
several monasteries in Germany, was born m Devonshire. His 
napie was Winfnth.^ Ho calls himself German Legate of the 
Afwstohc See,' and mentions that, “ bom and nourished in the 
nation of the English, we wander here by the precept of the 
Apostolic Seat.”" From another letter, we find that he had 
visited Rome, to give an account of his mission, and that the pope 
h.ad exhorted him to return and jiersevere in his efforts." He was 
111 the archiepiscopal dignity from 745 to 754. His activity was 
exerted with the greatest succe.ss between the Weser and the 
Rhine. He anointed Pepin king of the Francs in 752. During 
his absence abroad he kept up an extensive correspondence in 
England. We have seicral of his letters to the kings of the 
Anglo-Saxon octarchy. He wrote to Ethelbald, king of Mercia, 
begging his assistance to the friend who carried his letter, and 
sending turn some presents. To the same king he addressed a 
longer lettei of moral rebuke and religions exhortation. Ethel- 
IktI, the king of Kent, sent to linn a comjilimcritary letter, men- 
linmiig his rumoured successes in the conversion of the Germans, 
and i>re,scnting liim with a bowl of silver gilt. Sigehald, a king 
ol' the octarchy, wrote to him to request that ho would Ix! one of 
his bishops; and yEbuald, king of East Anglia, also addressed 
him III a very kind and resjicctful manner.® 

His letters to Nothelm, archbisfiop of Ganterbury, to the Anglo- 
Saxon hishops, Daniel and Eclicrth, and to several ablxits and 
abbesses, are yet preserved. His correspondenee with the son of 
( liarles Martel, with Pejim, king of France, and with the [lOfics 
(iregorv II. and III, and Zachary, also exists. He appears to 
have been a man of considerable attainments, of earnest piety, 
and the most active benevolence. His last Christian labours were 
in East Friesland, where he was killed with fifty compnnions.'r 
Eddius, siirnamed Stephanas, is described by Bcde,'i as the first 
Singing-master in the churches of Noithumbria, and as having 
I>ecn invited from Kent by Wilfrid. He tloiiri.shed alKuit 720, 
and wrote the life of Bishop Wilfrid: he addres.st's his work to 
Bishop Acca and the abbot Tatliert Eddius begins it with a 
ridiculous prorligy. While the mother of Wilfrid was m labour 
"ith him, the house where she lay seemed to those without to be 
in flames. The neighbours hastened with water to extingiii.sh 

‘ Boo. Ep. 10 .Mij. Bib. p. 71. ' Ibid 51. “ Ibid 59. 

* Ibid. 60. s thene lelUirit, 16 Ma^. Bib. P*t. 

’’ Threi of llie book* Ihtt he hod then with him arc •lill prc»cr*cd in llie monutorjr 
of Fold*. The Goipel* in hi* own hindurriling, * hirmony of the New TmU- 
•“rnt; ind • Tolome lUincd with hi* blood, containing a teller of Pope Leo, 8t, 
Ambroae, on the Holy Ghoit, with hi* trcaUne de booo mortia, “ on the advaolage of 
•^Ib."' Alb. Buller'a Lirea, Toh *i. p.68. 

' Bade, lib. 1*. e. 9. 

VOL. It. 
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them. But the fire was not real; it was only a tj'pe of Wilfrid’s 
future sanctity and honour. The miracles of his mature age were 
of course not less extraordinary. To restore a dead child to life, 
and to heal another with his arms and thighs broken by a fall 
from a scaffold; a dark dungeon supernaturally illuminated; St. 
Michael coming from heaven to cure him of a malady; a withered 
hand restored by touching the cloth in which his corpse had 
been laid; an angel apjicarmg with a golden cross to hinder his 
chamber from being burnt; arc some of the effusions of Eddius's 
fancy, with which he feebly attemjits to adorn his composition 
and its object.'' 

The style is not so plain as Bede, nor so affected as Aldhelrn: 
but IS seldom above mediocrity. 

One of the pupils formed by Bede, and who Ixicamc the literary 
friend and precejilor of Charlemagne, Alcuin, called also Albinus, 
13 entitled to the most honourable notice among the Saxon literati 
of the eighth century. He was born in Northumbria, and studied 
at York under Egbert. lie «ays of himselt, that he was nourished 
and educated at York,' and that he went in his youth to Rome, 
and heard Peter of Pisa dis|iute on Christianity with a Jew. 

He was sent on an emlia.ssy from Offa to Charlemagne, and 
after this period the empcinr was so higlily attached to him, that 
111 790 he went to Frani e, and settled there. Here he composed 
many works on the sciences and arts, which were valued in that 
day for tlie use ynd instruction of Charlemagne. These still 
exist, and a numlKir of lettei.s and poems also ap|>car in his works, 
addressed to Charlemagne, on a \ariety of tojnes, under the name 
of David, and w'ritten in the most alieciionate language. He was 
indefatigable m exciting the emperor to the love and encourage¬ 
ment ol learning, and in the culleclion of MSS. for its dissemina¬ 
tion. His efforts spread it through France, and his reputation 
contributed much to establish it m Euro|)c. After the enjojment 
of imperial afl'eciion and confidence to a degree which literature 
has never cxiK'ncnccd in any other instance, he retired to the 
.ibhey of Saint Martin, at Tours, where he died in 804.' 

He attained great affluence from the favour of his imperial 
friend. He remarks that a S|)anish ecclesiastic, whose erring 
opinions he had censured, blamed him foi the multitude of his 
riches, and for the number of hi.s servi or bondsmen, being 20,000. 
Alcuin dc>cs not contradict the fact, but denies that it had cor¬ 
rupted his mind: “ It is one thing to possess the world; it is 
another to be possessed by .t.”“ 

He seems to have been much afflicted w ith ill ess, for ho often 

' S«e hi* iifa of Wilfrid, in SGalo Scrip, p 40. 

* Malmsb. de Ge«t. Rrf. p. 24 

' 8«e hu worka, puUuhed by Da Chnao, al Pam, in 1617. • Alb. Op. p. 927. 
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mentions his headachs, the daily pains of his weak body, and a 
species of continual fever.' 

The merit of Alcuin’s poetry we have already exhibited. His 
prose is entitled to the praise of learning, eloquence, and more 
judgment than any of Ins contemporaries exhibited. He had a cor¬ 
rect and high feeling of morals and piety; his taste w'as of an 
improved kind, and Ins mind was clear and acute. But it must 
be recollected of him, as of all the writers of the Anglo-Saxon 
period, that their greatest merit consisted in ac(]uiring, preserving, 
and teaching the knowledge which other countries and times had 
accumulated. They added little to the stock themselves. They 
left It as they found it. But they separated its licst parts from 
the words and lumlicr with which these wore connected, and 
thus prepared the ground for further improvement; and their 
efibris, examples, and tuition contributed to excite the taste, and 
to diffuse the ac(|uisition. Unless such men had existed, the 
knowledge, which the talents of mankind had been for ages 
slo\\ly acijuinng, would have gradually mouldered away with 
the few ]>crishing MSS. which contained it. Europe would have 
become what Turkey is, and mankind xvould have been now 
slowly emerging into the infancy of literature and science, in¬ 
stead of rejoicing in that noble manhood which wc have attained. 
Several Irish ecclesiastics at this tune attained eminence, and 
assisted to instruct both France and Italy. Of these Claudius, 
aUo a disciple of Bede, and friend of Albinus, Duiigal, and Dun¬ 
can, were the most conspicuous. All these were patronized by 
Charlemagne. 

-Vnothcr discqile of Bede, and one oi the literary comjianinns 
of -Allred, Johannes Erigena, or John the Irislmian, was distin- 
i:ui--hed by the a< iirnen of his intellect and the expanse of his 
knowledge. Though a native of the west of Europe, he tvas 
"ell skilled in Grt^cian literature,* for he trunslalea from the 
(otH'k lanmiai'c a work of DionysiU'^, called the Arcopagite,' 
fmd the iScholia oi MaMmus, on Gregory the theologian.^ He 

* Op. p 150S-151I , and ** llie wicked fever ic-ircely sufferi me to live on earth. 

It aceka to open for me the road to hca\cn Ilcullh Icadu tno to Mek lU precious 
Ircasiirca amid the fields and lulls, and verdant meadows” P 150^1 

[kmquet, in his rccucil of the ancient French chronicles, says, that after Chorle- 
mjgnc had obtained the Hinpirc of llic West, and an epistolary intercourse had 
taken plicc between the F'rattks and Greeks, “Ccpil occidcntalibus no»»ci ct in usu 
esse hn^oa Gr»ca.” T vjii p 107. 

* Tlijt the works ascribed to Dionysiu*, Ihc Areopagite, arc supposHilious, and 
were written after the fourih century, see Dupin, vol i p. 100-1 ll.ed. Pant, 1589. 
They suited the g^cnius of Eri^ena, for their pnncipul but cat do parier dea 
mysidres d'une msniArc curieusc et rechcrchbe, dc les cipliqucr suivant lea principes 

la phiioaophie dc Platon et cn des (ermes platoniciens,” p. 104 

^ Tl^it was Gngory Naziaozcn Mssimus, opposing some iheoloftcal opinions 
vhich the imperial court approved, perished 662. Duptn, t vi. John*# InnsUtioo 
*as published br Dr. Gale, at the end of bis treaUsc 0e Pivisione Naluns, ed. 
Ox 1691. 
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dedicated this last work to Charles, the French king, at whose 
command he had undertaken both.“ At the request of Hincmar, 
the archbishop, and another, he wrote on predestination against 
Gotheschalcus ;* he composed also a book De Visione Deiand 
another, De Corpore et Sanguine Domini.‘= This last was written 
at the request of Charles the Bald, who was a great patron of 
letters."* This book was peculiarly unfortunate. It was assailed 
by several ecclesiastics, and adjudged to the flames.® 

His principal work was. Ins Treatise De Divisione Naturte, a dialogaie 
which 18 distinguished for its Aristotelian acuteness, and extensive infoima- 
tiOD. in his discussions on tlie nature of the Deity, and in considering how 
far hiB usual attributes describe Ins nature, or but metaphorically allude to it, 
he manifests great subtlety ' On the applicability of the categories of Aristo¬ 
tle, to the same Being, he is also very acute and metaphysical, and he con¬ 
cludes that none of the categories are in this case applicable, except perhaps 
that of relation, and even this but figuratively * In his consideration, whether 
the category place be a substance or an accident, he takes occasion to give 
concise and able definitions of the seven liberal arts, and to express his opinion 
on the composition of things *’ In another part, he inserts a very elaborate 
discussion on arithmetic, which, he says, he had learnt from his inhincy ' lie 
also details a curious conversation on the elements of things, on the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, and other topics of astronomy and physiology Among 
these, he even gives the means of calculating the diameters of the lunar and 
solar circles 1 Besides the fulhers, Austin, the two Gregorys, Chrysostom, 
Basil, Epiphantns, Origen, Jerome, and Ambrosuis, of whose works, with the 
Platonizing Dionysius, and Maximus, he gives large extracts, he also quotes 
Virgil, Cicero, Aristotle, Pliny, Plato, and Boetius, he details the opinions 

■ ,So he declares in his dedication. He tells the king, “ DifTicillimutn prursus (or- 
(hodoxistimo regum) scrvulo vcslro iinbccilli valdo cliam in Latinis quanto mogis 
in Gnpcis, laborom injunxislis," He RlatpH, Ihut w bat he found in Dionysius obscure 
and incomprehensible, Maximus hud vi ry hicii!]) cxpl.iinii) He particularizes in. 
stances which are certainly uinong the must rLCunditc, and happily most uoclcss 
topics of theological logic 

• tab. Bib. Med. 1 ix. c. 401 This brought upon John, besides Prudcntius Tn- 
cassinius, Florus of Lyons, who attacked him in the name of the Church at Lyons. 
Pab. I IV. c. 194; and Cave, Hist I,it. 447. 

** Mabillon found this in MS. It begins, “ Omnes sensus corporci ci conjunctionc 
nascuntur animce et corpcrio.’’ Fab Med. 1, ii. p 401 

V Fab p. 404 

"• Ilcric, the bishop of Austin, sa}s, in liis letter to Charles in 876, "'Quidquid 
igitur htcree possum, quidquid asacqiiunlur ingenia vobi# debent." Bouquet vii. p. 
563. The editor quotes a monk of Saint Denys, in the same age, who »ays, “ Ka- 
rolua—disciplinaa adeo cxcoluil ut carum ipse quarundam munerc sagaciasime fun- 
gerctor,"’ ibid. A passage of Heric's letter deserves quotation, because what he 
runts of the emigration of Irish literature may account for Kngena's b<-ing in 
Franco: “Quid Hibcrniam memorem, eontompto pelsgi discrimine, penc tolam 
cum grege philoaophorum ad litlora nostra migrnntcin—quorum quisque perilior 
oat, ultro aibi indicit exilium ut Solomoni aapicolissiino famulclur ad votum.'" Boon. 
VII p 563. ' 

® In 10.70 and in 1059, on old Chronicler speaks apparently of tins book, when 
he says of Borengarius, “ Joannem Seotiim igni comburcni, ciijus Icctiooe ad banc 
nefanam dcvululus fucrat accloin.” F«b. p. 404. 

' De Divisions Naturar, p 6-11. « Ibid p 13 

" Ibid, p 18, 19. I Ibid, pin 

1 Ibid. p. 144-149 
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of Eratoetbene*,* and of Pytha^ras on some astronomical topicsbe also 
cites Martianus Capella.” His knowledge of Greek appears aiinoet in every 
page. 

The Divisione JValura certainly indicates great curiosity and 
research of mind, though it rather exercises ingenuity than con¬ 
veys information. In a future age, when such disquisitions were 
olfensive to that anti-christian despotism which was spreading its 
clouds over the European hemisphere, a pope, Honorius III, issued 
a bull to declare, that it “ abounded with the worms of heretical 
depravity.” He coiniilaiiis, that it was received into monasteries, 
and that “ scholastic men, more fond of novelty than was e.xpc- 
dient, occupied themselves studiously in reading it.” He there- 
lorc commands, that they “ solicitously seek for it everywhere; 
and, if they safely could, that they send it to him to be burnt, or 
to bum It tliemselvc.s. He excommunicates all such as should 
keep a copy fifteen days after notice of this order." As all in¬ 
quiries of the human mmd must bo accompanied by many errors. 
It IS a lamentable abuse of power to jiursuc the sfieculative to 
death or infamy for cflbrts of thinking, which, if wrong, the next 
critic, or literary 0 ])ponent is be.si fitted to detect and overthrow. 
No error, if left to itself, will bo a pcTcnmal [ilant. No power 
ran picvent, though it may letard, the growth of truth. 

Erigcna was m great favour with Charles. The king, one dav 
when they were Icastmg opposite to each other, took occasion to 
give him a gentle rebuke tor some irregularity, by asking him, 

“ What separates a Scot from a sot The philosojiher, with 
ready wit, retorted, “ The tahle.”° The lung had the good sense 
and Iricndship to smile at the turn. 

.■\t another lime, when he was at tabic, the servants brought in 
a dish containing two large fishes, ami a very small one. John 
was a thin lilile man, and was .sitting near two ecclesiastics of 

^ Dc DiviKinnc Nature, p MB, 147, 149 ' Ibid. p. 145-149. 

*lbid. p 147, 148. 'I'hiB ancient tiilhor, whoae era i» not aacerUined, (though 
lie mual have preceded (Gregory of Toura, who mentions him), lefl nino book*, two 
do Nuptiia Pliilologie, the other seven on tfic iteven liberal arU. His work wm 
twice printed with innumcrabio misUkes <TroliuN, m his fourteenth year, uto. 
niahcd the world, by correcting justly almoat all the errors The rccolleclion of this 
induced Votsius to say, *'Quo B-iUvo—nihil nunc undique cruditlua, vel aol videt, 
vel aolum austiDel.'* HiBLLaL713 How highly Capelia was onc« esteemed, may 
)>e inferred from (he ponegyric of Gregory of Tours, hb. i. c. 31, p. 343. Bsrtiiius, 
one of those great iioholsrs whose race is now extinct, says of him, ** Jam ante ipsoa 
miile annos tanta Capellas hujus auctoriUs, ut qui eum lenerct, viderctur omnium 
artiuffi arcana nosse.*' Adverwiria, c. 33, p. 409. Darlhiua describes hia work 
thus . ^Tola fere ibi Cyclopedia nosem chartia abtolula est, cum lonumerta mtc. 
rioris Mpientie myaleriis verau atque pro<a ortilione indioatis et proposius,** ib. p. 
9S0. For what la known ofCapcIla, see Fab. B»b. Lat. in p 213-334 
* See this bull at length in Fab. Bib Med. hb ix 403. It is dated 10 KaL Feb. 
1225. 

° MdtU West. 336. Malmsb. 3 Gale, 360 The I>atin words which John so 
tidily converted into a pun that retorted Uic kind's sarcasm on h i m sel f , are, **Quid 
diaisl inter souum et Sc^um V* 

8G* 
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vast size. The king bade him divide the dish with them. John, 
whose cheerful mmd was always alive to pleasantry, conveyed 
the two large fishes into his own plate, and divided the little 
one between the ecclesiastics. The king accused him of an 
unfair partition. “ Not so,” says John. “ Here are two largo 
fishes,” pointing to his plate, “ with a small one,” alluding to 
himself. “ There are also two large ones,” looking at the divines, 
“ and a little one,” pointing to their platcs.P 

After Charles’s death, he was invited to England by Alfred, 
w'hose munificence rewarded his talents; he placed him at 
Malmsbury,t and also at Eihelingcy. 

The life of John ended unfortunately; he was stabbed by the 
boys ho taught.'■ That he died violently, will not be questioned ; 
but a controversy accompanies the catastrophe.’ 

The proficiency and examples of Bede and Alenin, and their 
[lupils and friends, seemed to promise an age of literary cultiva¬ 
tion ; and the prosperity ot Egbert’s reign, which imincdiatcli 
followed, was mvourable to the realization of this hope. But the 
fierce invasions of the Northmen now betran. Their desolating 
bands spread fire and sword over the most cultivated parts ot the 
country. Monasteries and their libraries woic burnt. 'I'he slu- 

P Malnisb 3 GalCf 361 TIihI Jofin woa an ininalo in Cli.irtcH*a pal.ice, wc oIhq 
lo«rn from hm contemporary, Pordulus, who 9.iyv, ’* Scotum ilium cjui (“-I in palalio 
rejfii Johancm nomine.” Tcnlini prefixed 

H Venitque ud repem Klfredum cn|u« munificentia illcclu«5cl niagutlcrio oju«, ut 
ox toriptiB rcgis intollcxi, sublirniH .Mclduni rcHt-dil 361 

* So Malmnb 361. The same words arc in Malt Went 334, and Ilovcdcn, 41’J, 

and Fordun, 670. 

' The question is, wficlhcr Cngcnn, whom William kills at Malmsbiiry, is the 
same of whom Asser says, that he was placed by Alfred over his new monastery at 
ElheUngey, and that some mahciouB monks hired two lads to kill him al inidniglil, 
when bo came to pray alunc at the altar, p 61 My own opinion that they arc 
not two persona ; IsL Assor, in page 47, talk*:* of a John, who by the trails he give«, 
was Engens. He therostyles him merely “ Jnluiintni presbyterum el inonuf liutn,” 
and ho haa the same phrases of the John killed at Eihelingcy, in p 61 2() Ingulf 

expressly places Engena al Ethelingey, p 27, 3d. Asser eays the John of Elhelin- 

fcy was stabbed by two French Ud*-, *'duoa scrvulos,” 62, and it is rather improba¬ 
ble that anollier John should at the same time be killed in the seme place by lads. 
4lh. The ancient epitaph quoted by Molmstury says he was martyred, which is an 
expression very tuilsblc to Asserts account of iiia bcingf stabbed al the altar when 
praying, and of the assassins intending to dreg his body to a prostitute's door. 5ih 
Asaer'a sccoont sgrees with Malmsbury's, at to his assaatins being lads, teAotn he 
ttught; for Assor aays, that Alfred placed in that monastery French children to be 
taught $th. The mode of the assassination i« the same in both. Maimsbury says, 
361, ** Animam exult tormento gravi ct acerbo ut dum iniquilas valid* et minus in- 
flmi* siepe fruataretor el b«|N 9 impctcrvt, omaram mortem obirct” I understand 
this to imply many wcmndii, and not immediate death. Asser ltay^ Et crudehbus 
afficiunt vufnerihus,” p. 63, and that the monks found him not dead, and brought 
him home so, •* setnivtvum colligrntis cum genmo el mcrore dnmum rcporlaverunC* 
p. 64. I think it is improbable that two persons of the same name and station should 
at the same time have exficrienccd the same singular catastrophe 1 would rather 
•uppeso that Engcoa had twen aMiolofhoth places, and therefore the memory of 
lbs erime was preserved at boUi. Aster hud the property of two tnonaalenes siren 
to him by Alfr^, p. 50. 
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dious were dispersed or destroyed. The nation was plundered 
and impoverished; and warfare, avenging or defensive, became 
the habit of the better conditioned. One man, our Alfred, made 
the' efforts already noticed to revive literature in the island, in the 
midst of these destructive storms ; but even he could not obtain a 
sutlicient interval of peace for its ditlusion. The attack of 
Hastings in the latter part of his life, when he could have done 
most for letters, again renewed throiigli liis kingdom, the necessity 
of great martial exertions ; and Ins earls, thanes, and knights, as 
well as their dependents, were, for their own preservation, com- 
jielled to make warlike education and exercises the great business 
of life. The occupation of one-third of IDngland by the North¬ 
men colonizers of Northumbria and f^ast Anglia; their hostile 
movements, and the attemjits of similar adventurers, kept the 
country in the same state of martial elliciency and employment, 
which precluded that enjoyment of jicaccful leisure in which letters 
flourish, and they accordingly declined. The monastic friends of 
Ldgar endeavoured to rcMve them ; but .scarcely had Edgar 
acquiied and transmitted a full and ju'osjicrous sovereignty, m 
which the Anglo-Danes and Anglo-Saxons had lieconie melted 
into one nation; and Diinstan, and his friends Ethelwald and 
Osuald, were exerting themselves to revive literature, and to 
iniiliiply Its bc.st asylums, the monastic establishments, when, 
under Ins second son, the calamities of desolating invasions of 
Danes and Norwegians again overspread the country, and ended 
111 the establishment of a Danish dynasty on the throne of Alfred. 
Ihis event spread a race cd Danish lords over the English .soil, 
and the mutual jealousy and bickerings Ixitwecn them and the 
old iSaxoii proprietary Ixidy kept all the country in an armed stale, 
which made warlike accom]ilishment and exercises still the first 
necessity and occupation of all. 'J'hc reign of Edward the ron- 
lessor iK'gaii a new era of peace and harmony, and literatuie 
Would have again raised her head among the Anglo-Saxons; hut, 

111 the next succession, their dynasty was destroyed. Thus, though 
nu|>ortant pvdilical benefits resulted from the invading fanaticism 
ol the North, yet then continued attacks, and the coiisecjiienccs 
that attended them, mterccjiled and diverted, for above a cenliirv 
and a lialf, the intellectual cultivation of the Anglo-Na.xon nation.' 

Hence the historian has no progressive devciojicmciit to disnlnv 
"> the farther contemplation of the Anglo-Saxon mind. The 
'’UlVerings of the nation carried the thinking students ol the day 
strongly towards religious literature; and little else than sermons 
and homilies,* penitentiaries and confes.sion.s,'' live.s of saints,' and 

' An]fic>.S«xon MSS. of Ihcfie arc enumerated by WanJey in hm CnUlivne 
PP ex 72. 81. 86-aS. 90, 92. 07. 111,116. 122. 13U144, 1^-176,186- 

•*n, dtc. dte dee. Their number exceed* by far all the other topic#. 

Aa p. SO, 112,145, and the Rule of Benedict, 01,122. 

Wftnlcy’a MSS, p. 79. Martyrologicii du;. 106,185 
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translations and expositions of the Scriptures,* with some authen¬ 
tic but plain and meagre chronicles,* formulanes of superstitions,^ 
and m^icinal tracts,* were produced in the century preceding 
the Norman conquest. The only individuals who are entitled to 
be selected from the general inferiority and uniformity are the 
two Elfrics; Elfric Bata, and his scholar Elfric, the abbot and 
bishop, of whom the latter only deserves notice here; for whose 
works, chiefly grammars, translations from the Scriptures, homi¬ 
lies, and lives of saints, we refer the reader to Wanley’s Catalogue 
of the Anglo-Saxon MSS. But his exhortations to his fellow- 
clergymen to study and to diligence in their duties, ought to be 
remembered to his honour. To the archbishop Wulstan he writes: 

“ It becomes us bishops that we should unclose that book-learning which 
our canons teach, and also the book of Christ to you, priests ' in English speech, 
because all of you do not understand Latin.”* 

To bishop Wulfsin he wrote; 

“ ^ ou ought often to address your clergy, and reprove Iheir negligence, 
because by their perversity the statutes of the canons and the religious know¬ 
ledge of the holy church is almost destroyed 

His Iraiislalions from the Heptateuch into Anglo-Saxon he 
addressed to the caldorman EthelHcid.' His letter, with other 
religious treatises, to Wulfgct, and another to Sigvverd, show that 
the Anglo-Saxon language had acquired the name of English hi 
his time; 

“I, Elfric, abbot, by tins Enf'hsh writing, friendhiy greet Wulfgct, at 
YImandune, in this, that we nosv here speak of thn^c English writings which 
I lend thee The meaning of those writings pleased thee well, and 1 said that 
1 would yet send thee more 

“ ^11 fric, abbot, greets friendlily Sigwerd at East Ileolon. I say to thee 
truly that he is very wise who speakelh in works; and I turned these into 
£ng/i*A, and advise you, if you will, to read them yourself”* 

” I, Ellrjc, would turn this lillle book (bis grammar) to the English phrase 
from that pcxp-cpsepce (art of letters) which is called grammatica, because 
** the key that unlocks the meaning of books.’” 


• A« MSS of the Goapcis, p 64, 76, 211 ; the Hcptalcuch, 67. Psalter, 76, 172, 
Paraphraac. of the Lord’a Prayer, Creed, Chino Pain, p 48, 51,81,147,148, Pravera, 
64, 147,202, Jubilate, 76, 168, 182, 183; Hymna, 98, 33,243, Judith, 36; and' tlie’ 
Ptoudo-Goapel ufNicodemua, 36. 

• Aa the MS. Chronicira mentioned, p 64, 84, 95, 130, &c. 

> Thoir expoeitioM of dreama, prugnosiicationa, charma, eiorcisma, and predic. 
tiona on the moon, thunder, birth, health, A.c. abound. See p 40, 44, ^ 89. 90 98 
110, 114,134, ic. 

■ Aa the MS, in p. 72~75, end 176-180 See elao Apuleiua de Herbta, p. 32. Thia 
latter la very valuable from the English or Sjxun natnea of the plants avhicb arc 
given to the Letin ones of the original. 

• Elfnc MSS. Wenley, p. 22. ^ Ibid. p. 58. 

' Thie wu printed b* I'hwute. ■< Elfrie MSS. Wenley, p. 69. 

• Ibid.' I Had. p. 84. 
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His anxiety for the good and correct writing of his books is 
thus expressed: 

‘f Look! you who write this book; write it by this example ; and for God’s 
love make It that it be less to the writer’s credit for beauty than for reproach 
to me.* 

“ I pray now if any one will write this book, that he make it well from this 
example, because I would not yet brine mto it any error through false writers. 
It will be then his fault, not mine. 'The un-writer doth much evil if he will 
not rectify his mittake.”'* 

Among the Anglo-Saxon MSS. that remain may be remarked 
the History, or rather Rogiaiicc of Apollonius, Ring of TyTe, 
tvhirh yet exists in our ancient language.' 


CHAPTER VH. 

The Sciences of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The most enlightened nations of anlupiity had not made much 
jinigicss in any of the .sciences hut the mathematical. During 
the Anglo-Saxon [loriod, the general mind of Europe turned from 
then cultivation, to other |iiirMiits more necessary and congenial 
to their new political situation. Happily for mankind, they were 
alicnded to during this jicnod more elhcicnlly in tlie Mahomedan 
kingdoms. The Arabian mind being completely settled in fertile 
countries and mild climates, enjoyed all the leisure that Xvas 
wanted for the cultivation of natural knowledge; its acuteness 
and activity took this direction, and Ijegan preparing that iiitel- 

* SKne MSS. Wintcy, p. C9. 

^ ITric MSS Wtnlcy, p 85 He begins hi* prc6ied to !iif tran*Ution of 
Ocneii*, ihus “Elfnc monk humbly jjrcel* Iwirrd ealdorman. You hade me, 
dear, that I should turn from Laiin »nto Rnghuh the book Ccnrsiii I lliou|flil it 
Would be a heavy things to grant ihi*, and you *aid that I nerd not trunwhlr more 
of the book than to Isaac, tiic son of Abraham, Ucause some other man bad Iran#* 
latcd this book from Isaac to the end,” dte Ol hm lran*lationa from ihc first seven 
book* of the Old Testameol, he aay*, ** Moec* wrote five books by wonderful appoint, 
mcni We have turned them truly into English The book that Joahua made I 
turned aleo into English aome lime since, for Kllielwcrd osldormsn The book of 
Judges men may read in the English writing, into which I translated it ” He adds 
of Job, “I turned formerly some sayings from tins into English” Elfric dc Vet. 
Testam. MS and cited by Thwaitea. 

‘ It IS among the MSS. at Cambridge It la mentioned by Wanicy, p 147, and 
!• there said to have been first writttn in (5r« k, snd Ihrn lurAed into IasIid during 
the timeofihe emperors. A Greek MS.of U is said to be at Vicooa, with a vorsioo 
IQ modern Greek. 
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lectual feast which we are now lavishly enjoying, and perpetually 
enlarging. 

The history of the sciences among the Anglo-Saxons can con¬ 
tain little more information than that some individuals successive! v 
arose, as Aldhelm, Bede, Alcum, Joannes Scotus, and a few more, 
who endeavoured to learn what former ages had known, and who 
freely disseminated what they had acf|uircd. Besides the rules of 
Latin poetry and rhetoric, they studied arithmetic and astronomy 
as laborious sciences. 

In their arithmetic, before the intioduction of the Arabian 
figures, they followed the path of the ancients, and chiefly studied 
the met.afihysical distinctions of numbers. They divided the even 
numbers into the useless arrangement of ccjually cijual, equalK 
unequal, and iineipially equal; and the odd numbers into the sini- 
plc, the eompoHito, and the mean. They considered them again, 
as even or odd, siqicrfluous, defective, or perfect, and under a 
variety of other dislinctions, still more unnecessary foi any prac¬ 
tical ajiplication, which may bo seen in the little tracts of Cassio- 
dorus and Bede. Pu/zled and iierplexed with all this mazy jaigon, 
Aldhelm rnigfit %vcll say, tb.it the labour of all bis other acquisi¬ 
tions was small in the comjiarison with that wlmdi he endured in 
studying arithmetic. But that they attained great jiractical skill 
in calculation, the elaborate works of Bede sullicicntlv testify. 

As all human ideas occur to the mind in some natural order of 
succession, and always connected with some previous remem¬ 
brances and associations, the Anglo-Saxons could not become 
attached to the investigations of natural science, before preceding 
agencies had led them to attend to it. But all the impulses which 
were acting on their minds, were operating in very diflbrcnt direc¬ 
tions ; and no general current m the woi Id around them led them to 
anticipate the Arabs in the rich and unexplored country of experi¬ 
mental knowledge. 

^ et our venerable Bode made some attempts to enter this new' 
legion; and his treatise on the nature of things* shows that he 
endeavoured to introduce the study of natural philosophy among 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

This work has two great merits. It assembles into one focus 
the wiso.st opinions of ihe ancients on the subjects he discusses, 
and it continually refers the phenomena of nature to natural causes. 
The imjierfect state of knowledge jiresented him from discerning 
the true natural causes of many things, but the principle of refer¬ 
ring the events and appearances of nature to its own laws and 
agencies, display's a mind of a sound phdosojihical tendency, and 
was calculated to lead Ins countrymen to a just mode of thinking 
on these subjects. Although to teach that thunder and lightning 

• TIim prinlnl in lb* weond ralumo of hi* work*, p. 1., with the jliiif* of 
findforth of Rirotey, JcMinnea NoTioma^uid ^nolh^. 
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were the collisions of the clouds, and that earthquakes were the 
cflbct of winds rushing through the spongy caverns of the earth 
were erroneous deductions, yet they were light itself compared 
wiUi the superstitions which other nations have attached to these 
]ihonomena. Such theories, directed the mind into the right path 
of reasoning, though the correct senes of the connected events 
and the operating laws had not then become known. The work 
of Bede is evidence that the establishment of the Teutonic nations 
in the Roman empire did not liarbarize knowledge. He collected 
and taught more natural truths with fewer errors than any Roman 
book on the same subjects had accomplished. Thus his work 
di.s])lays an advance, not a rotrogradation of human knowledge; 
and from its judicious .selection and concentration of the best 
natural j)hiloso]il)) of the Roman empire, it does high credit to 
the Anglo-Saxon good sense. The following selections will con¬ 
vey a general idea of the substance of its contents. 

Evpressinij llio ancient opinion, lliat the heavens turned daily round, while 
the planets opposed them by a contrary course.’’ he taujrht that the stars bor¬ 
rowed their liofit Iroin tlic sun, that llie sun was eclipsed by the intervention 
of the moon, and the intsm by that of the earth; that comets were stars w ith 
liairv flames, and that the wind was moved and agitated airs lie said that 
the rainbow is formed in clouds of four colours, from the sun being opposite, 
whose rays being darted into the cloud is repelled back to the sun The rain 
is the cloud compressed by the air into heavier drops than it can support, and 
that these frozen make the hail Pestilence is produced from the uir, cither 
hy e.\ces3 of dryness, or ot heat, or of wet •’ The tides of the ocean follow the 
moon, as if they were drawn backwards hy its aspiration, and poured back on 
Its impulse being witlidrawn 'I'lio earlli is surrounded by the waters, it is a 
globe. Hence we see the norlliern stars but not the southern, because the 
globoiiB figure of the earth intercepts them ' The volcano of Etna was the 
eflect of fire and wind acting in the hollow sulphnrcons and biUmiiiious earth 
of .Sicily, and the barking dogs ol .Scylla were but tlio roaring of tlie waves in 
the wliirlpools, which seamen bear ’ He bad remarked the sparkling of'ltio 
sea on a nigbt upon the oars, and lliouglil it was followed by a tempest. So 
llie frequent leaping of porpoises from the water bad caught his notice, and be 
connected it vv ilh the rise of w ind, and the clearing of the sky « I le remarks, 
in another work, that sailors poured oil on the sea to moke it more transparent.’* 
He describes fully his ideas on the influence of the moon on llie tides, and 
Intimates that it also aflects the air ' He sjieaks again of the roiindncss of the 
earth like a ball, and ascribes the inequality of days and nights to this globular 

Dc Rcr Nat. p 6. * Ibid, p 28, 30, 31, ** Ibid. p. 38. 

• Ibid, p 39, 41), 43. 'Ibid p 49 

* Ibid p 37 Ho adds his presages on the weather. “ If the sun arise ppullcd or 
shrouded with a cloud, it will be a rainy day , if red, a clear one, if pair, ternpeatuous ; 
it It aeem concave, so that, sbining jn Ihe cenirc, itciiuts rays to Ihc soulli and nortji, 
tlicrc will be wcl and windy weather; if il fall pale into black clouds, llic north wind 
•a advancing; if the iky be red in the evening, the nest day will be fine, if rod la 
the mnrning, the weather will be alormy, ligblning from Ihe north, and thunder in 
the eaat, imply alorm ; and breezes froni the south, announce heal; if the moon In 
her last quarter look like gold, there wiU be wind; if on the tup of her crescent black 
sputa ap'pear, it will be a rainy month, if in ihc middle, her full moon will be serene.” 
De NsL n. 37 

‘ Dt Teroporum Ratiooe, p.56. ' Ibid. p. 110,115 
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rotundity.) He thinks the Antipodes a fable; but fiom no snperstition, but 
because the ancients had taught that the torrid zone was unmhabitabie and 
impassable. Yet he seems to admit, that between this and the parts about the 
south pole, which he thought was a mass of congelation, there was ^me 
habitable land." It was the probability of human existence in such circum¬ 
stances, not such a local part of the earth, which Bede discredited.' 

For the credit both of Bede and the Anglo-Saxons, I should 
have been glad to have been convinced that the four books De 
Elcmentis Philosophia', printed as his in his works, w'ere actually 
his composition ; for they display- a spirit of investigation, a sound- 
nes.s of philosophical mind, and a quantity^ of just opinions on 
natural philosophy, that would do credit to any ago before that 
of Friar Bacon. But its merit compels us to suspect the possibility 
of its belonging to the eighth century."* 

Their astronomy was such as they could comprehend in the 
Greek and Latin treatises which fell into their hands on this sub¬ 
ject. Rede wuis indefatigable in studying it, and his treatises 
were translated into the Anglo-Saxon, of w hich some MSS. exist 
Ill the Cotton Library. He a[)propriated all the practical results 
and reasonings of tlic Roman world, but did not cultivate the 
mathematical investigations of the Alexandrian Greeks. All the 
studious men apjilicd to it more or less, though many used it for 
astrological supcrstition.s. It was indeed then studied by all men 
of science in two divisions, and that which w'e call astrology, 
the legacy- of the Chaldeans, was for a long time the most po¬ 
pular. It was pel haps on this account, rather than from a lo\c 
of the nobler directions of the science, that our ancient chro¬ 
niclers are usually minute in noticing the eehjiscs which occuried, 
and the comets and mctcor.s which occasionally appeared." 

Their geographical knowledge must have been much im¬ 
proved by Adamnan’s account of liis visit to the Holy Land, 
which Bede abridged; and by the sketch given of general geo¬ 
graphy in Orosius, which Alfred made the property of all his 

J De Temporum Rationc, p 125. 

^ Ibid p. 132. St Audlin had alto denied the Aniipodee, or pertone with their 
ftet below ut, and Iheir beads in the sky, as an incredible Unn^. He thought that 
this p*rt of the jflobe was ciUicr covered with sea, or if dry land, was not innabHcd. 
De Civ. Dei. L. TC. c. 9. 

* There are some tracts printed qs Bede's, which would seem not to be bis. As 
the Mundi Cnnslitutio, in \\hirh he i* hiinself quoted “ Sccundam Bcdam do lempo- 
rihus, Ti. p, 345. And in the Arpnmenla Lunie, Uio calculation is made for the 
year 936,or two hundred years aflcr he lived, p. 197. The Aatrolabiuni, p, 468, coo. 
Uins Arabic names, and the Pro^noslica foretells battles and pesulcnce at Corduba, 
p. 463. 

" The aoUior speaks of Rn^land, p. 333, as if he belonged to it; but be also mea* 
lions the AnUpodes as if he believed their existence, p. 336. Ho also says that a 
comet is not a star, 333. both these opinions are different from Bede's. 1 have 
since obeerved that Fabricius ascribes it to Gudielmas de Coochis, Bib. Med. p. 502, 
s Norman who lived in the reign of Henry II. 

* Even Bede says, the comet porteniiB “ change of kiogdocns, or pcistilcncf. or 
wars, or tempest, or drought.'' De Nat Rer. p. 30. 
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countrymen, by his translation and masterly additions. The 
eight hides of land given by his namesake for a MS. of cos- 
mographical treatises,® of wonderful workmanship, may liave 
bedn conceded rather to the beauty of the MS. than to its contents. 
But, notwithstanding these helps, the most incorrect and absurd 
notions seem to have prevailed among our ancestors concerning 
the other parts of the globe, if we may judge from the MS. trea¬ 
tises on this subject which they took the trouble to adorn with 
drawings, and sometimes to translate. Two of these are in the 
Cotton Library, and a short notice of their contents may not be 
uninteresting as a specimen of their geographical and physical 
knowledge. 

The MS. Tib. B contains u topograplncal description of some eastern 
regions, in Ijitin and Sa.\on. From this we learn there is a place in the way 
to the Red Sen, which contains red hens, and that if any man touches them, 
Ins hand and all his body are burnt immetliately • also, that pepper is guarded 
by serpents, which are driven away by fire, and this makes the pepper black. 
We read of people with dogs’ heads, boars’ tusks, and horses’ manes, and 
breatl^g flames. Also of ants as big as dogs, with feet like grashoppers, 
black These creatures dig gold for fifteen days, hfen go with 
camels, and their young ones, to fetch it, which the ants permit, on, 
h^ing the liberty to eat the youqg camels'’ 

The same learned work informed our ancestors that there was a white 
human race fifteen feet high, with two faces on one head, long nose, and 
black hair, who in the lime of parturition, went to India to lie in. Other 
men had thighs twelve feel long, and breasts seven feet high. They were 
cannibals. There was another sort of mankind with no heads, who had eyes 
and mouths in their breasts. They were eight feet tall and eight feet broad. 
Other men had eyes which shone like a lamp in a dark night. In the ocean 
there was a soft-voiced race, who were human to the navel, hut all below 
were the linib.s of an ass These fables even came so near as (iaul ; for it 
tells n.H that in l.iconio, in Gaul, there were men of three colours, with heads 
like lions, and mouths like the sails of a windmill They were twenty feet 
loll They rqn away, and sweat blood, but were thought to be men I,e^ us 
however, in justice to our ancestors, recollect that most of these fables are 
gravely recorded by I’liny. The Anglo-Saxons were, therefore, not more 
credulous or uninformed than the Roman population 

The de.scriptions ol foreign ladies were not very gallant. It is stated that 
near Babylon tliere were women with beards to their breasts. They were 
clothed in horses’ bides, and were great hunters, but they used tigers and 
leopards instead of dogs Other women had boars’ tushes, liair to their 
heels, and a cow's tail. They were thirteen feel high They had a beautiful 
body, as white as marble, but they bad camels’ feet Black men living on 
burning mountains, trees bearing precious stones; and a golden vineyard 
"hich had berries one hundred and fifty feet long, which produced jewels, 
gryphons, phmnixes, and beasts with asses’ ears, sheeps’ wool, and birds’ feet, 
are among the other wonders which mstructed our ancestors. The accounts 
in the MS Vilellius, A 15, rival the phenomena just recited, with others as 
credible, and arc also illustrated with drawings. 

■’ Bcdc, 2D9. 

’’ This was probably a popular notion i for it ia said, among their prognostics, 
that iT ihe sun shine on Ihe Iburth dav, tlw camels will bring much gold from Ihs 
*<>U. who keep ihg gold hoards. MSS CCC. Cant Want. 110. 

VOL. II. 37 
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We cannot now get at the national opinions of the Anglo- 
Saxons on physical subjects in any other way than by observing 
what things they thought worthy to be committed to writing. 
They who could write were among the most informed part of 
the Saxon society, and as their parchment materials were scanty. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that what they employed them¬ 
selves in writing stood high in their estimation. We will add a 
few things which are in Anglo-Saxon in a MS. in the Cotton 
Llbrary^ 

“Istorius said that this world’s length is twelve thousand miles, and its 
breadth eix thousand three hundred, besides the islands. There are thirty-four 
kinds of snakes on the earth; thirty-six kinds of fish, and fifly-two kinds of 
flying fowls. The name of the city to which the sun goes up is called Jaiaca 
the city where it sets is Jainta. Asguges, the magician, said that the sun 
was of burning stone. The sun is rod in the first part of the morning, be¬ 
cause he comes out of the sea, he is red in the evening, because he look- 
over hell. The sun is bigger than the earth, and hence he is hot in every 
country. The sun shines at night in three places; first in Leviathan the 
whale’s inside. He shines next in hell, and afterwards on the islands named 
Glith, and there the souls ol holy men remain till doomsday. Neither the 
sun nor the moon shines on the Red Sea, nor does the wind blow upon it ’ 
Some excellent moral and prudential maxims follow in the MS a 

The Anglo-Saxon schohirs, though ticfeclive in actual know¬ 
ledge, had just conceptions of tlic objects of philosophy. Tims 
Alcum defines it to be the research into natural things, and the 
knowledge of divmc and human affairs. lie distincnishcs it inli' 
knowledge and opinion. He describes it to be knowledge, when 
a thing IS perceived with certainly, as that an eclijisc of the sun 
IS caused by the intervention of the moon ; but that it is onl\ 
ojiiiiion when it is uncertain, as the inagiiitude of heaven oi tlie 
depth of the earth.'' 

lie divides philoso])hy in three branches ; physic.s, ethics, and 
logic. But in lus further considerations he exhibits not so miicli 
the deficiencies of the Anglo-Saxon mind, as the imperfect stale 
of the knowledge which former limes had handed down to it 
lor all the subjects which he comjinsos in jihysics are : arilhinctie. 
gconiotry, music, and astronomy. That extensive field of science 
to which we now almost exclusively ajiply the name of physics, 
natural jihilusotihy, had not Ixicn discovered or attended to by 
the Greeks and Romans; and still less chcmi.stry, mineralogy, 
and the analogous sciences. The Anglo-Saxon scholars formed 
themselves chiefly on the Roman wnters, and m general did not 
go beyond them. Alcuin gives us another train of definitions in 
physics. 

“Physic is nature, physics is natural- il discusses the nature and contem¬ 
plation of all things. From physica proceed arithmetic, astronomy, astrology, 
inecbanica, medicine, geometry, and music. 


-v MS, Cot, Lib. Jalins, A. 9. 


' Ale Dislectica, p. 1356. 
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Aritbcnetic is the science of numbers. 

Astronomy is the law of the stars, by which they rise and set. 

Astrology is the reason, and nature, and power of the stars, and the conver¬ 
sion of the heavens. 

Mechanics is the first skilfulnees of the art of working m metals, wood, and 
stones. 

Medicine is the knowledge of remedies discovered for the temperament and 
health of the body. 

Geometry is the science of measuring spaces, and the magnitude of bodies. 
Music is the division of sounds, the varieties of the voice, and the modula¬ 
tion of binguig.’” 

It IS amusing to observe, in the absence of solid knowledge, on 
what elaborate trifling the Anglo-Saxons sometimes employed 
tliemscKcs. The following is a dialogue of Alcuin, with prince 
Pejiin, llie son of Cliarlemagnc. It is the scholar who questions. 

“ What IS a letter’—The keeper of history. 

What IS a word ’—The betrayer of the mind. 

What produces words’—The tongue. 

What IS the longue’—The scourge of the air. 

W’hat IS air ’—The preserver of life. 

What IS life ’—The gladness of the blessed ; the sorrow of the wretched; 
the expectation of death. 

What IS death’—The inevitable event; the uncertain pilgrimage; the 
tears of the living, the confirmation of our testament; the thiefof man. 

VVliat IS man ’ —The slave of death ; a transient traveller; a local guest. 
What 18 man like ’—An apple. 

How IS man placed ’—As a lamp in the wind. 

Where is he placed ’—Between six walls. 

What’—.Above, below, before, behind, on the right, and on the left 
How many companions has he ’—Four. 

Whom '—Heat, cold, dryness, wet. 

In hn w many ways is he changeable’—Six. 

\\ Inch are they ’—Hunger, fulness, rest, labour; watchings and sleep. 
What Is sleep '—The image of death. 

What IS man’s liberty ’—Innocence. 

Wliat IS the bead’—The crown of the body. 

bat IS the body ’—The home of the mind. 

W bat are the hairs’—The garments of the head. 

What IS the beard’—The discrimination of sex; the honour of age. 

W’hat IS the brain ’—The preserver of the memory. 

W hat are ilie eyes ’—The leaders of the body , vessels of light, the index 
ot the mind. 

VVliat are the ears’—The collators of sounds. 

W’liat 18 the forehead ’—The image of the mind. 

W'hat is the mouth’—The nourisher of the body 
VVhat are the teeth ’—The millstones of our food. 

V\ hat are the lips 1—The doors of the mouth. 

W'hat IS the throat ’—The devourer of the food 
VVhat are the hands’—The workmen of the body. 

VV bat 18 the heart’—The receptacle of life. 

What IS the liver’—The keeper of our heat. 

What IS the spleen ’—The source of laughter and mirth. 

W bat are the bones ’—The strength of the body 


■ Alb. Op. p 1353. 
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What are the thighs''—The capitals of our pillars. 

What are the legs'”—The pillars of the body. 

What are the feetl—Our movable foundation. 

What 18 blood 1 —The moisture of the veins, the aliment of life. • 
What are the veins'—The fountains of flesh. 

What 18 heaven ’—A rotatory sphere. 

What 18 light’—The face of all things. 

What 18 day'—The incitement of labour. 

What IS the sunl—The splendour of the world; the beauty of heaven; the 
grace of nature; the honour of day; the distributor of the hours. 

What 18 the moon'—The eye of night, the giver of dew , the prophetess of 
the weather. 

Whatsre the stars'—The paintings of the summit ol nature, the seaman’s 
pilots; the ornaments of night. 

What IS ram '—The earth’s conception ; the mother of com. 

What IS a cloud ’—The night of day , the labour of the eyes. 

What 18 wind'—The perturbation of air; the moving principle of water, 
the dryer of earth 

What IS the earth 1 —The mother of the growing, the nurse of the living, 
the storehouse of life, the devourer of all things 
What IS the sea'—The path of audacity, the boundary of the earth ; the 
divider of regions; the receptacle of the rivers , the fountain of showers, the 
refuge in danger, the favourer of pleasure.®. 

VV'hat are rivers’—Motion never ceasing, the refection of the sun, the 
irrigators of the earth. 

What IS water 1 —The ally of life, the washer of filth. 

What IS fire'—Excess of heat, the nourislier of the new-born; tlie matu- 
rcr of fruits. 

What 18 cold'—The ague of the limbs 

What IS frost'—'J’he persecutor of herbs, the destroyer of leaves, the 
fetter of the earth, the source of the waters. 

What IS snow'—Dry water. 

What IS winter'—The hani'-hmcnt of summer 

What 18 spring ’—The painter of the earth 

What la summer '—The re-clothiiig of earth, Uie ripener of corn. 

What 18 autumn’—The granary of the year. 

What IS the year ’—The chariot of the world. 

What doc 8 It carry'—Night and day , cold and lieaL 
Who are its driiers '—The sun and moon. 

How many are itB palaces'—Twelve 

What IS a ship'—A wandering house, a perpetual inn, a traveller without 
footsteps, the neighbour of the sands. 

What 18 the sand ’—The wall of the earth. 

What makes bitter things sweet'—nurigcr. 

Wlial makes men never weary '—Gam 
What gives sleep to the watching'—Hope 

What 18 a wonder ?—1 saw a man standing, a dead man walking who never 
existed. 

How could this be'—An image in water. 

An unknown person, without tongue or voice, spoke to me, who never ex¬ 
isted before, nor has existed since, nor ever will be again . and whom I neither 
heard nor knew ’—It was jour dream. 

I saw the dead produce the living, and by the breath of the living the dead 
were consumed ’—From Uie friction of trees fire was produced, which con¬ 
sumed 

t Raw fire pause in the water uneilinguished ’—From flmL 
Who la that whom you cannot aee imless you shut your eyes'—He who 
sneeiei will show bim to you 
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1 raw a man with eight in hi* hand, he took away aeven, and six remained ? 
—School-boya know this. 

Who IS he that will nee higher if you take away his head I—Look at your 
bed and you will find him there. 

1 saw a flying woman with an iron beak, a wooden body, and a feathered 
tail, carrying death I —She is a companion of soldiers. 

What IS that which is, and is not ?—Nothing. 

How can a thing be, yet not exist?—In name and not lU ftct. 

What IS a silent messenger’—That which I hold m my band. 

What 18 that’—.My letter.”' 

The astronomical opinions which they had imbibed from their 
classical masters were probably as good as their btxiks could 
supply, or their scholars understand. Elfric has transmitted to 
us, out of Alcum, their actpiirod opinions on the motions of the 
heavens, which may l)c thus translated: 

“ The earth consists of four creatures, or elements; fire, air, water,and earth. 
The nature of fire is hot and dry ; of air, warm and wet, of water, cold and wet, 
of earth, cold and dry Heaven is of the nature of fire, and it is always turning 
the stars Foreign w rilers liave said that it would fall, on account of its swift¬ 
ness, if the seven wandering stars (dweligendan steorran) did not resist its 
course The stars of heaven are always turning round the earth from east to 
west, and strive against the seven wandering stars. These are called erring or 
wandering slars, (dweligendo or worigende,) not because of any error, but 
because each of them goeth on its own course, 8ometim(>8 above, sometimes 
below, and are not last m the firmament ol heaven, as the otherstars are. The 
farthest the heathen calls Saturnua; lie fulfilleth his course in thirty years. 
The one beneath Saturn they call Jove, and he fulfilleth his course in twelve 
tears- The third, that goelli beneath Jove, they call Mars; and he fulfilleth 
)iH course in two years The fourth is the Sun; she fulfilleth her course in 
twelve months, that is, three hundred and sixty-five days. The fifth is called 
Venus; he tulfillclh his course in tliree hundred and sixty-eiglit days. The 
sixth 18 Mercury, groat and bright; be iiilfilleth his course in three hundred 
ind twenty-nine days The seventh is the Moon, the lowest of all the slars 
he tulfillclh his course in twenty-seven dajs and eight lifsirs. These seven 
stars move to the cast, in opposition to the heavens, and arc stronger <than 
they are.”“ 

It would be absurd to talk about their chemistry, as they had 
iiono; but their methods of preparing gold for tlieir gold writing 
may lie mentioned, as they were in fact .so many clicmical ex- 
l>eiiinenis. 

One method. “ File gold very finely, put it in a mortar, and add the sharp¬ 
est \ inegar, rub it till it becomes black, and then pour it out Put to it some 
sailor nitre, and so it will dissolve, you may write with it, and Uiiia all 
tlie inetaJs may be dissolvod ” 

The gold letters of the Anglo-Saxon MSS. are on a while em¬ 
bossment, which is probably a calcareou.s preparation. Modern 
gilding IS made on an oil size of yellow ochre, or on a water si/** 
•’f gypsum, or white oxide of lead, or onsimdar subslances. For 

' AltvOp p. I.M5-I39a. 

'' Life* uf U>c S*jnt#, MS. Cutl Juiias, E. 7. 

37* 
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gilding on paper or parchment, gold powder is now used as much 
as leaf gold. Our ancestors used both occasionally. 

Another method of ancient chrysography . “ Melt some lead, and frequepjly 
inimcrge it in cold water. Melt gold, and pour that into the same water, and 
It will MCome brittle. Then rub the gold filings carefully with quicksilver, 
and purge it carefully while it is liquid. Before you write, dtp the pen in 
liquid alum, which is best purified by salt and vinegar.” 

Another method: 

“ Take thin plates of gold and silver, rub them in a mortar with Greek salt 
or nitre till it disappears. Pour on water and repeat iL Then add salt, and 
so wash It. When the gold remains even, add a moderate portion of the 
flowers of copper and bullock’s gall, rub them together, and write and burnish 
the letters." 

Other methods arc mentioned, by which even marble and glass 
might be gilt. These descriptions aie taken by Muraton from a 
My. of the ninth century, which contains many other curious re¬ 
ceipts on this subject. ’ 

They had the art of secret writing, by substituting other letters 
for the five vowels: thus, 

h f k p X 

a c i o u 

The MS. in the Cotton Library gives .several examples of this;'* 

nyp chkr yppjpn pyllkc chkiic co paibpnnp 
pmnkxm knkmkcprxm sxprxm dpmknbktxr 
kn npmknf dk sxmrnk 

Which are, 

nyp chip ppejen pyllicthinc Co pmbpnne 
omnium inimicorum suorum dominabilur. 

In nomine Di summi. 

Among tho disorders which afflicted the Anglo-Saxons, wc find 
instances of the scrofula, the gout, or foot adl; fever, or gedrif: 
paralysis, hemiplegia, ague, dysentery; consumption, or lungs 
adl; convulsions, madness, blindness, disca.sed head, the headacli 
(hcafod-ecc), and tumours in various parts.* But if we consider 
the charms which they had against diseases as evidence of the 
existence of those diseases, then the melancholy catalog uc may 
be increased by the addition of the poccas (pustules), wire eves 
and cars, blcgen and blacan blegono (blains and boils), elfsidenne 
(the nightmare), cyrnla (indurated glands), tooth-cce, aneurisms 


• Tom H. p. 375-383. - Vitclliu.. E. 18. 

» M.linab 985 Bonif 16 M. B. 1 15. D«le, 86. 509. 3 Gtle, 470. Ed- 
diu« 44. ^d«, 372. i». 2.3, 31. Ill 12, IT. 6,924, 936,356. Ingulf, 11 Bede, 297, 
111 11 ; IT. 3 , 10, T. 2.246; 235 it. 19. 
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(wennas et mannes, heortan), and some others.^ The king’s evil 
is mentioned in a letter from Pope Zachary to Boniface* 

Nations in every age and climate have considered diseases to 
be* the inflictions of evil beings, whose power exceeded that of 
man. Adapting their practice to their theory, many have met 
the calamity by methods which were the best adapted, according 
to their system, to remove them ; that is, they attacked spells by 
spells. They opposed charms and exoicisms to what they l>e- 
lieved to be the work of demoniacal incantations. The Anglo- 
Saxons had the same superstitions: their pagan ancestors had 
referred di.seases to such causes ; and, lielieving the principle, 
they resorted to the same remedies. Hence wo have in their 
MSS. a great variety of incantations and exorcisms, against the 
disorders which distressed them. 

When some of their stronger intellects had attained to discredit 
these superstitions, and esjiecially after Christianity opened to 
them a new tram of associations, this system of diseases origi¬ 
nating from evil spint.s, and of their being curable by magical 
phrases, received a fatal blow. It had begun to decline before 
they were enlightened by any just medical knowledge; and the 
consc(|uencc was, that they had nothing to substitute in the stead 
of charms, but the fancies and firotend(*d cxjierience of those who 
arrogated knowledge on the subject. Before men began to take 
up medicine as a piofcssion, the domestic practice of it would of 
course fall on females, who, iii every stage of society, assume the 
kind task (if nursing sickness; and of these, the agc(], ns the most 
ex[K’rienced, would be prefei red. 

But the Anglo-Saxons, .so early as the seventh century, had men 
vho made the scicik c oI medicine a studv, and who [iracti.sed it 
as a [irofession. It is jiroliable that they owed this invaluable 
impro\cment to the Christian cleigy, who not only mtrodpc.ed 
IsMiks Irom Rome, but who, m almost every monasterv, had one 
brother who was consulted as tho physician of the place. We 
liiid jiliysicians freipieiitly mentioned in Bede; and among the 
letters of Boniface there is one from an Anglo-Saxon, desiring 
some books do modicinahbus. He says they had jiicnty of such 
Ixioks in lingland, but that the foreign drawings m tlicm were 
unknown to his countrymen, and dithcult to accjuire.* 

We have a splendid instance of the attention they gave to 
medical knowledge, in the Anglo-Saxon medical Ircati.se described 
by Wanicy, which he stales to have been written aliout the time 
ef Alfred. The first part of it contains eighly-cight remedies 
against various disca.ses; the second part adds sixty-seven more, 
and in the third jiart is .se\cnty-six. .Some lines lictwecn tho 
second and third part stale it to have been possc.«.scd by one Bald, 
and to have been written at his command by Cild. It is |>robably 

' c.1. A 15. COC. Cant Waiiky, IIS. Tit D S8. Wintey, Cat 304, 305. 

* Mag. Bib. Pat vul. tTt p. 115. ■ 16 Mag. Dib. Pat B3. 
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a compilation from the Latin medical writers. Wanley presumes 
that Bald wrote it; but the words imply rather possession than 
authorship.** Their construction is ambiguous. 

We find several Saxon MSS. of medical botany. There is one, 
a translation of the Herbarium of Apuleius, with some good draw¬ 
ings of herbs and flowers, in the Cotton Library. Their remedies 
were usually vegetable medicines.' 

We have a few hints of their surgical attentions, but they seem 
not to have exceeded those common operations which every peo¬ 
ple, a little removed from barbarism, cannot fail to know and 
to use. 

We read of a skull fractured by a fall from a horse, which the 
surgeon closed and bound up ;•* of a man whose legs and arms 
were broken by a fall, which the surgeons cured by tight ligatures ;*• 
and of a diseased head, in the treatment of which the medical 
attendants were successful.*' But we find many cases in which 
their efforts were unavailing: thus m an instance of a great sw'ell- 
ing on the eyelid, which grew daily, and threatened the loss of 
the sight, the surgeons exhausted their skill to no purpose, and 
declared that it must be cut ofT.^ In a case of a great swelling, 
with burning heat, on the neck, where the necklace came, it was 
laid open to let out the noxious mattei ; this treatment gave the 
patient ease foi two days, but on the third the pains returned, and 
she died.** Another person had his knee swelled, and the muscles 
of his leg drawn up till it became a contracted limb. Medical 
aid is said to have been in vain, till an angel advised wheat flour 
to be boiled in milk, and the limb to be poulticed with it, applied 
while warm.' To recover hi.s frozen feet, a [torson put them into 
the bowels of a horse.t' 

Venesection was in use. We read of a man bled in the arm. 
The operation seems to have been done unskilfully, for a great 
pain came on while bleeding, and the arm swelled very much.*' 
Their lancet was called mder-seax, or vcin-kmfe. But their prac¬ 
tice of phlebotomy was governed by the most mischievous suiier- 
stition; it was not used when c\ix!dicncy required, but when their 
superstitions permitted. They marked the seasons and the days 
on which they believed that bleeding would be fatal. Even 
Theodore, the monk, to whom they owed so much of their litera¬ 
ture, added to llieir follies on this subject, by imparting the notion 
Uiat it was dangerous to bleed when the light of the moon and 
the tides were increasing.' According to the rules laid down m 
an Anglo-Saxon MS., the second, third, fiAh, sixth, ninth, eleventh, 
fifteenth, seventeenth, and twentieth days of the month were bad 

^ Bald hftbet hunc Hbram Citd qaem eon»cribcr« jotiiL WaoI. Cat 1^. 

« Ma CMt Viiel. 0 . 3. Bede, v. c. 6. • Eddiaa, p; $3. 

^ Bede, T. ‘3 f fbid iv 3^. k Ibid. p. 19 

J Maiin«b.d01. ^ 

’ Ibid V 3. 
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days for bleeding. On the tenth, thirteenth, nineteenth, twenty- 
first, twenty-third, twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and 
twenty-eighth days, it was hurtful to bleed, except during certain 
hours of the days. The rest of the monih was proper for phle- 
bolomy.*" They had their tales to support their credulity. Thus 
we read of “ sum lasce, or a physician, who let his horse blood on 
one of these days, and it lay soon dead.”" 

We will add, as a specimen of ihcir medical charms, their 
incantation to cure a fever. 

“In nomine dm nri Ihu Xpi tera tera tera teslis contera taberna irise ges 
mande leis bois cia andies inandies moab leblcbesDns ds adjutorsit illi ill eax 
filiax arlifex am 

Two of ilicir medicines may be added, one for the cure of 
consumption, the other for tlic gout. 

With lungen adle—“Take hwite hare hunan (white horehound) and ysypo 
(hyssop) and rudaii (rue) and galluc (sowbread.) and brysewyrt, and brunwyrt 
(brown wort,) and wude merce (parsley,) and grundeswyliun (groundsel,) of 
each twenty pennyweights, and take one seslerf full of old ale, and seethe the 
herbs till the liquor be half boiled away Drink every day fastmg a neap-full 
cold, and m the evening as much warm ” 

With fot adle (the gout) —“ Take the herb datulua or litulosa, which we 
call greata crauleac (tuberose isis ) Take the heads of it, and dry them very 
much, and take thereof u pennyweight and a half, and the pear-tree and 
roman bark, and cummin, and a fourth part of laurel-berries, and of the other 
herbs bait a pennyweight of each, and six pepper-corns, and grind alf to dust, 
and put two egg-shells full of wine. This is true leechcraft. Give it to the 
mail to drink till he be w ell "a 

" .'MS Colt Lib Tiber. A. 3. " Ibid. 126 » Ibid. 125. 

>’ The quanlily of a aciilcr appear*, Trom the foll^Oing curioui hit of Anglo- 
Saxon weighu and measureSf to liavc been fifteen pinte • 

Punb clep jcpilich xii penejum lacppc chonne punb 
yteepep. 

Punb ealoch jepihth vi penejum mape choS punb pae- 
epep 

Punb pinep jepihch xv penejum mope chon 1 punb 
p*cpep 

Punb hunijep jepihch xxxiv penejum mope chon punb 
pwepep. 

Punb bucepan jepihch Ixxx penejum lacppc chon punb 

ptccpep. 

Punb beopep jepihch xxii penejum Ijcppc chon punb 
patepep. 

Punb melopep jepihch cxv penejum scfpe chofi punb 
patepep. 

Punb beana jepihch Iv penejum laeppe chon punb pae- 

'per- 

Anb XV punb pa:cpep jach co Sepcpc. 

Saiun MS. «p. Waotey C«u p. 179. 


’ MS. Coa Ijb. Viteli c. 3. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The Anglo-Saxon Metaphysics. 

The three men of letters among the Anglo-Saxons who handled 
any branch of the metaphysical subjects, besides Alfred, were 
Bede, Alcuin, and Joannes Erigena. 

It IS m the tract on substances that Bede’s metaphysical ten¬ 
dencies appear. 

He compares the three inseparable essences of the Trinity to the circularity, 
light, and heal of the sun The globular body of the sun never leaves the 
heavens, but its light, which he compares to the Filial Personality, and its 
heat, which he applies to the Spiritual Essence, descend to earth, and diffuse 
themselves everywhere, animating the mind, and pervading and softening 
the heart. Yet, although universally present, light seems never to quit the 
sun, for there we always behold it, and heat is its unceasing companion. As 
circles have neither beginning nor end, such is the Deity. Nothing is above, 
nothing IS below, nothing is beyond him, no term concludes him, no time 
conhnes him.* 

He pursues the same analogies in other parts of nature. In water he traces 
the spring, its flowing river, and terminating lake. They differ in form, but 
are one in substance, and are always inseparable. No river can flow without 
Its spring, and must issue into some collecting locality.’’ 

In his treatise on the soul, Alcuin, in a short but rational cssav, 
discusses its faculties and nature. A few selections may interest: 

He distinguishes in it a threefold nature’ the appetitive, the rational, and 
the irascible. Two of these we have in common with animals, but man alone 
reasons, counsels, and excels m intelligence The rational faculty should 
govern the others . its virtues are, prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude ; 
and if these be made perfect by benevolence, they bring the soul near to the 
Divine nature ' 

“The memory, the will, and the intelligence, are all distinct, yet one. 
Though each be separate, they arc perfectly united I perceive that I per¬ 
ceive, will, and remember; 1 will to remember, perceive, and will; and I 
remember that I have willed, perceived, and recollected.'* 

* Bade do Sub«t vol ii, p. 304-306 

Ibid p 307 Hie view of nature it not unplcaaing. “ Obaerve how all things 
are made to suit, end are governed boat by cold; cold by heal; day by night; and 
winter by aummor. See how the heavens end the earth are respectively adorned 
the heavens by the sun, the moan, and stars, the earth by its beautiful flowers, and 
its herbs, trees, and fruiU From ibcse mankind derive all their food, their lovely 
jewels; the various pictures so drlecUbly woven in their hangings and valuable 
oloths; their variegat^ colours; the sweet melody of strings and organs; the splen¬ 
dour of gold and silver, and the other metals; the plessant streams of water, so 
necessary to bring ships, and ogiute our mills; the fragrant aroma of myrrh; and, 
loitly, the interesting countenance peculiar to the human form.” Bede do Subst. 
voL II. p. 30(1 

' Aliiini Opera, p. 770 a Ibid p- 773. 
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“ We may remark the wonderful swiftnesa of the soul m forming' things 
which It has perceived by the senses. From these, as from certain messengers, 
It forms figures in itself, with inexpressible celerity, of whatever it has per¬ 
ceived of sensible things; and it lays up these forms m the treasury of its 
memory. 

“Thus, he who has seen Rome firares Rome in his mind, and its form; 
and when he shall hear the name of Rome, or remember it, immediately the 
animus of it will occur to the memory, where its form lies concealed. The 
soul there recognises it, where it had hidden it 

“It IS yet more wonderful, that if unknown things be read or heard of by 
the ears of the soul, it immediately forms a figure of the unknown thing; as 
of Jerusalem. When seen it may be very different from the figure of our 
fancy but whatever the soul has seen in other cities that are known to it, it 
imagines may be in Jerusalem. From known species it images the unknown. 
It does not fancy walls, houses, and streets in a man; nor the limbs of a man 
in a city, but buildings, as are usual in cities. So in every thing. The mind 
from the kuown forms the unknown. 

“ While 1 think of Jerusalem, I cannot, at that moment, tliink of Rome; or 
when I think of any other single thing, I cannot then think of many ; but that 
thing only is present to my mind which I deliberate upon, till, sooner or later, 
this departs and another occurs. 

“ Tins lively and heavenly faculty, which is called mens, or animus, is of 
such great mobility that it does not even rest in sleep. In a moment, if it 
chooses. It surveys heaven; it flies over the sea, and wanders through regions 
and cities It places m its sight, by thinking, all things that it likes, however 
far removed ' 

“ The mind or soul, is the intellectual spirit, always in motion, always living, 
and capable of willing both good and evil By the benignity of its Creator it 
IS ennobled with freewill. Created to rule the movements of the flesh, it is 
invisible, incorporeal, without weight or colour ; circumscribed, yet entire in 
every member of its flesh It is now afflicted with the cares, and grieved 
with the pains of tiie body, now it sports with joy, now thinks of known 
things, and now seeks to explore those which arc unknown. It wills some 
things , It does not will others. Love is natural to it. 

“ It IS calletl by various names the njuI, while it vivifies, thV; spirit, when 
It contemplates, seiisibility, wtiile it feels, the mind, when it knows, the 
intellect, when It underslands; the reason, while it discriminates, the will, 
when It consents, the memory, when it remembers , hut llicsc are not ifs dis¬ 
tinct in subslance os in names: they are but one soul Virtue is its beauty; 
vice Us deformity. It is often so aflected by some object of knowledge, that, 
though Its ines be open, it sees not the things before it, nor hears a sounding 
voice, nor teels a touching body 

“ As to what the soul is, nothing belter occurs to us to say than that it is 
die spirit of life , but not of that kind of life •• Inch is in cattle, which is without 
a rational mind. The beauty and ornament of the human soul is the study of 
wisdom. What is more blessed to the soul than to love the Supreme Good, 
which IB God V What is happier to it than to prepare itself to be worthy of 
everlasting beatitude, knowing itself most truly to be immortal 

But the most metaphysical treatise that appeared among the 
Anglo-Saxons was the elaborate work, or dialogue, of Joannes 
i^otus, or Erigena, the friend of Alfred and ( 'haricmagne, on 
nature and its distmctioms. It emulates the subiimest researches 
el the Grecians. It is too long to be analyzed; but a few extracts 


Albmi Opera, p. 773 - 775 . 


' Ib«l.p.776-77a 
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from its commencement may be acceptable, to show his style of 
thought and expression: 

“ Natare may be divided into that which creates, and is not created: that 
which is created, and creates; that which is created, and does not create, and 
that which neither creates nor is created.' 

“ The essences (or what, from Aristotle, in those days they called the sub¬ 
stance) of all vis-ible or invisible creatures cannot be comprehended by the 
intellect, but whatever is perceived m every thing, or by the corporeal sense, 
is nothing else but an accident, which is known either by its quality or quan¬ 
tity, form, matter, or differences, or by its place or time Not what it is, but 
how it 18. 

“ The first order of being is the Deity: He is the essence of all things. 

“The second begins from the most exalted, intellectual virtue nearest about 
the Deity, and descends from the sublimest angel to the lowest part of the 
rational and irrational creation The three superior orders are, 1 st, The 
Cherubim, Seraphim, and Thrones The 2 d, The Virtues, Powers, and 
Dominations. The 3 d, The Principalities, Archangels, and Angels. 

" The cause of all things is far removed from those which have been created 
by it Hence the reasons of created things, that are eternally and unchange¬ 
ably m It, must be also wholly removed from their subjects, 

“In the angelic intellects there are certain theophanies of these reasons, 
that IS, certain comprehensible, divine apparitions of the intellectual nature 
The divine essence is fully comprehensible by no intelligent creature. 

“Angels see not the causes thcm.selves of things which subsist in the Di¬ 
vine essence, but certain divine apparitions, or theophanies, of the eternal 
causes whose images they are In this manner angels always behold God 
So the just in this life, while in the extremity of death, and m the future, will 
see him as the angels do. 

“ Wo do not see him by Himself, because angels do not This is not possi¬ 
ble to any creature But we shall contemplate the theophanies which he 
shall make upon us, each according to the height of his sanctity and wisdom.”** 


CHAPTER IX. 

The Arts of the Anglo-Saxons. 

TiiF. art of music has Iwen .as universal as poetry ; but, like ' 
jKietry, has everywhere existed in ditl'crcnt degrcc.s of refinement 
Among rude nations, it is in :i rude and noisy slate; among the 
more civili/cd, it has attained all the excellence winch science, 
taste, feeling, and delicate organization can give. 

We derive the greatest yiortion of our most interesting music 
from harmony of parts; and we attain all the variety of expres¬ 
sion and scientific combination which are familiar to us, by the 
happy use of our musical noiation. The ancients were deficient 


• Join. Erig. do Diviuone Nature, p. 1. 


* Ibid. p. 1-4. 
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in both these respects: it has not been ascertained that they had 
harmony of parts, and therefore all their instruments and voices 
were in unison; and so miserabll was their notation, that it has 
b^n contended by the learned, with every appearance of truth, 
that they had no other method of marking time than by the quan¬ 
tity of the syllables of the words placed over the notes. Saint 
Jerome might therefore well say on music, “ Unless they are 
retained by the memory, sounds perish, because they cannot be 
written.”* 

The ancients, so late as the days of Cassiodorus, or the sixth 
century, used three sorts of musical instruments, which he calls 
tlic [xircnssionalia, the tcnsibilia, and the inflatila. The percus- 
sionalia were silver or brazen dishes, or such things as, when 
struck with some force, yielded a sweet ringing. The tcnsibilia 
he dcscrilxis to have consisted of chords, tied with art, which, on 
being struck with a plectrum, soothed the car with a dehghtful 
sound, as the various kinds of cytliara*. The inflatila were wind- 
instruments, as tubtc, calami, organa, panduria, and such like.’’ 

The Anglo-Saxons had the instruments of chords, and wind- 
instruments. 

In the drawings on their MSS. w'c sec the horn, trumpet, 
flute, and harp, and a kind of lyre of four strings, struck by a 
plectrum. 

In one MS. we see a musician striking the four-stringed lyre, 
while another is accompanying him with two flutes, into which 
he is blowing at the same time.' 

In the MSS. which exhibit David and three musicians plav'ing 
together, David has a harp of eleven strings, which he holds with 
his left hand while he pl.ays with his right fingers; another is 
p aymg on a violin or guitar of four strings with a bow; another 
blow-s a .short trumpet, supported in the middle by a pole, while 
another blows a curved horn.'* This was probably the repre¬ 
sentation of an Anglo-Saxon concert 

The chord-instrument like a violin was perhaps that to which 
K of Bede alludes, when he expresses how delighted he 

should be to have “ a player who could play on the cyihara, 
which we call rotta”* 

f^f die harp, B^je mentions, that in all festive companies it 
was handed round, that every one might sing in turn.' It must 
have therefore been in very common use. 

Dunstan is also described by his biographer to have carried 


Jerom. ad l^d. de Mot. liiatr.~-Oijido, b/ hia inreotion of oof cnttioal oota- 
WO®. remoTed UiU complaint 

4 ^ JP* ‘ MS. Cot Cteop. C. 8 

* M& CoiL Tib. C. 6. 

• 15 Maj. Bib. p. 88. Snorre caDt the moaiciana in the court of an aaeirat kinr 
' bST’i t*^****?’ **"P"*> Gijura, Fidlara." Yo|. Stf«, e. «». p. W. 

IlDb IT, C, 

VOL. II. 
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to a house his cythara with him, “ which in our language we 
call hearpan.”* He hung it against the wall, and one of the 
strings happening to sound untouched, it was esteemed a miracle. 

The organ was m use among the Anglo-Saxons. Cassiodorus 
and Fortunatus mention the word organ as a musical instrument 
but it has been thought to have been a collection of tubes blowed 
into by the human breath. Muratori has contended, that the art 
of making organs like ours was known in the eighth century only 
to the Greeks; that the first organ in Europe was the one sent to 
Pepin from Greece in 750; and that it was in 826 that a 
Venetian priest, who had discovered the secret, brought it into 
France.*" 

A passage wdiich I have observed in Aldhelm’s poem, De 
Laude Virginum, entirely overthrows these theories; for he, who 
died in 70i>, and who never went to Greece, describes them in a 
manner which shows that he w'as acquainted with gi'eat organs 
made on the same principle as our own: 

Maxima miDeniH auscullans organa flabris 
Muiccat auOilum ventoais follibiia isle 
Uuamhbet auratis fulgescanl ca,'tera capais.' 

This is, literally, 

•“ Listening to <he greatest organs with a thousand blasts, the car is soothed 
by the windy bellows, while the rest shines in the gilt chests.” 

Another evidence of the antiquity of organs among the Anglo- 
Saxons has occurred to my observation in the works of Bede, a 
contemporary and survivor of Aldhelin. The jiassage is express, 
and also shows how they were made: 

“ An orgamim is a kind of lower made with various pipes, from which, by 
the blowing of bellows, a most copious sound is issued , and that a becoming 
modulation may accompany this it is furnished with certain wooden longues 
from the interior part, which the master's fingers skilfully repressing, produce 
a grand and also a most sweet melody.”i 

He also dcscrilxis the drum, cymbals, and harp: 

“ The oavM is a tense leatlier, stretched on two cones, (inctas) joined 
together by iheir acute part, which resounds on being struct" 

“The cTHBALd are very small vessels composed from mixed metals, which, 
struck together on the concave side, with skilful modulation, give a most acute 
sound, with delectable coincidence."* 

“ A skilful HASpea, stretching many chords on his harp, tempers them with 
such sharpness and gravity, that the upper suit the lower m melody Some 
having the diflbrence of a eemi-tone, some of one tone, some of two tones. 
Some yield the coosonaocy dtalcsaaron, others the diapente, others the 
diapason. 


I MS. CViop. 

• 13 Mas. at Pat 3. 
‘ Ibid. p. 1061, 10C3. 


* Marat de Art IlaL it p. 357. 
1 Bade, Op. toL viu. p. 1063. 
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Having the harp in bis hand, arranged with suitable strings (chordisV be 
urges some to an acute sound, and others he governs to a graver one. Thus 
be disposes them b; the application of his fingers. He strikes them in what 
manner he pleases, so that each adapted to the others yield the coneonancy 
diapason, which consists of eight strings (chordis). The diapente consists of 
five chordis, and the diatessaron of four.”' 

Bede also mentions “ the minor intervals of the voice.s, which 
sound two tones as one, or a semi-lone; and that the semi-tone 
was used in the liigh-sounding as well as the grand-sounding 
chords.”"* He mentions the organ in another place, with the 
viola" and harp," and reasons much on the action of a bow on a 
tense string; and ho adds these remarks on the cflects of music; 

“ Among all the sciences this is more commendable, courtly, pleasing, 
mirthful and lovely It makes a man liberal, cheerful, courteous, glad, 
amiable, it rouses him to battle, it exhorts him to bear fatigue, ii comforts 
him under labour; it refreshes the disturbed mind, it takes away headaches 
and sorrow, and dispels the depraved humours and the desponding spirit.”!’ 

Diinstan, great in all the knowledge of his day, as well as in 
Ills ainbilioii, IS descniicd to have made an organ of brass jiifies, 
elaborated bv musical measures, and filled with air fiom the 
liellow.s.i The bolls he made have Ik’ou mentioned iK'forc. 
Aliout the same time wo have the descnpiioii of aii organ made 
III the chui'c li at Ramsey ; 

“ The carl devoted thirty fiounds to make the copper pipes of organs, 
winch, reeling w'lth llieir openings in thick order on tlie spiral winding in ihc 
inside, and being struck on feast-days wall the strong blast of bellows, omit a 
sweel melody and a far-resounding peal.”' 

In Otift, Theodore and Adrian, who planted learning among 
tlie .\nglo-.Sa\ons, also mtrodnci.-d into Kent the eci lesiiisticul 
elianling, which (Iregort the tlrcal had much niijiroved. From 
Kenl It was earned into ihe other Eiiglisii cliiiiclies. In (J7H, 
one John came also from Rome, and tuiight in his inona.sterv the 
Roman mode of siiiging, and was directed by the |M)ikj to dilliise 
It amongst the rest of the clergy, and left written directions to 
|>er|Krluate it. Uiidei his auspice.s it liecame a [>o[)ular .study in 
the Saxon monasteries.’ 

We have a pleasing proof of the impressive effect of the sacred 
music of the monks, m the little poem which (.'anutc Ihe (Ireat 
made njvin it. As tlie monareh, with his ijiiecn and courtiers, 
were approaching Ely, the monks were at their devotions. The 
king, attracted by the melody, ordered his rowers to iipproaeh it, 
ami to move gently while he listened to the sounds which came 
floating through the air from the chureh on the high rm-k lieforc 
him. He was so delighted by Ihc effect, that he made a (Micin 


' Bfde, Op. vol. Till p. 1070. 
* Ibid p 408 
' Ibid. 430. 


■ Ibid. • Ibid, p. 417. 

V Ibid p. 417, 418. s3Gki^3M. 

’ .Sc« IT. 2, 18 , V. 93, 
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on the occasion, of which the first stanza only has come down 
to us.* 

There are many ancient MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon times, 
which contain musical notes. 

The musical talents of Alfred and Anlaf have been noticed in 
this history. 

The progress of the Anglo-Saxons in the art of design and 
painting was not very considerable. The talents of their artists 
varied. The numerous coloured drawings of plants to the Herba¬ 
rium of Apuleius have ment for the time; but the animals in the 
same MS. arc indifferent.'* There are also coloured drawings 
of the things fabled to be in the East, in two MSS." The draw¬ 
ings to Casdmon show little skill.* Many MSS. have the deco¬ 
rations of figures; as the Saxon Calendar, the Gospels, Psalters, 
and others.* The account of the stars, from Cicero’s translation 
of Aratus, contains some very elegant images.^ A portrait of 
Dunslan is attempted in one MS.* They all exhibit hard out¬ 
lines. 

Rome, the great fountain of literature, art, and science, to all 
the west of Eurojic, in these barbaric ages, fiiniishcd England 
with her productions in this art. Augustin brought with him 
from Rome a picture of Christ; and Benedict, in 678, impoitcd 
from Rome pictures cif the ^’irgin, and of the twelve Apostles, 
some of the histones in the Evangelists, and some from the sub¬ 
jects in the Apocalypse. These were placed in different parts of 
the church. Jn 685 he obtained new supplies of the giajihic art. 
Bede calls them ])icturos from the Cld and ?s<‘w' Testament, “exe¬ 
cuted with wonderful art and wisdom.” He mentions four of 
these, which were behexed to have a tyjucal concordance. The 
picture of Isaac carrying the w’ood on which he was to lx; sacri¬ 
ficed, was jilaeed near the representation of Christ carrying his 
cross. So the Serpent exalted by Moses was approximated to 
the Crucifixion.* 

Dunstan excelled in this as m the other arts. He is stated to 
have diligently cultivated the art of painting, and to have painted 
for a lady a lobe, winch she afterwards embroidered.'* There is 
a drawing of Christ, with himself kneeling at his feet, of liis own 
|xjrformancc, in the liodlcian Librarv.' 

The Anglo-Saxons were fond of^ beautifying their MS. with 
drawings with ink of various colours, coloured parchment, and 
sometimes witli gilt letters. The Gospels, Nero, D. 4, exhibit a 
splendid instance of these ornaments. The Francotheotisc Gos- 

* Sm bHoiti, p. 348. * Colt. Lib. MSS. Vitel. C. 3. 

’ MS Tib. as. • Com. MSS. • Ibid. 

I MS. C»l. A. 7. Tib, a 5. Nero, D. 4. • MR CUod. A. 3. 

* Bod* Abb. Wer. 995, 397. * M& Cloop. a 13. 

* Miakda, p. 144. 
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pels, Calig. A. 7, are also highly decorated. Many Saxon MSS. 
in the Cotton Library exhibit very expensive, and what in those 
days were thought beautiful illuminations. The art of doing 
these ornaments has been long in disuse; but some of the recipes 
for the materials have been preserved. 

They prepared their parchment by this rale : 

“ Put it under lime, and let it lie for three days: then stretch it, scrape it 
well on both sides, and dry it, and then stain it with the colours you wish.”'* 

To gild their skins, we have these directions: 

“ Take the red skin and carefully pumice it, and temper it in tepid water, 
and pour the water on it till it runs od' limpid. Stretch it afterwards, and 
smooth It diligently with clean wood. When it is dry, take the white of 
eggs, and smear it therewith thoroughly, when it is dry, sponge it with 
water, press it, dry it again, and polish it; then rub it with a clean skin, and 
polish It again, and gild it ’’* 

The receipt', for iheir gold writing have been mentioned in the 
chapter on tncir sciences. 

Of their sculpture and engraving we know little. Their rings 
and ornamented horns, and the jewel of Alfred, found in the isle 
of .A.thclncy,'^ show that they had the ait of engraving on niclals 
and other substances with much neatness ol nicchaincul c.xecu- 
tion, though with little taste or design. 

That the Anglo-!^a\ons had some sort of architecture in u.se 
hctorc they invaded Britain cannot I.k; doubled, if we recollect 
that every other circuinstancc alxiut them attests that they were 
by no means in the state of absolute harharistn. They lived in 
edifices, and worshi|ipcd in tcmjiles raised by llioir own skill. 
The temple which Charlemagne desirojed at Ereslierg, in the 
8ih century, IS described m term' v\lnch nnpl), at least, great¬ 
ness; and if we consult tlieir language, wo shall find that they 
had indigenous cxjircssions concerning then buddings, v\ Inch is 
CMilence tliat the things winch they designate ere in famibar 
usc.s 

The verb, which tlicy commonly used when they sjiokc of 
budding, satisfactorily shows us tiial llieir ancient erections were 
of wood. It IS getymhrian, “ to make of woikI.” Where Bede 
says of any one that he built a monastery or a church, Alfred 
translates it getimhrade. So apjirojiriated was the word to budd¬ 
ing, that even when thev liocame accustomed to stone cdifice.s, 
they still retained it, though, when considered as to its original 

^ Manlori, I. ii p. 3T0. * Ibid, ii. p 376. 

' Sen Hickat's Thenuriu. 

• Their term for window ii nther curioo*: it i« eh-ChjrpI, literally an eye. 
hole. Dr, CUrke wyi of th« poorer •orl of Ruviian town*, *• A window lo vt>ch 
pUce« U a mark of diitinctiony and aeldom *ecn. The hou*c» in funeral hi?c onJr 
amall through which, aa you drire by, you aew a head aluck aa id a pillory 

Thia deacnpiion may expUio the Staoo cli-chypi-” 
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meaning, it then expressed an absurdity; for the Saxon Chroni¬ 
cle says of a person, that he promised to getembrian a church 
of Slone, ^ which literally would imply that he made of wood a 
stone church. Alfred uses it in the same manner. 

The first Saxon churches of our island were all built of wood.' 
The first church in Northumbria was built of wood.J So the one 
of Holy Island.^ The church at Durham was built of split oak, 
and covered with reeds like those of the Scots.^ In Greensted 
church in E.ssex, the most ancient part, the nave or body of 
this church, was entirely composed of the trunks of large oaks 
split, and rough-hewed on both sides. They were set upright 
and close to each other, being let into a sill at the bottom, and a 
plate at the top, where they were fastened with wooden pins. 
“ This,” says Ducarcl, “ wa* the whole of the original church, 
which yet remains entire, though much corroded and worn by 
length of time. It is 29 feel 9 inches long, and 5 feet G inches 
high on the sides, which supported the primitive roof.”* 

Uernains of Roman architecture have been found in various 
parts of England. In Mr. Carter’s Ancient Architecture of Eng¬ 
land, and in the publications of Mr. Lysons, may be seen several 
fragments of a Roman temple and other buildings lately dug up 
at Bath and elsewhere; winch show that our ancestors, when 
they settled in England, had very striking specimens of Rfinian 
architecture before tlnmi, which must have taught them to 
dcsnisc their own rude jierformanccs, and to wish to imitate 
nobler models. 

The circles of stones which are found in Cornwall, Oxford¬ 
shire, and Derbyshire, as well as the similar ones m Westphalia, 
Brunswick, and Alsatia, which Keysler mentions,'” show rather 
the absence than the knowledge of architectural science. They 
arc jilaced by mere strength, without skill; they prove labour 
and caprice, but no art, 

Stonehenge is certainly a jicrformance which exhibits more 
workmanship and contrivance. The stones of the first and third 
circles have tenons which fit to mortises in the stones incumbent- 
Thcy are also shaped, though into mere simple upright stones, 
and the circles they describe have considerable regularity. But 
as It IS far more pnibable that they were raised by the ancient 
Britons than by Anglo-Saxons, they need not be argued upon 
here. 

If the Roman buildings extant in Britain had been insufficient 
to improve the taste, and excite the emulation of the Saxons, yet 
the arrival of the Roman clergy, vshich occurred in the 7th cen¬ 
tury, must have contributed to this effect 

* 8»j[, Chnin. p. 28. ' Beile, iii. 25. 1 Ibid. lU. 4. ‘ Ibid. 

Daoarel'i Anglo-NornMii Anli<)ailic«, p. 100. AoIm), SeptcoL p. 5-10. 
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It is true, that architecture as well as all the arts decbned, 
even at Rome, after the irruption of the barbaric tribes. If is 
however a just opinion of Muratori,” that the arts, whose exercise 
is’necessary to life, could never utterly pensh. To build houses 
for domestic convenience, and places, however rude, for religious 
worship, exacted some contrivance. But there is a great dis¬ 
tinction between the edifices of necessity and those of cultivated 
art. Strong walls, well-covered roofs, and a division of apart¬ 
ments ; whatever simple thought, profuse ej^nse, and great 
labour could produce, appeared in all parts of Europe during the 
barbarian ages: but symmetry and right disposition of ports, the 
plans of elegant convenience, of beauty and tasteful ornament, 
were unknown to Ixith Roman and Saxon architects, from the 
6th century to very recent periods. 

But if the science and practice of Roman and Grecian archi¬ 
tecture declined at Rome, with its political emjarc, and the erec¬ 
tions of barbaric ignorance and barbaric taste appeared instead ; 
the eftect, which we arc to ex[x;ct would result from our ancestors 
liecoming acquainted with the Remap models, was rather a desiic 
for great and striking architecture, than an exact imitation of the 
beauty they admired. (Correct and elegant architecture requires 
that the mind of the designer and the superintendant should be 
cultivated with a jieculiar degree of geometrical science and 
general taste. Masons, capable of executing whatever genius 
may conceive, arc not alone sufficient. Of these there must have 
been no want, m the most barbarous ages of Eurojve. They who 
could raise the stupendous monasteries and cathedrals, w'hich wo 
read of or have seen, could have eijually reared the most elegant 
buildings of ancient art. if an architect had existed who could 
have given tlicir labour and iiigcmiily the rcijuisite direction. A 
Wren or a Vitruvius, was wanted, not able workmen. The dis- 
cijilincd mind and cultured taste, not the manual dexterity. 

The arts ol life arc found to flourish in jiroportion as their 
productions arc valued and required. When the Anglo-Saxons 
Warne converted to Christianity, the) wanli'd monasteries and 
churches. And this demand for architectural ability would 
have produced great perfection in the art, if the state ol the other 
arts and sciences had permitted a due cultiv'ation of genius in 
this; but no .single art can attain ficrfection if every other bo 
neglected, or if general ignorance enfeeble and darken the mind. 
Patronage, therefore, though it called forth whatever mechanical 
lalvour and unlettered mind could fabricate, could not mira¬ 
culously create taste and regular science. The love of sublimity 
i.' more congenial to the rude heroism of infant civilization, and 
therefore our ancient architecture often reached to tlic sublime; 


’’ De Art. lui. L u. p. 3fi3. 
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but while we admire its vastness, its solidity, and its magnificence, 
we smile at its irregularities, its discordancies, and its caprice. 

The chief peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon architecture, of 
which several specimens, though in fragments, exist, are declare'd 
to be a want of uniformity of parts, massy columns, semicircular 
arches, and diagonal mouldings.” Of these the two first are 
common to all the barbaric architecture of Europe. But the 
semicircular arches and diagonal mouldings seem to have been 
more peculiar additions to the Saxon building. 

That the round arches were borrowed from Roman buildings, 
is the prevailing sentiment. It is at least a fact, that the Saxons 
must have seen them among the numerous specimens of the im¬ 
perial architecture which they found in England. 

The universal diagonal ornament, or zigzag moulding, which 
is a very distinguishing trait of the Saxon architecture, is found 
disposed in two ways , one with its point projecting outwards, 
and the other with its [Hunt lying so as to follow the lines which 
circumscribe it, either horizontal, jxupendicular, or circular.^ 

On this single ornament an etymological remark may be ha¬ 
zarded, as It may tend to elumdate its origin. The Saxon word 
used to denote the adorning of a building is gefrmtwian, or fraet- 
wan; and an ornament is fraitew; but i'rmtan signifies to gnaw 
or to eat; and upon our rocollecling that the diagonal ornament 
of Saxon building is an exact imitation of teeth, we can hardly 
refrain from supposing that the ornament was an intended imita¬ 
tion of teeth. Fraitew and frmtwuiig, w'hich they used to signifv' 
ornament, may lie construed fretwork, or tcethwork. The teeth 
which the Saxon diagonals represent, arc, I believe, marine teeth. 
If so, perhaps they arose from the stringing of teeth ol the large 
sea animals. 

VV'e will mention a few of the ancient Saxon buildings we 
met with, and show how they are described. 

In 627, Paulinus built the first Christian church, in Northumbria, of wood , 
It was afterwards rebuilt on a larger scale, and with stone he also built a 
stone church at Lincoln. His church at York waa not very skilfully crecteil, 
for in less than a century afterwards, Wilfrid found its stony offices half de¬ 
stroyed ; Its roof was permeable to moisture. It had windows of fine linen 
clotti, or latticed wood-work, but no glased casements, and therefore the 
birds flew in and out, and made nests m it’ So Bede says of his church at 
Lincoln, that though the walls were standing, the roof bad fallen down.' 

In 676, Benedict sought cemenlanoa, or masons, to make a church in the 
Roman manner, which he loved. But the Roman manner seems not to ei- 
nresa the Roman soicoce and Uste, but rather a work of stone, and of the 
large ai*e which the Romana used. It was finished m a year after its founda¬ 
tion "• 

At this period, glass-makers were not known among Uie Saxona But 

• Se* Carter's Ancient Arohileetnre. r Ibid. p. 15. 

’ Maiiasb. 143. * Beds, ii. 16. • Ib. p. S95. 
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BeD«dict had heard of them, and he sent to Gaul for some, to make latticed 
windows to the porticoes and cenaculum of the church. From those whom 
he employed, the Saxons learned the art* 
lo the 7th century, Cuthbert built a monastery, which is descnbeiL From 
wall to wall It was of four or five perches. The outside was higher than a 
standing man. The wall was not made of cut stone, or bricks and cement, 
but of unpolished stones and turf, which they had dug from the sjpol. Some 
of the stones four men could hardly lift. The rooft were made of wood and 
clay “ 

As their architectural practice improved, they chose better materials. The 
Firman took from llie church at Durham its thatclied roof, and covered it with 
plates of lead.’ 

About 709, Wilfrid flourished. He, like many others, had travelled to 
Rome, and of course beheld the most valuable specimens of ancient art He 
brought thence some masons and artificers • Though he could not imitate 
these, he sought to improve the efiorts of Ins countrymen. The church of 
Paulinus, at York, he completely repaired. He covered the roof with pure 
lead, he washed its walls from their dirt, and by glass windows (to use lliO 
words of my author) he kept out the birds and rain, and yet admitted light 
At Ripon, he also erected a church with polished stone, adorned with vari¬ 
ous columns and porticoes. At Hexham, he made a similar building. It was 
founded deep, and made of polished stones, with many columns and porticoes, 
adorned with groat length and height of walls. It had many windings, both 
above and below, carried spirally round. It was superior to any edifice on 
tins side of the Alps. In the in.side was a stony pavement, on which a work¬ 
man fell from a scaffold of enormous height* 

In 716, we read of Croyland monastery. The marshy ground would not 
sustain a stony mass The king, therefore, had a vast number of piles of oaJc 
and alders fixed in the ground, and earth was brought in boats, nine miles ofl) 
U) be mingled with the timber and the marsh, to complete the foundation.' 

In 969, a church was built Tlie preceding winter was employed in prepar¬ 
ing the iron and wooden instruments, and all other necessaries. The most 
skilful artificers were then brought Tlie length and breadth of the church 
were measured out deep foundations were laid on account of the neighbour¬ 
ing moisture, and they were strengthened by frequent percussions of the rams. 

bile some workmen carried stones, others made cement and others raised 
both aloft by a machine, with a wheel. Two towers, with Ihcir tops, soon 
rose, of which the smaller was visible on the west in the front of tlie cliiiroh. 
Tbe larger in the middle, with four spires, pressed on four columns, connected 
together by arches passing from one to the other, Uiat they might not sepa¬ 
rate ' 

It IS supposed that many specimens of ancient Saxon architecture yet re¬ 
main , as part of St Peter’s at Oxford, part of St Alban's abbey church, 
TickenccAe church, near Stamford, in Lincolnshire, the porch on the south 
side of Shirebtirn minster, Barfreslon church, in Kent Ilfley church, and 
■ome others. But the works and dehneaiiuns of professional men must be 
consulted on this subject 


‘ BeiJe, p. 295. 

* Malmsb. Iib. iii. 
' Ingulf, p. 4. 


• Ib. p. 243. ' Ib. p. 25. 

■ Eddios, Vita Wilfndi, 59-63. 

• 3 Gale, 393. 
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BOOK X. 


THEIR RELIGION. 


CIIArTER 1. 

Utility and Decline of Saxon Pa^anum, and the Introduction of Christianity 

amonc the Anelo-Saxons —Its general Effect.—Religious Passages in tlie 

Welsh Bards. 

The religion of tliu Saxons, xtliile on the Continent, lias been 
delineated in the Appendix to the first volume of this history. 
With that martial .superstition they came into Biitani. They 
found the island in a jieeuliai state on this imjiressivc subject. In 
many towns and .stations, they met with tomb-stones, altars, and 
other lapidary inscriptions; images, temples, and ptihlic works 
dedicated to scs’eral of the imaginary deities, which Rome, in her 
paganism, and her alhes, had worshipjied. The majority of the 
Britons were professing Chiisliaiiity, and had sent bisliojis to the 
councils on the CVintnient. But the Druidism which yet had its 
regular temples in Bretagne, was lingering on some corncr.s of the 
island, and was .still, by its traditions and mysticisms, materially 
aficcting the minds ol the Bnti.sli bards of that [leriod. Many 
of the remaining poems ol Taliesin, and some passages in those 
of Llywarch Hen, show that mixture of the ancient Driiidical 
feeling with their Christian faith, which evinces that their minds 
were a confused medley of ojiimons and sentiments from both 
sources, and therefore too fantastic to benefit or interest their 
Saxon conquerors, or to care for their improvement. The British 
clergy, ns drawn by one of thein.sclvcs, at that time, were by 
their vices, ignorance, and profligacy, still less qualified than the 
bards to impress the fierce descendants of Odin with cither tlic 
morals or the belief of Christianiiy. 

When we observe the many forms of idolatrous superstitions 
lliat have governed and still interest the human mind in so many 
parts, and for so many ages, and reflect on the vast reasoning 
piwers of man, and on the highly-gifted individuals who have 
lielicved and suppirled such errors and absurdities, we are 
astniHshed at their predominance. But the fact of their long 
prevalence, is evidence that they must be connected with some of 
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the natural tendencies of the human mind, and with some of the 
circumstances of ancient society, and will induce the unprejudiced 
piidosopher to hope that their long-continuing errors have not been 
altogether unuseful. 

Wc may refer the rise and diffusion of the various systems to 
many causes. Accident, caprice, reasoning, imagination, policy, 
hojie, fear, and the love of agitation and enjoyment, liave sug¬ 
gested many rites and notions. Vanity, enthusiasm, craft, and 
selfishness, have given rise to others. But, perhaps, the desire of 
the human heart to have deities like itself, and ns little above 
liuman nature as possible,—and its shrinking from a holy, just, all- 
knowing, and |>erfect God,—and its aversion to have any moral 
governor and legislator, principally led mankind to all their ancient 
])olytheism. Yet the feelings of the sincere votaries, even of 
idolatry, have been always natural, and, though often gross and 
Ignorant, usually well-intentioned. The dread of evil, and the 
cxjiectation of averting it; gratitude for good enjoyed, anxiety at 
tlie vicissitudes of life, and the desire of a protector ; grief under 
jioignant sorrow, and the heart’s craving for a comforter ; regret 
tor faults committed; a sense of imperfection and unworthincss; 
an awl'ul impression of the majesty, as well as the power of the 
invisible Deity; the wish for an intercessor; the bitterness of dis- 
ajijxnntment, and the sentiment of the ultimate insufliciency of the 
riches, pleasures, and ambition of life to satisfy the mature and 
cxiicricnccd mind;—these feelings have, in nil times and places, 
concurred with other nnjiressions to lead mankind to adopt with 
eagerness whatever system of deprecation, adoration, expiation, 
reconcilement, and supplication was most accessible, most hahitnul, 
or most recommended to their attention. It isujion their feelings, 
lather than ujion their reason, that mankind base their lieliet, not 
in leltgion alone, hut in all things which they accredit or uphold; 
and belief will be alwavs greatly coloured by the fancies, state of 
knowledge, exigencies, cultivation, and customs of the day. 

No paganism could, according to the nature of things, have 
subsisted long, or would have bc-cn permitted to subsist, unless 
some temporary utility had acconipunied it. The religion of 
every country being the creature, or the adoption, of its feelings 
and intellect, must correspond with their state and tendencies. 

It must jiartakc of their imperfections, and improve as ihej do. 
But all forms of paganism, though freijucntly at variance widi 
niorality, arc yet the antagonists of atheism, and of its countcqiart, 
a disbelief of the moral goverhment of the Deity. Although 
paganism attaches the fc“clings and opinions to imaginary beings, 
yet It preserves, in the general mind, llie impression of a Divine 
power and providence, interested by human conduct, and super¬ 
intending human concerns; commanding nature, punishing crimes, 
imposing precepts; irresistible yet placable; and on whose distri- 
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bution all the good and evil of life continually depend. It fills 
nature with Deity, though it combines it with phantoms of its 
perverted imagination. It is undoubtedly true that the greatest 
mistakes of reasoning and conduct have been connected with 
idolatry and polytheism. But, with all these evils, they have kept 
both the uncultivated and refined mind of the world from surren¬ 
dering the command of its energies and feelings to the govern¬ 
ment of atheism; and thus have preserved society from that 
dreadful state of selfishness, bloodshed, violence, and profligacy, 
which must have resulted if universal disbelief of a creating arid 
presiding Deity had pervaded it; and which, as far as reasoning 
can extend its foresight, must accompany the universal diffusion 
of a system so disconsolatory. 

But, independently of this general benefit, almost everj' system 
of paganism, if closely examined, will be found to contain some 
valuable principles or feelings that half redeem its follies. The 
lofty theism, and sublime, though wild, traditions of the Norlhmen 
we have already noticed from their Voluspa and Edda. It is 
most probable that in these wo read the sentiments of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers. It would indeed seem that both the British 
Druids and the Saxon Pagans had as high a sense of the Supreme 
Deity as some of the Orphic verses show to have existed in sonic 
of the minds of ancient Greece. I infer this, as to the Britons, 
from the remarkable circumstance that the most ancient British 
bards, and those of the middle ages, w'hatever be the subject of 
their poems, made it their usual custom to begin them with an 
address to the Deity, or to insert some expressions of veneration 
to him, containing not only ideas derived from Chnstianily, but 
often others that are more referable to the notions of their Druidi- 
cal ancestors.* In the Saxon poems that remain, we find, in the 
game spirit, many metaphors and much periphrasis on the Deilv, 
which seem to !« the effusions of their more ancient feelings ; arid 
fragments, or mutations, of some part of their pagan hymns. 


poemt of TiliMin, Moilyr, Gwulchmai, Meilrr tnd Emion hia toot, 
Cynddelw, Llywirch sp Moc, Cainodyn, Dafydd y Coed, Griffilh ab Maredwe and 
otheri, abound with loitancea of tbu poetical piety, of which the followine are eiTcn 
ae apecimona: ^ * 


TiuniN. 

SoToroign of heaven and of every reg 
We knew not 
Who thou wort. 

To God the Defyer: 

To God the Regulator ’ 

The Propliet of Mercy ' 

The Great; the Woodorfal j— 

When thoa faveat prolaoUoa 
Thro’ the wavee 
To the path of Moaea; 

SovarWfvi priacipta of afl caoaaaaairi, 


Thine la ihe country of heaven, 
' To thee il betonga, 

Thino ia tiie peace of heaven. 
To thee 

There la neither covering 
Nor want 

In Ihjr region, O Regolator! 
Nothing can he maikl, 

Nothing can be aeperated. 
Nothing can bo protected 
Bat by him. 

Great wia hia atonaieant 
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But all the religious systems of the ancient pagan world were 
naturally perishable, from the quantity of false opinions, and vicious 


And thy liberality 
And mercy. 

Lord of the tribate of the world I 
May we also be 
Received together 
]q the cities of the heavens. 

No one can be enriched 
Without the power of the Trinity, 

I wilt praise the Foontaia of Love; 

The Lord of every nation, 

T)>c Sovereign oi boeta and of energies 
Around the universe. 

Talhaiarn. 

O God ! Grant me protection ! and with 
tliy protection, strength ; and with 
strength, discretion ; and with discretion, 
integrity; and with integrity, love; and 
in love, lo love thee, oh my God . and 
loving thee, to bo affectionate to every 
thing. 

Meilyr 

The King of kings 1 

It shall Iw pre-eminently my duly 

Freely lo proise Him. 

To my loRicst Lord, 

1 will liA up my prayer. 

Sovereign of the region of neceaaily ! 

Of the exalted circle of felicity ! 
Excelling one ! 

Make a reconciliation 
Between me and thee. 

The rc-echoing groan returns 

At the memory now thou wast insulted 

For me. 

Rut may my penitence be effectual. 
Thou hast satished punishment 
In the presence of God, the Creator ; 

My atonement I but my prayer 
Is without service. 

Yet I will serve thee, 

O mv eternal King ! 

Ere I vanish from roy earthly frame, 

A prophecy of truth 
Toward Adam and bis offspring 
The prophets predicted; 

The existence of Jesus 
In the womb ofMirtjrdoa I 
That the good hlary 
Bbould carry the embryo bo rtb e n , 

VOL. II, 


1 have hesped op to excess 
A burthen of sine. 

I am in tumult! 

1 have been greatly agitated 
By their conflicts. 

Sovereign of all Life! 

How good to those who worship thee! 
1 will worship thee. 

May I become completely puriSsd 
Belore 1 am punished. 

The King of every dominion. 

He knows me; 

He will not refuse me: 

He will have mercy 
On my evil deeds. 

OAen havo I obtained 

Gold and velvet from frail chiefs 

For loving them, 

But afler the gifl of the muse 
It IS DOW otherwise. 

Poor IS my tongue, 
lo its siieoco. 

I, Mellvr, Iho poet. 

Am a Pilgrim to Peter. 

To a Porter who regulates 
All qualities approprutely. 

Tho time will bo 

The appointed season of resurrection 
To all that are in the grave. 

I foresee it, 

Tho* 1 shall be in my dwelUog « 
Awaiting the cal), 

The Goal is secure, 

There, I shall bo preserved. 

My rest shall be in a solitude 
Not won by the traveller. 

Tho bosom of the briny sea 
Shall be around my sepulchre. 

In the pleasing islsnd of Mary, 

The holy uland of the pure : 

The image of our ruing up 
Is beaoUful in her. 

Christ whose cross was predicted 
W ill there know me; 

Will there gaard ms 
From the uproar of hoU, 

T'he abode of the separated. 

The creator who fbnned ms 

Will admit me 

Among the holy soek^ 

Of the coausonity of E«Ui. 

39 
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habits and ceremonies and bad morals that were attached to them. 
Human judgment may, for a time, be deceived, corrupted, or 


Gwalchmai. 

To os there is s Physician 
Who can deliver us from falsehood 
Let us place then upon him our depen> 
dance. 

It is the Lord of Heaven 
Who hath the power 
To free us from vice even after its cjc* 
tremily. 

ElSrON AB Gwalchmai. 

By conquering reconciliation for my 
errors, 

Before I am in my sepulchral course 
Among the graves, 

Before the period of the bitter talcs ap> 
preaches, 

Before the sighing for my sins returns 
upon me, 

God in his kind lovo 

Will preserve me in llic cities of heaven, 

God will hear my voice , 

For my thoughts aacend to Him. 

MciLva Sov OP Gwalchmai. 

May the Supreme notlcu\e me 
With the forsaken part' 

The Deity ^ave us our beginning 
In the delicious circle of paradise, 

In light never ceasing 
He caused us peculiarly to exist 
Without any wants. 

The transcendent Eternal! 

Thy government is our refuge. 

Lord of ail wcoUh ' Ligiit ot the world ' 
Creator of the heavens' 

Grant mo strength from thee, 

Rewarder of ail! 

To behold the banquet 
Of the bliss of our renovation. 

Tile best state of protection, of glorious 
support, 

Is to deserve a recompense by meditating 
on him. 

For the value thou hast given me, 
Hearken ! O mortal man, 

1 give thee counacl free from malice. 

God shall please 

To divctl thee of Ihy present form, 

And fVom the dwelling of dread 
May the gift of hit treasures of light be 
upon thee. 

O loftiest First Principle ! 

Thy government la my refuge. 

Lord of. all wealth I 
Laraioary of tbs world ! 


Grant me, 

Creator of heaven, 

Strength from thee. 

That in due time 1 may behold 
Thy banquet of felicity without end. 

May I attain thy sacred rest, 

O holy King of Saints, 

In thy kingdom of glory. 

Sovereign of heaven and earth ! 

And of the great universe ! 

Benign Lord 

Of the radiating emanation' 

The king of pure intellect and of the 
store, 

May ho endow me with sense. 

Griffith ab Maredwt. 

Hear me, 

My seir^xciting Lord* 

Who Bitlesl above the stars I 
Hear in Ihy heaven, 

Protector of the system of the course 
Of the region of felicity, 

Convert me from my falling state 
To thy eternity. 

Thou art our hope, 

O Son of Mary ' 

Dispenser of happincaa! 

Teacher of our joy ’ 

Our gracious Creator! 

1 will fix my home ; 

I will prepare for the paths of light. 

By adoring my Bo\crcign Lord 
Ab long as 1 exist. 

Intercede for us' 

O make us perfect, 

Triune Deity * 

O I^ord ’ 

Hoorken to my prayer ! 

I.ford of the course oftho wind 
And the wild torrents of the set! 

Great is Ihy grace, 

Great are Thy wonders. 

Lltwarch Prtdtod ap Mocr. 

May 1 not totally lose God 
From the impulse of the world * 

He has rM>t entirely lost heaven 
Whu IS ru}t insane. 

Mighty Leader! 

Most royally supreme I 
The Governor of the bltssfo) manaiooa of 
heaven ! 
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overpowered; but its tendency to right action is so strong, and so 
indestructible, that no error can be permanent. The reign of 
what is untrue or unjust may be longer or shorter according to 
the pressure of incumlient circumstances; but the mind is always 
struggling to attain every attainable good, and therefore to appro¬ 
priate to Itself every new truth that becomes visible. Hence, as 
we have before remarked, it had begun to discern the im^rfec- 
tions of Its Saxon paganism before Christianity came within its 
reach; and as soon as this new system was presented fully to its 
contemplation, the Anglo-Saxon mind discerned its superiority', 
and was not unduly tardy in adopting it It was impossible for 
Christianity to be presented to the world, and lor idolatry to exist 
in credit against it. Hence Polytheism fell in Greece and Rome, 
as it IS now declining m India and the South Sea Islands. 

It has been remarked of the Christian religion, that it neither 
arose fiom ambition, nor was propagated by the sword. It 
ap)icalcd unofl'endmgly to the reason, the sensibility, the virtue, 
and the interest of mankind; and, in opposition to all that w'as 
venerated or disputed, maintained by powi^r, or believed by the 


I implore alren^th froni thee, 

The prosperity of every kindred ! 

I love to praise thee, 

(jreatly splendid, mysterious One ! 

0 Sovereign most benign I 

O Christ' the Creator! 

The Governor of the host of earth 
And also of heaven ' 

Protect me from sorrow. 

Christ' thou mysterious One 
May I be retired and gentle 
Before 

0 Son of Mary ' 

Prepare for mo from the four elements, 
A genius, penetrating and undaunted, 
O .^n of God * 

Christ the Creator, 

Self causer of motion ! 

Mysterious One ' 

Thou column of tranquillity ! 

O Son of Mary I 
Prepare for me 
A pure fountain of intellect 
Before iniquity sfTeetJ it 

Ctnzelw. 

May the Deity conduct me 
Pot my proportioned honour 
To tits blissful kingdom. 

To bis grace, to his owo doroiotoa. 

DarrDD t Cosi>. 

Jesus 


The earth-born King! 

The mysterious One ’ 

Tho fountain of love I 
The faithful' The great! 

Emperor of sea and land ! 

May I obtain heaven. 

That seat of ail tranquillity. 

CABVonyw, 

The God of mystery is Three I 
The column ofomaoitionf; 

Thro’ his grace, 

And iho benign One 

The subject of our song' ' 

Surpassing in power is Ho 

The Ffllher of heaven ! 

Lord of the glorious attributes 
Above all the creatures 
Of most ezccUing virtues! 

O Regulator' 

Perfect organizer of the sun tod moon ’ 
Thou didst arrange and form 
In thine enlarged purpose 
The finely connected powers 
Of the Ups that sing. 

Thousands in concert 
Are uttering ihy praise. 

Thou hast arran|^ the stars, 

And the seas of fiuduaUng tides. 

Thou hist arranged the mighty strUi, 
With ha sorfiics all ooraphrta 
Thoo role«t the swaiM of HeU 
And Um dispositioo of flsUo. 
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popuJace, it peaceably established itself in every province of the 
Roman empire; as, by the same means, it is now penetrating 
every region of the globe. , 

Among the A nglo-Saxons, its conquest over the fierce paganism 
which our ancestors upheld, was not begun till both Ireland and 
France had submitted to her laws; but it was accomplished in a 
manner worthy of its benevolence and purity, as we have already 
detailed in the reigns of Ethelbert and Edwin. 

Genuine piety led the first missionaries to our shores. Their 
zeal, their perseverance, and the excellence of the system they 
diffused, notwithstanding some peculiarities which, in conformity 
with their own taste, and with that of their age, they attached to 
It, made their lalxiur successful. 

How long the Saxon paganism continued among individuals 
in each district, after it ceased to be the religious establishment 
of the government, there are no materials for ascertaining. It 
was too irrational to have maintained a protracted contest with 
Christianity; but though it may have ceased to have had its 
temples and priests, or any visible existence, yet the influence of 
Its prejudices, and of the habits it had generated, continued long 
to operate. These became insensibly mixed with so much of 
Christianity as each understood, and produced that motley cha¬ 
racter in religion and morals which was so often displayed in 
the Anglo-Saxon period. 

But Christianity was a positive benefit to the nation, in every 
degree of its prevalence. Wherever it has,penetrated, like the 
Guardian Angel of the human race, it has meliorated the heart 
and enlightened the understanding; and hence has become the 
religion of the most cultivalcd portions of the globe. 

Every part of its moral system is directed to soften the asperi¬ 
ties of the human character, to remove its selfishness, to intel- 
lectualize its sensualities, to restrain Us malignity, and to animate 
its virtues. If it did not eradicate all the vices of the Anglo- 
Saxon bv whom it was professed, it taught him to abandon 
many, ft exhibited to his coiitemjilation the idea of what human 
nature ought to be, and may attain. It gradually implanted a 
moral sense in his bosom, and taught his mind the habit of moral 
reasoning, and its application to life. It could not be known 
unle.ss some portion of literature was attained or diffused. It 
therefore actually introduced learning into England, and taught 
the Anglo-Saxons to cultivale intellectual pursuits. 

On Uie enslaved poor of the country its effects were most 
benign. It was always contributing to their emancipation, by 
urging their lords to grant this blessing as an act beneficial 
to their state after death; and while slavery continued in the 
countrj', the master was humanized, and the bondmen conwlcd, 
wherever Christianity was admitted and obeyed. 
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The effects of Christianity, in diminishing the superstitions of 
the day, were also considerable. The credulous fancies of an 
unlettered people are very gross, and usually hold the undcr- 
sfanding in chains, from which it is difficult to emerge. The 
conversion of the nation destroyed this brutish slavery, and 
greatly strengthened and enlarged its general intellect Monkish 
superstition introduced other follies; but the literature which 
accompamed them disjielled them as it spread, and reason in 
every age gained new conquests, which she never lost Indeed, 
in nothing was the new religion more strikingly beneficial, than 
by introducing a moral and intellectual education. This could 
have neitJicr been known nor understood till Christianity dis¬ 
played the value, imparted the means, and produced the habit of 
adoj'ting it. 

The political effects of Christianity in England were as good 
as they could be in that age of general darkness; but it must be 
confessed that they were not so beneficial as its individual influ¬ 
ence; and jet we are indebted for it to chivalry, and the high- 
niinded tone of sjiirit and character which that produced. We 
owe to Its professors all the improvement that we have derived 
Iroin the civil law, which they discovered, revived, cvplained, 
and patronized. Nor has Christianity lieen un.serviceable to our 
constitutional libeity: every battle which the churchman fought 
against the king or noble, was for the advantage of general free¬ 
dom, and by rearing an ecclesiastical jHiwer, wdncli at one time 
op[M)sed the king, and at another the aristocracy of the chiefs, it 
certainly lavouied the rise of the political importance and influ¬ 
ence of the middle and lower classes of the people. The inde- 
fM’iidcnce, and even the ambition, of the church, could not be 
asserted without checking the royal power; and such opjiosition 
repeatedly comjielled the crown to court jiojiiilariiy as its surest 
deicnec. 

The defects which often accompanied these Ixmclits, were the 
laults of a very partially enlightened age; of tem|)ers sometimes 
sincerely zealous, anil sometimes aiiibitioiisly .selfi.sh, but alwaj's 
violent and irascible; and of the s-\ stem into which Cdiristianity 
was distorted. They did not spring from the religion mculcalcd 
by the .Scriptures. Monkish and p.ipal (din.stianity liecarnc, in 
everv ago after the seventh, something different from .A])oslohcul 
(’hrisiianity. Religion is cnjoineil by its Divine Author to be 
made the governing principle of life, but its true siiiril and utility 
declines or disapjxjars, when su|)crstilion, imposture, politics, 
folly, or violence is combined with if. Formed to suit, to influ¬ 
ence, and to adorn every class of society, Iriic piety mixes grare- 
Aill y with every innocent pleasure which virtue sanctions; with 
everr accomplishment which refined intellect values; and with 
all that business which life requires, and which cniighicncd pm- 
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dence would cultivate. It forbids only, in every pursuit, that 
monopolizing absorption of mind which cannot be indulged with¬ 
out debasing ourselves or injuring others. It aims to form us to" 
a species of celestial intellect, and celestial sensibility. Its true 
offspring is not the gloomy ascetic, fasting into atrophy in the 
solitude of a desert; nor the self-tormenting monk, mortifying 
himself into imbecility, and mistaking delirium for inspiration. 
Its object is to lead us to a gradual approximation towards the 
Divine perfections; and its tuition for this purpose is that of 
parental tenderness and affectionate wisdom, imposing no re¬ 
straints but suqh as accelerate our improvements; and distressing 
us with no vicissitudes but those which tend to make our happi¬ 
ness compatible with our virtue, and to render human life a senes 
of continual progression. Inattentive to these great objects of 
the Chnstian Legislator, the papal hierarchy, though often pro¬ 
ducing men of the holiest lives and of the most spiritual devotion, 
yet has, from accident, fanaticism, and policy, pursued too often 
a spurious plan of forcing mankind to become technical automa¬ 
tons of rites and dreams; words and superstitions; and has sup¬ 
ported a system which, if not onginally framed, was at least 
applied to enforce a long-continued exertion of transferring the 
government of the world into the hands of ecclesiastics, and too 
often superseding the Christianity of the Gospels by tliat of tradi¬ 
tion, policy, half delirious bigotry, feelings often fantastic, and 
unenlightened enthusiasm. These errors could not always sup¬ 
port the noble aspirations of devout sensibility which were some¬ 
times combined with them. But the mischievous additions usually 
formed the prevailing character of the multitude. 


CHAPTER II. 

ADglo-Skxmu become MissioDanefl to other Ntuont. 

Soon after the Anglo-Saxons had been converted to Christianity 
they became anxious to spread its consolations among their Con¬ 
tinental ancestors, and the neighbouring nations. 

Willebrod, with eleven of his companions, went as missionaries 
from England to Heligoland and Friesland in 692; and was 
made bi^op of the city now called Utrecht His associates 
spread Christianity among the Westphalians and their neigh- 
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hours.* ** Boniface, in 715, left our island to convert the Germans: 
be preached to the Thuringians, Hessians, and others. He 
founded the bishoprics of Wurtzburg, Buraburg, Erfurt, and 
Erchstadt In 744 he raised the celebrated monaste^ of Fulda; 
and in 746, was made archbishop of Mentz. Returning to Fries¬ 
land, in 755, he was there murdered, with fifty ecclesiastics who 
accompanied him. He had converted above one hundred thou¬ 
sand Germans.'’ Lebuin was another Englishman who attempted 
to become a missionary; and Adalbert, son of a king of the 
Northumbrian kingdom of Deira, in 700, went to Germany for 
the same purpose.*- 

We have an intimation of the plan of instruction which they 
adopted for the change of the pagan mind, in the following judi¬ 
cious directions of Alcuin for a progressive information: 

•‘This order should be pursued in leschinf^ mature persons: Ist They 
should be instructed in the immortality of the soul; in the future life; in its 
retribution of good and evil, and in the eternal duration of both conditions. 

“ 2d. They should then be informed for what sms and crimes they will have 
to suffer with the Devil everlasting punishments; and for what good and bene¬ 
ficial deeds they will enjoy unceasing glory with Christ. 

“3d. The faith of the Holy Trinity is then to be most diligently taught: 
and the coming of our Saviour into the world for the salvation of the human 
race. Afterwards impress the myslery of hie passion, the truth of his reeur- 
rection, his glorious ascension; his future advent to judge all nations, and 
the resurrection of our bodies. 

“ Thus prepared and strengthened, the man may bo baptized. 


CIIArTER III. 


View of the Form of Christianity introduced among the Anglo-Saxons, and of 
some of the Religious Rites and Notions. 

The form and spirit of Chrislianity introduced among the 
Anglo-Saxons by Gregory’s monks were unrjueslionably the best 
which he and the Roman church then knew and valued. And 
as the form and spirit of every institution arise from the mind and 
disposition of some portion of its contemporaries, and are adapted 
to their feelings or occasions, so we may assume that the doc- 

* Aleum, Vila WiDeb. 

** See his Letters. IS Bib. Msg Pst.; snd see Mosbeim Ercl. Hist. cent. 8. 

‘ Tsnner, Not. Mon. 4. IreUnd wss siso sucoessful m iu musionsry exertions. 
Its Columbenus tsoght id GsuL, snd smong llie Suevi snd Boioi: one of his oompe. 
nioos, St. Gsll, converted many of the Heirctii end Soevi, and Sc Kjlisa visited the 
Eeetein Fienka. 

* Ale. Op. p. 1484. 
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trines, rites, and formulae of Christianity, which the papal see 
established in England in the seventh century, were congenial 
with the mind, character, taste, and circumstances of the nation^ 
and of Europe at that period. It is therefore no reproach to tfie 
memory of Gregory or of his missionaries, if we now appreciate 
differently the merit of what they taught with the most benevo¬ 
lent integrity and merited success. The world has become a 
new world of knowledge, feeling, taste, habit, and reason since 
that period. Their religious education suited their comparative 
babyhood of knowledge and intellect, and formed an interesting 
and improving child. New agencies occurred afterwards to rear 
this infant to a noble youth. Better views of religion have since 
united with expanded science and progressive reason to conduct 
the national character and mind to a still superior manhood. 
Each preceding stage was necessary to the formation of the sub¬ 
sequent. Each has produced its appropriate utilities, and each 
has passed away from our estimation as soon as higher degrees 
of improvement were attained, and better systems oecame visi¬ 
ble. The Scriptures arc the imperishable records of our faith 
and hope; and if their lessons only had been allowod to be the 
guides of man’s opinions and practice, all the absurdities and 
superstitions which we lament or ridicule would have been pre¬ 
vented or soon removed. But in every age the human mind has 
chosen to blend religion with its own dreams and passions; and 
has made these, and not the Gospel, the paramount, though always 
erring, dictators of our theological knowledge and religious sen¬ 
sibility. It is the glory of the present age, that the cultivated 
understanding is emancipating itself from all the dogmatism and 
prejudices both of scepticism and superstition, and is advancing 
to those just and clear views of impartial truth, of human weak¬ 
ness, and of the need and efiicacy of divine assistance, which 
will unite faith with philosophy, knowledge with hope, divine love 
with moral beauty, and sclf-comfort with an active, kind, and 
magnanimous charity. 

With these views we may smile without insult at some of the 
questions, and condemn without bitterness others, on which Au¬ 
gustine icquests the directions of Gregory, as to the ecclesiastical 
government, discipline, rules, and restrictions to which he is to 
subject his new converts. We are surprised that some of the 
points adverted to should hav’o been made the subjects of sacer¬ 
dotal notice; but the gravity and earnestness with which they 
are put and answered, show that they were then deemed proper 
objects of such attention, and W’ere considered by priest and 
votary to be important and interesting to the consciences of 
both.* 

• ^ Bede'i 37tli cbtpter of hit flr»t book, of which the eighth end ninth ertjclee 
•re lie moot objecUooeUe. But there le • liberelitjr ui lie pope'e eoswer to the 
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The detail of all the ecclesiastical rites and notions of the 
Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics would be tedious and unimproving in 
tf^eneral history. They have been discussed and disputed pro¬ 
fessionally by some, and as matters of antiquarian curiosity by 
others. The present chapter will be limited to the selection of a 
few points, on which some original information can be given, and 
which may be more interesting to the philosophical reader. 

Among the religious institutions of the Anglo-Saxons, their 
monastic establishments attained a great though fluctuating po¬ 
pularity. In the first period of their Christianity, when a general 
ardour of belief impelled those who sincerely embraced it, several 
kings and nobles withdrew from the business and vexations of 
the world to enjoy the devout serenity of the cloister. Such a 
taste has been too hastily censured as a mental imbecility. The 
system of monasteries, though pernicious when abused, and de¬ 
fective in Its intellectual regulations, yet contained much that was 
fairly interesting both to the imagination and the heart of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and that actually contributed to increase the hap¬ 
piness of life in their day. Even now, in the opinion of many 
thinking men, if they were confined to the middle and declining 
periods of life; if they were frequented by those only, who, after 
having discharged all their social duties, desired to withdraw 
from the occupations, troubles, and fascinations of the world, to 
a halcyon calm of mind, uninterrupted study, tranquil meditation, 
or devotional sensibility; if they were not shackled bv indissolu¬ 
ble vows of continuance, impiisormg the repining; if^ tliey were 
made seminaries of education, and allowed to be temporary e?y* 
luins of unprovided youth ; and if their rules and habits were 
framed on such moral plans and religious formula; as should be 
found worthy of an intellectual age, which seeks to combine the 
fancy and the feeling in a sweet harmony with its knowledge 
and its reason; thus formed and directed, such institutions mi^t 
again contribute to the happiness of the aged, the destitute, the 


•econd quevliem tbiit detervefi notice. ** You know the coBtom of the Roman 
church, in which ^ou remember you wan brought up. But 1 am willing, if you 
have found an^ thing jn the Roman or Gallican, or in any other church, winch will 
^ more pleasing to the Almighty, that you carefully select it; and infuse into the 
E^ngliah church, which ii yet new in the faith, in iti leading inntiiution, those thinga 
which you may have collected from many churcliea. Things are not tu be loved 
piaoea, but places for good things. Choose then from every church whatever 
thing! are pious, religious, and right, and, collecting them as into a bundle, place 
t^m as a habit in the minds of the English.** Bede, lib. i c. 37. If the papal sm 
had continued to act on this wise rule, as societv advanced, it would have Improved 
With every succeeding sge, and have aliil held ine dominion of the religious world. 
Bot it ever afterwards deviated into a narrow, peculiar, and onchsngesbie system, 
^at hsB become in every following generation more incompatible with the homaa 
progress ; and thui it baa irretricvaldy lost the government of the intellectual world. 
A new and wiser system, that has yet to receive its being, can alone obtain that 
universal sceptre to which both andcot and oKidcm Romo so long aspired, aod 
• brief latervaJ aUaioed. 
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sorrowful, the lonely, the abstracted, the studious, the pensive, the 
unambitious, the embarrassed, and the devout, as well as to the 
instruction of the young, the relief of the poor, and the revival 
religious sensibility in the community at large. The spiritual 

a of the more fervent sympathies had the advantage of these 
ims under the catholic institutions. 

But when monasteries were founded among the Anglo-Saxons, 
mankind had not attained or noticed the experience of all their 
effects ; and the visible good which they achieved, prevented their 
evils from being felt; or if they were discerned, no better means 
then occurred of acquiring elsewhere their manifest advantages. 
Our ancestors did not perceive that they were opposed to the 
social duties and general improvement of mankind, by admitting 
the young and active; by compelling the self-sacrifice to last for 
life; by a series of religious ordinances that became mechanical 
rote; by a slavish discipline and unimproving habits; by their 
discouragement of liberal feelings and an enlarged cultivation of 
the intellect; and by legends, bigotry, superstitious tenets and 
prejudices, which as much poisoned the mind as. the increasing 
corruptions and ambition which they fed and fomented deterio¬ 
rated the conduct. Of these ill effects, many were the growth 
of time, others of ignorance, and some of the circumstances in 
which former ages had been involved. But as they began the 
mental and moral education of the country, and earned it on 
successfully to a certain point; as they fostered and diffused that 
religious spirit, without which, as without them, the Anglo-Saxons 
would not have long retained their Christianity'; and as they made 
the hierarchy a stronger bulwark against the violence of the 
great at one time, and the oppressions of the throne at another; 
these establishments were for a long time of incalculable utility. 
Having become incompatible wiili tlie improved reason, new 
state, and present duties of mankind, the downfall of their ancient 


again, be entirely new- 
under an intelligent and 
be the retreat of serene 


system in the pre.sent age was as necessary as their elevation had 
Ixien expedient. To suit the present wants and progress of 
society, they must, if ever introduced 
created; and upon a wiser plan, and 
benevolent administration, they would 
happiness to many. 

The monastic scheme which the Anglo-Saxons adopted was 
that of St. Benedict; and it is impossible to read his rule without 
perceiving that it was the product of a mind aiming to do what 
seemed wisest and best. For above a century the Anglo-Saxons 
warmly patronized monasteries; but the industry of their frater¬ 
nities so much improved their possessions, that they templed the 
avarice, not only of the less religious great, but of the other 
dignitaries of the church; and I have found among the works of 
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our venerable Bede this complaint of their spoliation and decay 
m his time: 

" The possessions of roonssteries were pven to the monks, that they and 
their servitors, and the poor and strangers who may arrive, should be nourish^ 
thereout This care belongs to all Christians; but, I grieve to say it, nothing 
IS more difficult to be believed, as well by the clergy os by laics, than that it 

IS a sin to plunder the possessions of the monasteries, and to alienate them._ 

Attend, I beseech you, O rulers! Be exhorted to restore the destroy^ mo- 
nastenos: first, that the spoilers may return to the monks the property taken 
from them; then, that they who fear God and walk in his ways may be pre¬ 
ferred to those who do not; for God is greatly offended, that those places 
which were dmancipated and consecrated to him, and his saints, should be 
destroyed from the carelessness of the governors. If those serving God in 
monasteries had whatever was necessary to them, they could pursue their 
divine duties with more alacrity; they could more devoutly intercede for the 
king, for the safety of the bishops and princes, and for all the church. But all 
lliese things are treated with such neglect by most bishops, that if a pure 
prayer, or rebuke, or seasonable admonition should be necessary, they disdain 
to notice It . caring only that pleasing and assiduous duties be done to them¬ 
selves. 

“ It IS to bo much lamented, that since the lands which were formerly 
delivered to monasteries by religious princes are now Uken away by kings or 
bishops, no alms can be given there, and no guest or stranger relreshed 

“ If they find monasteries destroyed by neglect of their spiritual or corpo¬ 
real provisions, they not only take ho care to meliorato them, but even en¬ 
courage the destruction.”'’ 

Alcuin has a passajie whioh intimates the same decline." 

The ravages of the Danish invaders, who, being martial pagans, 
exulted in burning Christian churches and cloisters, destroyed 
many monastic establishments : and though Alfred, by his ex¬ 
ample, encouraged the taste of building them, few were erected 
again till the reign of Edgar. Dunstan led his young mind to 
become their earnest patron ; and the zeal for rc-csiabiishing 
lliem on the reformed plan, which had been adopted at Fleury, 
in France, urged both the .sovereign and his mitred preceptor to 
the greatest violences against the then existing clergy. Elhcl- 
wold, whom Dunstan procured to be made a bishop,’ had land 
given liirn for making a translation of the Latin Uule of .St. Bene¬ 
dict into the Anglo Saxon; and it was the boast of the king and 
his council, that they had founded forty monasleiies by their ex¬ 
ertions, We have a detail of the formation of one of these, from 
winch some particulars are worth selecting, to preserve a memo¬ 
rial of the manner and progress by which such endowments were 
ctTected, and the principles on which they were rccoinnicnded 
and patronized. 

“ On the death of a favourite nobleman of Eldgar'a court, hia brother, an 


* Op. toL Till. p. 1071. 

" ** Ws have aeen in aome placet the altara wiibout a roof, fouled by btrda and 
don-" Ep. p. U87. 
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ealdormai), expressed to Bishop Oswald his desire to pursue a better system o^ 
life than his worldly occupations permitted. Oswald assured him that his 
secular aRairs would but give him so many opportunities of doing good, if 
was careful to observe a conscientious spirit of equity, a merciful moderatim, 
and a constant intention of right conduct. But he added, that they only were 
free, serene, and released from all danger and anxiety, who renounced the 
world; and that their piety brought blessings on their country. ‘ By their 
merits, the anger of the Supreme Judge is ateited; a healthier atmosphere is 
granted; corn springs up more abundantly ; famine and pestilence withdraw; 
the state is belter governed ; the prisons arc opened; the fettered released; 
the shipwrecked are relieved ; and the sick recovered.’ Oswald ended his 
speech by advising him, if he had any place in his territory fitted for a mo¬ 
nastery, to build one upon it, promising to contribute to its maintenance. 

“ The ealdorman replied, that he had some hereditary land surrounded with 
marshes, and remote from human intercourse. It was near a forest of various 
sorts of trees, which had several open spots of good turf, and others of fine 
grass for posture. No buildings had been upon it, but some sheds for his herds, 
who had manured the soil. 

“They went together to view iL They found that the waters made it an 
island. It was so lonely, and yet had so many conveniences for subsistence 
and secluded devotion, that the bishop decided it to be an advisable station. 
Artificers were collected. The neighbourhood joined in the labour. Twelve 
monks came from another cloister to form the new fraternity. Their cells 
and a chapel was soon raised. In the next winter, they provided the iron and 
timber, and utensils that were wanted, for a handsome church. In the spring, 
amid the fenny soil, a firm foundation was laid The workmen laboured as 
much from devotion as for profit, Borne brougiit the stones ; others made the 
cement; others applied to the wheel machinery that raised them on high 
and in a reasonable lime, the sacred edifice, with two towers, appeared, on 
what had been before a desolate waste; and Abbo, celebrated for his litera¬ 
ture, waa invited from Fleury, to take charge of the schools that were ap¬ 
pended to It. Such was the formation of the Ramsey monastery."'* 

The monastic establishments of Edgar were effected with too 
much violence and injustice to have good results : the truth is as 
old as the world, though rarely palatable to it, that evil mean.s 
will have evil consequences. The former clergy were driven 
into an irascible opposition against the new system, and the dis¬ 
cords which ensued from il, among the nobles and nation, led to 
the second scries of Danish invasions. From these, so many 
disorders followed, that both monks and clergy declined into that 
low state of morals and mind, from which the Norman conquest 
afterwards rescued the religion of the country. 

The form of the hierarchy established among the Anglo-Saxons 
was episcopal. An archbishop, and bishops subordinate to him, 
and receiving the confirmation of their dignity, or their spiritual 
investiture, from tfcc pope, were the rulers of the church; yet 
subwet, both to their own national as well as to general councils, 
and also in many points to the witena-gcmof, of which they were 
a part, and, in their temporal concerns, to the king. Under the 
episcopal aristocracy, deans, archdeacons, canons, prebends, and 


■* Hiat Ram. p. 396—400. 
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the parochial clergy, enjoyed various powers and privileges. 
.The monks and nuns were governed by their own abbots, ab- 
Bbsses, and priors, assisted, and, in some respects^ controlled, by 
conventual chapters; subject to, yet not always submitting to the 
pope, and claiming an independence on the episcopal clergy. 
There were no friars or mendicant orders among the An^o- 
Saxons; but they encouraged hermits and pilgrims, and severe 

E enances, and loved relics, and venerated saints, to whose num- 
er they largely contributed; and they practised excommuni¬ 
cations. 

Our limits will not allow us to give a full portraiture of the 
Anglo-Saxon hierarchy, and its rites and doctrines. A few points 
only can be mentioned here. But it may be remarked, as some 
excuse for visible imperfections, that our Anglo-Saxon ancestors 
had every thing to construct on these subjects. Except some 
valuable gleams of patriarchal theism, which their poetical epi¬ 
thets for the Deity, that seem to have emanated from their pagan¬ 
ism, imply that they retained, there was nothing in the idolatry 
of llieir ancestors that could assist them in the formation of their 
Christian system. They had every thing to learn on this new 
theme of mind ; and they had to begin their pupilage in times of 
storm and darkness, both within and without them. 

They were strongly exhorted to study the Scriptures; instead 
of withholding these, their clergy earnestly pressed their frequent 
perusal, and gave the example themselves. Bede employed him¬ 
self, like our Alfred, in making moral and religious selections from 
them, and also commented on each of their books. Alciim repeat¬ 
edly presses their perusal, especially the Gospels and urges the 
contemplation of our Saviour’s life and precepts.' His high and 
just estimate of the Psalms is very interestingly expressed.* Every 
priest was ordered to have the “halgan bee,” the sacred Books, 
that “ he might teach his people rightly who looked up to him 
and he was to take care that they were well written.'" Very 
ancient MSS. of Saxon translations of the Gosjiels, written be¬ 
tween Alfred’s times and Harold’s still exKst." It was not only to 


® To one he tajK, “Scribe Kvan^elicum in corde luo,” p. To tnoihrr, 

** I wish Ihe four Gospels, instesd of the twelve jEncids, filled y3ur bresst,’* p 
“ Reed diligently^ I beseech you, the Gospels of Christ,^' p. 1561 ** Be sludiout in 

roadlng^ the sacred Scriptures,” p. 1583. “The reading of the sacred books is Meoa* 
•ary,” p. 1546 

' Alcuin writes to a friend* “Study Christ aa foretold in the books of the Pro- 
phed, and as eihibited lo the Gospels; and when you find hjm, do not lose him; 
ratMtroduce bun into tire home of thy licarl, and make him the ruler of thy liie. 
Lm^bim aa iby Redeemer, and thy Governor, and aa tbo dispcnacr of all thy oom* 
fbrta. Keep his commandments, because id them is eCcrnsI life.” Op. p. 1637, 

• See It in bis Op. p, 123>126. ^ I^ib. Can. EocL Wilk. p. 156. 

‘•Wanley meniitma, of Saxon MSS,, one in the Bodleian library, p. 64; two at 
Cambridge, p. 116 and 152; and one in the British Muaeum, p. 211, in LaUin and 
Saxoo, p. 81. He nieces one m tbo Bodleian, p. 250 , and ibe very beautiful M88. 

TOL. II. 40 
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gratify an Anglo-Saxon ealdorman^f but also to enable the people 
at large to hear or read it,'‘ that Elfric undertook his translation* 
of the Scriptures from the Latin, about the end of the tenth cerf- 
tury. From the different styles of the Anglo-Saxon versions of 
the Gospels, they must have been translated oftener than once. 

It is certain that the transubstantiation of the Eucharist was 
not the established or universal belief of the Anglo-Saxons. In a 
MS. of Saxon Ecclesiastical Constitutions, it is declared, “ the 
hupel (the sacrament) is Christ’s body, not bodily, but spiritually; 
not the body in which he suffered, but the body about which he 
spoke when he blessed the loaf and wine.’” 

They imbibed the well-intentioned but unwise taste for relics; 
a taste not only objectionable for the misplaced veneration of 
things not deserving of it, and fostering mysterious superstitions, 
which differed in name only from the magic and witchcraft 
which they were taught to execrate, but also reprehensible for 
having falsehood for its basis, and, like their legends, confounding 
all history and truth. The list of relics revered in one church, 
and stated to have been collected from abroad, and given to it 
by Athelstan, will afford a complete illustration of these re¬ 
marks.™ 

Although they used the sign of the cross and its actual re- 


juft before mentioned, Nero, D. 4, ai also aeveral Latin copiea written in the Saxon 
timea. One of tlieae ii the aetual copy given by King Elhelatan to the church at 
Durham. It waa in the British Museum, Otho, E 9. 

1 Elfric, in his prefatory Saxon epiatle, says to him, “ Thou badest me, dear one, 
that I should turn thia b<x)h ofGoneaie from Latin to Enelish." MSS, Camb. Wan 
p. 163. ® 

^ In hit Latin preface, Elfric says, he has translated the Scriptures from the Latin 
in the ordinary longue, "for the cdiHcation of the aimplc, who know only this 
speech ”—“ We have therefore put it not into obscure words, but into simple English, 
that it may easier reach the heart of those who read or hear it." MSS. Camb 
Wan. 153. 

* See it printed from a MS. at Cambridge, written about the time of the Con¬ 
quest, in Wilkins, p. 159. It adds ■—'‘Understand now, that as the Lord belbre hie 
buffering might change the loaf to hia body, and the wine to his blood, spiritually, so 
the same ii daily blessed Uirough the hands of the priest, the loaf to his body, and 
the wine to hia blood spiritually,’' p. 160. The same passage is given in Wanley, 
Cat pill. 

* *1 would be too long to give the whole of the Anglo-Saxon document Some of 

its chief articles arc* s piece of the actus] cross; a part of our Saviour's sepulchre; 
of his clothes, of the manger in which he was laid, of the spear that wounded 
him; of the table where ho supped, of the mount he ascended from; of Mount 
Sinai; of the burning bush; of ihe'condlo lighted by an angel on the eve of our 
Saviour’s resarrection; of Mount Olive, where he prayed; of his cap and hair; of 
the Virgin’s dress; of the body and garments of the Baptist; of St Peter’s beard 
and hair; St Paul’s neck bones; St. Andrew’s slick; St Bartholomew’s head; St 
Stephen's blood, and of the stone that killed him , of the coals that roasted St Law¬ 
rence ; the bones of a great many martyrs; the teeth of ^ Maurice and St Bsail; 
the srins and riha of other saints; the 6ngcr of Mary Magdalen; the cheek of St. 
Brtgids; the veil of St, Agatha, dtc- Ac. dec. See the whole Saxon list in Dusdale, 
Monast vol. i p. 333-335. ^ 
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presentation, they were taught not to pray to the wood, but to the 
divine Personage who had suffered on it” 

\ That the Anglo-Saxons were not contented with mere cere¬ 
monial religion, the lives and works of Aldhelm, Bede, Alcuin, 
Elfric, and others abundantly show. The character which Al¬ 
cuin expected from an Anglo-Saxon archbishop of Canterbury, 
he has thus drawn at full length m a letter to one that was his 
contemporary: 

“ Be the comforter of the wretched, a father to the poor, and affable to all, 
that you may understand what you are to answer, and let your answers be 
always seasoned with wisdom, never rash, but honourable , not verbose, but 
moderate. Let your manners excel in courtesy, be praised for their humility, 
and be amiable for their piety. Teach not only by words, but by examples, 
all who live with you, or may visit you. Let your hand be liberal in alms, 
ready to requite, and frugal in receiving. Provide yourself with treasure in 
heaven. Make your wealth the redemption of your soul. It is more blessed 
to give than to receive. Have the Scriptures often in your hands Be assi¬ 
duous in prayer Let virtue dignify your life, and impressive preaching your 
faith and hope.”" 

The Canons of Edgar record the duties which were exacted 
iroin the Anglo-iSaxon clergy. 

“ They were forbidden to carry any controversy among themselves to a lay 
tribunal. Their own companions were to settle it, or the bishop was to de¬ 
termine It. 

“ No priest was to forsake the church to which he was consecrated nor to 
intermeddle with the rights of others, nor to take the scholar of another. He 
was to learn sedulously his own handicraft, and not pul another to shame for 
his Ignorance, but to teach him belter The high-born wore not to despise 
the less-born, nor any to be unrighteous or covetous dealers He was to 
baptize whenever required, and to abolish all heathendom and witchcraft. 
They were to take care of their cliiirches, and apply e.xcliisively to their 
sacr^ duties, and not to indulge in idle speech, or idle deeds, or excessive 
drinking ; nor to let dogs come within Uieir church inclosure, nor more pwine 
than a man might govern. 

“ They were to celebrate mass only m churches, and on the altar, unless m 
cases of extreme sickness. They were to have at mass Iheir corporalis gar¬ 
ment, and the subucula under their alba , and all their officiating garments 
were to be woven Each was to have a good and right book nlo one was 
to celebrate mass, unless fasting, and unless he had one to make responses; 
nor more than three times a day, nor unless he had, for the Euchariat, pure 
bread, wine, and water. The cup was to be of something molten, not of 
wood No woman was to come near the altar during mass. The bell was 
to be rung at the proper time. 

“ They were to preach every Sunday to the people, and always to give 
good examples. They were ordered to teach youth with care, and to draw 
them to some craft. They were to distribute alms, and urge the people to 
give (hem, and to sing the psalms during the distribution, and to exhort the 
poor to intercede for uie donors. They were forbidden to swear, and were to 

“ Elfnc’s words are: “ The sign of the Holy Cross is our blsasiog; snd to (his 
crofs wc prsy ; yet not to the wood, but to the Almighty Lord that was baagsd 
for us opoa it.** MSS, Csinb. Op Want p 118. 

° Ah Op. p. 1534. 
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avoid ordeals. They , were to recommend confession, penitence, and compen* 
sation; to administer the sacrapient to the sick, and to anoint him if he 
desired it; and the priest was always to keep oil ready for this purpose and- 
for baptism. He was neither to hunt, or hawt or dice; but to play with his 
book as became bis condition,”’' 

We have another review of their duties transmitted to us in 
the exhortations of Elfric. 

“ Priests! you ought to be well provided with books and apparel as suits 
your condition. The mass-priest should at least have his missal, his singing- 
book, his reading-book, his psalter, his hand-book, his penitential, and his nume¬ 
ral one. He ought to have his officiating garments, and to sing from sunrise, 
with the nine intervals and nine readings. His sacramental cup should be of 
gold or silver, glass or tin, and not of earlh, at least not of wood. The altar 
should be always clean, well clothed, and not defiled with dirt. There should 
be no mass without wine. 

’‘Take care that you be better and wiser in your spiritual craft than worldly 
men are m theirs, that you may be fit teachers of true wisdom. The priest 
should preach nghlly the true belief, read fit discourses ; visit the sick, and 
baptize infanta, and give the iinclion when desired. No one should be a 
covetous trader, nor a plunderer, nor drunk often in wiiie-hoiises, nor be proud 
or boastful, nor wear ostentatious girdles, nor be adorned with gold, but to do 
honour to himself by his good morals. 

“They should not be liligioiis nor quarrelsome, nor seditious, but should 
pacify tlie contending ; nor carry arms, nor go to any fight, though some say 
that priests should carry weapons when necessity requires, yet tlie servant 
of God ought not to go to any war or military exercise Neither a wife nor 
a battle becomes them, if they will rightly obey God and keep his laws as 
becomes their state.”-’ 

Tlie Anglo-Saxon clergy sometimes made very earnest ad- 
drcssc.s to the people. Some sjicciinens of one of tliese, about 
lime hundred years old, will show tlie tone and feeling they dis¬ 
played. 

“ Dearest men' 1 intrcal, and would humbly teach you that you should 
grieve now for your sms, because in the I'uUire life our tears will tell for 
nought. Hear the Dird now, who invites and will grant us forgiveness. 
Here he is very gentle with us, there he will be severe. Here his mild- 
lieartednc.ss is over us, there will be an eternal judgment. Here is transient 
joy, there will be perpetual sorrow 

“ Study, my beloved, those Hungs which are about to come to you. 
Humble yourselves here, tliat you bo not abased hereafter. Ah' dearest 
men S wlio is so hard of heart, that he cannot weep at the punishments that 
may succeed, and dread their occurrence t What is better to us in this 
world than to be penitent for our transgressions, and to redeem them by alms¬ 
giving 1 This world and all w iihm it pass away, and then with our soul alone 
we must aatiafy the Almighty God. The father cannot then help the son, nor 
the child the parent, but each will be judged according to his own deeds. 

“ O man! what are you doing 1 Be not like the dumb cattle. O think 
and remember how great a separation (he Deitv has placed between us and 

them. Ho sends to us an understanding soul, m( they have none. Watch, 

then, O man ! Pray and intreat while thou may. Remember that for thee 
the Lord descended ffimn the high heaven to the most lowly state, that he 


f wat Leg. 85-87. 
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might raise thee to that exalted life. Gold and silver cannot aid us fnira 
those grim and cruel torments, from those fiames that will never be extin* 
^ishM, and from those serpents that never die. There they are whetting 
4eir bloody teeth, to wound and tear our bodies without mercy, when the 
great trumpet shall sound, and the dreadful voice exclaim, ‘Arise, and behold 
the mighty and the terrible King! You that have been steadtast and are 
chosen, arise! Lo! your heavenly Master comes. Now you shall see him 
whom you loved before you became dust Come, and partake a glory which 
no eye has seen, and no ear has heard oL But you wicked and impious, trise 
you, and fall abandoned into that deep and infernal pit where misery for ever 
must be your happiness and honour.' 

“O! bow miserable and joyless will those become who neglected the 
divine commandments, to bear the fearful sentence! Always should these 
things be before our eyes Where are the kings that once triumphed, and 
all the mighty of the earth 1 Where are their treasures ’ Where is their 
splendid apparel^ Oh, for how short a life are tliey now brought lo an 
endless death ! For what a transient glory have they earned a lasting sorrow ! 
How paltry the profit for which tliey have bought these wretched torments ! 
How momentary was tlie laughter that has been changed to these bitter and 
burning tears!”' 

The teacher enforced these ideas by introducing a legendary 
tale, which displays some strength of imagination: 

“ A holy man had once a spiritual vision lie saw a soul on the point of 
being driven out of a body, but she dared not leave it, because she saw an 
execrable fiend standing before her, ‘ What are you doing,’ cried the Devil. 

‘ Why <lo you not come out’ Do you hope that Michael the archangel will 
come with ins company of angels, and carry you soon away 1' Then another 
devil answered, and said, ‘ You need not fear that. I know his works, and, 
day and night, was always with hini.’ 

“ Tlie wretched soul, seeing this, began to shriek and cry, ‘Wo' wo! 
wretched me, why was I ever created! Why did I ever enter this foul and 
polluted bodyl* She looked at her body, and exclaimed, ‘Miserable corpse! 

It was thou that didst seiie the wealth ot the stranger, and wast ever heaping 
up treasure. It was thou that wouldest deck thyself with costly raiment 
When thou wast all scarlet, I was all black, when thou wast merry, I waa 
sad; when thou didst laugh, I wept O wretched tliou, what art ihoU now 
but a loathsome mass, the food of woims! Thou mayest rest a considerable 
lime on the earth, but I shall go groaning and miserable to hell.' 

“The Devil then exclaimed, ‘Pierce his eye, because with his eyesight he 
was active in all injustice. Pierce his nKxilli, because with that he eat and 
drank and talked, as he lusted. Pierce Ins heart because neither pity, reli> 
gion, nor the love of God was ever in it’ 

“ While tlie soul was suffering these things, a great splendour shone before 
her, and she asked what the brightness meant The Devil told her that it 
came from the celestial regions. ‘ And you shall go through those dwellings 
most bright and fair, but must not stay there. You shall hear the angefie 
choirs, and see the radiance of all the holy; but there you cannot dwell* 
Again the wretched soul exclaimed, • Wo to me, that I ever saw the light of 
the human world!’ ”• 

The address thus concludes; 

“ My dearest men! lot us then remember that the life we now live la abort, 
sinful, frail, falling, wretched, and deceitful lo all that love it Wo hve in 


‘ Wilk. Leg. 173, 174. 
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trouble, and we die ia sorrow; and when it ends, they also who would not 
repent and give alms, must go to torment, and there suflfer an unmeasurable 
punishment for their misdeeds. There the afflicted soul will hang orer hot- 
flames, and be beaten, and bound, and thrown down into the blackest place, 
etpocially they who will show no mercy now. But let us torn ourselres to a 
better state, and to earn an eternal kingdom with Christ and his saints, for 
ever and erer, world without end. Amen.”' 

The future world is thus painted in another of the Anglo-Saxon 
homilies: 

“ Let us reflect on the happiness we may lose. Let us resolve to earn that 
brightest of all places, and that most beautiful felicity with angels and high- 
angels, and with all the sainted ones in the rapture of heaven’s kingdom. 
There it will last for ever. There is eternal life. There is the King of all 
kings, and the Ruler of all rulers, and the Creator of all creatures. There is 
peace without sorrow, light without darkness, and joy without an end. There 
will be the beginning of everlasting happiness; the beauty and delight of all 
that 18 holy; youth without age, the exhaustible glory of the spirit in the 
highest splendour; peace and comfort^ health unvarying; a most blissful 
throne; the most lovely fruits, and the most exalted power.”" 

They have left us several paraphrases and translalion.s of the 
Patcr-nostcr,* and the Ciced ;" some in poetry and some iii prose, 
as if it had been a favourite c.xcrcise of their devotional leisure. 
There aro others of tlie Doxology.’' 

Written sjiecimens ol the questions and answ-ers at their scrift 
and andetnes, or confession, have also survived to us, some of 
which are interesting to read.’' 

When one of the great Danish armies landed in England, the 
following penitentiary injunctions were issued : 

“We all need that we should diligently strive to obtain God's mercy and 
mild-heartedness, and that we, by his help, may withstand our enemies. 

“ Now It 18 our will that all folk should do general penance for three days, 
on bread, herbs, and water, that is, on (CDonanbay, Tipcf bay, Wob- 
nepbay,) Monday, Tuesday, and W^nesday before Michaelmas, and let 
every man come Inrefoot to church, without gold and ornaments, and go to 
confession (phpipc), and all go out with the holy relics, and call inwardly 
in their heart diligently on Christ; and let every man set apart a hide-penny, 
or a pennyVwortb, and bring it to church, and afterwards divide it into three 

* Wilk. Ivcg. p. 176. 

" MSS. C»oU Wan. p. 117. A shorter description occurs in another. “There 
will be our elernai recompense between angels ind high.angcis for ever in heivcn'a 
kingdom. There love wiU never err, nor enmity disturb. There tlie sacred socie¬ 
ties will always dwell m beauty and glory and pleiaure. There will be mirib and 
majesty, and eycrlsaling bliss with the Deity himaolf." MSS. Cant. Wan p 140. 

' Or the Lord'a^Prayer, see the Saxon paraphraacs from MSS. in Wsniey, p 48, 
147,367. Trsnalstioni of it are in Ih. p. SI, 81, 160,197,303,331. There aro 
seyeril homilies upon iL 

' Of the Creed, eee the poelical peraphraae in Wsniey, p. 48, sod tarious tranaia- 
tinna.p.Sl,303,331,4kc. 

» Wan. MSS. pi 48, 48,51. 

> See Tanous coofessioiM st length from a MS. in Wanley, p 50, 145, sod sere- 
isiolhen. 
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before the confesEor and the town-gerefo, and, if be will not perform tbu, let 
bun pay, according to law, a banda, or villager, thirty pence; a three!, or slave, 
\by hiB hide; a thegn, thirty shillings. For the three days let them be freed 
from work, and in every minster let all the company sing their Psalter iha 
three days, and let every mass-priest say mass for our Lord, and for alt hia 
people; and there, besides, let men say masses every day, in every minster 
one mass separately for the necessities that surround us, till things become 
better: and at every tide-song let all the assembly, with bended knees, before 
God’s altar, sing the third Psalm; and every year henceforth do this, till the 
Almighty pity us, and grant us to overcome our enemy. God helt cs. 
Amen.”* 

The Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastics visited most crimes with appro¬ 
priate penance, and especially homicides, both voluntary and 
involuntary, and even the intention to commit them. What they 
called their deephke, or severe penance, is thus described: 

” He must lay aside his weapons, and travel barefoot a long way ; nor bo 
sheltered of a night. He must fast and watch and pray both day and night, 
and willingly weary himself, and be so careless of his dress that the iron should 
not come to his hair or nails. 

“ He must not enter a warm bath, nor soft bed , nor eat flesh, nor any thing 
by which he can be intoxicated , nor may he go inside of a church, but seek 
some holy place, and confess his guilt, and pray for intercession. He must 
kiss no man, but be always grieving for his sms "• 

It was an invention of deep jxilicy, though of suspicious jiicty, 
that they allowed the wealthy to purcha.se a removal of the pe¬ 
nances imposed. This gate the church an interest that crimes 
should be committed, as well as that the |)enancos should lie too 
sev'ere to be personally fierlormed ; yet tins dangerous jniviloge 
was used for the Iwst purposes. The following is one of tlieir 
regulations on this subject: 

“ Many men may redeem ihcir penances by alms , 

“He that hath ability may raise a church to the praise of God; and, if ho 
has wherewithal, let him give land to it, and allow ten young men, so that 
they may serve in it, and minister the daily service. He may repair churches 
where he can, and make folk-ways, with briilges over deep waters, and over 
miry places, and let him assist poor men's widows, and step-children, and 
foreigners He may free his own slaves, and redeem the liberty of those of 
other masters, and especially the (loor captives of war, and lei biro feed the 
needy, and house them, clothe and warm them, and give them bathing and 
beda.”^ 


It is impossible to praise too highly the lx:iievolcncc of these 
substitutions. 

The permission to buy off penance by money could not but 
become a source of the greatest abuses ; nor was it less objection¬ 
able to commute them, if at all useful, for certain quantities of 
repetitions, by rote, of some devotional forms; which, thus reitc- 

• iftS. C. C, CasUb. ap. WsoJey, p. 138. * Ltges Edgan, Wilk. p. 94. 

^ Legea Edgari, WUk. p. 93. 
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rated, could have little more meaning or efficacy than the same 
amount of unintelligible nonsense, or of a parrot’s exclamations. 

The law thus provided for it: / 

“ A msn may redeem one day's fasting by a penny, or by repeating two 
bandred Psalms. He may redeem a twelvemonth's fluting by thirty shiilinge, 
or may set a man free who is of that worth. And for one day’s fest he may 
•ing SIX times the Beati Immaculati, and six Pater-nosters; or for a day’s fast 
he may kneel and bend sixty times to the earth, with a Pater-noeter; or he 
may bend all hia limbs to God, and fifteen times sing * Miserere mei Oominus,’ 
anil fifteen Pater-nosters.”' 

That the Anglo-Saxons continued the error of the ancient world, 
in referring the phenomena of nature almost always to super¬ 
natural agency, though with the substitution of saints, angels, and 
demons, for the gods and goddesses, heroes, genu, and daemons 
of antiquity, is a true assertion as to the nation at large, and as to 
their religious instructors, with few exceptions. Their ignorance 
of natural science led them to this mistake, as its abundance with 
us has urged our philosophy into the opposite extreme. Our 
ancestors were inclined to ascribe nothing to natural causes ; and 
wo tend to attribute to these every phenomenon. They saw 
nothing but the Divinity acting around them; and some of us 
exclude Him wholly from His creation. Both extremes arc 
erroneous. The probability is, that the Supreme does every thing 
by tlie natural causes which He has organized to act for the 
general good, so far as their agency will Irom time to time pro¬ 
duce it; but where their operation becomes at any lime insuffi¬ 
cient to achieve His purposes, they are assisted by His immediate 
interference, or by the introduction of new effective agents that 
are more suited to the new circumstances that arise, and the new 
improvements that He intends to establish. He, as our Great 
Alfred suggested, binds himself in no chains as to the future guid¬ 
ance of nature, but keeps Himself free, at all times, to do whatever 
His wisdom finds to be successively most expedient for the benefit 
of His whole creation, and therefore for every part of it; for the 
whole cannot be benefited unless the portions partake of the 
advantage. 

But the Anglo-Saxons pursued the custom of the day in vene¬ 
rating those who, after death, were invested bv the ecclesiastical 
authorities with the dignity of saints ; they had several of these of 
nativ'e origin, who were held in great estimation, and whose lives 
were written with zealous enthusiasm."* They ascribed to their 
saints great powers over nature and disease, and human life, as 
tlic classical nations had done to their fabulous divinities; and 

* Left p. 96. 

4 At St. Gulhltc, Si. Edwin, Su Otwtld, Su Bonifkee, St. Swatbin, St Neof, St. 
Eldmund, Su Chtd, St. Wamfrodt, Su Daatt4n, Su Etbvlwtld, St. Edward, ftjid 
muj otben. 
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thus impeded their own progress in natural philosophy, by substi¬ 
tuting imaginary agents for natural causes. Our ancestors also 
respected hermits, who lived in woods or cells, retired from the 
world.* 

The evil personage called Anti-christ, who, it is supposed, will 
accompany the last ages of the world, was a frequent subject of 
contemplation among the Anglo-Saxons. They thought tliat he 
w'as about to come in the tenth and eleventh centuries.*' One of 
their discourses upon him begins with “ Beloved men' there is 
great need that we should be aware of the fearful tune that is now 
approaching. Now, very soon will be the times of Anli-ohrist; 
therefore we ought to expect him, and carefully think upon him.” 
A long detail then follows on this subject but the most curious 
account of him is that of Albinus, which ho addresses to Charlc- 
magne.** 

• That the lives of the Saion hermits, or anchorites, were not unusefully employed, 
we have a very splendid proof in the Salon MS. of the Gospels in the British Museum, 
Nero, D, 4. Wanlcy justly calls this, “an incomparable specimen of Anglo Smon 
calligraphy,” p. 253. It is beautifully illuminated and decorited Billfriih, iht 
oncAortle, waa the person who so adorned it. He is mentioned by his Saxon coad¬ 
jutor, Aldred, to have ornamented it with gold and gems, and with silver gill over. 
Turgot, the Anglo-Saxon, also declares him to have been “in aurificii ario preci- 
puns" WanI, ib. It seems to have been written about tho Ume of Alfred. 

' Elfric thought, from the calamines of Elhclred’s reign, that the end of the world 
was near “ By this we may understand that tbw world it pasaing twey, tnd very 
nigh its end " MS.S, Vesp. D. 14, 

* The Sermon is printed, with a Latin Iranalation, in the Appendix to the Saxon 
Dictionary. 

'■ A few particulars of Alcuin's fancy may amuse " Ho is to be bom of a most 
flagitious robber and harlot, with the aid of the Devil, at Babylon He will pervado 
Palesime ■ convert kings, princes, and people; and send hii miisionatici all over lha 
world He will work many miracles, bring fire from heaven; make trees vegetate 
in a moment, calm and agitate tho sea at his will, transform various objects, change 
the course of rivers; command the winds; and apparently raise the dead He will 
bitterly persecute Chrisiianily He will discover hidden treasures, and livisli them 
among Ins followers' a dreadful period of tribulation will follow He will not come 
till the Roman empire has entirely ceased, and that cannot be while llio kings ofllie 
French continue. One of the French kings is, at last, to obtain the whole Roman 
empire, and will be the greatest and the list of til kings. Ho is to go lo Jeruislein, 
and lay down hli crown and sceptroon Mount Olivet. Then Anli-ehrisl is to appear, 
and Gog and Magog to emerge. Againtt them this French king of the Romans it 
lo march, to conquer all nalinns, deslroy all idols, and restore ChrisUanity. Tho 
Jews are to be restored," 4c. 4c. Ale. Op. 1211-1215, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The Anglo-Saxon Te Deum; Jubilate; Magnificat; and Specimena of their 

Prayers. 

THE TE DEUM. 

The, Iiob, pe hepiach, the, Dpihten, pe anbeccah. 

The, aecne paebep, eal eopch epupthath. 

The, eallc enjlap, the, hcopenap anb ealle anpealbum. 
The, chepubim anb pepaphim unablinnenblice ptepne 
clypath 

balij ' baliT* balij' bpihten, Iiob pepeba ! 

Fulle pynt heopenap anb copthe mxsenchpymmep pulb- 
per thincp. 

The, pulboppul epnbpacena pepeb. 

The, pitijena hepjenblic jetel. 

The, cythpa peyneb hepath hepe. 

The, embhpyppt eopthena halij anbet jepomnunj, 
Fsebep, opmactep maejen-thpymmep' 

Appupthne thiniie pothne anb anlicne punu; 
balijne pitobhee ppcppijcnbpe Eapt. 

Thu, cynj pulbpep cyninjcp’ Chpipte, 

Thu, paebepep ece thu eapt punu. 

Tha to alypenne thu anpenje mann, thu ne apeunebopt 
paemnan innath. 

Thu opepppithebum beathep anjan; Thu onlypbept 
jelypebum picu heopena. 

Thu on tha ppithpan healpe Iiobep petpt on pulbpe 
paibepep. 

D ema thu eapt jelypeb pepan topcapb, 

The eopnoptlice pe halpiath thinum theopum jehelp, 
tha op beoppypthum blobe thu alypbept. 

Ece bo mib haljum thinum pulbop beon popjypen. 
bal bo pole thin ; anb bletpa yppepeapbnyppe thine. 
Anb jcpece hy anb upahop hy oth on ceneenyppe. 

Thuph pynbpije bajap pc bletpiath the 
Anb pe hepiath naman thinne on populbe anb a populb. 
Eiemebema bscre thipum buton pynne up ^ehealban. 
Demilcpa upe, Ijemiltpa. 

8y milbheoptnyp thin opep up ppa ppa pe hyhtath on 
the. 

On the 1 C hihte; ic ne beo jepcynb on eenyppe.’ 


MS. Colt Lib. VeapwiKo, A. 1. 
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THE JUBILATE, 

' Dpymach bjiihtnc ealle eopchan; cheopiach bpihtne on 
bli'rre; Injath on jefi^iche hif on blichnej-j-e. 

Wicach poptham chc bpihcen he ip Dob; he pophce up, 
anb na pe pylpe up ; pole hip anb pceap popcopnochep hip. 

Injach jatu hip on anbbetneppe, capepeunap hip on 
pmenum anbbeccach. 

bepiach namam hip; popcham Che ppnpum ip bpihcen, 
on ecneppe milbheopcnep hip, anb och on cynpene anb 
cynpene pochpsepcnepp hip.’’ 

THE MAGNIFICAT. 

(Din papcl mcppach Dpiheen min jape jebhppube on 
Dobe minum baeJenbe. 

Fopcham che he jepeah hip chinene eab-mobneppe, 
pochlicc heonun-popch me eabije peejach ealle cneo- 
peppa. 

hopcham chc me mycele Chinj bybe pe chc mihcij ip -j 
hip nama ip halij. 

-] hip milb-heopcnep op cneopeppe on cneopeppe hinc 
onbpxbenbum. 

be pophce ma’jne on hip eapme. be co-baslbe cha 
opepmoban on mobe hypa heopcan. 

be apeapp cha pican op pecle anb cha eab-moban upahop. 

binjpijcnbe he mib jobum jepylbe ■] opep-mobc ibele 
poplec 

be apenj Ippahel hip cnihe jemunbe hip milb heopc- 
neppe. 

Spa he pppaic co upum psebepum Abpahame anb hip 
pabe on & peopulb.' 

The following addresses to the Deity are selceled from tlic 
Anglo-Saxon remains, to complete the picture of their minds; 
and to show that notwithstanding the illileralc age in which they 
lived, and the superstitions which prevailed, yet tliat the language 
of their devotion was not discreditable to their general intellect, 
Tlicsc instances will indicate that they studied to connect it ijoth 
with ihcir feelings and their reason. They are in a poetical 
form: 

1 . 

Oh IjotA beloved! 

Oh God our Judge' 
hear me; 

EvcrlastiDg Ruler! 

I know that mp aoul 
with sms IB wounded 
Heal thou it, 

’’ CoU, VitalL E 18. Another vonion from Vopat. A. t, may bs Sara in 
W aoley’i exceilent Catalofoe of the Saxon MSS. p. 333. 

‘ Saxon tjiosp. Luc, c. 1. 


O Lord of heaven' 

And restore lliou it, 

O Governor of life f 
For thou moat easily may, 
Phyaician of uj all.' 
of all tiiat exist 
far or wide. 
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O Sovereign of radiance ! 
Creator of man! 
benign be thy mind 
to me for goM. 

Give me thy pardon, 
and thy pitv. 

May he be merciful, 
that on earth here 
we may resist the devil, 
and work his will! 

Wo to him for his jollity 
when he the retribution 
shall have and see, 
unless he from the evil] 
has previously ceased. 

But happy will he be 
who here on earth, 
day and night, 
obeys the f/ird, 
and always works his will. 

Well to him will be this work 
when he the retribution 
shall have and see, 
if he continues it 
to a good end. 

3. 

O Light of light! 

Oh joy of life ! 
grant it to me. 

Blessed King of Glory' 
what I for my soul 
pray of the heavens 
for the eternal honour. 

Thou art the benign God , 
thou hast and rulest 
One over all. 

Earth and heaven, 
of their various creatures. 

Thou art the true Creator; 

One over all 

those living on the earth, 
as m heaven above, 
thou art the Saviour God. 

Nor may any man 
profit thee 

that are collected together 
over the wide ground ; 
men on the earth, 
over all the world. 

Nor can we ever say, 
nor indeed know, 
how noble thou art, 

Eternal Lord! 

Nor though the host of angels 
up in heaven. 


in their assembled wisdom, 
should begin to say it, 
might they ever narrate, 
nor the number know, 
how great thou art. 

Mighty Lord! 

But vast IS still the wonder. 

Governor of Angels, 

if thou thyself should excite them. 

Chief of Victory, 

how glorious thou art, 

mighty and strong m power! 

King of all kings! 
the living Christ' 

Creator of all the worlds! 

Ruler of angels. 

Noblest of all nobility. 

Saviour Lord! 

Thou art the Prince 
that on former days, 
the joy of all women, 
fair waat born 
at Bethlehem, 
that city, 

a comfort to mankind ! 
an honour to all 
the children of men! 

To them that believe 
on the living God, 
and on that eternal light 
up m the skies. 

Thy power is so great, 

Mighty Lord ’ 

BO that none truly know it, 
nor the exaltation 
of the state of the angels 
of the King of heaven. 

I confess thee. 

Almighty God ! 

I believe on thee, 

beloved Saviour' 

that thou art 

the great one, 

and the strong in power, 

and the condescending 

of all gods, 

and the Eternal King 

of all creatures; 

and I am 

one of little worth, 
and a depraved man, 
who IS sinning here 
very nearly 
day and night 
I do as I w ould not; 
sometimes m actions, 
sometimes in words. 
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eometimes ia thought, 
very guilty 

In conscious wickedness 
ofl and repeatedly. 

But I b^ech thee now, 
Lord of heaven' 

And pray to thee, 
best of human-born, 
that thou pity me, 

Mighty Lord ' ' 

High King of Heaven ! 
and the Holy Spirit, 
and aid me 
Father Al^fighty' 


that 1 thy wilt 
may perlorm, 
before from this frail life 
I depart. 

Refuse me not. 

Lord of Glory! 

But grant me, 

blessed, illustrious King! 

permit me, with angels, 

up to ascend 

to sit in the sky; 

and praise the God of heaven 

with the tongue of the holy 

world without end.'* Amen. 


Of the Latin prayers at the end of every psalm in the Saxon 
and Latin P.saltcr, the following may be selected as s}>ecimcns of 
the Anglo-Saxon private devotions in prose: 

“ O I»rd! our King, and our God' propitious, hearken unto the voice of 
thy petitioners Deign to hear them devoutly npproaching thee in the morn¬ 
ing hour, that through the greatness ol lliy mercy, and cleansed from all the 
stain of sms, we may enter thy house, and everywhere sing thy praises m thy 
fear 

“ What is man, O Lord ! that thou art mindful of him, or the son of man, 
unless thou shouldest redeem him, that he may not (>erish for ever' Impart 
therefore to us the help we need , Thou who hast gnen thy precious blood 
for us I Oh, grant that those whom thy death Ims redeemed may glorify itico 
in their lives.”' 

“ Regard and hear us, O Lord, our God ' and illuminate, by the contempla¬ 
tion of thy presence, the eyes ot our mind, llint we 'leep not in death, assist 
these our endeavours to please thee, which thou llnselt hast oflbrded to us. 
Give us the full accomplishment ot that good work, who host given us ils first 
principle, the will to do it. Grant that we may be able lo complete it, O, 
thou w ho hast imparted the w ish to begin it "« 

*' Make known lo us, O l^ord ' the wiij s of life, and fill us with the drlighU 
of thy right hand. Place thy yoke ii[)Oii us, wliirli is so sweet under,thy 
direction, and grant to each of ns that he may ble-s thee with the affection of 
Ins heart, and glority thee by his intellect, lliroiigli," Ac '' 

Oh IjOrd ' our strength, and the horn of our salvation ' impart lo iia the 
fervour of thy love, that our minds may lo'c thee with nnweiined aflection, 
and by the effect of this attachment to thee may be turned lowanls our ncigli- 
botir with benignity, through,” fcc ' 

“Govern us, O I^ird ' and then we shall want nothin?, for what la there 
lo be desired under thy government bul thy-elfalone’ What is there to bo 
sought for while thou sparest us, but thy glory' L'ad ns then ihroiigli the 
path of justice, and convert our souls from every evil aciion to virtue May 
we, under thy protection, neither fear the adver-itics that may assail us, nor 
dread the approach of the shadow ot death or its evils j 

"Lord! strong and mighty ' I/ird of the v irtnes' Kmgoftilory' cleanse 
our heart from every sm , keep our handa goillless, and separate our souls 
from all vanity, that we may be ht to receive in tliy boly place blesaiags 
from thee, O Lord, our God.' * 


■' Set the original Salon in Caidmon, App 
*^pelmsn*s Anglo-Saion Psallar, sddil lo psslm f 
' Ibid ad. pa viii. * Ibid, ad pa iii 

' Ibtd pa. XTii f Ibid, ad pa. xixii 

V®L. It. 41 


‘ Ibid pa. IT. 

' IbuL pa. xxiii. 
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“ 0 Lord, our King! who continueth for ever; to whom all the earth is 
deservedly resounding with the voices of praise, and singing thy glory and 
honour; pant, we beseech thee, strength to thy people, against the evils of' 
the present day, that we may enjoy prosperity here, and trust in thme eternal 
promises hereafter, through,” &c.' 

" O Lord, our Redeemer ! O God of truth! who hast redeemed mankind, 
•old to sin, not by silver or gold, but by the blood of thy precious Son, be our 
protector, and look down upon our lowliness; and because great is the multi- 
tude of thy kindness, oh, raise our desires always to partake them, and excite 
our minds to explore them, through,” &c.“ 

“ O Lord ! who hast become our refuge before the mountains were made, 
or the dry land was formed; Author of time, yet without any limit of time 
thyself! In thy nature there is no past. To thee the future is never new. 
There everlasting virtue is always present. There immutable truth endures 
for ever" 

“ For thy name’s sake, O Lord ! extend to us thy mercy. What is sweeter 
than that by which thou hast freed us from death, and made us thine associates 
in immortality! "Rs which thou suppliest our helplessness, and grantest to us 
to continue in the fulness of holiness. May it now render us acceptable to 
thee, as it has already reconciled thee to us when alienated from thee.”" 

“ O Lord ! who dwellest in the loftiest space, whose ineffable Godhead is 
confined to no created circuit, nor can be described by any mortal breath; 
look down, we implore thee, on thy humble servants, both in heaven and on 
earth. May no pride creep into our thoughts or actions which can avert 
from us the eyes of thy mercy I May that sincere humility and submission 
be within us, which may make us worthy of thy regard, and raise us to the 
reward of thy future glori6cation.”i’ 

“O God of heaven and earth' whose all-seeing providence is everlasting' 
O God, by whose death even Tartarus was illuminated, by whose resurrec¬ 
tion the multitude of thy holy ones was gladdened, at whose ascension the 
host of angels exulted; we implore the excelling virtue of tliy glory, that, 
directed by thee into the way of eternal life, we may be defended by that arm, 
under whose protection those who are honoured by thy fevour magnify thee 
in heaven.”s 

" Purify, O Lord, our God ' our heart and reins by the fire of the Holy Spirit, 
that we may serve thee in chastity of heart and body. Free us from all vice, 
and have mercy upon us, whom thou host redeemed by thme inestimable in¬ 
tercourse.”' 

The prayer to the 49th Psalm concludes thus : 

“ Despise not our contrite and humble heart; and by the ineflable power of 
the Trinity, may there be the testimony of the One Divinity that, strengthened 
by the Father, renewed by the Son, and guarded by the Holy Spirit, we may 
rejoice in Ifiee.”* 

' Spelman's Anglo-Saxon Psalter, addil. to psalm ixviii, Ibid. iii. 

• Ibid. p*. Uxau. • Ibid ps. ctiii. p Ibid. cxii. 

’ Ibid. ps. ciuviii. ' Ibid. ps. ixv. • Ibid. xlu. 
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PREFACE. 


The genuineness of these poems has been publicly impeached 
by Mr. Pinkerton in his preface to Babour, and in a llevicw (not 
distinguished by tlic urbanity of its style, or the correctness of its 
criticism) of my Anglo-Saxon History, published in the Critical 
Review for January, 1800. Mr. Malcolm Laing has also attacked 
them in a note to his Dissertation on Ossian's Poems, and some 
otlier gentlemen in private societies have occasionally depreciated 
them. 

The hostility of men, respectable for their literary talents, 
could not be continued against these poems, without much injury 
to their credit It was, therefore, necessary to abandon tlicm to 
undeserved neglect, or to vindicate them from tlic objections of 
their enemies, by a series of legitimate reasoning. 

Having quoted them in the first volume of the Anglo-Saxon 
History, I was charged with gross credulity for accrediting them. 
Thus, unexpectedly involved in the controversy, I liopc to” be 
pardoned for intruding on the public witli a publication on the 
subject As I am an Englishman, I have no patriotic prejudice 
in their favour; but as an amateur of literature, I think tlicm 
deserving of attention, and for the reasons which I shall proceed 
to state, I believe those to which I have alluded to be genuine. 


Lohdoi), 1803. 
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It is not unknown to the curious reader, that there arc Welsh 
iwenis extant, which are stated to have been written Ity Anourin, 
Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and Mcrdhin, who lived in the sixth 
century. Other literary impostures having subjected these itoerns 
also to a similar suspicion, aad many gentlonicn having desired 
to be informed of the nature of the evidence, on which ihey can 
he ascribed to authors so remote, it may perhaps be acimptahle 
to literary men, to have the evidence in their favour, and the 
arguments by which they may be supported, fairly and disims- 
sionately stated. 

Many persons are better qualified for this oflice than myScIf; 
but as no one has yet particularly discussed the subject, I think I 
shall not impertinently apply some part ol the loisurt; ol the sum¬ 
mer to its consideration. I quoted these poems, in the History of 
the Anglo-Saxons, tjecausc I thought them genuine; and the olt- 
jections which this occasioned have induced me to investigate 
the question as carefully as 1 was able. I will adduce with tem¬ 
per, and I hope with fairness, the evidence in their lavour; and I 
will notice, in the projicr places, all the arguments which I have 
heard against them. The cool and steady judgment of the [xiblic, 
which, after due reflection, never decides wrongfully between 
contending partisans, will determine the dispute. 

The subject is unquestionably important. Iso much gloom^ rests 
upon the history of our island, during the period of the Saxon 
invasions, that the discovery of any authors, conlem|x>rary wdth 
_Jh»t period, could not but he a valuable present to our curiosity. 
If these poems be genuine, they must furnish very interesting 
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matter for the contemplation of the antiquary and the philosopher, 
even although their rude and martial strains should want those 
elegancies which delight the refined taste. Their general subject 
is, above all others, interesting; it is the struggle of the ancient 
Britons against the invading Saxons. They describe the battles 
of which all other memory has perished. They celebrate many 
patriotic warriors, whom time has almost defrauded of their fame. 
They exhibit curious and striking manners. They throw much 
light on the history of their era, and they contain many passages 
wmich poets need not disdain to applaud. Indeed, the celebrity 
which they have for ages enjoyed among then own countrymen, 
is an ample testimony of their genius. 

But if they had no other merit, they would be highly valuable 
for their language. What can gratify the philologer more than 
to have such specimens of the language of the ancient inhabitants 
of these islands'' The language of the British bards, in the sixth 
century, must have been substantially the same with the language 
of the Britons who withstood the valour of (’aesar, and of course 
must picsent us with a venerable image of, jicrhaps, the earliest 
langiitige that ap|>eared m Eurojie. The philosopher who loves 
to trace tlic progress of intellect, and to observe its original asso¬ 
ciations, and selected forms, in those barbarous times when the 
arts of mental cultivation were little understood, will highly ap¬ 
preciate the works of men who flourished at a period so early 
and so singular. If these poems be genuine, they' arc of the 
greatest value; and it cannot lie a matter ol small moment, to 
inquire if they be genuine. 

These ancient poems, anil their advocates, have licen arraigned 
with a seventy winch, on literary subjects, is always very blama- 
ble. Whatever latitude may be given to the angry feelings in 
jKilitical controversy, where the iiiagniliidc of the contending in¬ 
terests becomes an ojKilogy for occasional w anuth, there can be no 
juslificBlioii o( asperity on a point of antiquarian doubt. Indeed, 
any anger lM.'twccn literary men is not only unliccoming, but 
absurd. The world takes no part m their animoaly. it will 
always form its own conclusions, not from the language, but the 
facts of the controversy. Wc who now read with disgust, the 
virulence even of a Milton, or a Scaligcr, and who turn, with 
abhorrence, from the malignity of a Schioppius, cannot doubt but 
that our inferior works will lie as revolting to the taste of our 
(Kwterity, if virulence contaminate the paces which ought to l>e 
sacred to fair statement, to forbearing civility, and dispassionate 
reasoning. It is a disgrace to no one to disbelieve the genuine¬ 
ness of the ancient Welsh poetry, if the evidence does not satisfy 
his judgment; but neither can they be culpable for accrediting it, 
who think Uiat the balance of probabilities is decisively in I'.c 
favour. 
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These poems have not become known to us under the circum¬ 
stances which attended those of Chatterton and Macpherson, or 
the pseudo-Shakspeare. They are not works now starting up 
suddenly for the first time to our knowledge. They do not owe 
their discovery to any individual. No friendly chest—no ruinous 
turret—no auspicious accident—has given them to us. No man’s 
interest or reputation is connected with their discovery. Their 
supporters are, therefore, at least, disinterested. They have been 
in existence, and have been known to be so for many centuries, 
but they have never been brought forward to ansvier any purpose 
of private interest, or national vanity. Their counlrvmcn have 
long fondly cherished them, but have been, till very lately, even 
ccnsurably careless whether any of their neighbours cither knew 
01 respected them. Such iiiditferencc as this, aliout documents 
so curious, never yet has attended any forgery. Notliing can be 
more lavourabic to their eaust?—nothing can more strongly mark 
the difference which subsists between these poems and all those 
writings which are known to have Ixieii fabricated. 

It mav lx; reasonablv asked. Why, as they have Ixien so long 
in existence and credit m Wales, have they not become more 
known to the w'orld before our time ^ 

The observation a[)plies, however, not to these bards only, but 
to all tlie Welsh literature; for although that has Ix-en long in 
existence, though above lOoO MSS.‘ of its different hraiiehes arc 
still 111 being, yet which of them has been consulted or.s[K>kcn of 
by Englislimen > The Welsh have |XM!ms, romances, chronieles, 
grammars, treatises on music, agriculture, and astronomy, theo¬ 
logical, ethical, and medical works of diflcreiit authors, from the 
time of the bards, to our own, which arc nevertheless as little 
known m England, or in Euro]x;, as the coin[Kisilions of the ('lii- 
iicsc.—With the writings of most of the nations on tlie Continent 
we are familiar; but we have permitted ourselves to 1x3 ignorant 
of the literature of our neighbours, who arc only parted from ns 
by the Severn and the Wye. Has tins been our fault or theirs^ 
Ix3t us inquire. 

Almost ail the men who cultivated literature in Wales before 
the sixteenth century, unfortunately for our indolent curiosity, 
wrote m their native language. The bards of the twelfth, and 
succeeding centuries, whose genuineness no man affects to doubt, 
their chronicles, their clergy, and their authors on other suhytxiu, 
did not extend their views of fame bevond their fx;ltv jinncipality, 
and therefore composed in Welsh, but the Anglo-,\'ormans, and 
their descendants, would as willingly have studies! Coptic as 
Welsh. Such, at least, was the opmion of the pohtAed and ek- 

^'Thu Doiubn of MSS. oToounc lacloda inanj tnnaeopU of th* mom ooapam. 
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gant Anglo-Saxon about it, that in one of their grants of land in 
Cornwall, the king, after mentioning the Saxon name of the place, 
says, “ which the inhabitants there called barbarico nomine, by 
the barbarous name of Pendyfig.”'’ This barbarous name was 
W elsh! 

The unvarying neglect of this language, and its authors, de¬ 
scended from the Anglo-Saxons to the Anglo-Normans, and of 
course the knowledge of Welsh literature was confined to the 
Welsh counties. 

It IS a truth, which certainly casts some disgrace on our na¬ 
tional curiosity or our candour, that unless Welshmen had them¬ 
selves introduced their authors to our notice, we should to this 
day have been as ignorant of then literature as w'c are of the 
MoS. and inonuineiits now existing in Great Tartary. The cu¬ 
rious and interesting catalogue of the Welsh MSS. which Edward 
Lhwyd made from jicrsonal inspection, and printed in his Archm- 
ologia, first made Europe acquainted with the nature and extent 
of his countrymen’s compositions. It is greatly to be lamented, 
that Lhwyd w'as jiatronised so meanlv, and that misfortune was 
permitted to shed so much evil on his life. He was one of those 
few men, wdiose litcimy exertions have meiitcd the liberal grati¬ 
tude of their country. He was one of the many who never cx- 
|Kn ienced it. 

The [lolitical circumstances of the Anglo-Saxons having driven 
the Britons into Wales, and ol perpetually warring with them 
afterwards, created so much hostility and hatred between the 
two nations, that each undervalued the otlii'r, and despised both 
Its languairc and its literature. When these envenomed feelmes 
abated, the habit of neglect long survived the hostihtv'. 

The Welsh language is also peculiar and original. Men who 
have en)oyed a < lassical education, pass with ease and pleasant¬ 
ness to French, Italian, or Spanish. But the W'elsh is so unlike 
the other languages'of Eurojie, and its mutations present so many 
difficulties, or at least the appearance of them, to a learner, that 
even antiijuaries have Ixs'ii, and ate, deterred from ao(|uiring it. 
Interest, ambition, and fame, which h.ave led some to explore the 
Sanscrect, and the ('hinesc, have been found so little allied to any 
proficiency in WeMi knowledge, that even these Syrens have 
never influenced any to do that justice to Wales, which strange 
and distant nations liave fre<]ucntiy obtained. Welshmen, on the 
other hand, have Ixien ttwi proud, and too recluse. They did not 
forgive the seizure of their country, and they despised too much 
the warriors who acquired and kept it. Hence what Englishmen 
would not learn Welsh to know, the natives of the principality 
would not translate. 


MSS CoU.Lib. aiud.a 6 p 38. 
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Better feelings have at last predominated. Some individuals 
appeared in the last century, who wished the literature of their 
country to be more diffused. The idea was too novel to be much 
attended to. A spirit of literary pati’iolism has begun, however, 
to diffuse itself, and has reached many individuals, whose exer¬ 
tions have contributed to put the public in possession of the Welsh 
remains. Among these the gentleman who has nearly published 
a new Welsh dictionary, who has given us a translation of the 
poems of Llyyarch Hen, who edited those of David ab Gwilym, 
and the Cambrian Register, and what is still more important, who 
has essentially contributed to the preservation and notoriety of 
Welsh literature, by editing, with two other Cambrian patriots. 
Its most ancient and important remains, is well entitled to our 
praise. 

By this publication, entitled “ The Myvyrian Archaiology of 
Wales, collected out of ancient MSS.,”‘ the public have, for the 
first time, before them, in a printed form, the works of the ancient 
poets, w'hose genuineness 1 hope to vindicate, and those of the 
succeeding poets, down to the end of the fourteenth centurj'. 
These occupy the first volume. The second contains their 
curious historical triads, some genealogies, and historical chro¬ 
nicles. In the third arc printed the moral aphorisms ascribed to 
Cato the wise; the maxims, and old sayings, and proverbs of the 
Welsh; their triads on the laws of fioctry ; the triads on naval, 
political, and intellectual subjects, called the Triads of the Bards 
of Britain ; triads on their most ancient laws ; a copy of the laws 
of Hcweldha, from a MS. of the twelfth century; extracts on 
their music, and a collection of ancient British music is an obso¬ 
lete notation. It is stated, that other pieces of their literature will 
III due time aptiear. No other nation but the Hebrew can »how 
such a body of ethical and intellectual thought, and of versified 
comjxisition of the same antiquity. 

THB PBOPOSITtON, WHICH IS THB SUBJECT OF THIS ESBAT, STATED. 

The proposition, w'hich I shall proceed to support is this; 
“That there are poems now existing in the Mclsn, or ancient 
British language, which were written by Aneurm, Taliesin, 
Llywarch Hen, and Merdhin, who flourished between the 
years 300 and 600.” 

The poems which have been ascribed to these authors, occupy 
the first 153 pages of the Welsh Archaiology, and are entitled 
“ The Cynveirdd,” or the most ancient Poets. •• i u 

The greaf poem of Aneurm is entitled the Godooin. Its sub- 

t-£rinte<i in IHOI. in t»o rolomni. Urf« oeU»o. Th« Tolnmerf pottrj <»Uin« 
S64 papa of donMe ooinmna. Tb« oUier, of ptom, exIewW to 638 
volooH hu bora sinco puMtsiicd. 
you II. 
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ject is the battle of Cattraeth, in which he fought against the 
Saxons. He was a British chieftain in some part of the North, 
probably among the Ottadini, in the sixth century. The SaxoRs 
conquered in the battle with such slaughter, that Aneurin was 
one of three who were the only survivors of the distinguished 
men who led the Britons to the conflict- The poet was after¬ 
wards killed treacherously by one Eiddyn. 

His poem contains 920 lines, of varied measure, but all rhymed. 
Its object appears to be to commemorate the brave patnots who 
were engaged in the battle. Another poem on the Months also 
bears his name; and of two poems, entitled “ The Incantation of 
Maelderw,” that in some MSS. have Taliesin’s name, it may be 
doubted if one be not more properly referable to Aneurm."* 

The poems of Taliesin are on different subjects. The most 
important are those which concern the battles between the 
Bntons and the Saxons; and these arc the poems for whose 
genuineness I argue. He lived in the sixth century. His princi¬ 
pal patron was Urien, king of a little state called Reged, of which 
the position is not certain. To this king ten poems are devoted, 
which celebrate his patriotic battles. There arc also elegies of 
Taliesin, on other British warriors, as Owain, the son of Uricii, 
Ercwlf, Madavvc the bold, and Erov the fierce; Aeddon of Mon, 
Uthcr Pendragon, and Corroi, the son of Dairy. His other 
r^ms arc of less value. Some are unintelligible, because full of 
Bardic or Druidical mysticism, and perhaps some are ascribed 
to him, of which he was not the author. These, however, may, 
from internal evidence, and other circumstances, be discriminated 
by a careful and intelligent cntic, well acquainted with the lan¬ 
guage. All tliat bear his name have been printed in the Archai- 
ologv. 

Llywarch Hen lived both in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
He was a jirince of Argoed, in Cumberland. He visited the 
court of Arthur, and consumed his most vigorous years in op¬ 
posing the Anglo-Saxons. As they advanced, he took refuge 
With his surviving children in Powys, and shared in the wars of 
the hospitable Cynddylaii. Most of his poems are of historical 
utility. One is an elegy on Geraint, a Devonshire leader—ano¬ 
ther is an elegy on linen, king of Reged—another on his patron 
Cynddylan—another on Cadwnllon, the son of Cadvan. The 
[tocm on his own great age, and the fate of his children, who 
perished in the wars, is very interesting. 

Mcrdhin the Caledonian, also surnamed Wyllt, or the Salvage, 
has not left much. He was taught by Taliesin, and of course 
lived in the sixth and seventh cenluncs. His Afallcnau, or a 
Poem on an Orchard, which had been given to him, contains 

* 8 m ibem lo ArciMiolof;, p. 61 and 84. The poem oa the Months is afterUte" 
Ooih>dia, p. 14. 
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some allusions to the events of his time, which arc curious. As 
this bard had the reputation of a prophet, there are some things 
aecnbed to him which he never wrote, and some which he did 
write have been interpolated.” The dialogue between him and 
, his sister is obviously surreptitious; nor do 1 accredit all the 
Hoianau. Judicious criticism will easily delect the spurious 
jKiems. 

I will now state the course of argument which I shall adopt to 
prove the proposition above mentioned, and 1 hope to make it as 
satisfactory as the case will admit. The reader will, in justice to 
the subject, recollect its antiquity, and therefore neither exi>ect the 
unerring precision of iiiathematuml reasoning, nor the accumula¬ 
tion of evidence overpowering doubt, which might be adduced, 
il the authors in question had been modern poets. 

The evidence in favour of any ancient author rnav be divided 
into two sorts—tlic external aiid the internal. I shall first con¬ 
sider 

THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCE. 

I Will begin this by mentioning, 

1st, The old MSS. winch now exist of thc.se poems, and then 
show 

2dly, That lhe.se poems, or some of them, and their author.s, 
have been mentioned, or alluded to, by a series of bards, 
whose works still exist undisputed, from liefore the twelfth 
century, to a recent jieriod. 

These facts will show that they arc at least no modern forgery, 
and that they were in existence m the twelfth century. The (|ues- 
lion will then become this—Were these poems existing genuinely 
in the twelfth centurj, or were they then forged t 

To decide this great question, it w'lll lie important to inquire, 

3dly, If there w'ere any bards among tlie Britons in the sixth 
century; and, 

4thly, If such bards as Aneurin, Taliesin, lilywarcli Hen and 
Mcrdhin, then existed. 

If we shall find that the Britons had bards so early, and in par¬ 
ticular these individual bards, we shall have gained one step in 
our researches, and this step will not be an inconsiderable one. 

But as the question will turn on the jirobabilily of these bards 
leaving MSS. as well as on their existence, it will be necessary 
•o consider, 

Sthly, If any writing of a century so remote as the sixth 
have come down to us. 

6thly, If the Britons had then the art of writing. 

7thly, If the writing of any other Bnion of this period, 
whose genuineness is undisputed, has come down to us. 


GirsMiif eiprewljr lUlci ibu—bu word* will be quoted preeentlf. 
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Should these questions be satisfactorily answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, another step in our progress will be gained. If the genuine 
composition of any other Briton of this age has survived to us, 
so might the works of these British bards. 

I think I shall make a third advance, if I show, from incon-. 
trovertible authority, 

8thly, That in the twelfth century there were w’ritings of 
old British bards extant, which w'cre then called ancient. 

This chain of proofs appears to me to make the external 
evidence as strong as the case will admit. J submit that we 
receive the poems of Homer as genuine, on a degree of external 
evidence not more satisfactory. 

I presume that I shall have acquired at least a right to say, 
that after this series of facts in favour of these poems, nothing 
but their internal evidence counteracting them can warrant us in 
discrediting them. On 


THEIH INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


I will endeavour to state, 

1st, That the subjects of this poetry could answer no pur- 

K se of interest in the twelfth century. 

That their subjects were the most unlikely of all others 
for a forger to have chosen. 

3dly, That Arthur is spoken of in a manner inconsistent 
with the supposition of forgery. 

4thly, That tne subjects arc such as, if genuine, might be 
expected from their real authors. 

Stilly, That the language is not obvious to modern Welsh¬ 
men, and has therefore an important feature of the lan¬ 
guage of the times to which they pretend. 

6thly, That their historical allusions are true. 

7thly, That the manners they express are consistent. 

8thly, That tJie form and composition of the poem suit the 
period. 

I shall then attempt to answer the main objections which have 
l)ccn urged against them; and conclude with showing that the 
forgery could not have been practised without detection, in those 
times; that there is nothing extraordinary in the fact, which this 
essay is directed to substantiate, that these poems are attested by 
an unvaried stream of national belief, and that any scepticism 
about them has been of recent origin. 
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» THE OLD MANUSCRIPTS NOW EXISTING OF THESE 
POEMS." 

If there had been no ancient MSS. of this poetry to have pro¬ 
duced, it would not alone have been a conclusive argument 
against it, because the ancient MSS. are usually superseded by 
subsequent transenpts, and because men often admit works to 1x3 
genuine, without possessing very ancient MSS. of them. Of the 
numerous Greek and Latin works, which we possess, how few 
are there of which very ancient MSS. can be adduced ' 

Time and accident consume MSS. as w'cll as buildings and 
men. Old copies decay or are lost, and new ones succeed. 
When families die, their libraries Ix'come dispersed, and many 
a MS. and book, which w-ere once hoarded as treasures, have 
mouldered on stalls, or have been used as waste paper. Sons 
very often inherit neither the taste nor the knowledge of their 
fathers; and they who squander the estates of their ancestors, arc 
not very likely to be careful of their books. 

A great curiosity has, in the last century, Ixxjn chcrisheti for 
the oldest MSS. of authors. In former times, howewer, there 
was no such anxiety to preserve ancient transcripts. Some 
MSS. w'crc preferred to others for the costliness of their decora¬ 
tions, and some for the beauty of the writing; but the mere age 
was not in former times particularly appreciated. Even they 
who valued the authors they presened, were not aware of the 
importance of the earliest M^S.; because when no one dreamt of 
doubting the genuineness of a wtirk, they would make no provi¬ 
sions for proving it to a future generation. tiioo 

It is therefore a matter of pure chance, that any ancient MS. . 
of a book has de.scended to us. 

We should be somewhat .surprised, if wc inquired minutely 
into the evidence on which wc accredit the genumcnoss of the 
numerous ancient authors of Greece and Home, because in 
many cases we should find, that as far as antiquity of MSS. was 
concerned, it is very .slight. I behove that we have in no ca.se the 
MSS. actually penned by the author, searcely any in the nuth^s 
time, and very few within two or three centuries after him. Wc 
have often adopted the title of the MS.S. wc have found, and 
have ascribed them to the authors whose names were prenxM. 
In some of the most celebrated, we can attest the genuineness by 
■* series of quotations and allusions of succeeding ages. In many 
we only find notices that such authors wrote on such topics. 
Several have been received without either of these protections. 

42 * 
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And yet we have generally admitted them to be genuine, and 
laugh at the extravagance of Hardouin, who rashly pronounced 
the classics to be modern forgeries. 

The fact which I have urged, that these poems have passed 
in Wales from age to age unquestioned, operates against the 
existence of many ancient MSS. They could not have antici¬ 
pated doubt in a case where they neither had any, nor heard 
of any; and could not therefore have provided against it by 
carefully hoarding the most ancient MSS. for their posterity to 
produce. The doubt, however, having been raised in our times, 
there can be no question but that the old MSS. now remaining 
will be henceforward very anxiously preserved. 

There is another reason why old MSS. cannot be expected to 
abound in Wales. This is, that for so confined a district, it has 
been very often the object of military spoil. It was invaded 
and ravaged by many Anglo-Saxon kings. It had mourned the 
depredations of the Irish, and still more of the Northmen. Our 
Harold renewed their distresses in the angriest form before the 
Norman conquest. It suffered under Vnlliam and the other 
Norman kings; and no one can forget the conquest of Edward 
the First Welsh history abounds with civil feuds, and their 
correspondent ruin. The destruction of the superb library at 
Raglan Castle occurred in the time of Cromwell, and many other 
libraries were dispersed or destroyed. 

Yet notwithstanding these losses, there arc two, if not three 
ancient MSS. extant, which have no ajipearancc of having been 
written later than the twelfth century. One of these is the Black 
Book of Caermarthen, which, with the other, is now in the libiary 
at Hengurt, in Merionethshire. There is also another MS. m the 
Red Book of Hergest in Jesus College, Oxford, which seems to 
have been written in the fourteenth century. 

The MSS. in the library at Hengurt are described by Lhwyd 
ill his Archmologia Bntannioa, published 1707. 

Mr. Lhwyd says, that the library of Hengurt, collected in the 
reign of Charles the First by that learned and candid antiquary 
Robert Vaughan, of Hengurt, esquire, consists of about seventy 
old MSS, on parohment, and a considerable number of others on 
paper. 

“ The oldest MSS. I saw at Hengurt, is y IJiyvyr dy o Gaer 
Vyrdhyn, or the Black Book of Caermarthen. It is a quarto 
of fifty-four leaves, containing poems of the sixth century, by 
Myrdhyn Wyllt, Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and Elaeth. The 
former,part of this book is in a large fair character, and seems 
considerably older than the latter, and the latter might possibly 
have been transcribed by that noted Bard Cyndhdu Brydydk. 
Muwt, or at least in his time, which was about the year 1160 . 

I am sensible Dr. Davies places this poet ninety years later; but 
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in this MS. foi. 52, I find he writes an elegy on the death of 
iVjiadog ah Mredydh, Prince of Powys, whjch was in the vear 
1158.”—P. 225. ^ 

That Lhwyd is correct in placing Cyndhelu about 1160 there 
can be no doubt. His poems prove it 
In another part of his catalogue, he expresses himself in Welsh 
of this same MS. what may be literally translated thus: 

“ The Black Book of Caermarthen, a volume of fifty-four leaves 
quarto, parchment, in the library of Mr. Vaughan, at Hcngurt. 
The first half of this seems to have boen written in a very ancient 
large hand. The rest is in a later hand, but ancient”^ ’ He then 
-specifies its contents. Among these are the principal poems of 
Merdhin and Llywarch Hen, with some of Taliesin. The more 
recent handwriting comes in at fol. 45. 

From those who have lately ins|-)ccted this MS. 1 understand 
tliat the first part is w'ritten like prose, without the distinctions of 
the poetical lines, w'hich is a mark of its antiquity. The Welsh 
Archaiology enables me to give the reader a sjxicitiien of this, as 
the editors have printed some pages out of it with e.xactiics.s. 
It is in a large hand. 

Gogonedauc argluit 
hanpich guell. Athue 
dicco de pgluis. achagell A 
kagell. ac egluia. A vast- 
ad. a difluis A. Teir fin- 
baun yeeiL Due uch giiit- 
ac un uch eluit. A. yns. 
gaud ar dit. A- airic ap’ 
wit, Atliiiendiguiate aw- 
raham pen fit. A. Vuchet 
tragiuiL A. adar aguen- 
en. A. attpaur a dien.' 

It requires some attention to distinguish the lines and their 
rliymes, which arc these: 

Gogonedauc argluit hanpich guell 
Ath uedicco de egluia achagell. 

A. kagell ac ^luia 
A. vaatad a dimjia 
A. Teir finhaun yaait 
Due uch guit 
Ac un ucli eliiit 
A. ym gaud ar dit 
A. airio ap' wit 

Ath uendiguiate awrahain pen fit 
A. Vuchet tragiuit 
A adar iguenen 
A. attpaur a dien. 


'P. S«l. 


• Archaiology, p. STS. 
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The first part, by the style of writing, seems, as I am informed 
to be the production of the tenth century, or thereabouts. The' 
latter part resembles in the handwriting other MSS. which are 
known to have been written in the time of Cyndhelu, who 
flourished in the middle of the twelfth century. 

Another ancient MS. in this library, Lhwyd concisely men¬ 
tions under the title of " The Book of Taliesin,”*" because it con¬ 
tains most of his poems. It a parchment MS. The writing is 
ancient I have not myself seen it, but I am assured that it has 
the appearance of a MS. of the twelfth century. From the re¬ 
port, which I have heard of the liberality of its present proprie¬ 
tor, Colonel Griffith Howel Vaughan, I believe I do not err in 
stating, that no gentleman, whose curiosity should lead him to 
Hengurt, would be refused the liberty of seeing these two curious 
MSS. 

In the time of Lhwyd there was another ancient MS. in this 
library, which he entitles “ The Book of Aneurin.”' It w’as an 
octavo, and contained the Gododin, and some other poems 
ascribed to Ancurin. 

This was also in parchment, and I am informed had the ap- 

f carance of n MS. of the twelfth century. It continued in the 
lengurt library from the days of Lhwyd* to our time, hut w'lthin 
the last twenty years has disappeared from it. I will presume 
that It has been only borrowed, and that it will be honourably 
returned to the collection at HenguiU 

The Red Book of Hergest is still in the library of Jesus Col¬ 
lege, at Oxford. Lhwyd says that it is in parchment, in folio, 
containing 405 leaves v* that it exhibits antiquities of various 
kinds, and w'as written at the end of the fourteenth century.*" It 
contains the poems of Llywarch Hen, some of Merdhin, and 
Taliesin, besides many poems of the following centuries.' 

In the Hengurt library are two more recent transcripts of these 
old poems, wnich may be also mentioned. One MS. w’as written 
by Sir Hugh Pennant, in the time of Henry the Eighth. It con¬ 
tains the poems of Merdhin and many otliers.® 

" P' 261. I Pp. 2G1, tnd 254. 

I According to the iccoant of e genllomen who inepected One MS in 17S3,1.hwyd 
htf ttated tho paj|re« inaccuralely Tbi« gentieman*! remark is, ” Y Llyfr Coch is 
I folin, cnnlaininr 360 learoe, T20 naiiee, end 1440 columne.” 

‘ Pp. 254, end Ml 

' It ateo oonlaine three Weleh cbroniolee, an ancient Weleh grammar, and aome 
Wel«h romaneea, at Bochedd Carlemain, of Charlemarne Yawn Flown, (or Bena.) o 
Ilamtwn, Yator i Cilydd fab Celyddon Wledij, or IhoTiiatory of Cilydd, aon of King 
^lyddon, Yalori Efrauc larll y Goglodd, or tho Hiatory of Efrauc, Earl of tho 
North, Yetori Gcreinl (bb Erbm, or tho Hietory ofGereint, the son of Erbin. Tbo 
Mjbinogi, or original Wclah Ules, and the Yitori y Seithwyr Doelliion, or the His- 
tory of the Soren Wiae Men. It haa alio the ancient Welah medical Irealiaa called 
Moddygon M^fai, and tha Triada, eoUlled Trioedd Ynya Prydain. 
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Another copious transcript, entitled “ Y Kynveirdh Cytnreig, 
or the ancient Welsh Bards,” was written by Mr. Robert 
Yaughan, in the time of Charles the First. It contains the 
Gododin; most of Taliesin’s songs; those of Llywarch, and some 
Olliers.” 

There is another transcript called Kutta Kyvarwydh.” 

In noticing these MSS. I am only stating the contents of the 
Hengurt library, and of the one at Jesus College. There are 
many other Welsh collections, which contain MSS. or transcripts 
of these ancient poems, of various ages before and since the 14th 
century. The Welsh MSS. in the library of the earl of Macclos- 
field are not yet known. They were collected by the Rev. Moses 
Williams, who left them to Mr. William Jones, the father of the 
late celebrated Sir William Jones. Mr. Jones bequeathed them 
to the late earl of Macclesfield, but they have not been yet 
allowed to be publicly inspected. 

As they who wish to investigate the subject of the MSS. more 
closely, may desire to know the best places for their research, I 
will refer them to the “ General Advertisement” to the Welsh 
Archaiology, which contains a statement of the principal collec¬ 
tions, not of these bards only, but of all the Welsh literature. 

I do not propose this w’ork to be a vindication of all the poems 
tliat have been generally attributed to Aneurin, Taliesin, Merdhin, 
or Llywarch Hen, or promiscuously published as theirs. My 
object is to authenticate the genuineness of such of them as I 
think beyond all dispute ; and they are the following: 


The Gododin. 


Or ArfEURiir, 


Or Llywarch Hew, 

The Elegy on Geraint ab Erbin. 

Ditto on Urien Reged. 

Ditto on Cynddylan. 

Ditto on Cadw'allon. 

The Poem on his old age. 

Ditto to Maenwvn. 

Ditto to the Cuckoo. 


The Avallenau. 


Or Merdhiit. 


Of Taliesiw. 

The Poems to Urien, and on his balllc.s. 
His Dialogue with Merdhin. 

The Poems on Elphin. 

And his Historical Elegies. 

• U>ir7<i, p. 258. 


• Ibid. p. aST. 
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In selecting the above, I do not mean to insinuate that some 
others, which are ascribed to these authors, may not be genuine 
likewise. I am satisfied that some are not genuine, and that some 
have been interpolated. There are several others, however, 
especially of Taliesin, which may be genuine. But I conceive 
that the question which presses is, not whether this or that poem 
is to be accredited, because a simpler investigation of its evidences 
might determine that, if a given number had been already admit¬ 
ted, but whether there are any which ought to be placed in an 
age so early, The prevailing scepticism denies that there are 
any genuine poems of the sixth century extant. It asserts, that 
every Welsh poem, referred by Welshmen to this ancient period, 
is a factitious composition of the twelfth or succeeding century 
My duty, therefore, if I attempt to impugn this scepticism, is to 
show, that there are genuine works of the sixth century now in 
existence. I adduce the poems above selected as such. If my 
arguments are successful as to these poems, then any others may 
be added to the accredited number, which judicious and learned 
criticism shall allow to be genuine, after duo consideration. 

Now of the Gododin, I have mentioned, that, until very lately, 
a MS. of it was in the Ilcngurt library, w'hich seemed to be ot 
the handwriting of the twelfth century. I am informed that it 
was in handwriting and appearance very similar to the book of 
Taliesin, which is yet in the library, and may be seen by any 
one. A complete transcript of the Gododin was made by Mr. 
Vaughan, in the time of Charles the First, and many copies of it, 
of various dates, exist m Welsh collections. 

The poems of Llywarch Hen, above mentioned, are in the 
Black Book of Caermarthon, and in the Red Book of Hergest 
They arc a part of Mr. Vaughan’s transcript, and of others. 

The Avallenau of Merdhm is in the Black Book of Caermar- 
then, with others that arc ascribed to him. It is in Sir Hugh 
Pennant’s transcript, made in tlie time of Henry the Eighth, in 
the Kiitta Kyvarwydh, and in other transcripts. 

Of Taliesin, the Dialogue with Merdhm, the Graves of the 
Warriors, and a few others, are in the Black Book of Cacr- 
marthen. Most of those which I have mentioned to be his arc, 
with others in the MS. called the Book of Taliesin, in the Hen- 
^urt library’, which is yilaccd in the twelfth century, or nearly so. 
Some are in the Red Book of Hergest, and all are in Mr. 
Vaughan’s transcript, and many in y Kutta Kyvarwydh. 

what other ancient MSS. of any of the works of these Bards 
are in the Macclesfield or other collections, I cannot state, be¬ 
cause I am not informed. But 1 conceive, that from the a^ve 
statement, I am authorized to affirm, that they are MSS. of 
poems of these four Bards now extant, which were written in or 
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before the twelfth century. I will confirm this assertion by 
showing, 

'll. That these poems, or some of them, and their authors, have 
been mentioned or alluded to by a series of Bards, whose 
works still exist undisputed, from before the twelfth century, 
to a recent period. 

There is a poem which bears the same name with one of Ta¬ 
liesin’s, but wniclr is attributed to Golyddan. It is called Arymes 
Prydein Vawr. From its internal evidence, it seems to have been 
written in the end of the seventh, or m the eighth century. He 
mentions that the Britons will recover their country again, and 
adds,'’ “ Dysgogan Mcrddin,”—Merddin foretells it. This is a 
direct allusion to that passage of the Avallenau, which we shall 
hereafter quote, and which Jeffery has imitated. In this passage 
Merdhin foretells the return of the Britons. 


In an ancient composition, which is usually placed in the tenth 
century, called Englynion y Clywaid, we find Llywarch quoted 
as a Bard: 

“ Hast thoa heard what Uywarrh sang 
(The intrepid and brave old man) 

Greet kindly, tho’ there be no acquaintance ” 

A glyweisti a gant Llywarch, 

Oedd henwr drud dihavarch : 

Onid ky varwydd cyvar ch. 

Arch Cynveirdd, p 173. 

In the same poem we find Taliesin mentioned as a Bard, and 
his son quoted : 

“Hast thou heard what Avaon sang , 

(The son of Taliesin, whose muse was just.) 

The countenance cannot conceal ttio sorrow of the heart” 

A glyweisti a gant Avaon, 

Val) Taliesin gerdd gyvion 

Ni chel grudd gystuod colon. P. 173. 

None of the poems of Avaon have survived. 


In another of the same poems, we find Aneurin incidentally 
mentioned, and as a Bard : 

“ Hast thou heard the saying of Kennyd 
The BOD of Aneunn, tho well-skilled Bard • 

There are none free from care but the proiidout" 

A glyweisti ^wedyl Cennyi 
Vab Aneurin varz celvyz : 

Nid dioval ond dedwyz. 


<’ Welsh Archaioiegy, p. 156. 
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In the same poem, both Taliesin and Merdhin are distinctly 
specified, emd as contemporaries : 

“ Hast thou heard the aayin? of Talietin 
In conversation with Merdhxn. 

* It IS natural for the indiscreet to laugh immoderately.’ ” 


A glyweisti ^wedyl Taliesin, 
Yn ymzizan a Merzin : 
Gnawd i anghall tra 9 werthin. 


In another poem of the same age, or perhaps earlier, we find 
an obvious allusion to the poem of Aneurin on the battle of Cat- 
tracth: 

“ Like Cattraeth great and glorious.” 

Eilywod Cattraeth vaur vygedauc. 

Welsh Arch. p. 180. 

Why was Cattraeth great and glorious '' Not from the event, 
for that was peculiarly disastrous to the Britons ; but it was 
made glorious by the much celebrated poem of Aneurin upon it. 
Unless we presume this poem to have then existed, the line has 
no meaning. 

These six notices of these ancient Bards are taken from poems 
which, according to the general consent of the best Welsh critics, 
were written belorc the tw'elfth century. 

The allusions to these Bards in the authors of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury are very numerous. There are not few'er than fourteen 
passages distinctly referring to these Bards, or some of their 
poems, in the works of the twelfth century. I will produce them 
as nearly as jxissible in the order of their chronology. 

1. Between the years 1140, and 1172, was Hywel, the son of 
Owen, of Gwynedh. His father was honoured with some of the 
best poems of Gwalchmais and Cynddelu,' the two stars of the 
Welsh Parnassus; and to his son Hywel, whom I am going to 
quote, Cynddclu also addressed an ode.' 

This prince WTotc some odes on Love, and some on War. In 
one, which is entitled Gorhofedh, or his Delights, he mentions 
Merdliin, and s|>eaks of him as a Bard. 

** To construct an ancient or primitive song, 

\ song of praise, such as Merdhxn tang." 

Kyssylltu canu kyssevin 
Kert volyaot val y cant Mertin. 

Welsh Arch. p. 278. 

Here the prince explicitly mentions Merdhin, not merely as a 
Bard, but as one in his days, (or in the twelfth century,) ancient 

' Archaiol. p. I96-19a ' Ibid. p. 304-307 • Ibid. p. asa 
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or primitive. To construct an ancient song, such as Merdhin 
sa^, IS, in effect, to say that Merdhin’s songs were ancient 
, The expressions seem to indicate that Merdhin's poetry ex¬ 
isted in his time; for how could he have talked of constniciing 
. or putting together a song like Merdhin’s, unless some of Meni- 
hin’s poetry was in being. 


Cyxddelu was a Bard who lived between 1J50 and 1200, and 
whose genius, although various, jet excelled m the bolder strains 
of heroic poetry. His compositions were numerous. Forty-mne 
of Ins pieces have descended to us. 

2. In his elegy on Rhiryd, he mentions Taliesin bv name, 
and as a distinguished Welsh Bard. The passage will speak for 
Itself: 

“ Whilst there was the solemn feast and suiUble wealth. 

To me no one would speak but anreeably, 

To me the mild chief intermitted not his numerous gifts , 

To me the valiant one made not the two cheeks of disgrace. 

The spne was not n voice of disgrace to the people of Cynvarch. 

From the head of Talresin, in bardic learning exalted, 

A bardic lay shall come to me.” 

Tra vu vyg kyvet yg kyuoeth yawn, 

Nym llauarei y nep nam hci dignwn 
Nym ditolei y lory o lawer dawn, 

Nym goruc dear wr deurut warthlawn; 

Ny bu warthlef kert kynverching werin. 

O benn Taliesin bartrin beirtrig 
Barteir om kyveir. 

Cynddelu, Marunad Rind. p. 230 


8. In another poem, an elegy on Owen of Gwvncdh, Oynddcln 
Msibly alludes to the poem of Taliesin on the liattle of Argoed 
L[wyvain: 

“ Hastening mutually to urge on, 

In heroic manner, m the great field so illuslrious. 

The horned array of the winged warrior 
Was the energy, the heroism of Owen. 

In the tumult, the leader of slaughter heaps carcasses. 

As 10 the bloody conjltct of Argoed Uwyvatn.'' 

Yn ebrwyd gyfarwain 
Y’gwrfoes yg orfacs eyfrgam 
I gornawr gwriawr goradain 
Ygwnal ygwryd Owam 
Ygorun aergun aergyfrain 
Yn aergad yo Argt^ Llwyfaio. 

Cynd Mar. Ow. Gwjm, p. 207. 


VOU II. 
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The namesake of the hero of Cynddelu had been praised bv 
Taliesin in his poem on the battle of Argoed Llwyvain on thi* 
occasion. 

The Britons, under Urien and his son Owen, were invaded by 
a Saxon leader, whom Taliesin names Flamddwyn. This word 
literally means Jlame-bearivg, and therefore is probably not the 
real name of the Saxon general, but an angry epithet descriptive 
of his ravages. Taliesin mentions that he made an insolent de¬ 
mand of hostages and submission from the Bntons; 

“Flamddwyn demanded witli groat impetuosity, 

Will they give hostages—are they ready!” 

Atorelwis Flamddwyn fawr drybestawd : 

A ddodynt yngwyallon . a ynt parawd ’ 

Taliesin, Gwaith Arg. LI. 63. 

lie then distinguishes the eager courage of Owen, who was the 
first to give the answer of patriotism to the invaders; 

“ He was answered by Owen, Let the gaah appear— 

They will give none—the hostages are not, bhall not be ready ” 

Yr attebwys Owain ddwyrain fossawd 

Nid dodynt, md ydynt, nid ynt parawd. Ibid. 

The poet then mentions the furious conflict which followed 
from this refusal of submission. 

Now the compliment which Cynddelu paid to the hero of his 
elegy, Owen of Cwynedh, by alluding to the battle of Llwyvain, 
was this: the refusal and defiance to Flamddwyn was given by 
Owen, the son of Unen; and this spirited conduct produced the 
celebrated conflict which followed. By comparing the battle of 
his Owen with that m which the Owen of Taliesin had distin- 

S nshed himself, Cynddelu appears to have meant to have exalted 
e character of his own hero, by assimilating it to the merit and 
celebrity of his recorded namesake. 


4. This same author, Cynddelu, also alludes in another place 
to the poem of Taliesin on the battle of Argoed Llwyvain : 

“ He hurried on impetuously to the assault bke the flame-epreading Flarod- 
dwyn." 

Ffwyr ffyagiad ftl ffleinuad FUmddwyn. 

Cynd. Dtdol. Rhya. 235. 

Who was this Flamddwyn? It has been already mentioned 
that it is the descriptive name of the Saxon hero in the poem of 
Taliesin, on the battle of Argoed Llwywain; and it is remarkable 
that he is distinguished by Taliesm for the circumstance, to illus- 
Irate which his name is here introduced. 

The point of the simile is the hurrying to the attack—he hur¬ 
ried impetuously to it like Flamddwyn. Now when Tahesin 
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mentions Flamddwyn, it is with the same circumstance of impe¬ 
tuosity and haste: thus, when he first mentions him, he says: 

Dygrrysowya Flamddwyn. 

“ Flamddwyn hattened quickly" 

to his hostile object. 

When he mentions him again, he says: 

Atorelwis Flamddwyn fawr drybeslawd. 

“Flamddwyn demanded with greal impetuosity." 

It seems that Cynddclu introduced the simile of Flamddwyn 
from recollecting this jioem and these expressions of Taliesin. 


5. Cynddelu also mentions Merdhin. I will quote the passage 
at length, that the reader may have some idea ol the manner of 
these Welsh Bards. The subject of the poem from which this 
extract IS made, is the death ol Owen. The poem is an elegy 
on the death, the effect of which, on many, he now jiroceeds to 
describe. 

“On the progeny of Run lie the red earth and stones; 

Ominous, not glad tidings, was the fate of the Chief. 

It IS an omen of the pain of agitated terror. 

To the finger from tlio splendour of the palace. 

To the minstrels whoso reqiip.slH were for slciuier coursers ' 

But to the crimsoned wolf of terror, and to the ravens, it was a boon. 
Frequently will it come to the memory of the profound Bards, 

To Cynddelu it forebodes delay to his claims of honour. 

Of the honour'd sovereign—he armour of the host of raging slaughter— 
Of Owen, God has determined the day. 

Of the venerated head appropriately predominating in Britain. 

Thus in the conflict of Ardcrydd, wrath stalked through the battle,. 

Amid ruin and falling slaughter 

Over myriads of men, over Merdhin, who was illuslrioua" 

Ar hil Run rud weryd a mam 
Y dragon coeling mil coelfain ci dwyn 
Ya coel brwyn braw dilain 
I gerdawr a'm preidiawr a’in pram 
I eilwyon am eircliion archfain 
I flaid rud i fraw fud i Train 
( feird dwfn dyf yd a gofiain 
I Gyndelw oed ardelw urdain 
Urd WIedig Unrig llu aergrain 
Urdws Duw diwyrnawd Owain 
Urdawl ben pnawifnen Prydain 
Mai gwaith Arderyd gwyUi ar dyrfain cad 

‘ Literallr “for the sUnderJiadied TTw Welsh poelry baa froqiwnlly 

■nsUooes of descriptive adjectives being used to express noun substantives. Tbos 
the Bards sometimes put meinir fur s charming woman. TTie word literslly means 
any thing slender end lively. For the seme intcresung object, they have also Iba 
compound eibw-manod, or “ reecmbling in iniea the light driven snow “ 
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In argrad yn aergram 

Uch myrd wyr uch Myrdbin oed earn. 

Mar. Ow. Gwyn. 207. 

He goes on to describe the motions of the birds of prey on tlie 
battle, which 1 will add for its strong imagery; 

“Over the hawk’s station, over the hawk’s banquet of heads. 

Over the quivering of the spears reddening was the wing. 

Over the howling of the storm the course of the seagull was manifest. 

Over the blood whirling, the blotai flowing, the exulting ravens were screaming. 
Over the blood gushing, over the treasure of the fierce-wmg’d race, ° 

Was the clamour of the apt energy, aptly spreading thro' the sky.” 

Uch gwalchlan uch gwalchlad pennam 
Uch gwayw ryn yn rudaw adain 
Uch gwaed gwynt golau hynt gwylam 
Uch gwaed \\ry gwaedlanw gwacdai gigfraia 
Uch gwaed frau uch adnau ednain 
Yg gawr huysgwr buysgam yn wybyr. 

Mar. Ow. Gwyn. 207. 

In this passage we see Merdhin mentioned as being iHiislrion> 
or splendid, and as having licen m the battle of Ardorydd. Now 
Merdhin the Bard wa.s in this battle; and wliy was he particu¬ 
larized w'lth the epithet “ illustrious The poem, already riuoted, 
of Howel cx])lams if. It was the effect of his bardic fame. 


C. Another princely Bard wasOwEtt Cyveilioc. He flourished 
between 1150 and 1197. He was the prince of Powvs. Ho was 
engaged in some intestine conflicts with Howel;” he fought with 
our Henry, and at last excited against himself Owen of Gwynedd, 
the hero of the poetry of Gvvalchmai and Cvnddclu. This hero 
defeated and exjielled Ow'cn Gyveilioc in 116G from Powys, to 
w Inch, however, he was re-admitted. 

This Owen of Powys has written a very interesting poem called 
” Hirlas, oi the Blue Long Horn; and in tins wo meet with an 
undemable allusion to the poem of Anounn on the battle of Cat- 
tiaeth. he [locm is given m English among Evans's specimens 
but ns his translation is loo free to suit the .seventy of documents 
lor aceui.atc reasoning, I will turn it into more literal Engh.sh. 

After s()eakmg of Madawc and Meilir, as “ men habituated to 
tumult,” as “ the shields of their army,” “teachers of battle,” he 
suddenly introduces: 

“Hear how with iheir portion of mead, went with their Lord to CattraetJi, 
Faithful the purpose of their sharp weapons. 

The host of Mynydaiic, to their fetal rest. 

They obtained the recording, tho’ pernicious to their active leader. 

They did Tiot, like my wurriort in Ihe herd etrng^^le of Maoloff 
Liberate the prisoner, yet their praise haa been established.” 

• Sea Wjrnne’i Hiitory of Walet, 187 
' P* 7. See It better tranalatcd in Soutbej'a Madoc. 
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Kiglen am dal met myned dreif Kattraeth 
Kywir eu harvaeth arvea lliveid 
Gosg'ort Vynytawc am eu cyageid 
Kaw'Bsant y hadrawt cas vlawt vlemieid 
Ni wnaeth a wnaeth vyngliedwyr ynghalet Vaelor 
Dillwng karcharor dullest voleid. 

Hirlas Euem, 266. 

I think that this passage affords very satisfactory testimony to 
the existence of the Gododin at this period, even though Aneurin’s 
name is not here mentioned. 

My reasons for the opinion are these: 

1. The prince alludes to the warriors who went with Mynydauc 
to Cattraeth, as having drank their mead. Now the great topic 
perpetually recurring in the Gododin is, that the Britons lost the 
iiattle of Cattraeth, and suffered so severely because they had 
drank their mead too profusely. The passages in the Gododin, 
on this point, are numerous; for oxam])le: 

“ Men went to Cattraeth ; loquacious were their hoats; 

Pale mead hod been their feast, and was their poison." 

Gwyr aeth Cattraeth oed ffraeth y lu 
Glasved eu hanewyn ae gwenwyn vu. 

Aneurin, Gododin, p. 2 

“ They had drank together the sparkling mead by the light of rushei 
Pleasant was its taste, long was its wo.” 

Cyt yven vedd gloew with liw babir 
Cyt vei da oi vlas y gas bu hir. 

Gododin, p. 3. 

“ In fair order round the banquet they feasted together, 

Wine, mead, and mirth they enjoyed.” 

Gloyw ddull y am drulyt gytvaethant 
Gwm a mel a mat amuesant. 

Ibid. p. 9. 

2. The prince mentions that the Britons went to Cntlracth 
under the conduct of Mynydauc, tlicir leader, and he calls them 
Gosgordd Mynydauc, the host of Mynydauc. Now Aneurin, in 
many places, mentions Mynydauc as the leader of the Bntons, 
and in no fewer than five places u.scs the very phrase to express 
them, which Owen selects as if borrowing from him. I mean 
Gosgordd Mynydauc. Thus Aneurin said, 

“ The warriors went to Cattiaelh with the dawn; 

They strove in the flight daringly: 

Eleven hundred and three hundred were hurling 

Drenched in blood ; they were vehement in the darting of the laoee . 

They stationed themselves with manly gallantry 

From the host of Mynydaoc the courteous. 

The warriors went to Cattraeth with the dawn, 

Coofideot in ettposug UiemMlves to their inevitable flite : 

43« 
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They bfkd drank the yellow, sweet eosnaring mead. 

Merry bod been the hours, merry the singers; 

Red became their swords and plumage, 

Their white shining blades, and square helmets. 

From the host of Mynydauc the courteous.” 

Gwyr a aeth Gatlraeth gan wawr 
Travodynt yn hed yn hovnawr 
Milcant a thrychant a ero daflawr 
Gwyarllyt a gwynodynt waeulawr 
Ef gorsafeng gwciafeng guriawr 
Rac Goigordd Mynyddeucc Dawynvawr. 

Gwyr a aeth Gattraeth gan vawr 
Pygymyrrus eu hoet eu hangenawr 
Med yvynt melyn melys raaglawr 
BIwydyn bo Hewyn llawen ccrdawr 
Coch eu cledyfaur na phlwawr 
Eu Ham gwynygaleh a pdiedryolet beiiawr 
Rac Qosgord Mynydawr mwyn vawr. 

Gododin, p. 2. 


The G osgordd Mynydauc, and the sad effects of the mead, arc 
mentioned by Ancunn again; 

“ The warriors had hastened awift all running together; 

Short were tlieic lives drunk over the distilled mead. 

The host of Mynydauc abounding with gold were in distress. 

The price of their banquet of mead was their lives.” 

Gwyr a gryssiosant buant gytneit 
Hoedlvyrion medduon uch med hidleit 
Gosgordd Vynyddavc eurawo yn rheit 
Gwerlh cu gwiedd o vedd vu eu heneit. 

Ibid, p 6. 


Ancunn mentions the Gosgordd Mynydauc twice more, as, 

" Of the host of Mynydauc none escaped. 

Except one weapon altogether weak and precipitated.” 


And, 


O Osgordd Vynyddawc ni ddiangwys 
Namyn un aryf amddiphyrf amdmffwys. 

Ibid. p. II. 


“ From Cattraeth their army was loquacious. 

Of the host of Mynydawr, great in misery. 

Of three hundred, but one man came out; 

From the wioe-feast; from the mead'feast they had baateoed.” 

Rac Cattraeth oedd flVaeth eu Hu 
O osgordd Vynyddawr vawr dm 
O drychant namyn un gwr ny ddyvu 
O wiQveith a ro^dveitn est gryssiasant 

Ibid. p. 9. 


3. When to the above remark it is added that the prince of 
Powys says this tribe of Mynydauc had “ obtained a recording,” 
and that their praise was established, can we doubt that he spoke 
of the Gododin of Ancunn, and had taken from it the allusion, 
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which has been cited from him. In the Gododin, these unfortu¬ 
nate Britons have obtained a recording, and their mead is dis¬ 
tinctly mentioned as the cause of their calamity. Hence I con¬ 
sider this passage in Owen’s poem as a satisfactory testimony of 
die existence of the Gododin in his time. The prince has also a 
line in his poem which is so similar to one in the Gododin, as to 
warrant the supposition that it was borrowed from it: 

Nid yn hyn dihyll nam hen delieu. 

The line in the Gododin is this: 

Ml bu hil dihyll na hen deheu. 

Before I dismiss the prince of ('yveilioc, I cannot but crave 
])cnnission to mention a very interesting and original elegiac turn 
which occurs in his poem of the Hildas. 

The prince was a turbulent warrior, generally fighting \\ ith 
some of his nciglibours. His Hirlas, hov^cver, shows that he 
[Kissessed a strong poetic genius, and a])])lied it to ccicbrale the 
warriors who accompanied linn in his quarrels. The [dan of 
the poem is ingenious and pictures(]uo. lie fancies himself sur¬ 
rounded by his chiefs at the festive table, rejoicing in their vic- 
torv; and he orders his cupbearer to jimir out the generous 
licvorage to those whom he intends to celebrate, and whom he 
selects and describes successively. Two of his accustomed com¬ 
panions, and favourite warriors, were Moreiddig and Tudyr, 
who had just perished in a preceding battle. In the ardour of 
his festivity and panegyric, ho forgot that they were no more. 
Therefore, after directing the horn of mead to lie sent to his 
warriors, and after addressing each of them with appropriate 
|)raisc, he proceeds to send it to Moreiddig and Tud\’r. He 
recites their merit—he turns to greet them—but their [ilacc is 
vacant—he beholds them not—he hears their djing groan—he 
recollects their fate—his tiiumphant strains cease—his hilarity 
flics, and the broken tones of mournful exclamation suddenly 
hurst out. Shall I Ixi pardoned if I digress awhile to insert the 
passage in a close translation'^ 

To enhance tlie compliment which he is going to pay, he 
threatens death to his cupbearer if he execute his oflico un¬ 
skilfully. 

** Pill, cupbearer, seek not death— 

Fill the horn of honour at our banquets. 

The long blue hflro, of high privilege, of ancient ailvor, 

Thai covers it not sparingly ; 

Bear to Tudyr, eagle of slaughter, 

A prune beverage of florid wine 

Thy head shall be the forfeit if there come not in 

The moat delicious mead 

To the hand of Moreiddig, encoumger of songs 
May they become old in fame before they leave os! 
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Ye blameleas brothers of aspiring souls. 

Of dauntless ardour that would grasp ev’n fire; 

Heroes, what services ye have achieved for me ! 

Not old disgustingly, but old m skill; 

Unwearied, rushing wolves of battle, 

First in the crimsoned rank of bleeding pikes. 

Brave leaders of the Mochnantians, from Powys, 

The prompt ones, in every need, 

Who rescue their borders from violence. 

Praise is your meed, roost amiable pair! 

Ha '—the cry of death—And do I miss them— 

O Christ'—how I mourn their catastrophe— 

O lost Moreiddig—how greatly shall I need thee'” 

Hirlas Euein, p. 266. 


7. In the same century, from the year 1160 to 1220, lived the 
bard Llywarch ab Llywelvn, or as he has been most com¬ 
monly called, Llywarch Prydyd y Moch. He has left thirty-two 
poems. 

In one of his odes to the son of lorwerth, this bard mentions 
Taliesin as a bard, and also a circumstance, which is the sulyect 
of one of Taliesin’s poems, to which therefore Llywarch P. y 
Moch must be supposed to be alluding. The words of Lly¬ 
warch are: 

“ I will address my Lord 
With the greatly greeting muse. 

With the dowry ot Cyridwen, 

The ruler of Bard ism. 

In the manner of Taliesin 

When he liberated Elphm 

When he overshaded the bardic niystery 

With the banners of the bards.” 

Cyvarchsf ym ren 
Cyvarchvawr awen 
Cyvreu Kyridweo 
Rhwyf tiartoni 
Yn dull Taliesin 
Yn dillwng Elfin 
Yn dyllcst bartin 
Qeirt vanyeri. 

Llywel. y Canu Bychan, 303. 

The poem of Taliesin, which he wrote to obtain Elphin’s re¬ 
lease from the prison where his uncle Maelgwn had confined 
him yet exists. It is called the Mend Song. It ha* considerable 
merit, and may be thus failhfuUy translat^: 

TAUESIN^ MEAD SONG. 

I Will implore the 6oTer«i|pi, Supremo ia erery re^ioo. 

The Beiog who MJpportd ihe heeven*. Lord of all apac^ 

The Bein<{ who the w»ier% lo every body good; 

The Being who aeoda every gift ajad proe p er a 
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That Maelgwn of Mona be inspired with mead, and cheer ua with it. 
From the mead horns—the foaming, pure and shming liquor 
Which the bees provide, but do not enjoy. 

Mend distilled I praise—its eulogy is everywhere, 

Precious to the creature whom the earth maintains. 

God made it for man for his happiness; 

The fierce and the mute, both enjoy it. 

The Lord made both the wild and the gentle, 

And has given them clothing for ornament. 

And food and drink to last tdl judgment. 

I will implore the Sovereign, Supreme in the land of peace. 

To liberate Elphin from banishment. 

The man that gave me wine, ale, and mead. 

And the great princely steed? ot gay appearance. 

And to me yet would give as usual • 

With the will of God, he would bestow from respect 
Innumerable festivities in the course of peace. 

Knight of Mead, relation of Elphin, distant be thy period of inaction.” 

Arch. p. ’.£2. 

Golychaf wledig pendefig pob wa 
Gwr a gynneil y nel .Arglvvydd pob tra 
Gwr a wnaeth y dwt'r i bawb yn dda 
Gwr a wnaeth pob Had ac ai llwdda 
Meddwer Macigwn Mon ag an meddwa 
Ai feddgorn ewyn gwerlyn gwyinha 
As gynniill gwenyn ac nis inwynha 
Med hidleid moleid inolud i bob tra 
Lleaws creadur a tag terra 
A wnaeth Duw i ddyn cr ei ddonha 
Rhaidrud rliai mud el ui muynha 
Rhai gHyllt rhai dof Dolydd ai gwna 
Yn diTirg iddynt yn dillad ydd a 
Yn fwyd yn ddiawd liyd frawd yd harha 
Golychaf i wledig |)cndtfig gwlad hedd 
I ddillwng Elphin o alltudcdd 
Y gwr am rhoddes y gwin ar cwrwf ar medd 
Ar meirch mawr niodur mirein eu gwedd 
Arn rolhwy elwa inul y diwedd 
Trwy fodd Duw y rhydd trwy enrhydedd 
Pump pemhwnt calan yngliainaii hedd 
Elf&nawg farchawg ni^d hwyr dv ogledd. 

Taliesin, Canu y modd, p. 22. 

Taliesin wrote two other j)f>cms conceriiirit' IClpliiii wliirh are 
\ ct extant. One called “ The Consolation of ljl|ihnithe other 
entitled “To the Wind;” but I think the Mead Song was tho 
(loein which Llvwarch P. y Much htid in his eonieniiilaiion, 
w'hen he said he would arldrcss tho Lord, like Taliesin, to lilx-ratc 
Elphin, because the very phrase used tiy Ll\warcti^in speakirif; 
of this poem, “ yn dillwng Elphin,” “ to lilxtraic Elphin, is in 
the Mead Song. 

8. Nor ia this all the inference to lie dcduceil from thii t*oom 
of Llywarch’s. The first four hnes of Llywarch will be found 
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on a comparison so nearly similar to four commencing lines of 
another poem of Taliesin, that Lthink no one can dispute that he 
borrowed them from Tahesin. 


Llywabch. 
Cyvsrcbafym ren 
Cyvarchvawr awen 
Cyvreu Kyridwen 
Rwyf barloni. 

I will address the Lord 
With the ereatly greeting Muse, 
With the dowry ot Cyridwen, 
The ruler of Bardism.” 


Tauesqi. 
Kyvarc}mf im Rhen 
Ystyriav Ateen 
Py ddyddwg angen 
Cyn no Chyndwen. 

“I will address the Lord 
With the meditating Muse, 
That endured necessity 
Before Cyridwen.”' 


The first line, and part of the second, are exactly the same in 
both. The singular idea in the other lines proves the intentional 
imitation of Llywarch P. Moch. To speak of Cyndwen, a my¬ 
thological personage very little mentioned elsewhere, could not 
have hapjicncd to both in an introduction so very similar both in 
metre and words, unless the one had borrowed it from the other. 
I therefore submit that tins imitation of Llywarch attests that this 
jioem of Tahesin, called “The Mab Gyvrcu Tahesin,” was in 
iK'ing in Llywarch s tiiiie. I think also, by Llyw'arch mentioning 
Tahesin, and alluding to another poem of his immediately afte” 
this imitation of him, that it warrants the assertion, according to 
the experienced laws of the association of ideas, that Llywarch 
deemed the lines he was imitating to be Taliesin’s. If so, this 
single passa;^e is evidence that the Mead Song, and the Mab 
Gyvreu of Tahesin, were existing and accredited as his in the 
twelfth century. 


0. Llywarch P. Moch, in this same poem, gives also an attes¬ 
tation of Mcrdhin; he says, 

" Mcrdhin prophesied 
That a king would come 
From the Cyniry nation. 

Out of the oppressed. 

Druids declared. 

That liberality shall be renewed 
From the progeny of the eagles 
Of Snowdon-” 

• Cyridwen meana lilenlly, “ the prodoclor womio." She ia ooe of the beingt 
peculiar to the ancient Weleh mytholofy, ind ippesn to hare been conaideted be 
the Barda ta the productreaa of ihinga; in a word, to hieo borne that chancier, 
which Lucrelioa giete to Venue in hia introdudion to hia De Nalura Roruin. There 
are re veral mythoiofical peraooagea mentioned in ancient Welsh lileratore, who are 
worth atlendinf to, because in them we perhaps see some enrions remain of the 
earliest tredrtioas of tfao western parts of Eorepe. 
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Dsrogsn Hertin 
Dyv<2 breyenbin 
O Gymry werin 

O wmh wri 
Dywawd aerwyton 
Badeni haelon 
O hil eryron 

O Eryri. 


% 


LI. Canu Bych. 904. 


This prediction of Merdhin’s, of better fortune to Wales, was 
also noticed by Golyddan, whom we have quoted before. The 
passage now existing in Merdhin’s Avallenau, to which these 
bards seem to have alluded, will lie presently adduced. 


10. The same bard has also the following allusion to the 
Gododin of Aneurin: 

“ Like Caeawg the foremost hero ministering to the birds of prey." 

Adar weinidawc Caeawc cynran drud P 1J90 

Caeawg is much celebrated in the Gododin, and is several 
times mentioned there with epithets expressing the same quality 
as Llyvvarch in this passage intends to denote. This quality was 
Ins eagerness to be foremost in the battle, winch Anouriii signifies 
by cynhaiawc and cynhorawc, and Idywarch by cynran; all the 
tliicc adjectives arc nearly synonymous. 

As Llywarch P. Moeli w as one of the most distingiii.shed poet* 
of the twelfth century, it may relieve this tedious detail, if 1 inlcr- 
inix a specimen oi his mode of describing a battle. Battles were 
the favourite transactions of that age, and therefore cngronsed 
most of the bardic lays. They arc usually noticed with some 
original touches, which to us who arc nurtured in a hajipicr state 
of intellect and society, will scorn horrible and disgusting. ^ 
much is It to be regretted, that the melioration of our taste should 
be so distinct from the amendment of our conduct ’ 


‘ Melancholy it is to us, the bards of the world, lliat earth he* upon him 
Sorrow is over u». 

He was our leader before the wrsth of fate sepereteu u*. 

The ravBgers ruvsged onwards with fury, 

Dreadful wus the crimson gushing from the men before so mild 

Dead w«s the greatest psrt in the tumult, . r,,, 

Of the various-wloured waves, broken was the sound of their roar. 


They were not silent; 

A bnny wave,* extensive from exerting rage. 

Another wave, fierce, of red gore 

When the leader of the glittering hosts overcame 


- The scene of ihw eonfiict was the strait of the Mens*, which Anglesey 

tnm the toain land. 
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Llewelyn, the chief of wide-spreading Alun. 

A myriad was slain—the lure of the ravens incessantly screaming— 

All warriors—and a thousand in captivity 
When we passed from Forth Aethwy. 

On the steeds of the sea flood over the great tumult of the waves 
There were thronging spears—awful was their fury— 

Conspicuous was the red rippling blood— 

Terrible was our onset—it was unlovely— 

It was misery—it was death unparalleled: 

It was a doubt to the world, if there were left 
A residue of us for the dissolution of age.” 

11. Gwykvardd Brvcheiniawg flounshed between 1160, and 
1120. He has left us two small poems, one addressed to the 
Lord Rhys, the prince of South Wales,’' the other to St. David. 
In tlie one addressed to Rhys, he quotes Merdhin thus, p. 270 

“For Tegeingyl, for the land of the Angles thronging together 
For the fellow brother of Medrawd, of whom Merdktn prophesied.” 

Am Degeingyl, am dir Eingyl yn ymdyrru 
Am gyuvrawd Medrawd Merdhin darogan. 

Gwyn Br p. 209 

Merdhin is here mentioned as prophesying of Medrawd. If \tc 
turn to his Avallcnau, we shall find that Tic there so speaks ol 
Medrawd; 

“Sweet apple-tree, conspicuous as the hill of our congress 
Towering above the wood surrounding its roots unshaded! 

I will prophesy the coming again 

Of Medrawd and Arthur, the sovereign of the host. 

As at Camlan, preparing to conflict” 

Asallen beren bren eil wyddsa 

Cwn coed cylcli ei gwraidd digwascotva, 

A mi ddysgoganas Jyddaw etwa 
Medrawd ac Arthur modur tyrfa 

Camlann darmerthan difieu yna, Myrd. Avail, p. 163. 

I submit, that when the passage of Gwynvardd is compared 
with this of Merdlim, it will seem probable tliat this part of the 
Avallcnau was alluded to by Gwj iivardd, and consequently that 
Uic Avallcnau was in existence in his time. 


12. Elidir Sais lived lictwcen 1160 and 1220. Eleven of his 
jroeins arc preserved. In his Dadolwch, or atonement to Lly- 
welyn, tlie son of lorwcrth, he mentions both Taliesin and Merd¬ 
hin by name, and speaks of their jioetry as being an object of 
sight, consequently exisimg. 

This passage is certainly important, and if the lines were to 
be cited by themselv'es, they would be found to express the idea 
1 have suggested. But the true sense of any passage, depends 

r Wynne’* Bietory, p. 193. 
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sometimes on the other parts with which it is connected. Now 
It IS proper that I should state, that the part in which these few 
iuics occur is obscure, and of difficult construction. But as it can 
answer no honourable purpose, to lay before the reader a delu¬ 
sion, where he expects a proof, I will translate the whole poem 
of Elidir Sais, as literally as possible, and leave it to his own 
judgment to decide the force of the evidence, which, in my opi¬ 
nion, implies an inspection of existing works; 

•' Natural is the quaffing' of the clear bright wine 
From the horn of the buffalo, 

From the fold of the bugle • 

Natural la the singing ol the cuckoo in the beginning of the summer, 
Natural is the increasing growth of the springing blade 
Natural to the wise is his intellectual wealth ; 

But not natural, not tranquil is it to be sorrowful. 

“ Regret has done me great injury 
For the brothers of dignity, the best men of the west; 

Brothers separated m lamentable terror by foes, 

Oh God, and Mary, and the sisters ' Can I smile ’ 

Can I be rejoiced with a mind wild with anxiety ’ 

" lie came as a lion with lightning impelling. 

The excelling hawk, the victorious hawk of enterprise, 

Llewelyn, the gentle sovereign, 

Of courteous manners; the director of the filling of the circulating glass • 

“ I am not accustomed to the habit of soaring,* 

I have not been roaming 

To view'‘ the paths of the songs of Taliestn , 

Lo ' I am not so agile 

As the end of the frail conflict of Breiddin 

To express, out of the bardic strains of Merdhtn. 

“ I will give thee counsel who art most excellent in disposition, 

Whose dread spreads beyond the sea ! 

Consider, when you oppress beyond the borders. 

To make every one extend his head to his knees, 

Be to the weak an equal distribution of the spoil! 

Bo truly mild to the songs of the right line' 

Be of ardent courage in the slaughter—adhere to tby labour , 

Destroy England, and plunder its multitudes. 

“ Mercy be to thee in tby stony fortress 
For loving the prophetic Deity.” 

Gnawd yr yfawdd glyw gloyw win—o fual, 

O fuarth buelin, 

Gnawd cathlcu cogeu cyntefin 
Gnawd y tys tywya o cgin 
Gnawd y doeth cyfoeth cysycwin 
Ni nawd nid llonydd allwynin 
Hiraetli am ry wnaeth rewin 
Braint brodyr gwellwyr gollewm 

• t e. Of the bsoqueL * LitertHy. “ whi^Bf rain^’ 

>■ i. s. To irsck or iiniulc from inipection, u I couosits; bat Um woffl btsraily 
DMsiM to brboU, or to tiow. 

VOf.. 11. 


44 
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Here is an author, who flourished in 1230, describing Taliesin’s 
poetry as being at that time ancient. An ancient song, of course, 
implies a song written some centuries before the writer who uses 
the epithet. If about 1230, a bard styled Taliesin’s poetry, 
ancient poetry, with what propriety can we say in contradiction 
to him, that it was not ancient, but had been then recently forged. 
Surely this" bard Phylip, whom we may justly call ancient nou, 
was a better judge of what was ancient in his day, than we are 
at the distance of almost six centuries after him. 

By the song of Taliesin to the King of the Elements, it is highly 
probable that he means Taliesin’s Poem to the Wind, which yet 
exists. 


David BsKvaAS lived between 1190 and 1240 He has left 
twelve poetical pieces, chiefly elegies and heroic odes. One of 
bis odes to Llewelyn the Great, he opens with this invocation: 

“ May the Being who made the splendours of the West; 

The sun and chilling moon, glorious habitations 

May Ho that rules eioove in universal light, graciously grant to me 

The fulness of the glowing muse of Merdhin, 

To sing the praise of heroes, as Aneurin sang 
In the day that he composed the Gododiii 

That I may celebrate the felicity of the people of the happy land 
Of the chief of Gwyned, the prosperous boundary.” 

Gwr a wnaeth llewych o’r gorllewin 
Haul a lloer addoer addef lessin 
Am gwnel radd uchel rwyf cyfychwin 
Cyflawn awen awydd Pyrddin 
I ganu molliant mal Aneunn gynt 
Dydd y cant Ododin. 

Gwynedd bendefig ffynnedig ffin 
Gwanas deyrnas deg cywrenhin. 

D. Benvras, Awdl i Myw. 

Wo have here a full attestation of these points: 

That in this bard’s days there was a poem called the Gododin, 
That its author was Aneurin; 

That its subject was the praise of heroes ; 

That Merdhin had also composed poetrj'; 

That Merdhin’s poetry was then extant. 

For the bard describes it as “ the fulness of the glowing muse 
That both Aneurm’s and Merdhin’s poetry was then highlv 
estimated. 

To feel the complete force of this testimony, let us recollect 
that this bard was born in the twelfth century'. 

This same bard, David Benvras, is also a witness in favour of 
Taliesin—for in the same ode he sings: 

** If it had happened to me to have been a prophet. 

If I had the bardic style of the primitive widic geniuA 
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I could not have narrated the merit of hia martial laboura; 

Not Taliesin could have done it.” P. 308. 

Be im byw be byddwn dewin 
Ym marddair mawrddawn g'yssevin 
Adrawdd ei ddaed aerdrin ni allivn 
Ni allai Daleissin. Ibid. 

It is obvious, from the association of the bard’s ideas in this ex¬ 
tract, that he deemed Tahesiu one of the early bards of his coun¬ 
try, and that Taliesin’s muse was directed to describe the actions 
ot warriors. It is also my impression, that if Taliesin’s fame had 
not been upheld by works of his then existing, he would not have 
lioen so particularized. 

The same bard also mentions Llywarch; for in praising one 
Grutfudd, ho says: 

^‘Gruffudd with crimson’d arms will be likened 
la tlie spear of honour to Llywarch, the son of Elidir.” 

Gruffiidd arfeu rhudd rydeby^ir 
Greid barch i Llywarch fab Klidir. 

D. Benv. Mar. Ruffudd. 320. 

’fhe poet Llywarch was the son of Elider lAdanwyn. Wc 
have already mentioned how Llywarch distinguished his sja'iir in 
Ills elegy on Uricn. 

l.LiG^D Gwr was a bard, and lived between 125JO and J270. 
He has left five poems on warlike suhjects. 7'wo arc odes to 
LIvwelvn, the son of Grufl'iidd, the last British ]>nncc who ruled 
111 Wales. In one of these he says : 

“ Ills fiery ravages, like those ofFlamddwyn, extended far." 

Hirbell val Flamddwyn y flamgyrchcii. 

Llygad. Gwr. p 345. 

This IS an allusion to that poem of Taliesin’s liefore mentioned, 
111 which It IS said that Flamddwrn spread from Argoed to 
.4rvyn\dd : 

“ Flamddwyn hastened with fbur bodies of men 
To surround Godeu and Reged , 

He spread from Argoed to Arvynydd." 

Dygrysowys Flamddwyn yn bedwarllu 
Goddeu a Reged i ymodullu 
Dyfwy o Argoed hyd Arfynydd. 

Tahesin, Gwaitb Arg. LI 53, 

Gwiltm Dho, who flourished between 1280 and 1320. in his 
poem to Sir Gruffiidd Llwyd in prison, also alludes to Flonid- 

44. 
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dwyn, p. 409; and in the same poem expressly mentions Taliesin, 
p. 410, and Elfin; and is clearly allowed. 

After mentioning that his hero, Gruffudd, was a prisoner, he 
invokes St David thus: 

“ If mine were the power characterized id Taliesin, 

When he fetched Elfin, the breaker of the spear of conflict, 

The impulse should be to the benefit of Grufludd.” 

Pei mau pwyll ddiau ddyad Talyesin 
Pan gyrehawdd Elffin par trin trychiad 
Pwyll yudd Ruffudd. 

Gwilym Dhu i Syr Gruffudd Llwyd, 410. 

In the same poem he also mentions Llywarch: 

“ The contemplated reverence of Llywarch, the ruler of a tribe.” 

Myfyr barcb Llywarch llywydd ciwdawd. Ib. 410. 

In his elegy on Trahaiarn, he mentions many bards, and among 
them, he notices Mcrdhin: 

“Good was the fortune of tlie song to Gwion the divine; 

Good was Merdhin, with his descent from the tribe of Meirchion. 

Good was Llevoed, ever the supporter of morality." 

Da fu (fawd y wawd i Wiawn ddewm 
Da Fyrddiii a’ i lin o Iwyth Meirchiawn 
Da Lefoed erioed da radluwn arddelw. 

Gwilyrn, Mur. Trahaiarn, 411 


loBWERTH VrcHAff wroto poetry between 1290 and 1340. In 
Ills <xle to a pretty woman, he mentions Merdhin as a poet: 

“ More precious with the splendid bards every long day, 

That when Merdhin, of profound learning, sang of Gwendydd.” 

Ys mwy gan y bcird heird bob hirddyd 

Na fan gant Myrddin mawrddysc Gwendydd, 415. 


Rhisserdvn, between 1290 and 1340, composed an ode to 
Hywel ab Grufudd. In this he mentions Aneurin as a bard, with 
whose style of composition he was acquainted, and Merdhin as 
an author, whose compositions he possessed and valued: 

“ A longue with the eloquence of Ancnrin's splendid panegynca." 

” I will preserve, in booonred authority, the mentoriala of Merdhin.” 

Tavawt un arewt Aneunn gwawt glaer. 

Kaf am urddawl rwysc koven Myrdin. 

Rhus. 1 Hywel. 438. 
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Madoc Dwtokaio, a poet between 1290 and 1340, has left ten 
poems. In the verses to a loose woman, he mentions Mcrdhin, 
and obviously alludes to his Avallcnau. The two first words, 
Afallen beren, of all Madoc’s stanzas, are those which begin 
almost all the stanzas of Merdhm’s Avallcnau. Indeed, Madoc’s 
poem IS a complete parody on it. He mentions Merdhin in it 
twice: 

“ An apple-tree 

Equally bearing a profusion of leaves was given to Merdhin." 

All yn dwyn rhyddail i rhodded Fyrddin. 

Madawg, 1 Ferch. 487. 

" Shall I become like Merdhin.” Ibid. 488. 


Of Sevnyiv’s poems, between 1320 and 1378, three remain. In 
his elegy on lorworth Gyrioc, he mentions Merdhin and Aiieunii 
thus: 505-6. 

“ May I have the gift of amuaing language, ^ 

Large as the greatly gifted vineous movements of Merdhin t imagination. 

“The report of thousands is the praise of Aneurin. 

Mnith mawrddwyn gwindaith Myrddin geudawd 

Modd cyhoedd milocdd molawd Aneurin. 

Sevnyn, Mar. lorw. 603-4. 

This is a strong indication of Ancunn’s celebrity. 


loRWERTH Llwyo, who livcd bctwccii 1310 and 1300, men¬ 
tions Merdhin; 

“The eloquent and wisely expressed inquiries of Merdhin." 

Hyawdl doethfin holion Myrdhin. *0- 

and alludes to Elphin, p. 500, on whom Taliesin wrote. 


Grufudd ab Markdudd, who lived at the same ^icriiKl, men 
tions Llywarch twice, p. 458, and 476. 


So David ab GwaovK, one of the favourilM of the Welsh muse, 
in this century, mentions both Merdhin and Taliesin. 

I am sensible that I must have irc.spa.s^d to my 
vantage on the patience of the reader, by this long an ' ^ ^ 

detail,^ which has even weaned myself. But such a senes f 


A 8« p, 8, 51 , and 922, of hi. Work., edited by «««.. Ow« Jones, .nd With.u. 
Owes, 90 W I>r. Owen Pujhe. 
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evidence as this, is of the last importance on such a question as 
the present, A senes like this, we should exact and search for^ 
if Pindar or Eschylus had been put upon their trials. It is a 
scries of proof which forgery can never have. It can only 
attend genuine works, and I adduce it as forming a very sub¬ 
stantial part of that column of evidence by which the ancient 
Welsh poetry must now be supported. 

SUMMABY OF THE PHBCEDING EVIDENCE. 

I will beg leave to assist the reader’s recollection by a short 
summary ot the preceding. 

Before the twelfth century, we have found all the four ancient 
bards mentioned as bards, and some of their observations recited. 
In one, Taliesin and Merdhin were mentioned as contemporaries, 
who conversed together. The Avallcnau and the Gododin were 
in others indirectly alluded to. 

In the works of the twelfth century, we found Merdlun’s 
poetry mentioned several times. Once his Avallcnau obviously 
referred to, at another time his works spoken of as extant, and 
at another time as being then ancient. 

Taliesin is not only several times mentioned as a bard of dis¬ 
tinction and repute, but his poems were sjKikcn of as having been 
seen, and of course cxttint ; his jioem on the battle of Argoed 
Llwyvain was three times alluded to; liis Mead Song, and his 
Mai) C yvreu were quoted. 

'I'lic Gododin of Aneiirin was twice indirectly alluded to. 

In the thirteenth coiitui y, Lly warch w as mentioned with epithets 
and circumstances that seemed bon owed from his poems. 

The Gododin was exjiressly mentioned as Ancunn’s, and with 
high panegyric, and as extant. His jiowcr of heroic poetry was 
tw ice licsides alludeil to. 

Talicsm is mentioned often as a bard of great celebrity, and 
who sang heroic jroetry. Ills Poem to the Wind was expressly 
named, and as a poem esteemed anctenl in this century. His 
piM'ins on Argoed Llwyvain, and on Elfin, were also alluded to, 
and Ins poetic jxiwers are sjiokeii of as objects of emulation. 
Merdhin is repeatedly mentioned as a bard, and as having left 
works of great estimation ; his Avallcnau is even parodied, and 
his style is mentioned as an object of mutation. 

I submit that all this must be allowed, to prove that the works 
of these bards, for which I am reasoning, were in Ixnng in the 
twelfth century. On this vantage ground I take my stand. It is 
a great point gained, to show that this degree of antiquity at least 
cannot be denied to them. It must afford the reader much 
satisfaction, I apprehend, to be assured that when his attention is 
called to these interesting remains, it will not be bestowed on a 
modern forgery. 
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The questions now to be discussed will be therefore these: 
Were these poems fabricated m the twelftli century, or before ? 
o«-, are they as genuine as they pretend to be ? 

That they could not be fabricated in tlie twelfth century, will, 
I hope, appear from some of the leading topics, which I shall 
arrange by and by, under the head of their internal evidence. 
But I will take the opportunity now of requesting the reader to 
remark, that there is not one tittle of evidence extant, tliat they 
did first appear in the twelfth century. It is an assertion which 
cannot be proved, and which, therefore, is gratuitous and vision- 
arj'. I wish to put this strongly, and for tin.s reason. If there 
were any sort of direct evidence, to show that these jxienis were 
made in the twelfth century, then all tlie go<.)d clleet 1 could hojx: 
to gain, by adducing facts and reasoning, in order to place them 
III the sixth, would be, that 1 should present one mass oi testimony 
against another mass of testimony It would lie a case of op¬ 
posing probabilities. It would be, like what trials about horses, 
footways, and boundaries too commonly arc ; I mean a com- 
IM'tition of evidence, in which the court and jury can hardly 
discern which side they ought in justice to prefei. 

But the present argument is not of this sjx'cies. In considering 
whether these jiocms lielong to the sixth emiturv, or the twclflJi, 
there is no opposing wall to pull dowm, no mistaken testimony to 
refute. The supposition which jtlaces them m the twelllh cen¬ 
tury, has not one fact to warrant it. There are the decisive 
proofs of MSS. and the .senes of quotations, which I have alri’ndy 
adduced, to prose that they must have Iwen m existence in the 
twelfth century; but there is no document existing that eonfiiie.s 
them to this century, or that imposes any restriction on the Idierty 
of inquiring to what previous century they Isdoiig. 

No reasoner, and no ,anti<|uary, will allnw’ mere guesses, or 
mere assertions, to be sufficient to limit them ti> the twelfth or to 
any other age. But finding the ground iinoecupicd, ihcy will 
feel themselves free to examine what the [icnod is in which (he 
weight of proof inclines to [dace the first cxisience of these 
poems. 

The evidence already adduced to sIk>w that they were extant 
in the twelfth century, if fairly reasoned (rom, will comfsd^ ns to 
infer that they were iii existence anterior to the twelfth. 'I hose 
MSS. of these jxioms, which sc'em to Itclong to this century, point 
our attention to a preceding age. They do not adduce the jxscnis 
as anony'mous poems, which might have Iieen the works of 
authors of the twelfth century, hut they' .stale them to lie more 
ancient compositions. So the hards of the twelfth, and other 
centuries, wno cite or allude to them or their authors, do not 
refer to them as works of their contcrnporancs, but as of bards 
whom we know to have belonged to an anterior period. There- 
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fore the natural tendency of the evidence already stated, is to 
show that we must inquire into a period preceding the twelfth for 
the chronology of their authors. 

III. The next fact, which I shall proceed to substantiate is, 
there were bards among the Britons in the sixth century. 

It is certainly necessary to ascertain whether there were any 
bards at all in the sixth century, because if such men did not 
then exist among the Britons, the question cannot be agitated 
further. 

That there were bards in the sixth century, seems to me to be 
a position which may be proved two ways; 1st, by inference— 
that IS, proving their existence both before and after that period, 
and inferring from thence, that they were also in the middle in¬ 
terval; 2dly, by direct evidence of authors contemporary !wi(h 
the sixth century. I will beg leave to use both species of proof, 
lest any gentleman should think that the direct evidence is not 
alone sulhciently conclusive. 

It may be therefore first stated, that there were Bards among 
the Britons, who composed and sang poetry, on the actions ol 
celebrated men, before the fourth century, and in the tenth and 
twelfth centuries. 

The Celtic population of Gaul and Briton was distinguished by 
a remarkable set of men, whom the (dassical authors called 
Druid •s. Ca'sar has dcscrdied them with his usual intelligence, 
and li we do justice to his incjuiring mind, sedate judgment, and 
milit.ary habit of exactness, we shall not doubt his precision. lie 
says, that their singular discipline flourished most in Britain, and 
that one of the Druidic al p radices, was to commit to memory a 
great number of nerses.' Other authors liave discriminated the 
Druids into till eo sorts of persons, who are named the Druids, 
the Ovates or Vates, and the Bards. These three orders arc 
stated bv Strabo,* •* ’ by Diodorus Siculus,' and Ammianus Mar- 
cellmus.*^ The Bards are called poets, and composers of hymns, 
by StraU); and they sung to instruments like lyres, accoiding to 
Diodorus. Lucan also mentions them as celebrating the deeds 
ol iheir heroes in verse. Ilis words, literally translated, are, 
“You also, ye Vales, who transmit to immortality by your 
prai.scs the spirits of the brave, of those slam in battle ; Bards ! 
ye may securely pour youi numerous songs.”® 

Other authors sjxiak of them in the same strain. Appian ex¬ 
hibits a Bard as celebrating a king for his descent,*" as well as for 
his wealth and courage; and Posidonius declares that the Celts 
earned Bards with them, as the companions of their table who 
sang their praises.* 

• De Bell G.L I. Ti. * Geo,. 1. W p. 197-303. ' I. t. p. 913-30a 

•* L XV. p. 75. 'LL ' la hu Celueo. « Alh. Diep. L vi. pw 946. 
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Some of these authors lived before the first century; some 
afterwards. Marcellinus, who flourished in the fourth, says, 
“• The Bards chanted in heroic verses, to tlie sweet notes of die 
lyre, the brave deeds of the illustrious.”'* 

That these singular people had a degree of knowledge among 
them, which is not common to barbarous nations, is clear from 
what Strabo, Ctesar, and Mela state of the Druids. Strain), after 
mentioning the Bards, says, that the Ovates sacrifice and contem¬ 
plate the nature of things, and that the Druids, besides the study 
of nature, dispute concerning moral pliilosojihy. They thought 
that neither the souls of men, nor the world, would be destroyed, 
though they would sufl’er at sonic period from fire and water.' 
Ca‘sar,J and Mela,'* declare that they disputed and taught their 
youth about the stars and their motion, the magnitude of the 
world, the nature of things, and the power and energy of the 
immortal gods. 

That Bards existed in Britain in and before the tenth century', 
IS obvious to all who inspect the laws of I Towel Dha. Tie 
reigned soon after the year !)00.' Ills laws not only mention the 
Bards, but speak of them as a regular and established order of 
men. They are described as being in an organi7ed slate in 
difl’erent lanks and degrees, with various duties and emoluments 
assigned to them, and as forming an important and resjiecled 
jiart of the roval household. 

The one called Bardd Teulu, was the ITard of the family. 
There was also a Bardd ('adeiiioc, who was superior to tlie 
others.*** He is also called the I’enccidd, the chief of song; and 
he was the Baid who had obtained the ('tidair.** The other Bards 
were in some degree subjected to him, for no Bard was to ask 
for any thing without his leave, w hile he held the oHicc, excepting 
bards from other so\ereignlies.° 

At the three [irincipai feasts, the family Bard was to sit near 
the l^enteulu, the head of the household i* The importance of thi.s 
position, we may estimate liy observing a preceding law, wbi< h 
dictates that the I’oiiteulu was to lie the kmg’.s son, or nejilicw, 
or brother, or a person of suit.able digiiils.'' He was to gne tlie 
harp to the Bard, who was to sing to him whenever he pleased.' 
The Bardd Cadeirioc was one of tlie fourteen who sat at the 
king’s table, near the judge of the court.’ 

The family Bard enjojed free land, a horse, and clothing from 
the king and queen. He was supported by the I’cntculu, and had 
other privileges.* 


^ Alt). Diep. 1 IT, c 9, p 73. 
‘ 1. Ill c. 2, p. 243. 

* Ijogc* Howel, p. 36 
<• Ibid, p 35. 

* Ihd. p. 14. 


‘ 1 IT. p 302. ‘ I »!• 

1 He went to Romo in 926. 

• Ibid p C8. • Ibid. p. 69. 

s Ibid, p 15. * Ibid. p. 16, 17. 

* Ibtd- p. 35. 
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When songs were required, the Bardd Cadeirioc was to sing 
first the praise of God, then of the king; after him, the family 
Bard displayed his powers. When an army was ready to en¬ 
gage, the Bard was to sing the “ Unbeniaeth Prydain.” The 
monarchy of Britain.” 

If we advance to the twelfth century, we find the most decisive 
evidence of their continuing CKistcnce and credit. Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who was born in 1150, mentions, that on a certain day, 
Llewelyn, prince of Gw'ynedh, held a great court, at which all 
his nobles were present. At the end of the dinner, a man of 
eloquence came forward. Giraldus adds, “ He w'as of that kind 
which, in the British, as well as in the Latin language, are called 
hards.”' 

That these bards applied their muse to historical purposes, is 
proved by the speech of the Welsh prince, who says, “ As long 
as Wales shall stand, this noble deed will Ire transmitted with de¬ 
served praises and applauses by historical W’ntings, and by the 
mouths of those singing.”'" 

But if wc apfical to the Welsh libraries, w'e shall find that there 
arc poems now remaining of many Bards w'ho lived in the twelfth 
century. I wall name the Bards, and note the pages which their 
works occupy in the Welsh Archaiology,* and the times wherein 
they flourished. 


1120—1150 

Mei)yr» . - - 



- 

Page 189 

11.50—1100 

Gwalclimai, 


. 



193 

1150—1200 

CynddcUi, , - - 


- 

- 


204 

1150—1197 

Owain Cyveilmwg, 



- 


265 

1150—1200 

Daniel ab LI Mew, 


• 



269 

1100—1220 

Gwynvardd Brycheiniawg, 



. 


269 

1160—1220 

Gwylym Ryvel, 



- 


274 

1140—1172 

lIyv^el ab Owain Gwynedd, 


- 

- 


275 

1100—1220 

Llywarch ob Llywelyn, 


- 

. 

. 

279 

1170—1220 

Meilyr ab Gwalcbmai, 





,329 

1170—1220 

Einiawn ab Gwalchmai, 



. 

. 

829 

1160—1210 

StMHyll, . - . 



. 

. 

338 

1160—1220 

Klidyr Sais, . • • 



. 

• 

345 

1170—1210 

Dewi Mynyw, 

- 

* 

- 

- 

543 


The succeeding centuries abound with Bards whose works arc 
also extant. 1 will mention only the poets of the following, or 


* Howel, p- 36 See more of them, p. t29, 68, 69. 

' ** ProccHit in 6ne prandii cornm omnibus vir quidam hngfoe dicicis, cujosaiodi 
]in£uX BntjinnicX sicut el I11I111& Bardi dicuntur unde Lucanus plurima concreU 
fuderunt csrmins Berdi." Giraldus de Jure el Stslu Mcner. £cc. sp. WhsrtoD^s 
Anglia Sacra, sol. 11 . p. 559. 

* Quod, quamdicu Wallia stabil, nobito factum hujus el per historiaa scriptoa eC 
ptr ora caneiilium dignis per temi>ora ooncla Uudibus alqoe prcoonus eSerretur.— 
Girald. Ibid. 

* In the first Toinme- 
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thirteenth century^ to give the reader an idea of the Welsh poetry 
extant 


1230—1280 Llywelyn Vardd,. 355 

1250—1290 Bleddyn Vardd,.303 

1210—1200 Grufudd ab Gwrgfcneu,. 373 

1200-^1250 ‘ Phylip Brjdydd,. 375 

1210—1200 Prydydd Bychon,. 379 

1230—1270 Einiawn ab Madawg Rhahawd, ... 391 

1270—1320 Gwernev ab Clydno,.392 

1240—1280 Hywel Voel ab Gnffri,.302 

1263—13()0 Grufudd ab yr Ynad Coch, .... 394 

1220—1^ Madawg ab GwalUer,.404 

1280—1320 Gwilym Dhu,.406 

1280—1330 Llwelyn Brydd Hodnaut .... 412 

1280—1330 Hillyn, .413 

1290—1310 lorwerth Vyohan,.414 

1290—1340 Llywelyn Dhu, - •.416 

1290—1340 Dywarch Llaety,.416 

1290—1340 Casnodyn,.421 

1290—1340 Rhieserdyn,.428 

. 1290—1340 Gruffud ab D. ab Tudor, .... 477 

' 1200—1340 Madawg Dwygraig,.481 


There are as many Bards in the two subsetiucnl centuries. 

'That there were similar Bard.s in the sixth century. 

Whoever maturely weighs the circumstances adduced in tlie 
preceding argument, will nut be unwilling to admit this assertion 
the moment it is made. Because, if they do not warrant the 
inference, that Bards continued to be in Britain, during the cen¬ 
turies between the fourth and tenth, what a strange sujiposition 
must be made? They arc proved to have existed here licforc 
tile fourth, in the tenth, twelfth, and following centuries. To re¬ 
concile with these facts a denial of their existence in the sixth, 
we must believe, that after having flourished in the i.sland, they 
became extinct; that they reappeared again about the tenth, to 
vanish again, and resuscitate in the twelflh centurv, since which 
period they have remained till neai our times. To explain the 
frequent vanishings and reappearances of these apparitions by 
reasoning or history, will certainly lie found much more difficult 
than to admit the probable inference, that they never disappcaixid 
at all, but continued to flourish from the fourib century to the 
twelfth; an inference which the laws of Howe! corrolioratc, lie- 
cause the Bards appear there in a character of much dignity and 
credit, with every appearance of a long previous establishment. 

That there were Bards in the sixth century is a more credible 
fact than even their authenticated existence in the first. Because, 
between these periods, the Roman conquest and colonization of 
the island took place. The Romans continued in Britain till the 
vou II. 45 
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beginning of the fifth century; and it is expressly stated by Ta¬ 
citus, of one of their governors, what is probable of most of his 
successors, that his policy was directed to improve and civilize 
the Bntons. Now it would be a new discovery to make, that 
Roman civilization would diminish the knowledge or intellectual 
talents of a semi-barbarous people. Surely, if there had been any 
literary talent in Britain before the Romans came, it would be 
rather augmented than destroyed by the literature and inter¬ 
course of this polished nation for almost four hundred years. 

The continuity of the bardic profession from the days of Ctesar 
to more recent times, appears to me to be strongly intimated by 
the continued use and application of the term Bards to the Welsh 
poets during all the interval. Strabo, Diodorus, and Posidonius, 
called the [xiets of the Celtic nations Bardoi. Lucan, and Mar- 
ccllinuB, Bardi. The laws of Howel Dha exhibits the Welsh 
poets of the tenth century under the same name of Bardd. Gi- 
raldus, in the twelfth century, attests that they then also bore the 
same apjicllation; and all the Welsh poems and authors existing 
designate them through every age by the same term. So indi¬ 
genous IS this word in the Welsh language, lhat it is the root of 
twenty-two combinations, all alluding to the original meaning. 
We have also the evidence of a Roman author, that the word 
was borrowed trom the Celtic in Gaul, from which Britain was 
peopled. Sextus Pomjicius Festus says, lhat Bardus is a w'ord 
which, in ancient Gaul, signified singer, a man who sung the 
praises of the brave. He adds, that it was derived from their 
order of Bards.* 

Tw'o great events happened in Britain in the fifth century, 
which peculiarly tended to insjure and per]x;tuate its Bard'-'. 
One was the secession of the Britons from tlie Roman govern¬ 
ment, and the assertion of their independence, about the year 
410.*’ The other was the invasion of the Saxons. What sub¬ 
jects could have given to poetry more enerirv and importance 
than the.se incidents. The Bardic genius must not only have 
burnt with new’ zeal and inspiration, but the chiefs must have 
more liberally encouraged, and the |x;oplc more enthusiastically 
applauded it. 

We have one direct cvndcnce that there were British poets in 
the sixth ccntnrv’, who sung the praises of the great, in a casual 
passage of Vcnnniius Fortiinatus. In panegyrizing the Dux 
i.,upus, he tells him, that the British Chrolta sings him: 

Romanusque lyra plaudat libi, barbarus harpa 
Grecua anhillata, chrotta Bnumna canaL'^ 

* Bardua, Oallica cantor appellator, tjui rirorum fortium laodea caoit * a penta 
Bardorun.—Glon. 

* See History of the Aiiglo.Ssionii, voJ. i. p. 136. 

* L. Til. p. 169, ed. Mc^unt 1617. 
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This was the ancient Welsh crwth, a sort of violin. It Ls 
mentioned in the laws of Howel Dha. It is probably the same 
to which Cuthbert, in the eighth century, the pupil of our vener¬ 
able Bede, alludes: “ I should like to have a cythansta who 
could play on the cithara, which we call RoUcr, because I have 
a cithara.”'* 

There are two passages of Gildas, who, as well as Fortunatus, 
lived in the sixth century, which seem to me to be meant of 
Bai'ds. The first is a part of his violent declamation against tlic 
British kings“ By their erected greediness of ears are heard 
not the praises of God, from the tuneful voire of the youths of 
Christ sweetly modulating, and the spirit of ceelesiasiieal melodv ; 
but (Aeir oum praises, which arc nothing, from the mouths of 
scoundrel proclaimers, full of lies, foaming unlit ardour together, 
and braying it like bacchanals." 

If w'e consider the passage, 1 think we must yicrceive that it is 
an intended contrast between two sorts of vocal music, the ccclc- 
sia^tical, and that used before chieftains. The first is dcserilxid 
with smooth and applausive epithets: the other is not descrilx’d. 
hut IS branded with angry phrase. Now, if we n'cnllect the 
enmity which at all times subsisted between the Welsh hards 
and the monks; the custom of the bards, to sing at the feasts the 
praises of their chiefs; the direction in IIowcl’s laws, that they 
should do so; and the very virulent phraseology in which Coldas 
indulges throughout his epistle; 1 [iresiimc it will not tie iiieorrei t 
to say, that he alludes to bards in tins paragrujih. Gildas is not 
the first man to whom bards and secular niiisie have Iteen olTen- 
si\c. If Plato could banish Homer; if a prince, to whom Ariosto 
lircsentcd his poems, could ask him where the devil he got such 
ioolcncs; if tlie monks, in the middle ages, could so abuse the 
minstrels, and they the monks, .as we know they reciprocally did, 
we shall not be surprised that Gildas called the bards scoundrels, 
and censured their encomiastic songs, as bacchanalian uproar. 

In another passage, he says, amidst Ins ineuljiation o| the 

'< 16 Bibl Mag p. 88. 

* “Arrccto tunum auflcultantur Captu non Dei Uudci canora Chriati Ijrronum 
voce auavitcr modulante, pneumaque ccclcKiailicc mclodir, acd propii* {qu« nihil 
>Qn1) Burctlerorum referto mendacna aimnlque apumanli flrfniatc—preconum ore, 
rilu bgccfianlium ooncrepsnie " Gildaa, Kpitt. p 13, Kd. Gile 

^ A paKMjn in lh« C/voeai Mcrdhio ihuw*, lhat if Gildai talked with furjr U>a 
Bardi oflhu period, the/ were aa anjry with <he monkf; for Mcrdbin Mjra, 

1 will not receive the^aacrament 
From the dctettable monka. 

With their (fowna on their haonche* • 

May the Mcrament be adminialered to me by God hiiwatn. 

Ny chymineraa fymua 
Gan ya^man VVneich 
Ac ew iBjfeu tr eo dan 

Am cjrmono Daw e bon. Ardi. 149. 
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British clergy, that they were slow to hear the precepts of the 
saints, “ but strenuous and intent to listen to idle things and the 
foolish fables of secular men.”‘ What were these recited fables 
of the secular men, for which the clergy deserted their religious 
reading 1 Is it any undue construction of the words, to suppose 
th^ meant the compositions of the bards f 

But why should it be supposed that the Britons had not bards 
in the sixth and seventh centuries 'f The Franks then had poets 
—the Saxons had poets—the Insh had poets.*' Let us, then, not 
deny them to the Welsh ' 

ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 

That there were ancient poets and their compositions among 
the Bretons of Armorica, was the assertion and belief of our an¬ 
cient English and Anglo-Norman poets and trouveurs and others. 
Some may be mentioned from M. de la Rue’s Recherches sur les 
Ouvrages des Bardes Arinoricains, 8—20. 

It IS not only Chaucer who s.ays that they made rhymed poems 
in their language: 

These olde gentil Bretons in her dayee 
Of diverse avenlures maden layee, 

Rimeyd in hir firste Breton tongue. 

Which layea with hir instrument they songe. 

In Armoncke that called is Bretaigne. 

Nor IS it only the old metrical romance of Eniare that notices 
them : 

Ther is on of Brylagne layes 
That was used by oTde dayes. 

But in the older poem, entitled, “ Songe du Dieu d’Amour,” of 
the twelfth century, lliey are thus mentioned: 

De Rotruenges etoil fait tot li pons. 

Totes les planches de dits et de chansons. 

De sons de harpes, les estaccs del fons, 

Et les sallies des doux lais des Britons. 

Ma Bib. Pans, Na 7505. 

Ill the thirteenth cenlurv the French trouveur Regnaud de¬ 
clared Uiat he translated liis “Lai d’lgiiaures” from a Breton 
original. He makes the hero lord of tlie castle of Auriol, in Bre¬ 
tagne. MS. ibid. 


• “ Ad prsospU asnetolum—osciUnles ic stupidcM ; el ad ludieri et meptas eecu- 
larium hominum fabulaa—atrenuoa et inlentoe.” Gildaa, p. 33. 

•“ Bede, in hia Life of Si Palnck, mentions two poets in Ireliod id the lime of 
itie Mint. “ In memoria Dublsg poelara optitnam—quidam adotescens poela nomine 
* , Bed© • Wofke, iii. p. This pemg;© of Bede, which I mel with in 

over bie work*, fivee t wild ftHindaUoo for tlie belief that there were Iriah Poela, or 
Barda, to tbe eeventb cenlory. 
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Another trouvenr, in his “ Lai de I’Epine,” says, “ It is taken 
from the histones preserved at Cardiff, in the church of St Aaron. 
These stories aoe equally known in Bretagne, and in other places.” 
MS. ibid. 

This authority connects the Breton and Welsh compositions of 
this sort 

Another trouveur translated the “ Lai de Graalent Mor," who 
was one of the half-historical and half-fabled heroes of Bretagne; 
and says that it was sung all over tliat country. MSS. Bib. 
Pans, 71)89. 

In the twelfth century, Chretien de Troyes says, in his Roman 
du Chevalier au Lion, “ If I agree so much with tlic Bretons, 
It is because they ha\e preserved by their songs the memory of 
the men who acquired honour by their great artists.” MS. ibid. 
La Rue, p. 16. 

The “ Lay of Tristan” also mentions tlie Breton poem ; 

Bons lais de harpe vous apris 
Laia Bretons de notre pels. 

La Rue, p. 20. 

M. de la Rue’s book on the Arnioricari Bards was printed in 
IS].'). But eight years before this, in the year 1807, I published, 
111 tile second edition of the lli.story of tlic Aiiglo-Sa.xon.'., the fol¬ 
lowing particulars concerning llicin, which, having omitted in 
the next edition to put them into an np|)endix, 1 will here reprint. 

That the Gothic nations had poets wc learn from T acitus ;* but 
when we consider what has been delivered to os of the intellec¬ 
tual cultivation of the Druids, w'c cannot jnit the Gothic Scalds 
into competition with the Keltic Bard.s, who wore one of the 
most distinguished branches of the Druidical order. We not 
only find them attending the kings, to sing their genealogic* and 
praiscs,j and recording the actions of iho illustrious;** but wc arc 
also informed, that the lessons of the Druids to their disciples were 
conveyed in a great number of verse.s.' These must have 
numerous indeed, as youth remainerl twenty years under their 
Druidical education and if W'C recollect that the Druids taught 
their youth, about the stars and their motion, the magnitude of 
the world, the nature of things, and the power and energy of (tie 
immortal gods, we shall be inclined to think (hat the Keltic Bards 
w’cre sujierior in some respects to the Golliic Scalds, in (be egree 
of their mental cultivation. . 

The Keltic Bard.s were not confined to Britain. Phey had 
also pervaded Franco; and more especially were in those parts 
which the Kelts conUnued to occujiy. As tlic Romans apreait 
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their conquest over Gaul, the Keltic customs gave way to Roman 
civilization, and to Christianity. But there are, in every country 
invaded by a foreign enemy of dissimilar manners, some corners, 
to which the more stubborn of the ancient races retire with the 
prejudices and habits of their ancestors. Cornwall and Wales 
were the places in Britain in which the Druids sought refuge 
from the Romans, and the Britons from the Saxons; and Armo¬ 
rica, or Bretagne, seems to have been the part of France which 
became the last asylum of the ancient Kelts. That the Druids 
and the Pagan worship wci c respected in Armorica, m the fourth 
century, is evident from the poems of Ausonius; who mentions 
of his friend, as a flattering distinction, that he was a warden of 
tlie temple of Belenus, and descended from the Druids of Armo¬ 
rica." The Bards may be, therefore, supposed to have flourished 
in this region, as a part of the Druidical system. 

When the Britons fled from the Saxons, they transplanted 
themselves in numerous colonics to Armorica, in the fifth and 
sixth centuries. Ruval settled, with a lar^e body, in the north 
part of the province, from Leon to Dol." Fracanus, the kinsman 
ol Cato, probably Cai, the fiiend of Arthur, vent thither with his 
family.P We also find Conomer, a British king, m the upper 
regions of Bretagne; and Wcroc, another, ruling at Vannes.s 
Grallon governed in those parts which arc called Cornwall.' 
This was the district near Brest; of which Quimper was the 
metropolis.* Caradoc Vreichvras, the jtcrsonal friend and war¬ 
like companion of Arthur, and who had governed Cornwall in 
England under him, also established a kingdom in Bretagne.* 

These emigrations of some of the most active characters in 
Britain, must have occasioned a great influx of Bards accompa¬ 
nying their chiefs; because Bards were a regular and established 
part of every chieftain’s family ; and their songs made a principal 


® Ncc rcliccbo («cncm, 

Nomine Photbtiiuin, 

Qui Belem edituui 
Nil opi8 inde tulit, 

Bed tamcn, ut placitumf 
Btirpe uiU8 Drutdum, 

Geotii Aremorica. Prof. 10. 

Alffo, 

To, BifooaiMiif, aiirpe Droidorum Mtut, 

Si fanift noD faliil fidern^ 

Belrm Mcratorn duciR e lemplo feout; 

Cl tnde vobif nomiDi. Prof. 4. 

• Lobineaa Hl»t do Bretigne, p 6, T. 

P VkU WiDW&l. an Atmorioan MS. ap. BolL Act. SaacU 1 Martii, 256. 

^ VkU Glide ap. Booqoet, t. lik. p 453. ' Vit Wmw. 259. 

• Vit S David, MSS. of Utrecht ap. Boll. 1 Mart. 139, and aeo Bolland, I Feb. 602. 

• Vita Patornua, MSS. Colt I«ib. Veap. A 14, and Brer. VeneL ap. Boll. 2 April, p. 
9B1. It waa calcolated in (he year 1818, that there were about 900,000 peraona 
who vuU apoke the Breton languafo in France. 
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part of all their festivities.* Many of their clergy, who were tlie 
only other part of the people that attended to intellectual' cultiva¬ 
tion, went thither also.^ Gildas, one of their most esteemed 
literary men of that day, emigrated with the rest.’ The yellow 
plague, which raged at that time, increased the frequency and 
largeness of the emigrations,* The turbulent period which after¬ 
wards followed in Wales must have made Bretagne, for a long 
time, a favourite retreat 

From the preceding facts, of the continuance of the Druids in 
Armorica, and consequently of their Bards, and of the British 
emigrations, it is clear, that poetry must have flourished more in 
Bretagne, during the sixth and seventh centuries, than in Britain 
or any other part of the continent. The Francs having occupied 
the best part of Gaul, and the (Saxons having over.spread England, 
the ruder Gothic manners of both nations diffused much national 
barbarism in the countries which they occupied. As the Keltic 
and British Bards were superior in cultivation to the Gothic 
Scalds, so the Bards of Bretagne must have Ixjcn the most im¬ 
proved poets which then existed in those parts of Ei]ro|)e, from 
which the Gothic nations had recently expelled the Homans, 
Among the Gothic nations, tlie Christian clergy discountenanced 
tlieir Scalds, because the Scalds were the advocates of their 
Pagan superstitions: but the British Bards, having adopted Chri.s- 
tianity, alw'ays maintained their rank and influence in vVales and 
Bretagne; though they sometimes bickered with the monks. 

From singing warlike odes to flatter the chiefs, or mystical 
m)-thology to please themselves, the transition to chanting or 
reciting more circumstantial or narrative (Kxitry. to please the 
people, was neither difficult nor improbalile. Lmigrations and 
new settlements, and the penury and distress which must .have 
followed such violent changes of lormer habits, made the chiefs 
less able to reward their Baids; and rnu.st have driven the B.ards 
to increase their means of support by interesUng the peojilc as 
well as their lords.r If the metaphors of lyric iioctry salisfied 
the chieftain, the details of narrative fiction would alone lx; level 
to the comprehension of the vulgar. To cornjtosc in ii slavish 
mixture of alliteration and rhyme, was more lulxinous than a 
prose recitation; and liicrofore the Bards, who sought to interest 


" LegM Howel Dhi. p. 35, 3C. 68, 69. and 14-17 TiIimid h sUted U> h«*« Wea 
•n Armorica, in JefifVjr’a poem, MSS. Veap. E. 4, p 124. . „ 

’ AaSl. Teiliaw. Vit aa Boll. 1 Fib 308 Tho cmigrania in ™ 

Sampson from Walea. and made him biahop of Dol. MSS. Veap. A. 4, p. 

’’“i" ViU V... 8 Tell. BdL I F. 308. 

* One o7^' prophecy .«ir.bed by ,'ll"'.„!d“ bta 

ftet. It »r. of Anhnr, “ he .hall be cclebraled m the popoiar 
aclioo. .hall be /<»d lo tin* who narrate them." ‘ 

99. Jeffry tell. In the firrt chapter of hi. work, that the acli^a irf A rthor an d 
other Briuah kmra were oelobraled by many people, and were from naeakiry. 
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the people, would begin gradually to uae the unlaboured tale, 
rather than the artificial verse. 

That some of the Bards of Wales actually submitted to the 
composition of tales, is evidenced by their Mabinogion, which 
still exists :* and that the Bards of Bretagne indulged in this spe- 
cies of composition is clear, from Bretagne having been made 
the scene of so many of the old romances. That such tales ex¬ 
isted, and were dear to all ranks of people, in the sixth centurj', 
seems intimated by a passage in Gildas, who chides the Briti.sh 
clergy of that age, for being slow to hear the precepts of the 
saints, “ but strenuous and intent to listen to idle things, and the 
foolish fables of secular men.”* This seems to allude to the com¬ 
positions of the Bards; and of these, rather to their narrative 
talcs, than to their elaborate poems. The strange poem of Ta¬ 
liesin, called the Spoils of Annwn, implies the existence of mytho¬ 
logical tales about Arthur and the frequent allusions of the old 
Welsh Bards to the persons and incidents which we find in the 
Mabinogion, are furtlier proofs that there must have been such 
stories in circulation amongst the Welsh. 

That in the sixth and seventh centuries, there were Bards in 
Armorica and Wales, who descended from their bardic character, 
to gain popularity and subsistence by telling stories and amusing 
the people, seems to be confirmed by a satire of Taliesin ; which 
expresses the most decided hostility to such wandering Bards, or 
Minstrels. 

It may amuse the curious to tran.slate the poem, which describes 
the ordinary Minstrels not inaccurately, though satirically: 

GALL FROM THE BARDS. 

‘•The minslreU (cler) exercise themselves id false customa , 

Their praise is not in the regular melody; 

They sing the feme of insipid heroes; 

They are always diffusing falsehoods; 

The commandments, the statutes of God, they break ; 

Married women by their praise. 

With irrational thoughts they greatly deceive. 

The beautiful virgins they corrupt. 

May they beware how they trust such,— 

And rank them with men of truth.' 

Age and time they consume in vain : 

In the night they carouse, in the day they sleep : 

• The first four aectione of the Mabinogion, which meana literally Telce for Yoolb, 
are the Story of Prince of IHmcd—The Story of Bran the Bl ear ed—The Story 
of Manawydan-—Trie Story of math, the Soo of Matboni^. All Iheee tales are 
aingular and onginaL But the moat elaborate of all, la the Tale of Peredur, which 
la indeed e reguMr romance of Arthur, but full of Welsh coetome. It la a work of 
tbe middle ages; but haa not eo ancient an air ae aome of the others. 

* Gildas, o ad praaoepta nnetorum—oecitanlea ae atopulas | et ad Indicra et ineptas 

aeeularium hominum —atrenooa et intenlna.“ p. S3. 

^ See Vindication of Iho Ancient Briliab Puenia, p. 339. Some of tbe persona 
Boliasd ia Uua, ara the hemoa of tho two firal •eeltona in Iho Mahmogioo. 
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Idle, they get food without labour; 

They hate the churcbee, but seek the liquor-bousea; 

The fiitse thieves consent together; 

• For courts and feasts they inquire; 

Every indiscreet discourse they detail; 

Every deadly sm they praise; 

They wander over all the villages, towns, and lands; 

They discourse on every filthy trifle. 

They despise the commandments of the Trimly, 

They respect neither Sundays nor holidays, 

They care not for the days of necessity (death;) 

From every gluttony they refrain not; 

Excesses of eating and drinking is what they desire; 

Tenths and family offerings they pay not ; 

The men appointed, they mock ’ 

Birds fly; bees collect honey; 

Fishes swim, reptiles creep, 

Every thing labours for its subsistence. 

Except minstrels, vagrants, and worthless thievea 
Blaspheme not among you teaching, nor the art of song' 

For God gives anguish and melancholy 
To those whoso habit is false purposes. 

In mocking the service of Jesus. 

Be silent, ye Poe-bards! unprosperous false ones ' 

Ye know not to judge between truth and falsehood ; 

If ye be primary bards of faith. 

Of the work of God the artist. 

Foretell to your king his misfortunes ! 

I am a diviner and universal chief of the bards, 

I know every pillar in the caves of the west; 

I released Elphin from the stone round tower. 

Tell your king what will be his security. 

If the Lord of the sea-coast of Rhianedd come. 

To avenge iniquity on Maelgwn of tlwynedd . 

On his hair, on Ins teeth. Ins eyes; his yellow countenance * 

Thus will he work his revenge on Maelgwyn of Gwynedd 

Taliesin, p. 

This severe invectiv'e against the ambulatory Bards, who .sought 
thcir subsistence by amusing the people, proves the existenre of 
such a set of men at that time. These Bards, whom 1 aliesin 
tauntingly calls Pos-Bards, who di.sregardod the regular < anoii.s 
of bardic melody ; and whom he distinguishes so rarehilly from 
the Pnf-Bards, of whom he was one; were probably the aiilhors 
of the Mabinogion, and of the romantic talcs alKivit Arthur and 
his friends. This poem of Taliesin and its subject, arc alluued to 
by Phyhp Brydydd, who lived about 1200. See his I .amis. I 
W. A. p. 377, 378. As I cannot ascertain the exact meaning ol 
the contemptuous term Pos-Bard, I have placed the nngma ex¬ 
pression m the text Brydydd applies Go-vcird, “or loss than 
Bards,” to a similar class of {versons. 

To these evidences of the bardic comjvosifions m Bro gne, 
may be added the important inumations given by Mane de P ranee, 
to whom M. de la Rue also refers, and whose ancient Poesies in 
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1820 were published by M. de Roquefort, with a liberal French 
translation, in two volumes, 8vo. She refers repeatedly to Breton 
tales, writings, and songs; and she addressed her lays to our 
Henry 111.; and speaks of the Breton compositions. 

In her “ Lai de Gugemer,” she says, “ I will briefly relate to 
you the tales of which the Bretons have made their lays. Ac¬ 
cording to the letter and the icriting, I will show you an adven¬ 
ture, which in ancient time happened in Little Britain.”—Roque¬ 
fort, p. 50. She ends it w'lth adding, “ From this tale the lay of 
Gugemer was composed, which men recite to the harp and rote. 

“It ia pleasant to hear the note." p. 112. 

This passage shows that the Breton bards sung their lays to 
the harp. 

In her Lai d’Equitan, she says, “ The Bretons were accus¬ 
tomed to make lays of the adventures they experienced for re¬ 
membrance, and that they might not be forgotten.”—lb. p. 114. 
It ends, “ Thus the Bretons made a lay of it,” p. 136. 

In the lay, “ Des Deux Amants,” she mentions here, that “ the 
Bretons made a lay of it,” p. 2,52 and 270, as of Graelent, p. 540. 

In her poem of “ The IVightingale” she here says the same, 
p. 914 and 926, and she alludes to these lay-makers as “ ancients,” 
in one on Melon, p. 366. 

In that of Eleduc, she says expressly, that her tale is “ from a 
very ancient Breton lay,” p. 400 —and adds at its close “ Of the 
adventures of those three, the courteous ancient Bretons made a 
lay to commemorate them that they might not be forgotten.” 
P. 484, 

In the lay d’Epine, she si>caks of histories of these adventures 
being in the nionasiery of S(. Aaron in St. Malo : and that they 
were sung in Bretagne, p. 542; and ends with asserting, that the 
Bretons made a lay of it, p. 580. 


The fair inference from these facts are, that if there were an¬ 
cient Breton compositions of bards existing in the twelfUi and 
thirteenth centuries, it cannot be improbable that Welsh bards 
in Britain should have made poems in the sixth and seventh cen¬ 
turies. It is this asserted state of their anterior minds, which 
accounts for tlieir subsequent writings;—for it is inconceivable 
to me, how a people so rude in political state, life, and manners, 
as the Welsh were in the middle ages, could have had such 
compositions as indisputably existed in the twelfth and following 
centuries, if their ancestors had not greatly cultivated literature, 
although of that peculiar sort which their remains exhibit. Its 
originahty,—and no other nation has had such an artificial system 
of versification as their poems exhibit,—nor that triad form into 
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which they have thrown their thoughts and historical facts. This 
originality is to me a confirming testimony of their genuineness. 

IV. That Aneurin, Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and Mcrdhin, 
were British bards, who lived in the sixth cenfur)-, and who 
left poems like those already mentioned to have been pub¬ 
lished as theirs. 

If these authors had been Persians, instead of Britons, to what 
authorities should we have referred tor information concerning 
them Unquestionably to Persian writers—that is, to the writers 
of the country where they resided—to writers m the language 
which they used. 

What information shall we be able to obtain concerning C'ali- 
das, the author of Sacontala, a tSanscrcet drama, but from Sans- 
creet writers. By what aulliontics could we examine the 
genuineness of any writings ascribed to (,'on-fu-tse, but by ('hincsel 
If any thing could lie found about them in the literature of the 
nations bordering on (^hina, il would Ik; an additional treasure, 
hut it would not be deemed an indis|)cnsal)le requisite. It is 
thcicforc obvious, that from the very nature of the case, ue must 
c\|)ccl to find our proofs of the exislence and wnlmgs of the 
Welsh bards in Welsh authors It is from among the ]H‘ 0 |)le for 
whom they w'erc written, and by mIioiii only they were lead or 
valued, that we must deduce tlicir atteslalions. We cannot 
e\|icct to find them noticed bv Aiiglo-.^saxoiis, whom they lialcd, 
dreaded, and .shunned: and who, ns 1 have already shown, though 
siiliiciently barbarous tlicinsclvcs, yet thought thc\ had a right (o 
stigmatize Welsh words as hnrliarous expressions. H Bede had 
understood Welsh, lie would not have disgraced liis taste hy'siicli 
large extracts from Gildas. Bede has neither mcntioiK'd the 
Welsh hards, nor the 8axon px'ts of his time, cxccqit the two 
who were monks; I mean Ccdinon and Aldhclm. 

It would not be verv easv to prove the existence o( ariv inih- 
vidual jioct of these distant periods. 'I’licrc were IkkJi I* rankish 
and Saxon poets, but their names have not apiK-arcd iii history, 
and cannot now be recovered. How many of tlie [kkMn and min¬ 
strels of Europe arc only known by some lais Imving been 
transmitted to us under their names, but of their cxi.stcncc what 
external evidence can be brought T 

There is a very long and ciinoiis Saxon poem in exnrtence, 
which of course must have had an aullior, and have been written 
111 the Saxon times; and yet the poem is mentioned in no writing 
that has survived to us, nor is the name of its pnrcnt^kiiown. It 
is a poem in forty sections, and occiqiying 140 MS. pages. It 
describes the wars which Beowulf, a Dane of the Scykiinj^ ^ ra ce, 
vraged against the Reguli of Sweden. It is in the Cotton library, 
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Vitellius, A. 15. Wanley calls it a tractatus nobilissimus—an 
CCTegium exemplum of the Anglo-Saxon poetry; and so it is. But 
if any one should take it into his head to pronounce it to be a 
forgery, and should call upon its advocates to prove its genuine¬ 
ness, how could this be done by any external evidence^ How 
could it be defended by facts taken from other authors, when no 
other writing mentions it^ It could only be supported by some 
arguments from the antiquity of the writing; from its internal 
evidence, and the improbability of any person having had suffi¬ 
cient inducements to commit the fraud. 

I put these observations, merely to show the difficulty of proving 
even those compositions to be genuine, which no one will dispute. 
Greater proofs, in favour of the Welsh bards, must not be ex¬ 
pected, than such as the nature of the case will admit us to 
obtain. 

Now the reader will have the goodness to recollect the nume¬ 
rous citations made in some pages preceding, from the Welsh 
bards of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Most of these w'ere 
so many distinct asscitions of the existence of these four ancient 
bards. In most of them, one or other of these bards were quoted 
by name, and consequently such passages are so many proofs of 
the belief of their authors, that these ancient bards existed. To 
say that these witnesses were Welshmen cannot invalidate their 
testimony; bccau.se, as I have already intimated, by whom can 
we expect to find the ancient Welsh bards quoted but by Welsh¬ 
men ? 

We cannot expect to find these Welsh bards noticed by the 
Anglo-Saxons. I have already given a veiy striking proof of 
die contempt of the Anglo-Saxons for the Welsh language, by 
citing a charter, in which a Welsh word (which was familiarly 
in use as an epithet of royalty, and sometimes even as an epithet 
of the Deity,) was expressly denounced as barbarous. I will now 
adduce a cruel instance of the haired of the Welsh towards the 
Anglo-Saxons. I take it from the ancient Welsh chronicler. 
Caradoc Llangarvan. 

“ The year of Christ, 959, Ow'ain, son of Hoel dda, destroyed 
the choir of Saint Illlud, in Gorwennydh, because he found in it 
learned men of the Saxon noliility.” 

Oed Crist, 959, y torres Owain, ab Hywel Dda, gor Llan Illtud 
yng Ngorwennydd achaws cael ynddi lenogion pendevig o Sae- 
8on.—Carad. LI. 2 Arch. p. 490. 

If the animosity between these two nations produced such 
effects as these, it will be vain to look for attestations of any part 
of Welsh hterature among the Anglo-Saxons. The singular fact 
of Bede wriUng the history of this island, without any other 
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British documents than the poor declamation of Gildas, which 
happened to be in Latin, is a sufficient indication that Welsh 
literature and traditions were not known out of Wales. The 
Normans were as unacquainted with it. 

The circumstances with which these ancient bards arc men¬ 
tioned in the poetical passage.s, already cited, will, if duly attended 
to, be found to warrant the chronology which I have given to 
them. Thus, one states Merdhin and Taliesin as contemporaries, 
and another mentions Merdhin as having been present in the 
battle of Arderydd, which we know from other documents to have 
occurred in the sixth century. Another makes Taliesin contem¬ 
porary with Elfin, whom the Welsh literature places m this 
century. I^lywarch is mentioned as the son of Elidir L)'dan- 
wvn, who flourished about this period. 

But the ancient Welsh bards arc also mentioned in other com¬ 
positions. 

The name of Nennius is well known to us, though his exact 
chronology is not certain. IIis editor. Gale, places him m the 
seventh century. He may have belonged to the ninth. 

The ancient and beautiful RIS. of his work, in the ('oltoii 
library,' contains a part which is wanting in other MSS. Thi.s 
IS not uncommon to ancient MSS. The addition in the Cotton 
MS. IS a regular unbroken continuation of the preceding writing, in 
the same handwriting, wutli no interruption oi line. The first part 
of the addition is a genealogy, and the latter is some unconnected 
notices of British and Saxon history. This part may have Ih'cii his 
quotation from a preceding autlior, or it may be the addition of a 
subsequent copyist. It suits tlie broken bints, and disorderly eom- 

B isition of the former part, and is so far like the style of \enniu.«. 
ut u hethcr it be his or not, it is, at least, a \ cry ancient comjiosltion. 
The author’s testimony to three of these bards i.s dccisno. 1 
Will first give his words, as originally, but cornijillv printed, and 
afterwards the passage, as properly amended by L\aiis. 

In speaking of incidents in the sixth century, be s,iv«. “ Item 
Talhcarn Talanguen in pocmatc claruit ct Ncuvin ct i aliesm el 
Bluchbar et Cian qui vocatur Gueinchguant simiil uno tem]>ore in 
pocmate Brilanuico clarucrunf.”'' In this imfierfect stale of the 
passage, we sec Taliesin clearly mentioned among other hards, 
who flourished at the same time. Two of these others, the Welsh 
also now recognise, Talhaiarn,* and Cian. They had bards <d 

• Ve»p. D. SI. ' Oslo, r» Script. roL in p, 116- 

• " Hoot thou heord the «oyin(r of Tolhoiorn 
To Arthur, the puolier of Ine 'pcor . 

* There io none mighty hut God,* 


A ftyweioli ewedyl Tolhoiorn 
Wrlh Arthor yrthwoew Iryiofn 
Nomyo I>oir Did oeo jodorn. 

46 
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this name •/ but no Neuvin, and no Bluchbar. The emendation 
of Evans, consists in correcting the names of Neuvin and Bluch¬ 
bar, into Aneurin and Llywarch, of the justness of which, there 
can be no doubt. It is obvious, that the transcriber mistook a v 
for an r in Aneurin, which are often very similar in MSS. It is 
as probable, that Bluchbar was an error of the copyist for Lly¬ 
warch. So in the surnames of Talhatarn and Cian. They are 
also miswritten, and should be not Talanguen, but Tatangwn; 
not Gueinchguant, but Gwyngwn. 

The probability that the emendations made by Evans are 
proper, is apparent, when we see the incorrect manner in which 
other names are written in the same part. Thus our Penda is 
written Pantha; 

Oswy, Osguid, and Osbui, 

Anna, Onnan, 

Oswald, Osguald. 

The British Urien, Urbgen; and for Deira and Bemicia, we 

have Dour Oberneich. 

The passage, which we have cited, as amended by Evans, 
stands thus: 

“ Item Talhaiarn Tatangwn in poemate claruit et Anpunn et Taliesin et 
Llywarch et Cian qui vocatur Gwyngwn simul uno tempore in poemate 
Bntannico claiuerunU” 

I consider this, as one authority, very respectable from its 
antiquity, for the existence of Aneurin, laliesm, and Llywarch. 
as distinguished poets, and as contemporaries. 

2d. There is another curious attestation of Taliesin in an 
ancient MS. of the laws of Howel Dha, in the Welsh school 
library. The writing has the character of the twelfth century. 
It has a passage which is not in the printed copy, and which, on 


The Book of Btrdiim thus «tatc« anolber fragment of thu bard - 
TH< PRATEK OP TALHAIARN. 

“O God, grant thy protection; and in thy protection, strength; and in strength, 
diMretion ; and in discretion, jutlico; sod in justice, love, in love, to love God; and 
IQ loving God, to love all things.” 

TaUtaitro is also mentioned by Taliesin in hu Angar Cyvyndswd, p. 35 and 36. 

' C3an is mentioned by Aneurin; 

” The son of Cian, from the atone of Gwyngwn.” P. 3. 

Mabtn y Gian o vaen Gwyngwn, 

And by Tklwsin, 

■' When Cian had 
Praised many.” 

Kian pan ddarih 
LUaws gyvola. 


P. U. 
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mentioning the privileges of the men of Arvon, cites Taliesin by 
name thus: 

Ac y cant Dalyesm 
Kygleu with wrea eu llawneu 
Gan Run yn ruHher bydyneu 
Gwyr Arvon rudyon yn rydibeu.t 

“ And eo Taliesin sang: 

Behold, by the wrath of their aworda. 

With Rhun amid tlie tumult of armies, 

The men of Arvon red, and panting.” 

This is an important passage. It proves three things: that 
Taliesin was a poet; that he left pcicnis on battles, which 
survived him; and that he was of such celebrity, that one of his 
historic poems was quoted in a legal work. 1 am not certain 
that the poem has been preserved, in w'liich these linos exist 

3d. To the existence, and high consideration, of Taliesin and 
Merdhin, there is another evidence in Jeffrey of Monmouth, who 
lived in the twelfth century. Jefl'rcv has wniton a Latin {KKim 
on the life of Merdhin, whom he calls Merlin. It contains some 
passages of harmonious versificalion, and many very jirosaic. 
It has not yet been printed, but is m MS. in the Colton library, 
Vespasian, E. 4. It is addre.ssed to his friend tlic Uishop of 
Lincoln. It begins thus: 

Vatadici vatis rabiem, niussm que jocosam 
Merliiii cantare pare, tu corrige carmco 
Gloria Ponlificum. 

After an introduction, it slates the divisions of some of the 
British princes, and their conflict. 

Contigit interea plurea ccrlamen habere 
Inter ee rcgni proceres, belloque feroci 
Inaontea populoa devastaviBse per urbes. 

Dux Venedetorum Peredurua bella gerebat 
Contra Guennolonum Scotia; qiii regna regebaL 
Jamque diea aderat, hollo prenxa ; ducea quo 
Aetabant campo, decertabant que catervr, 

Amborum paritcr miaeranda ciedc ruenles. 

Venit ad bellum Merlinua cum I'ereduro; 

Rex quoque Cumbrorum, Rodarchuj, aatvua ulerque. 

I will beg permission of the reader to lay before him some 
more lines, as well, because the f>oem is not in the hand* of tlie 
public, as also because it intimates some of the striking cirrum- 

stances of Merdhin’s life. ^ n vi r . 

It states, that in the battle Merlin’s kinsman fciL IIis gnef, m 
this incident, is represented as admitting of no consolation, and 
lie flies maddening to tlie woods. 


• See Wekii Arcbaiology, »oL lii. p. 9M, ia which tWa MB. la priaMA. 
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Evocat e bello Bocioe Merlinua, et illic 
Precepil in varia fratres sepelire capella; 

Replangit que viros nec ceaaat fundere fletus; 

Puiveribus crines gparsit, veates que rescidit, 

El proslratua humi nunc hac illacque volutaL 
Solatur PereduruB eura, proeeres que duces que 
Wee vult Bolan, nee verto precantia ferre. 

Jam tribus emensis defleverat ille diebus 
Respuerat que cibos, tantus dolor usserat ilium. 

Inde noyas furiaa cum lot tantisque querelis 
Aera complesset, cepil furtimque recedit, 

Et fugit ad sylvas iiec vult I'ugiendo videri: 
ingredilurque nenius gaudet que latere sub ornis, 

Miratur que ferae pascentes gramma ealtue; 

Niinc has insequitur, nunc cureu prseterit illas. 

Ulitur herbarum radicibus, utitur herbis; 

Ulitiir arboreo fruelu, morisque rubeti. 

Fit Sylvester homo, quasi eylvie deditus esset. 

Inde per Kstateni totum, nulli que repertus, 

Oblitus que sui cognatoruin que suorum 
Delituit sylviB, obductus more fenno. 

In exact conformity with this account of his madness, Merd- 
hin, in his Avallenau, which we liave, and w'hich is one of the 
jKicms in question, exclaims, 

“ I am a wild, terrible screamer, affliction viounds me—raiment covers 
me not.” 

From these passages of Jeffrey, we get these particulars: 

1. The chronolojry of Mcidhin. He is drawm in company 
with Rodarchus, King of Cumbria, who reigned in the sixth 
centurv. 

2. I’hal he was a poet, and warrior. 

3. That the death of near relations, in battle, occasioned his 
fren/.y, 

4. That he fled wild to the woods. 

6. That he obtained the surname of Sylvester. All these par¬ 
ticulars harmonize with the jxienis ascribed to him, and with the 
Welsh traditions about him. 

I will quote next two passages from the poem which mentions 
Merdhin's wish to sec Taliesin, and that Taliesin came to him. 

O dilecta Soror, Thelgesinoque venire 
Precipe, namque loqui desidero plurima eecum. 

Venit enim noviler de partibus Armoncania, 

Dulcia que dedicit sapienti dogmata Gildte. P, 124. 

Venerat interea Merlmum vieere vatem 

Tunc Talyesinua, P. 125 

The two bards then sing and prophesy together. Here is a 
full testimony to the chronology of Merlin and Taliesin. They 
are stated to be the contemporaries of Gildas, who flourished in 
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the sixth century; and we must remember, that the ancient 
Welsh poems also mention their conversing together. 

The speech of Merlin, in p. 129, looks like a diffuse imitation 
of the last stanza of the Avallenau. It is the same sentiment, 
somewhat amplified. The Avallenau says, 

« Sweet apple-tree! most iweet its produce ; 

It grows in the solitude of the wood ofCelyddon. 

It will be useless to be id oompetition for its fruit. 

Cadwaladyr will come to the confercace of the ford ofRheoD; 

Cynan will be in opposition, in motion upon the Saxons; 

The Cymry will be triumphant, their chief illustrious; 

Every one will have hia right, and Britons will be joyful. 

Binging to the horns of acclamation, the hymn of peace and serenity.” 

Afallen beren beraf ei haeron 
A dyf yn argel yn Argoed Celyddon 
Cyt oeisier ofer fydd herwydd ei hafun 
Vn y ddel Kadwaladr i pynadl rliyd Rheon 
Kynan yn erbyn cychwyn ar Saeson 
Kymry a oniydd kam wydde dragon 
Kaflant pawb ci deitlii llawen li Brytlion 
Eaintor cyrn elwoh Kalbl heddwch a hinon. 

Afall. 153. 


P. 120. 


The passage in Jeffrey is thus: 

Merlinus ait— 

Sic scntenlia eummi 

Indicis extitit» Bnloncs ut nobile reg^um 
Temporibufl muitje amitlunt debilitatp, 

Donee ab Armonco veniel temone Comanua, 

Kt Cadwaladrua Cambroruni dux vencrandus; 

Q,ui pariier Scotos, Cainbros ct Cornubienaeat 
Armoncosqiie viros sociabunl fcederc firnio, 

Arai0?umque euis reddente diadema colonia 
Hoatibua expulaia renovaio tempore Brutj, 

Tractabuntque suae eacratas lejjibuB urboH, 

Incipiunt regea iterum superare remotoe, 

El Bua regna aibi certamine subdere fato 

This is such a palpable imitation of the Avallenau, especially 
if It be considered that Merlin is made lo express ii, dmt 1 canrwt 
doubt that Jeffrey had it in Ins recollection; and if so, the 
Avallenau must have existed as Merlin, or Merdhin s, be ore 

Thfs IS the pas.sage lo which it would seem that Golyddan 
alluded, when he quoted Merdhin as predicting the restoration of 
tlie Britons.'- To this, also, I am induced to liclievc Llywarch 1 
Moch referred, when he cited Merdhin to the 

We may also remark of this 

between Merdhin and Taliesin, that one of le MirddiiiJ 
preserved as Tahesin’s, is a dialogue between luin and Mt.rdhiiui 

‘ 8<» before, p. 503. ' See before, p. 514. 

V Uw above -m publ^hcd, Mr. G. EUw, la !««. prin*-* • -»• 

' 40* 
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4. But Merdhin, who is indifferently called by his three sur¬ 
names, Caledonius, Wylit, and Sylvester, of which, the last two 
are synonymous, is frequently mentioned by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who lived in the twelfth century. (See his Tracts, published by 
Camden in his Anglica Normannica, (fee. p. 870, 761, 839.) 
Giraldus says he was called Caledonius, from the wood in which 
he prophesied; and Sylvester, because, falling into madness, he 
fled to a wood, and remained there till his death, (p. 870.) 

But all this impressive combination of facts is not the w'hole of 
the testimony which bears upon this curious subject. 

The Welsh have a very singular collection of historical facts, 
which they call triads. Three events which have an analogy in 
some point or other, are arranged together. It is certainly a 
very whimsical mode of commemorating events ; but the actions 
of man are full of caprice. The fanciful rudeness of the plan 
may discredit the taste or judgment of its authors; hut the vora¬ 
city of the statements, is not affected by the singularity of the 
form. If the Welsh have never had a Livy, or a Thucydides; if 
they have made triads, instead of histones, we may blame the 
rni^irection of their genius; but we cannot try the authenticity 
of a record by its taste and elegance, or w'hat will become of 
our special pleading, our bills in equity, and our acts of parlia¬ 
ment. 

I put these observations to the judgment of the reader, because 
a gentleman has seriously adduced the oddity of the form of the 
triads, as a sufficient objection to their lii.stoncal veiity.'‘ It is 
certainly a new discovery in criticism, that excellence of compo¬ 
sition is a test of historical truth. If this principle be admitted, 
then the tales of Hawksworlh, and the novels of Mad. D’Arblay, 
must be accredited as historical documents, because their compo¬ 
sition is admirable, while the venerable, but rude and rustic 
chronicles of our ancestors must be discredited for their barba¬ 
rism. On this principle, Jeffrey of Monmouth has w'rilten au¬ 
thentic history, because his style has been found pleasing, while 


of the LaIId poem of JeffVey, in hii ■pecimeni of eorljr Englieb metric^ 
romancee, »ol i. p. 73-85. 

He woe ploatcd to conaider the Vindication aa a tuoceeafiil defence of the Wclab 
barda. 

^ “ Ttie eery forixi and feature of the Welsh trisde, to aelect one eiample, would 
bo contemplated aa a proclamation of absurdity, if it occurred in any other Ian- 
; tor what aan be more puerile than to build a variety of hiatorical facta upon 
the number three. It certainly requirea no knowledge, eilher of the Irish, or of 
the Welsh languages, to pronounce a judgment upon prtiducliona of this kind; and 
aur ronrd for Atftorie^l tnUA moat induce us to censure the author who shall build 
on aoeb fbondatkwia."—Critical Review, vol. iixiii. New Arr. p. 129. The quantily 
of moral wisdom and valuable thought in Ihe triads, publtahed in the third volnme 
of the WoWi Archaioiogy, will ehow that peLuharity of manner and great lutcUeclual 
•loallpaoa are very comboable cireumalancct. 
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our ancient Bede must sink into oblivion for ever; because much 
absurdity, and much puerility may be traced in his legends. 

But there can be no doubt, that on maturer reflection, the author 
of the critique will see the impropriety of his observation; be¬ 
cause (independent of other remarks), it must not be forgotten, 
that the critical merit of any composition must depend, in some 
measure, on its use and object. Now the object of the triads, was 
to commemorate the events they stale, and the obvious use of the 
form, was to enable the memory to retain them more easily. A 
triad is an artificial association of three unconnected events, for 
the purpose of aiding the memory. If the natural associations of 
events, according to their chronology, was sufficient to make 
them be recoHocted, why were such laborious devices as Grey’s 
Memoria Technica invented t Has the critic forgotten the ela¬ 
borate arts of the Roman orators to assist their memory 1 Did 
they not connect their topics with various objects before them 
when haranguing, and use other artificial associations to hinder 
forgetfulness^ The Druids, we learn from (’a“sar, made their 
pupils commit their tuition to memory; and that the ancient 
Britons should continue the custom, and should use the form of 
triads to assist the memory, cannot bo thought cither absurd or 
inconsistent 

I hojie the reader will pardon mo for a moment’s digression, if 
1 attempt to show that the lorm of triads is by no means so “ re¬ 
markably foreign to good sense.” I cannot do this better than 
by citing a few of the Welsh poetical triads, which the youths, 
who aspired to lx; bards, were directed to commit to memory, to 
direct their judgment, and assist their com|MDsiiion. Surely they 
Will be allow'ed to contain many valuable observations, cxjiresscd 
with singular brevity. 

The three foundatioDS of gonius" the gift of God, huraea exertion, and the 
events of Jife. 

The three first requisites of genius • an eye to see nature, a heart to feel it, 
and a resolution that dares follow it 

The three things indispensable to genius understanding, meditation, and 

perseverance 

The three things that ennoble genius, vigour, discretion, and Knowloilge. 

The three tokens of genius, extraordinary understanding, extraordinary 
conduct, and extraordinary exertion. 

The three things that improve genius: proper exertion, frequent exertion, 
and successful exertion. 

The three things that support genius: prosperity, aocml acquaintance, 
and applause. , a , 

The three things that will insure praise: aroiaWe manners, acientiBc learn- 
mg, and pure morals . , • e_ 

The three qualifications of poetry endowment of geniui. Judgment fnxa 
experience, and felicity of thought. . je . 

“rhe three pillars of judgment: bold design, frequent practice, and frequent 
mistakes. 
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The three pilltn of learning: aeeing much. Buffering mocb, and atndjnng 
much. 

The three pillars of liappioess: to suffer contentedly, to hope that it is 
coming, to believe that it will arrive. 

The three ornaments of thought: perspicuity, correctness, and novelty. 

The three embellishments of song: fine invention, happy subject, and a 
masterly harmonious composition. 

The three properties of song: correct fancy, correct order, and correct 
metre. 

The three ends of song: to improve the understanding, to improve the 
heart, and to soothe the reflection. 

The three things winch constitute a poet: genius, knowledge, impulse. 

The three honours of a poet. strength of imagination, profundity of learn¬ 
ing, and purity of morals ' 

I would ask the reader, if these triads do not contain much 
wisdom, and also express it with emphatic conciseness ? 

But it IS the triads which are called historical which furnish 
attestations of the four bards above mentioned. 

The historical triads have been obviously put together at very 
different periods. Some apjiear very ancient. Some allude to 
circumstances about the first population and early history of the 
island, of which every other memorial ha.s perished. The triads 
were noticed by Camden with respect. Mr. Vaughan, the anti- 
<|uary of llengurt, refers them to the seventh century. Some 
may be the records of more ancient traditions, and some are of 
more recent date. I think them the most curious, on the whole, 
of all the Welsh remains. 

Lhwyd states, that there are two MSS. of these historical 
triads. One in the lied Book of Hergest, imperfect, written on 
parchment in the 14th century. It consists of two chapters. One 
simply called Triocdh, or triads. The other, entitled Trioedh y 
ineirch, the triad of the horses. 

Another MS. of the triads, written about the same time, is in 
the Hengurt library. There are many other MSS. of the triads 
in the Welsh collections. The following extract from the preface 
of the editors of llie Welsh Archaiology, may not be inapplicably 
cited. 

“ The triads may be considered amongst the most valuable and 
curious productions preserved in the Welsh language; and they 
contain a great number of memorials of the remarkable events 
which took place among tho ancient Britons. Unfortunately, 
however, they are entirely deficient with respect to dates; and, 
considered singly, they are not well adapted to preserve the con¬ 
nection of history. Yet, a collection of triads, combined together 
as these are, condense more information into a small compass, 
than is to be accomplished perhaps by any other method; and 

* The«B triikdf tr«, m th« ancient MS. catWd the Book of Bardlism. I aeleet them 
firwn Mr. Oweo'a prefaco to bia L)jw&rch Hdn, wiUi a lew alight Tariatioiyi u Um 
tr%aalMMtt« 
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consequently, such a mode of composition is superior to all others 
for the formation of a system of tradition.” 

The histoncal triads distinctly and expressly mention all the 
bards whose works we defend. 

Triad 02d. 

The three chief barfs of the Isle of Britain. 

“Merdhin Erorys ; 

Merdhin, the son of Morvryn, and 
Taliesin, the chief of the Bards,”® 

Tri phrif farfd Ynys Prydain 
Merddin Emrys, Merddin mab Morfryn, a 
Tbaliesm ben Beirdd. 

Triad. 

The three princely bulls of the Isle of Britain. 

“ Elmur, son of Cadair 
Cynhaval, son of Argad , 

Avaon, son of Taliestn All three were sons of hard#.”" 

Tri thanv unben Ynys Prydain 
Elmur mab Cadair 
Cynhaval mab Argad 

Afaon mab Taliesin. Tri meib beirdd oeddynl ell tri. 

71st. 

The three free and discontented guests of Arthur’s court' 

“ Llywarch Hen, Llemenig, and Hcledd 

Tn thwyddedawg ansoddawc LIys Arthur. 

Llywarch Hen, Lcmenig, a Ileledd. 

86th. 

The three counselling knights of the court of Arthur' , 

“Cynon, son of Clydno, of Eidyn; 

Aron, son of Cynvarch ; 

and Llywarch Hen, son of Elidir Lydanwyn.”*’ 

Tn chyngoriad farchog Llys Arthur 
Cynan ab Clydno Eiddyn, 

Aron ab Cynfarch, 

a Llywarch lien ab Elidir Lydanwyn. 

38th. 

The three accursed deeds of the lale of Britain . 

“Eidyn, the son of Einygan, who slew Aneurin, of splendid panegyric, 
monarch of the Bards; IJawgad Trjvmi from the border# of Eidyn. whoslw 
Avaon, the eon of Talietin; and Llovan Llawddino, wlio killed Unco, the 
L'ynvarch.”' 

Tairansad gyflafan Ynys Prydain; Eidyn ajaddawd Ancunn GwawUytW 
'nedyrn beirftf; Llawgat Trwm, Barpst Eidyn a laddawd Ataon mab Ta- 
beam; a Llolkn Llawdmno a laddawd L'rien mab Cynfarch, 

• Ib. p, 4. ^ ^ 

a Weiab Archai- roL u. p. 18. 


® Walah Arcbai. »ol. li. 
' lb. p. 18. 
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89th. 

The three accursed blows of the battle-axe of the Isle of Britain. 

“ The blow of Eidyo, on the head of Artewrin ; 

The blow on the head of logo, the son of Belt; 
and the blow on the head of Golyddan, the Bard.’’ 

Teir anfad fwyellawt Ynys Prydain ; 

Bwyellawt Eidyn yra pen Aneunn, 

A’r fwyellawt ym pen logo mab Bell, 

A’r fwyellawt ym pen Golyddan fardd. 

The.sc two last triads are very curious, as they not only attest 
the existence of Aneunn, but state the particular fact of his 
violent death, the criminal, and even part of his genealogy. 

Thus, we perceive that the triads expressly attest the existence 
of Aneunn, Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and IVIerdhin. 

I think, from all the evidence assembled under this head, I am 
entitled to say, “ That Aneunn, Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, and 
Merdhin, were British Bards, who lived in the sixth century, and 
who left poems like those before mentioned.” But although the 
Britons should be allowed to have such bards at this period, yet, 
in order that their w'orks should have descended to us, it is re¬ 
quisite that we know, 

V. That the Britons had the use of letters at this era. 

I believe that no antiquary doubts this fact. The numerous 
Roman inscriptions, which have been found in the island, prove 
that letters were used in Britain very commonly by the Romans: 
and It would be somewhat miraculous, if this civilized people 
should have continued so long in the island without imparting 
their alphabet to the natives. But there are also several inscrip¬ 
tions yet extant, which were made by the Britons in these cen¬ 
turies. I will only refer to two. One is the inscription on the 
monumental stone raised by Samson, who lived in the sixth 
century,■■ to the memory of llltutus. It was found in the church¬ 
yard of Lantwit-Major, in Glamorganshire, and may be seen in 
Camden’s Britannia, under that county. The other is the in¬ 
scription on the stone which Mr. Edward Williams, the ingenious 
Welsh Bard, now living, induced by a curious local tradition, 
searched for in 1789, and dug out of the same churchyard. It 
purports, that Samson prepared it as a memorial of king luthahel, 
and another. It was left on the ground, after the discovery, till 
the month of August 1793, when Mr. Wilhams procured assis¬ 
tance to erect it against the east side of the porch, where it may 
now be seen.* 

' He «M bom iboot 490. 

• ll may not be unintereeting lo give a more perlicolar account of the findiog of 
Ihia atciM in Mr. Williama’e own words, as it la a sinrular instance of tlie fidwty 
of tradition j 1 msy also add, of Mr. WilUama’a ixileltigeot coriositj. 
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But if there were bards in those days, who knew the use of 
writing; yet, is it likely that any writings of this distant, rude, 
^nd turbulent period, should hare survived to our times? It 
must therefore be proved, 

VI. That 

In the tammer of 1769t I dug oat of the ground in Lantwit churchward, a large 
TDonumenUl stone; U it the shad of a cross, and iU history adbrds a remarkable 
instenco of the fidelity of popular tradition. About forty years ago, a very old man, 
hts name Richard Punter, was then living at Lanmau^juxia Lantwit. lie, though 
only a shoemaker, was more intelligent than most of his own class; he had read 
history more than many, was something of an antiquary, and had stored his me¬ 
mory with a number of interesting popular traditions. I was then about twelve or 
fourteen yeara of age; like him, fond of history and antiquities. He one day showed 
me a spot on the east side of the porch of the old church at Lantwitt where, be said, 
a large monumental stone lay buried in the ground, with an inscription on it to the 
memory of two kings. The tradition of the accident which buried it iu the ground, 
ho gave as follows: Long ago, before the memory of the oldest persons thst ever he 
knew (and he was then about eighty), for their knowledge of it was only traditional, 
there was a young roan at lantwit, commonly called Will the Oiant. He, at 
seventeen years of age, was seven feet, seven inches high; but, as is usually the case 
in premature and supernatural growth, he fell into a decline, of which to died at 
that age. He had expressed a wish to bo buried near the monumental stone which 
stood by the porch; his wishes were complied with ; the grave was dug, necessarily 
much larger than graves are usually, so that one end of it extended to the foot of 
Uio stone that was fixed in the ground. Just as the corpse had been laid in tto 
ground, the stone gave way and fell into the grave, filling it up nearly. Some had 
a very narrow escape for their lives; but as the stone was so largo as not to be 
easily removed, it was iefi there, and covered over with earth. Ator ] had heard 
this traditional account, 1 bad a great desire to dig for this stone, and many times 
endeavoured to engage the attention of several, and tbeir aasisUnce; but niy idea 
was always treated with ridicule. In the year 1789, being at work in Lantwii 
church, and being one day unable to go on with my business for want of assistance, 
it being then the height of corn harvest, and not a man to be found that could give 
me the wanted assistance, 1 employed a great part of one day in digging m search 
of this stone, and found it. I cleared away all the earth about it. Mr. Christopher 
Wilkins, and Mr. David Jones, two very respectable gentlemen farmers, on seeing 
this stone, ordered their men to assist mo, and we with great difficulty got it out of 
the ground, and on it we found tto fullowiag inscriptioo: 
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VI. That writings of the sixth century have come down to us 
undisputed. 

■ This is an easy task. We have still extant a numerous collec¬ 
tion of poems, by Venantius Fortunatus, who lived in the sixth 
century in France. We have the history of Gregory of Tours, 
his contemporary. We have the heroic poem on the creation, 
bv Dracontius, a Spanish Presbyter, also of the sixtli century. 
We have the little poems of Columbanus, the Irishman. The 
poems of Alcimus Avitus, the archbishop of Vienne, on Genesis 
and Exodus. The works of Ennodius, bishop of Ticenensis. 
The historical poems, from the Old Testament, of Ilusticus Hcl- 
pidius, physician to the king of the Gotlis; and the very volumi¬ 
nous woiks of Pope Gregory; all authors of the sixth century. 
We have also Anglo-Saxon laws of the same times, winch ha\c 
reached us. 

But it can also be shown, 

VII. That even writings of a Briton of the sixth century, are 
in our hands, and suspected by no one. 

This author is Gilda.s, a Briton; and his works arc in most 
libraries. He wrote in Latin a little work of small inent on the 
British history, and an invective against the British kings and 
clergv, which have come safely down to us. If these LaUn com- 
po.sitions of Gildas could weather, unhurt, all the slorm.s of time, 
surclv the compositions of Welsh bards, on the most interesting 
of afl subjects to Welshmen, their struggles against their in¬ 
vaders, might bo as fortunate. There was nothing but a 
historical curiosity to preserve the reproaching monk, but all the 
passions, the prejudices, and the reason of Wales, were interested 
nv their bards, and insured perpetuity to their lays. And ''J'hy 
sfiould time have invelcrately persecuted these poerns more than 
the works of Gildas, and the other authors whom I have named f 
Why should the Franks have been more interested to preaerve 
the poems of F^ortiinatus, than the Welsh to ncrpciiiatc those o 
Aneurin or Taliesin^ And if we consider the numerous Ulin 
poems of this period, which have been transmitted to us by 
monks, where is the wonder that Welsh [wetry should have been 
transmitted to us by Welshmen 1 
But it can be also proved, 

VIII. That in the twelfth century there were ^ 

British bards extant in Welsh, which were 
ancient and authentic, and that i,« 

^ written compositions ascribed lo Merdhin, 
believed to be his. 

The evidence of Giraldus Cambrensis, 
century, is complete and decisive on Ibis subjec . 
vot. u. 
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description of Wales, “This also seems remarkable to me, that 
the Cambrian bards, and singers, or reciters, have the genealogy 
of the aforesaid princes in their ancient and authentic books, but 
also written in Welsh.”* 

In this passage, Giraldus, who was born 1150, attests, that in 
his days the Welsh bards had authentic books, which were writ¬ 
ten in Welsh, and which were in that age deemed ancient. What 
is the meaning of ancient, unless it denotes a period some centu¬ 
ries earlier than that m which he wrote? 

Giraldus does not say merely that they had ancient genealo¬ 
gies. He speaks of the genealogies but as a part of the contents 
of these ancient and authentic books, and these books too were 
books of the bards. They are not mentioned generally as being 
ancient Welsh books in Wales, but ancient and authentic books, 
which were in the possession of the Welsh bards and singers. To 
remark that the Cambrian bards had these books, and to call 
them their hoois, seem to me to intimate that the books were 
written by bards. It will be at least curious to recollect the evi¬ 
dence of Posidonius before the first century, that the Celtic bards 
sung the ytvof, the genealogy of their chiefs: because, if Giialdus 
found the Welsh bards to have ancient books on the same topic 
in the twelfth century, the fact mentioned by Posidonius sanc¬ 
tions, very forcibly, our arguments of the aniKjUily of the bardic 
profession in this country, and gives additional credibility to what 
is stated in favour of the ancient Welsh literature. 

In another passage, Giraldus says that King Henry the Second 
heard concerning Arthur, “ from an ancient historical singer.’”' 
As I cannot inflict on Giraldus the disgrace of not knowing the 
meaning of the words he uses, I must presume from this autho¬ 
rity that the ancient British had historical singers, that is, ancient 
bards who had left historical poems, which, in the days of Henrv 
the Second, were deemed ancient, and referred to, and which, 
therefore, must have been some centuries old m that age. 

We have another witness to the existence of old British au¬ 
thors in the twelfth cciiturj'. William of Malmsbiiry, who lived 
in this period, says, “ It i.s read in the ancient accounts of the 
actions of the Britons.” He add.s, “ these things arc from the 
ancient books of the Britons.”' If such things as ancient British 
books had not been extant in Malmsbury-’s dajs, I cannot per¬ 
suade myself that he would tw'ice have asserted such a fact. 

■ Hoc etiam mihi notandum Tidcliir qnod Bardi Cambrensca et cantore* aeo reel- 
tatorcs ^Dcatogiam habenl praadictorum pnncipum in tibns corum aoliquiia cl 
autbenlicia ced cliam Cambnoe aenptam —Gir Camb. Deacripl. p. 883. 

Rci Anglm Henneoa accundua, airut ab hiatorico canlore Britvne aadiTcrat 
■ntiouo—.Giraldoa, aa cited bj Lcland in hi* Aa*crtio Arluri, p. 52. 

* Lcgilur in antiquia Britonum acatia—hnc do anllqoia Britonurn Iibria allot.— 
WiL Malm. 3 Gale. Benp. p. 295 

Tlia ancicDt monk of Malmrburj, quoted by Lelapd, aaja of Henry, “ Rci aotem 
hoc ra fCMia Britcqiam at aorum tmtrtiut Aiatancw Baqnenter aadircrat”—Aaa. 
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I believe the book of Jeffrey of Monmouth, who lived also in 
the twelfth century, to be his own composition, and to abound 
With fable. But I think he would not have been foolish enough 
to hav’e asserted, that he had translated from a very ancient 
book'* in the British tongue, which the archdeacon of Oxford had 
given him, unless there had been ''very ancient books" of the 
Britons in existence in his time, lliat is, in the twelfth century. 

I think I cannot more decisively pio\o, that there were extant, 
in the time of Giraldus, poems of the sixth century, and of Merd- 
hiii, than by a literal translation of some other passages from him, 
on this subject. 

These jiassages are m his “ Prologus in librum tcrtium ^'atici- 
niiiin,” which is printed by Uslicr in his “ Vctcruiii Epistolarum 
Hibernicarum Sylloge.” 

“Ill the former books we inserted the predictions of Merlin 
f aledonius and Merlin Ainbrosms, in suilal)l(‘ places, as occasion 
reijuired. Ainbrosms has been explained,'^ but Calcdnnius having 
not yet put his British barbarism has remained to our times, 
obscure and little known. Ilcni'e it seemed to concern oiir dili¬ 
gence to draw him, by scrutmiz.mg reseaicb, from Ins ancient 
and bidden shades, in(f) a public and fairer splendour.”*' 

“ The fame onlv of this Merlin, surnanied Caledonius or Syl¬ 
vester, has been hitherto very distingiii.shcd. The memory of 
his jirophccies h.ad Ixien retained among the British bards, whom 
tliey call poets, verbally by many—in writing by very few.”* 

" I’erformyig, therefore, the ofliec of an interpreter, and with 
the assistance of some men skilled in the British language; I 
laitbfully expressed the sentence m everv respect word for word, 
as far as the difference of idiom would admit. But lieeausc, as 
in other works, so in these, the invidious art of the bards advihc- 
latmg nature, has added to ilie true [irophecies, many of their 
own; therefore, having thrown out and reprobated all that 
bieatbed the air of modern composition, led by the love ot tnith 
alone, the rude and plain simplicity o( the ancient sivie attracted 
my mind.” He proceeds to add, “ 1 have illustrated the darkness 
of the barbaric tongue with the light of the Latin language. 

Se* him LI. c. I. . 

* Giretdus apparently alludo# here to the oriclea of Merlin Anibroaiiie, ineerted 

hy Jeffrey in hi* hiatorj .. , . 

' Quoniani in prioribue librn Merlini vdionie lam Cileclonii quern Aoibroali locie 
compctenlibue, prout re* exigebal inqeruimue; Ambroaio »rro dudum 
Nondum Celedoniue Britennictm exulue barbariem uoque id lieir noaira l*inpo« 
latuil pirum ernilua: nnalr» videbmlur inlereoM dilifenliot fern ipaum eb ent^H 
et occult 11 ecruubunde inquiaitione Utebri. ul pukbriu. eloecacel to MMninuna denrt 

«re. Uaher, p. 116. ^ 1 * 1 . 

• Erat itaqoe C.ledonii SileeauU eotom htetenoa (ama prroeirbru, a Brtta n tela 

Umen Btrdu quoa poeUa Toeanl, aerbo tenoa peii« ptoriinoa. acriplo *ero pmMt 
p«uciMiinott ▼•licimorum cjoMieiTi nier«t. la |x II 

^ Fonclw iptor inlerpiitw officio peTili.qt»qtte hftfo* BrrtMmk* flWCM 
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These important passages of Giraldus prove these things, 

Ist. That there were, m his time, works ascribed to Merdhin, 
one of the four bards I argue for, which works were in writing 
and in the British language. 

2d. That these works had in his days the character of the age 
of their author.—I mean that Giraldus, a Welshman, found them 
difficult in their language. 

3<L That this Merdhin was then much famed: that many of 
the Welsh bards had his compositions by heart, and some, though 
very few, m writing. 

Giraldus also states his belief, that some prophecies were 
ascribed to Merdhin which he had not written. But he also ex¬ 
presses that he distinguished these interpolations and additions by 
the modern air of their style. 

My opinion is precisely the same with that of Giraldus. The 
prophetic works ascribed to Merdhin, which have come down to 
us, are unquestionably either interpolated or surreptitious. The 
fame of his being a prophet accounts for it. 

The external evidence for these bards may be now closed. 

I hope that I have proved, 

That there were bards among the Britons in the sixth century. 

That these four bards, whose works I support, then lived. 

That the poems now extant were in MS. in the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, which MSS. ascribed them to these four ancient 
bards, and some of which MSS. we have. 

That these bards were mentioned, and some of their poems 
were quoted, or referred to, by many British bards of va¬ 
rious ages, from before the twelfth century through the 
following ages to our times. 

That in the twelfth century there were writings of old Bri¬ 
tish bards extant, which were then called ancient and 
authentic. That Giraldus in that century found some 
written ancient compositions then asenbed to Merdhin, 
and which he believed to be his, and that a Welsh bard 
of the thirteenth century calls a poem of Taliesin ” the 
ancient song of Taliesin.”' 

I have strengthened this train of direct evidence, by showing. 

That many writings of the sixth century have come down 
to us. 

■dliibitU, ID quntain idiomatnin permimt direniUt, rerbo idTerbani plurima* md- 
tenliii lOleiD in ■ingtili* fldcliler expreui. Sed quoniim sicul in nliii iic in iilu 
btrdoriMn art invidn niturnin ndutlerani mtilln de auin tiinqunin proph«ticn reria 
nd,|ecit; ciinclia modemi aermoDin eoinpnnilioiieni redokntibus quui reprobatia at 
■bjnetia aola veritaba arnica aermonia aniiqui rudia et plana aimplieiUa diligenicr 
uoepU mentam allaxit—Bubana linffiw lenobraa LaUm lace aerinonia tllualrafi. 
tlabn, p. 117. 

' Sm berorc, p. 590. 
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That the Britons had then the art of writing; and. 

That the writing of a Briton of that age, wnose genuineness 
no one disputes, has confessedly come down to us, and 
yet the interest to preserve this was inconsiderable in 
comparison with the feeling which must have operated to 
perpetuate these poems. 

On this evidence I submit, that unless the internal evidence of 
these poems is very clearly and decisively hostile to their antiquity, 
no reasonable man can discredit their genuineness. I proce^ to 
consider this branch of my subject under the heads which I have 
already stated, p. 495, and which seem to me to be the topics that 
bear most upon the subject. 


THE INTERNAI. EVIDENCE. 


I. That the subjects of this poetry could answer no purpose of 
interest in the twelfth century, 


will be obvious to all who inspect them. For what arc they’ 
They are poems in praise of warriors who lived and foiiglit in the 
sixth century. What jirofit could any one have got by praiMiig the 
warriors mentioned in the Gododin ' And wliat living chief was 
interested in the encomiums of Cacawg, Mynydaur, or the other 
persons mentioned by Ancurin^ They form part of no gimcalo- 
gics. They had not even been Welsh [irinces. They were 
merely w'arriors in the north parts of the island. What inleicsl 
could be reaped by any forger taking the trouble to write 020 
lines on such an unfortunate conflict as that which is (he sglijcct 
of the Gododin'! It must have ls;en forgery lor the mere toil <if 
forgery if it was so. The same may be said of Ijlywarch s 'ong 
poem on his Old Age, and his Address to (he ( uckoo. IVor do 
1 see, in what a bard could be benefited in throwing away so 
many poems on Urion, a Northern chieflain, a.s Talii’sin las c one, 
and,'at the same lime, leaving unsung so many ^ *“”8" 

warriors, related to the existing princes of the twclHh cen ury. 

It appears to mo very forcibly. 


II. That the subjects of these ancient |)ocm3 were tlic most 
unlikely of all others for a forger to have chosen. 


We can perceive at once, why such poems ns 

should be fabricated, even independent ^ 

In making a Fingal,an irresistible 

third century who only moves to conquer w " P , 

decisive of a^conflict, that in compassion to tlic fame of other war 

47* 
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riors he keeps awhile out of it—in forming such a character there 
IS an obvious gratification of national vanity. 

But the poem of Aneurin ia one of the greatest humiliations of 
national vanity that could he exhibited. It celebrates a conflict 
so disastrous to the Britons, that very few escaped. It inflicts on 
them the disgrace of ^ing drunk into the battle. That a bard 
who had fought in it himself, and had lost the friends whom he 
extols, should compose his elegiac dirges to their memory I can 
conceive. But I cannot beheve, that if some centuries hence a 
Frenchmen should wish to forge a poem of the present day for 
French readers, he would choose for his subject the battle of the 
Nile. I do not think that an Austrian poet, who wished to impose 
surreptitious poems on his countrymen, would exactly write them 
on the battles of Hohenlinden or Marengo. 

To make fables as Jeffrey has done on a great character like 
Arthur is conceivable. To describe a British hero as outdoing 
even an Alexander in military exploits; to make valour v, ither at 
his approach, and armies perish before his sword, would have 
clouded the fame of any poem w'lth a suspicion, w'hich scarcely 
any degree of evidence could remove. But tlic Welsh bards ex¬ 
hibit nothing of the sort. If wo take up Llywarch, wc find his 
first poem 13 an elegy on Geraint, a chieftain of Devonshire, who 
did not drive the Saxons to the sea as a vainglorious forger would 
have depicted, but who perished in the battle. Instead of an Am- 
brosius, whom history w'ould have allowed them to have cele¬ 
brated—instead of a Vortimer, from whose actions every Briton 
had a share of glory; wo have a prince perpetually applauded 
who was really so insignificant as to have almost escaped the 
notice of history. I mean Urien of Reged. A forger would not 
have chosen such a hero; he would not have thought of him. 
But it is extremely natural, that such a character, even though 
obscure, should be praised by the bards whom he patronised. In 
their eyes and in their gratitude he was great and interesting, 
though on the theatre of human action he was very incon¬ 
siderable. 

If a forger had chosen a subject, ho would have selected the 
struggles against Hengist, for they were so far successful as to 
confine this invader to Kent; he would have selected the heroes 
who confronted the formidable West Saxons, that established the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy; because the contests with them would 
have inevitably given glory: but he would not have chosen the 
obscure conflicts in the north, because they were precisely the 
least interesUng and the least noticed Jii history of the whole. 

K these poems appeared to answer any purpose of politics or 
religion; if they taught any peculiar notions, on either of these 
subjects, which tJie passions of the people or Uie interests of their 
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rulers in the twelfth century, required to have impressed; there 
would be shown a reason for the forgery. 

But the moment we read these poems, we see that no object 
of this sort could possibly have been in the view of their authors 
when they composed them. What political purpose could be 
obtained"? What interest advanced by the praises of the unfor¬ 
tunate Urien, Geraint, or the warriors of the Gododin? Read 
Merdhin’s simple, yet wild and touching complaints on his mad¬ 
ness, in his little Avellenau; and let ingenuity discover a smgle 
motive, that could have roused any bard to have forged it, or 
any prince to have exacted the forgery. Men do not forge 
without some palpable motive. These })oems are so simple and 
so natural as to discover none. 

The decisive remark on this topic appears to me to be, that 
if Welshmen of the twelfth century had forged these poems, it 
would have been an inevitable conse()ucncc, that Wales and 
Welshmen would have been the objects extolled. But it is sin- 
gular, that Wales is scarcely menlioned in them, and tlic mcsi 
applauded heroes are not Welshmen. Uricn. on whom rahesm 
has left ten poems, was from a district of Cumbria. The i^rsons 
commemorated by Aneurin lived as far north ns this and some 
more so. Llywarch has indeed given an elegy to (.^-nddyian 
and another to Cadwallon, but his longest elegy is to L ricn, and 
another is devoted to a leader in Devonshire. They, of whom 
Merdhin principally talks, are also from the >orlhcrn Bnioni^ 
To suppo^ that Welshmen should have lorged to jx^rpemate ho 
celebrity of other Biitons, when there m as aliundancc ol ^ clsh 
heroes who demanded the patriotic lay, 

idea. Bards usually sing for fame and I'l ofil; and if they lorg^, 
would most probably have had the same ^ .uch 

enemies of these poems must at least admi , m i ? 

^>ocm8 as these, was the most blundering way they could haNC 
chosen to the favourite temples of liuniaii wishc.s. , 

In Uie sixth centurjs these idioms, besides J 

memory of the fnends and warlike ou. 

must have also had the go<xl eflcct of ng 

trymen to imitate the flattered dead, y resi g been over 

Anglo-Saxon invaders. But tins grea co before the limo 

for aecs before the twelfth Vaxo^sovereign made the 

of Alfred; and every succeeding ^7"" Al.^^^iblc. But 

re-cstabhshment of the British 'Lcs over £nglond, and 

when the Normans had spread ‘hemrelves overj^g^^ 

added another warlike race to any ^rd would have 

islan^ It is ridiculous ^:^7c‘;:„vcnng it At the very 
forced a prophecy of Inc wci n . Wales waa pro*- 

penod in which the forgery is placed, not only Wale, J 
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trate before the king of London, but even Ireland was bending 
to his sway. 

That these poems could not have been written in the twelfth- 
century appears to me to be clear, from 

III. The manner in winch Arthur is spoken of by them. 

The history of Jeffrey, the composition of the twelfth century, 
shows us how Arthur was m those days considered. The 
Welsh, compelled to yield their country without hope of reco¬ 
very, revenged themselves, both on the Saxons and on Europe, 
by creating a phantom of glory, whose gigantic majesty towered 
above that of every warrior who had appeared since Alexander. 
It would be a very curious discussion, to trace the first origin of 
Arthur’s fabulous history, and its gradual enlargement, but it 
would be too digressive from the objects of this essay. I will 
only express my opinion, that the apparition either first appeared, 
or at least acquired its magnitude and its terrors in Bretagne. 
I believe Jefi'rey to state the fact, when he says, he found the 
history of Arthur in a book brought from that country. Perhaps, 
if any of the lays or legends concerning the Daniel Dremrudd, or 
red visage, the Alexander of Bretagne, could be found, we might 
meet the prototype of Arthur. 

But that Arthur’s fame had acquired a gigantic shape in the 
twelfth century is undoubted. Alanus de Insulis, was born 1109, 
and he informs us, that if any was heard in Bretagne to deny 
that Arthur was then alive, he w’ould be stoned ; he says, “ Who 
docs not speak of him^ ho is even more known in Asia than in 
Britain, as our pilgrims returning from the East assure us both 
East and West talk of him. Egypt and the Bosphorus are not 
silent. Rome, the mistress of cities, sings his actions. Antioch, 
Armenia, Palestine, celebrate his deeds.”'* 

1 will allow to any one, that Alanus may be supposed to xvrite 
hypcrbolically in this passage. But Alanus was neither a Welsh¬ 
man nor a Briton; and therefore is decisive evidence that Arthur’s 
fame had been surpnsingly amplified before he w'rote. 

My argument then is, that if these poems had been forged in 
the twelfth century, they would have betrayed themselves by 
their panegyrics on Arthur. Some of them would have been 
devoted to this favourite of fame. In some the miraculous feats 
of Jeffrey’s history would have appeared. The very contrarv’, 
however, is found. Not a tittle of this vast celebrity appears. 
He 18 just mentioned as distinguished and no more, and men¬ 
tioned as any other warrior. I hope it will not be indecorous 
to cite an observation on this point from my History of the 
Anglo-Saxons: 


1 Altotti, p. 93. 
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« This state of moderate greatness suits the character in which 
the Welsh bards exhibit Arthur; they commemorate him, but it 
IS not with that excelling glory with which he has been sur¬ 
rounded by subsequent traditions. The song sometimes swells 
with the actions of a warrior; but it was an age of warriors, 
and Urien of Reged seems to have employed the harp more 
than Arthur. Llywarch the aged, who lived through the whole 
period of slaughter, and had been one of the guests and counsel¬ 
lors of Arthur, yet displays him not m transcendent majesty. In 
the battle of Idongborth, which Arthur directed, it was the valour 
of Geraint that arrested the bard’s notice; and his elegy, though 
long, scarcely mentions the commander, whose merit, in me 
frenzy of later fablers, clouds every other. As his jiocm was a 
gift to the dead, it may be supposed to possess less of flattery and 
more of truth in its panegyric; it sjxjaks of Arthur with rcsficct, 
but not with wonder; Arthur is simply mentioned as the com¬ 
mander and the conductor of the toil of war, but Geraint is pro¬ 
fusely celebrated with dignified periphrasis. 

“ In the same manner Arthur ajijiears in the Avallenau of 
Mcrdhin; he is mentioned as a character well known, but not 
idolized; yet he was then dead, and all tlic actions of his 
patriotism and valour had been performed ; not a single epithet is 
added, from which w'c can discern him to have lieen that whirl¬ 
wind of war, which swept away in its course all the .skill and 
armies of Europe. That he was a courageous warrior is un¬ 
questionable ; but that he was the miraculous Mars of the British 
history, from whom kings and nations sunk in panic, is com¬ 
pletely disproved by the temperate encomiimis of his contempo¬ 
rary bards.”‘‘ 

Can any one believe, that Welshmen would have forged the 
works of the contemporaries of Arthur and not have taken the 
opportunity of celebrating their favourite chieftain'' Would not 
this be contrary to human nature t When Homer wrote his 
Iliad and Odyssey he made Achilles, Ajax, Diomed, and I lysses, 
his applauded heroes. When Virgil penned his A'^neid, he gave 
the lay to the presumed ancestor of the Roman race. When 
Maepherson wrote his Fingal, his hero was all-comjuenng and a 
Highlander. 

IV. That the subject* and allutions of these poems are such as 
might be expected from their authors. 

Aneurin’s poem is upon the fatal battle of Cattracih. m which 
he had combated. Its melancholy calastroplic was occasioned 
hy the Britons commencing the contest in a state of intoxicatioa 
In this poem he seems to have had two principal o jec . one 

» Histoiy of the Auflo-Stioos, vot. 1. p. 199, 199- 
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was to celebrate the warriors who had fought with him, and 
whose merit he sings with all the artlessness of sincerity; the 
other was to impress on the memory of his countrymen the cause, 
of the disaster. It is said that Homer composed his Iliad to teach 
the Greeks the ruinous effects of dissension. He may have done 
so. But It IS much more evident that one great purpose of the 
Gododin was to display the mischief of feasting before battle. 
To impress this conviction with irresistible effect, the bard is 
perpetually bringing in allusions, very much diversified, to the 
wine and mead which had been shared by his countrymen. 
The whole subject of the Gododin announces its genuineness. 

The subjects of the poems of Llywarch Hen, are the deaths of 
his friend Geraint and of his patrons, Urien, Cynddylan, and 
Cadwallon, and upon his own old age, and the loss of his 
children. What can be more natural'^ 

The poems of Taliesin on Uiien and Elphin, were in honour 
of his two patrons. His historical elegies are on the warriors 
who were known to him. These 1 think genuine. Of the rest 
of the poetry ascribed to him, which is so mystical as to seem 
very fantastical, I can say nothing. I leave it to its fate. It is 
scarcely worth being rescued, unless its mythological allusions 
could be illustrated from other sources. They arc not now 
intelligible. 

Merdhin’s Avallenau is avowedly on the gift of an orchard 
which he had received, but it is full of jiersonal allusions to him¬ 
self and such of his contemporaries w^hom he respected or diend¬ 
ed. Surely all these subjects are natural topics for such bards to 
have chosen—too natural, too artless, for fraud to have selected. 

Much of the lyric jiootry of Horace is of this nature. Many 
of his poems are on Augustus, and some are addressed to Me- 
caenas and others of his contemporaries. 

Several remarks may lx; made on the allusions in these poems. 

1 . I will not say, that because the author’s name appears in the 
[wems ascribed to him, their genuineness is thereby demonstrated. 
This would be pushing the argument too far. But I may remark, 
that Phmdrus,’ that the ancient Ennius,™ and that the elegant 
Virgil,® have inserted their own names in their compositions; our 
Cowlev* has done the same. So have the Welsh bards of the 

’ Pkmdrx libelio* Icj^ere ti deiiderm 

Vftoes oportet, Eutyche, ■ negouia. Pbttd. Fab* Pro). Lib. 3, 

* Adipicite, O civeia, •enia Emits ima^ini formatat 

ilic vortnini panxit maxuma facta palrum. Hia EpiUpb. 

* lUo me Umpore dulcit alebat 

Parthenope, atudiia 6crcoteni Ignt^iUa oU. Geor^ it. 563. 

* Leare* wretched Ccietcy * leare 

Thjacir with abadowt to decciro. Lore Given Over. 
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twelfth century, Gwalchmai.P Cyndelw,"! and Llywarch P. Moch.' 
I am therefore entitled to say, that to find the name of the author 
jn any poem is to find a circumstance which has often accom¬ 
panied genuineness, though it does not prove lU Now the ancient 
Welsh bards have this feature. Then in the poems of Taliesin, 
the author says, 

“ I also am Taliesin 
Head of the bards of the West.” 

Minnau yw Taliesin 
Ben bcirdd y Gorllewin. 

Dyhudd Elph. Arch p 21. 

“ 1 am Taliesin, 

With a speech flowing as a dmner.” 

MyJwyf Taliesin 
Areilh lif Dewin. 

Canu y Byd Mawr, p. 25. 


In another place he mentions both his name and habitation, 
which IS a peculiarity rather striking: 


“And 1, also, Taliesin, 

Of the banks of the lake Ccirionydd. ’* 


A minnau Ddlicsin ^ 

O Ian Ilyn Oeirionydd. AnrccLricn, p ol. 

.So we find Ancurin mcnlioiiing himself: 


And, 


" Inseparable has been lamentation and Ancurin ’’ 
Anypgnrat vu y nad ac Ancurin 

“When the earth shall come upon Ant'UTtn 
Er pan aetli daiar ar Ancurin 


Llywarch Hen also occasionally mentions ins own name 

“ My wooden crook ' be ihnu a branch contented 
To support a mourning old nian» 

Dywarch—noted for complaints^ 


‘ My wooden crook, be thou steady, 

And support me better. 

Am I not Llywarch, from many remote 


Baglan bren gangen voddawg 
Cynnelyy hen hiraethawg 
Llywarj Icvcrydd nodawg. 


01C ' Ib 901. 923, 827 

' Arch, p 194. 1 Ib p 207 .iib. . - of LUorwat. 

• Mr. Owen informi me. Ihil ihe bkc of ‘ There >e • 

in the wildeet part of U» Snowdon V Uadilwaally ealled the Hooee «f 

•mall ram at one end of the Uke, which le etiU traamonanj 

Tahatia. 
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Baklan bren, bydd ystywell 
A’ra cynnelyc a vo gwell: 

Neud wyv Llywarj lawer pell’ 

Owen’s Llyw. 120. 


“ Sweetly sang the birds on the fragrant tree 
Over the head of Gwen, before he was covered with sod. 

He broke the armour of Llywarch Hen.” 

Teg yd gan yr aderyn ar berwydd bren, 

U 5 ben Gwen, cyn ei olo dan dywar 5 . 

Briwai gal} Llywar 9 Hen. lb. 134. 

So Merdhin, 

“There was given to nobody at the dawn of day 
What was given to Merdhin before he became old.” 

A rodded i neb yn un pyl^mt 

A rood 1 Ferddxn cynnoi henaint. 

Afiillen. Arch, p 50. 

But we certainly gain a matenal point by having the author's 
name inserted in a composition. It rescues us from the doubt 
which must always attend anonymous poetry, whether it may not 
belong to some other century than that to which we ascribe it. 
The author’s name in a poem narrows the question into this alter¬ 
native. The poem, then, either must be the genuine work of the 
author named, or an express forgery made for the purpose ol 
passing to the w'orld as that author’s composition. The chances 
of such a direct wilful forgery, are much fewer than the chances 
of that possible mistake to which anonymous poetry is liable. 
But I think that the supposition of a will'ul forgery of these poems 
cannot be supported. I therefore submit that the poems which 
have the names of these bards, if they were not w'llfully forged, 
must be genuine. 

8 . That authors, who were contemporaries, should mention 
each other in their poems, is extremely natural. Thus Horace 
notices Virgil more than once,' and Cowley inscribed a poem to 
Sir William D’Avenant. This is not indeed a seal of genuine¬ 
ness, which cannot be counterfeited, but it does not strike my 
mind as one of those obvious precautions which a forger of the 
twelfth century would use. I therefore adduce this circumstance 
as verp favourable to the genuineness of tliese poems. Thus 
Aneunn mentions Taliesin: 

' Mode «tque ficetum 

VtTgUie innucrint giudeotn rare* CanKsns. 

Lib. L 8aL 7 

Navia, que tibi craditom 

Dabas ViTgiluim. Lib. 1. Cam. 3. 

Ha afan tDantiooa VirfU in hii Art of Poetry, boa 55; and in bia joaroey to Brno, 
datiom, boa 40. 
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“ I, Anettnn, knew 
What 18 koown to TMiettn, 

Who participates in mind,” 

Mi a wn vi Anetirm 
Ys gwyt Taliesin, 

Ovegcyvrenhin. God. p.7 

In the sasne natural manner Taliesin notices Aneurin m his 
poems: 

“ Anfurtn ! I know his name, 

With his genius of flowing panegyric, 

And I am Taltestn, 

On the borders of the lake of Coirionydd; 

May I be blind in age, 

Or in the anguish of death, 

If I praise not Urien.” 

A wn I enw Aneurin, gwawdrydd awenydd, 

A niinnau Daliesin, 

O Ian llyn Geirionydd , 

Ny daliwyf yn hen 
Ym dygyn angau angen 

Oni mmwyf Unen. Tal. Anrec Urien, p. 61. 


So Taliesin composed a dialogue between himself and Mcrd- 
hin, and thus mentions both in it: 

“ Since I, Merdhm, am after Taliesin, 

Equally common will be my prophecy.” 

Canys mi Myrtin gwydi Taliesin 
Bydded cyffredin fy darogan. 

Ymdidan, ,^rcll p. 4S 


3. Another trait of genuineness is, that they speak of cvenH 
which happened in the age in which they lived, ns jiassing undoi 
their own eyesight. 

Thus Taliesin, on the battle of Gwenystrad, where I rein 
Rcged commanded, who we know' flourished in the sixiJi ccnlur\, 
exclaims, 

•’ In the pa* of the ford I unc ibc gbosulikc men 
Dropping their arms in pallid miaery. 

Yn nrws rhyd gnelau i wyr lledroddion 
Euf dillwng rhtg blawr gofidon. 


“ I taw Urien’s brow covered with rage. 

When ho attacked the enemy by the white atone 


of Calyaten.” 


Gweles I ran reodig gan UriOT „ , 

Pan amwyth a. alon ,n ilech p. Sg. 
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Llywarch thus frequen^ shows a personal acquaintance witli 
the events he describes. Thus on Geraint’s battle; 

At Llongborth I »aw the noisy tumult, 

The glory biers, 

And men red from the onsets of the foe. 

« 

In Llongborth I taw the weapons 
Of the warriors dropping blood. 

I taw the edges striking together, 

Men in terror, and tdood upon the brow. 

From Geraint, the great son of his father. 

In Llongborth 1 taw tumultuous struggling 
On the stones—ravens at their feast, 

And on the cbiellain's brow a crimson gash. 

.... I taw a confosed running 
Of men together, and blood on the feet. 

“ Ye that are the men of GeramC, make haste.”" 

There is certainly an air of reality in this description. It does 
not consist of general phrases which are the common appendages 
of poetical battle. The images selected seem taken from the 
tumultuous circumstances of a conflict, which the bard actually 
witnessed. 

The personages mentioned in this battle decide its chronology. 
The bard styles Geraint the son of Erbin, and he mentions Arthur 
as the commander of the Britons; 

At Llongborth were slam to Arthur 
Valiant men, who hewed with steel. 

He was the emperor and director of tlie toil.' 


• Yn Llongborth gwelais drydar 
Ac elorawr yn Dj^wyar 

A gwyr rhudd rha^ rhulbr eagar. 

Yn Llongborth gwelaia i arvau 
Gwyr & gwyar yn dineu. 

.... Gwelaia gynamioad 
Gwyr yn ngryd a gwaed ar iad 
Rhag Gcraiot rnawr mab ei dad. 

Yn Llongborth gwelaia drabludd 
Ar fain brain ar goludd 
Ac ar gran cynrao rnanrudd. 

.... Gwelaia i breithred 

Gwyr yngbyd a ^wacd ar draed 

A VO gwyr i Eraint bryaied. Arch. p. lOL 

* Yd Llongborth llaa i Arlbor 
Gwyr dewr cymmynynl a dor 
Aenmberawdyr Ilywiawdyr iiavor. Arch. p. 102. 
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Thus the chief features of this elegy attests its genuineness. 

In his elegy on Urien Reged, we meet with the same personal 
assertions, which it is natural for genuine poems to contain: 

I bear a head at my aide; the head of Urien; 

The mild leader ot hia army— ^ 

Upon his white bosom is the sable raFen.' 

In his elegy on Cynddylan we meet with an idea which it is 
unlikely that any but the real author of the poem should have 
conceived. Cynddylan had fallen against the victorious Saxons, 
and the first image which occurs to his friend and bard is, that 
his domains and palace are on fire. He sees the flames arising— 
he anticipates the calamities which the victorious foe will ixnir 
upon the country—lie calls ujwn the maidens of Wales to behold 
the ravage, and to recollect the misery which will attend the 
married state from the loss of husband.s, children, and pro|)erty: 

Stand out, ye virgins, and behold the territory of Cynddylan, 

The palace of Pengwren ' Is it not in dames’ 

Wo to the youthful who wish for social ties.* 

This is followed by another trait that .seems to have been bor¬ 
rowed from real nature. It is that the bard recollects a tree— 
a favourite object—and expresses his hope that it will esca(>c in 
the devastation: 

One tree, around which the twining woodbine clasps. 

Perhaps will e9cap6~ 

But what God wills, be it done 

Ill the Godotlin of Ancurin, there are al.so oxprcs.sions which 
indicate that the events passed in his sight. There scem^ much 
of the particularity of genuineness in these lines: 

I beheld the scene from the highland ofOdren- 
A sacrifice round the omen-fire which they brought down. 

I saw it as usual on the town of Fiedegeio, 

And the men of Nwython tolled to excess. 

I saw men in complete order, by the dawn, from Addoen, 

And the head of Dyfnwal ravens were consuming • 


' Pen a borthav ar vy nbn; Pen Urien 

Ke^rro^wenfranddn. Arch, i03. 

a 8 e*w«; allan vorwynion, a •yllw9 werydre Cynddylan 
Lies Penewern neud Undde . 

Gwac leuaiDC a eiddynt brodre. 
r Un pren a jwyddvid arno, 

Odiancysodid ,07 

A ryoo Dow derrid- 
* Gwcleii y dull o bon Ut Odfoo 
Aberth am goelcerth a ^ 

Oweleu oodd cynncrin ar dref rBe<ie|«w» 
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Taliesin also avows his personal acquaintance with the events 
he narrates; 

Conspicuously before the sons of LIyr at the outlets of Henvelen; 

I taw the oppressicsi of the tumult, and wrath and tribulation. 

The weapons glittered on the splendid helmets 

Conspicuously befiJte the Lord of Fame in tlie dales of the Severn, 

Before Brochwel of Powys, who loved my muse. 

Arch. p. 66. 

Ceint rac meibion LIyr yn ebyr Henfelen 
Gweleis treis trydar ac asar ac anghen 
Yd lethrynt lasnawr ar bennawr disgywen 
Ceint rhag udd clodeu yn noleu Hasren 
Rliag Brochwel Powys a garwys fy Awen 

Taliesin, p. 66. 

4. Many passages may be noticed in these poems which seem 
to have been taken from objects and incidents then really exist¬ 
ing, and which could hardly have occurred to the mind of a 
fraudulent impostor, especially in those rude ages, w'hen the artful 
precautions of literary deceit were very little understood. 

Unen had a sister named Eurddyl. It was natural, that on 
Urien’s assassination, Llywarch, his friend, should think of the 
grief which the catastrophe would occasion to his sister, and that 
the bard should mention the circumstance in his elegy on Unen; 
accordingly he twice alludes to her feelings ; 

Eurddyl will be disconsolate to-night. 

In Aber Lieu Unen was slam.* 

It seems to me to be likewise a genuine, but not an obvious 
circumstance, that in the night after the battle in which his patron 
Cynddylan fell, the bard should feel himself interrupted by the 
screams of the birds of prey over their dismal repast. Their 
crie.s recall to his recollection his friend, whose remains were at 
their mercy: 

Eagle of Ell, thou dost scream loudly to-night; 

In the blood of men thou dost eagerly swim— 

He is IB the wood—heavy m my grief.*’ 

Llywarch speaks of an event as having happened on the pre¬ 
ceding night. This is a phrase which would hardly have been 
used in a surreptitious poem : 

A gwyr NwyUiion rygodeeyn 

Gwelcia gwyr dullyawr nn aur addavyn 

A phen Dyfnwal a breicn brain aa cooyn. Ajaeorio, p. 18. 

* Handid Earddyl aviawen henoetb,— 

Tn aber Ucu lladd Unen. Lb Hea, Arch 105. 

i* Eryr Eli, goreiwi heno, 

Yn ngwa^ gwyr garyonovi; 

Er yn ngbo^ Irarsi bond i mi. 


U. Hea, Arch. 109. 
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Gwen, by the Lliwen, watched 
Last ntghl, with the shield uplifted— 

As be was my son, he did not retreat^ 

Is not the following passage the description of a man who had 
beheld the object he mentions 

When Pyll was slain, gathxng toat th*wound. 

And Ike blood on the hair teemed horrible.^ 

There is much' natural representation in the passage of his 
elegy on Unen, of the confused state of his army after then 
leader’s fall; 

On Friday I saw ^eat anxiety 
Among the baplired embauled hosts. 

Like a swarm without a hive.* 


The account of the pursuit made after Urien’s murderer is also 
very natural: 

There is commotion in every region. 

In search of Llofan with the detested hand' 

The real Llywarch, seated in the mansion of Unen, when he 
wrote Ills elcgv, might allude to it as before him, iii the manner 
iic does m the following verses, but the images would hardb 
have occurred to an impostor: 

Many a hunting dog and towering hawk 
Have been trained on this floor. 

Before Erlleon became polluted. 

This hearth—ah' will it not be covered with nettles' 

Whilst Its defender lived 
It was accustomed lo petitioners 

This hearth, will it not be turned up by swine 1 
It has been more accustomed to the clamour of men 
And the circling horns of the banquet* 


« Gwen wrth Lawen ydd wyliia 
Neilhwyr, a’r yagwyd ar ygnia, 

Can bu inab i ini ni ddiengia 
a Pan las Pyll oedd tywyll briw 
A gwaed ar walll hyll 
* Dyw Gwener gwelais i ddiwyd mawr 
Ar vyddinowr bedydd 
Haid heb vodrydav by bydd. 

' Cyrchyniad yn mliob bro 
Yn wyac Ltoran Llawddifro. 
a Llawer ci geilic i hebawc wrycnic 
A hthiwvd ar y llawe 
Cyn bu Erlleon llawedrawr. 

Yr .elwyd bon neua cudd dynad 
Tra ru vfw Ci ^warchcidwad 

Mwf uorddjvnMaicifchiiid 

Yr tclwydd hem oeo* cUdd hwch 
Mwy forddyvnasai «lw<* *''7' 

Ac am jyro cyToddwch. 

48* 


LI Ileo.llC 
Ibid t)* 

Ibid 103 
Ibid lOfi. 


Ib^d. 106 
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The topics of a forger are more general than these, and more 
remote from individual reality. 

The images of a light fall of snow—of the warriors advancing_ 
over it to the combat; but of Llywarch staying at home, from 
age, have the semblance of reality in these lines: 

Scarcely has the »dow covered the vale— 

The warnora are Imst’ning to battle. 

1 shall nut go; infirmity will not let aie.‘‘ 

In the poems of Taliesin, there are some passages which seem 
taken from the life. I would refer to the Mead Song already 
quoted, on this subject, and will also adduce another passage on 
his son: 

Avagdda, my son, also. 

The blessed Lord caused him lo be formed. 

In the mutual contention of songs. 

His wit was superior lo mine ' 

This seems a very natural turn of thought for a parent proud 
of his son. 

The apostrophe of Ancurin to the son of Clydno, may l>e also 
mentioned t 

He would slay the ravagers with the swiftest blade. 

Like rushes would they fall before his arm. 

Son of Clydno! of extended fame [ wdl sing to thee 
With praise without bound, without end J 

When the same jioct, after celebrating the \alour of a hero, 
calls by name on some persons who were present at the battle as 
witnesses to the truth of Ins panegyric, it seems to me not to be 
an artificial thought: 

When Caradoe hastened to the conflict. 

Like the boar of the wood fiercely he would tear. 

The bull of battle—die fell’d them down in the struggle 
Ho would allure the wild doga with his hand. 


^ Otid ejry loKi ritrad 
I>yvr^sunl cednyr i gmd 

Mi nid av anav mNn gad. Ll Hen, H9 

‘ Afagddu fy mab innue 
Dedwydd Dofydd rhwy goreu 
Ynghyaamryacm cerddeo 

Oedd gwfll eiayuwyr no*r Aiu*. Talieain, p. C8. 


Th* birdi fraqumly contended with each other for pre.«mincnce, md their p«. 
Irons sdiodged priws to Ui« snpcrior genius. An insisoce of these contentions m 
the twellUi centnry, wss the ooDi|ietitloa of Cyndolw with Seisyll, for the chsir of 
Msdoc, prince of Powys. The poem in the Wckh Archsiology, p 210, is npon 
this struggle. In the BAecnlb century these cooleoUou were very uDfreouent In 
the sboTo passage, Tslieaia alludes to those of his timea. 


) Ef laddei aawydd a llsfh UymsMf 
Mai brwyn yl gwyddynt rae y atkf 
Mab Clrtno clolbir eanaf y ty 
Or dot heb or beb astbaf. 


Aneur. p. 9. 
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My wUvxu B Owen the boo of Eulad, 

And Gwnen, and Gwyn, and GwraLX 

. The following account of the escape of the bard from Uiis de- 
\ structive battle, may be also noticed as an artless indication of tlie 
author of the poem being a contemporary and witness of the scene 
hp narrates: 

^en went to Cattraeth ; they were notorious. 

Wine and mead, from gold, were their liquors; 

Three heroes, and three hundred and sixty wearing the golden torques. 

They were of those who hastened after excess of liquor. 

There escaped only three from the power ol their sworda 

Two war dogs from Aeron and Cynon, 

And I—from my blood-spilling by the value of my blessed muse. 

From the passa^ which I shall next cite, it would seem that 
Cenau, the son of Llywarch Hen, had once rclcascil Ancunn 
from a prison. In mentioning this warrior, it w'as very natural 
that the bard’s gratitude should remember and record the inci- 
dent to which he had been so much indebted ; hut I do not think 
that the thought would have occurred to a fraudulent irni>o»tor, 
as the author of the Gododin must have been, if he was not 
Aneurin: 

From the power of the sword, illustrious to protect— 

From the fierce prison of earth he brought mr, 

From the place of death , from an unlovely laud, 

Cenau, the son of Llywarch, energetic and bold." 

The expressions wdiich Ancunn, licforc this, used concerning 
the misfortune to which he here alludes, have an ajijieaniiK-e of 
leality unsuitable to imposture: 

I am not turbulent, or self-w illed ; 

I will not revenge my destiny— 

In the earthy lioiisc. 

With the iron chain 

X Pan grynyci Garadawc y gut 
Mai Isirdd coel Irychwn Iryclilit 
Tarw beddin yn Irin ijtiniynjal 
Eflilhyc'i wyd gwn oc an^tial 
Yi vy nliyul Emm vab EuUt 

A Uwrien a Cwyn a GwriaU Ancuf 

' Gwyr a aeth Galtrieih buant en vawc 
Gwin a med o eur »u eo gwirawd 
BIwyddyn yn erbyn wrdyn deawd 
Triwyr a liiri ugsint a Ifirlctiant siirdeccbaod 
Or md) yl grywasant oeb gormani wiraul 
Ny diengei oamyo tri o wribydn fflmmwt 
IVu gslci Acfnn a f'benoB dayar awl 
A DiiDoeu om goaetfrea g»»nJ> ry guenoauL Anetir. 4. 

■ Onerth y clsddyfclsw vy hamae 
O garchar aswar daaar ym d<M 
O gy*l« angbeo o angliar dui 
Ccseo vab LJyvanii dilwtareli drai. 


Aac«r. S. 
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About the top of my two knees, 

From the from the feaUve horns, 

From the host at Cattraeth.“ 

It would seem, from this passage, that the bard had been taken 
prisoner at this unfortunate battle. 

It would be intruding too long on the patience of the reader, 
to discuss this subject in its full extent. I will therefore only 
notice, 

5thly, Those allusions which relate to the personal feelings of 
these oards. Fictitious poems seldom touch on this topic, be¬ 
cause it is not easy to counterfeit true feeling. I can still less 
suspect any one before the twelfth century to have thought of 
counterfeiting it. 

In the poems of Taliesin upon Urien, there is a perpetual ex¬ 
pression of gratitude, which is far more likely to be found in a 
comiwsition addressed to a living patron, whom such sentiments 
woulil gratify, than to have lieen used in forged poetry. 

Several of Taliesin’s panegyrical odes close with these earnest 
plirascs of attachment. I will cite three: 

1 also, Taliesin— 

May I be blind in age, 

Or m the anguish of death. 

If I praise not Unen." 

In the future severe death of necessity, 

May I not be in smiles. 

If 1 praise not Urien.e 

I am not increasing, 

But into age I am departing: 

Yet in the severe death of necessity, 

May I not be in smiles, 

If I praise not Urien a 


Nyl wyf vynawc blia 

Ni ddioljv vy ordm 

Yn y ly dcycrin 

Catuyn heyernin 

Am benn vy deuUn 

O vrd 0 vuclin 

0 Gattroclh woin. 

Aneur. 7. 

A mlnneu Dalyeiin—• 
dttllywyf yn hen 

Yni dyffyn aghen 

Oni moTuyf Uryen. 

Taiie*. 51. 

Ym dyfrn ang^eu an^n 

Ni byddif im diriveo 

Na molwyT Uryen. 

Ibid. 55. 

—- Nad wyf cyonydd 

Ac yn y faUwyf ben 

Ym dyirn an^u to^en 

Ni biddif ym djrwen 

No Qolwyf Urieo. 

Ibid. 55. 
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Other expressions of gratitude may be noticed: 

There la superior happiness 

For the illustrious in fame; for the liberal of praise; 

There is superior glory, ’ 

That Urien and his children exist, 

He reigns the supreme, the sovereign Lord.' 

Urien of Reged, the most generou.s that is, and will be, 

And that has been since Adam, Urien, of the amplest sword.* 

Another paragraph on Unen is; 

I am an old wanderer— 

I am of cheerful talents— 

Silence would be envy. 

Be mine the praise of Urien ' 

All these expressions are favourable to the argument of the 
genuineness of the poetry. 

Many pcr.sonai feelings occur in Llyvvarch’s jioelry, which at¬ 
test their own genuineness. I will cite only a few. 

In his elegy on his patron Cymidylan, who fell in battle, he 
says: 

The hall of Cynddylan is gloomy this night. 

Without fire; without a family— 

My overflowing tears gush out. 

The hall of Cynddylan pierces me to see it 
Without a covering, without a fire 
My general ui dead, and I myself alive • 

The .self-reproach of the last line is striking' Very natural is 
the following reflection: 


* Vi enwy llawcnydd 
Gao gl^fan cl<^rydd 
Ya mwy g-ogomant 
Fod Unen ai blant 


Ac ef yn Arbennig 

Ya oruchcl wledig- 

Taiiea 

* Urien o Reget hael ef ayd 


Ac a vyd 

Ac a vu yr Adaf ktaf y gled. 

* Wyfcarddenhio hen 

Wyfeyfreu la*en 

Ibid SI 

Athaw y dygen 

Meu molawd Urien. 

Ibid. 40, 


• YsUvell Cynddylan ya ty*y« 

Heh dan heb deulu 
Hidyl mau yd gjoa 

YaUrell Cynddvian a'm fwan ei fwelao 

Heb deed, heb dan „ ... 

Mar* »y Dilyw by* By I»»» UHm-HA 
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Brethren I have had, who were free from evil. 

Who grew up like the saplmga of the hazel— 

One by one they are all departed 

In his elegy on his old age, and on the loss of his children, he 
has many very interesting passages : 

Before I appeared on crutches, I was comely: 

My lance was the foremost of the spears, 

-I am heavy—1 am wretched.' 

Old age is scoffing at me. 

From my hair to my teeth ; 

And the eye which the young ones loved.* 

I think there is much beauty in the following image of the help¬ 
lessness of age: 

This leaf, is it not blown about by the wind ^ 

Wo to It for its fate ' 

Alas! It IS old.r 

There is much nature in the following passages, if we conceive 
them to have been written by the real Llywarch, whose life ex¬ 
tended to a long period : 

The four most hateful things to me through life. 

Have met together with one accord . 

Cough, age, sickness, and grief 
I am aged—I am lonely. 1 am decrepit—cold— 

After having enjoyed the bed of honour. 

I am rash—1 am outrageous. 

They who loved me once, now love me not. 

Mai dens love me not 1 am resorted to by none; 

I cannot move myself along— 

Ah, death ! wilt thou not befriend me '• 


’ Brodyr ambwyad ni vail 
A dyvynt vol gwyail ooU 

O un I un edynt olL LI. Hen, 112. 

' Cyn bum cam vaglawg bum eirian 
Oedd cynwayw vy mhar 

-wyv trwm wyv truan. Ibid. 

• Yn cymmwedd y mae henaint a mi 
O'm gvallt i’m daint 

A’r cloyn a gerynt yr leuainU Ibid. IIS. 

r Y ddeilcD hon cent cynnired gwyut 
Gwae hi o’l tbyoged 

Hi hen. LLllS 

• Vy mhedsrar priv.fas erymoed 
Yrngyvarryddyal yo uooed 
Pas a hanaint haint a hoed. 

Wyv hen wyv onig wyv aoelwig, oar, 

Gwedy garely ceioinyf. 
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There is much of a genuine appearance in Aneurin’s expression 
of his feelings in this passage: 

Miaerable am I after the of the conflict. 

To suffer the pancfs of death lo sensibility I 
Twice heavily afflicted am I, to have seen 
The falling of our men in all directions, 

And to have felt the anxious sigh and grief 
For the valiant men of the social land: 

For Rhuvaun, for Gwgawn, Gwiawn, and Owylyget!' 

In Merdhin’s Avallenau, there is also much display of naiural 
feelings appropriate to his character. The allusion to*Ins insanity 
IS interesting: 

I myself am a wild horrible screamer; 

I am pierced with horrors—1 am covered by no raiment I*" 

The following passages very forcibly display his situation and 
feelings: 

Gwendydd does not love me—she never greets mo. 

1 am hated by the minister of the favours of Rbydderch. 

I have mined his son and his daughter 
Death relieves all—why does it not visit me 

Since Gwenddolau, no prince honours me, 

No pleasure allures me, no fair one cheers me , 

Yet in the battle of Arderydd I wore the golden torques, 

Before I was disastrous to her who has the appearance of the swan.'* 


Wyv ehud wyv anwar 
Y sawl a'in caroedd nfm car 
Ni’m car rhianedd mm cynnired neb 
Ni allav ddarymred 
Wi o angau na’rn dygred 

• Truan yw gcniiyf gwedy lluddrl 
Goddef gloca anghcu trivy ageyffret 
Ac eil trwm Iruan gennyl vy gwclet 
Gogwddai an gwyr ny pen o draet 
Ac uchencil hir ac eilyuet 

Yn ol gwyr pybyr lemyr luluct 

Rbuvawn a Gwgawn Gwiawn a Gwylygel 


LI. Hen, 115 


Aneur 13 


>’ A minnaa wyf gwylll gorthryfiid 
Im cathrudd cylhrudd mm cudd dilUd 


*.a . j J._ A dLM 141 


' Ml nim car Gwenddydd ac nim hennyrch 
Wyf ca» gan waaawg gwaeaaf Ryddyrch 
Hy rewiniiia lei fab ef ai fereb 
Angcn a ddwg pawb pa rag nara eyvaireb 


d A guedi Gwenddoleu neb rhiau mm 
Nii^wn gwarwy mm 
Ac yS^itb Arderydd oed aor fy 
Cyn 1 bwy aelaw boddiw fan ediw cletrcli. 


IK 153. 
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I beard the romour in the first dawn of tbe day. 

That the minister of the favours of Meuwyd, 

Twice, thrice, and four tunes in one day- 

Oh Jesus! why did not my destruction come. 

Before it happened to my band to destroy tbe eon of Gwendydd.* 

After predicting that Arthur shall rc-appear, and Gwenhwyvar 
be punished, he exclaims, 

Worse has befallen me, without hope of deliverance. 

The son of Gwendydd is slam—my hand did it.' 

I will close this head of my subject by remarking what appears 
to me to be a striking instance of identity of composition in the 
works of Llyw'arch Hen. Most authors have a style, a manner 
peculiar to themselves. The poems of Llywarch Hen display 
such a peculiarity, and as all of them contain it, I wdll adduce it 
as a proof that they all spring from one author, which is a cir¬ 
cumstance of no small consideration in the question of their 
genuineness. 

It IS a favourite habit with Llywarch Hen, when an idea has 
occurred to him, w'hich he feels to be interesting, to dwell upon 
the idea for a considerable time, and to recur to it several times 
before he leaves it. Thus, in his poern on his age, his attention 
having been excited by the staff' which supported him, he begins 
seven stanzas successively with an address to it, calling it, 
“ Baglan bren,” “my wooden crook.” P. 114. 

In the poem on his children, which is connected in the MSS. 
with tliat on his age, (but in rny opinion vx-ry improperly, as they 
arc clearly two distinct poems,*) tW idea of his son Gwen occurs 
to him. He immediately pursues it for six stanzas, Ixiginning 
each with his son’s name. P. 110. 

In his elegy on Cynddylan, he begins fourteen stanzas with his 
friend’s name. The recollection of Cynddv Ian’s hall, and its de¬ 
serted appearance, in consequence of the prince’s fall, afterwards 
comes into his mind, and he begins several .stanzas with allusions 
to It, as ho afterwards alludes to the Eagle of Eli, and the churches 
of Ba.ssa, p. 108, 109. 

In his elegy on Urien, the same practice is observable. He 

• Chwedleu a gigicu yn ncchreuddydd 
Kyaorri gwataawg gwacaaf Meuwydd 

Dwywaith a theirgwaith pedeirgwaitii yn undjrdd 

Och leau! na ddyfu fy niheoydd 

Cyn dyfud ar fy JUw llaith mab Gwondydd 

Merd. 159. 

* Gwaoih I mi a dderfydd heb yagorfa 
Lleaa mab Gweoddydd—fy Uaw ai gwaa. 

Ib. 152. 

* Tbfl poem on hit old ago conlaina (I think) only tbe 6r*t twenty ataozaa. 1 
think It then coaaea, and that what Ibllowa la a diatjnct and aeparale poem on tbe 
loaa of bia ohildreD, which abouki be printed aepafately. 
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describes himself as having the head of Unen at his aide, and he 
repeats the image for thirteen stanzas. 

His elegy on Geraint contains twenty-four stanzas, all coin- 
mencing with one of three phrases. “ Rhag Geraint gelyn” 
introduces three stanzas. “ Yn Llongborth gwelais” tK'gina 
twelve stanzas, and the first line of the next stanza is coinnum to 
all that follow. 

I ddi not adduce this peculiarity as a poetical beauty. It is 
certainly not the offspring of taste, or imagination, but is a trait 
which identifies all these poems to be the works of one author; 
and this author, from the poems themselves, apficars to have licen 
Llywarch Hen. I think 1 can account for tins jieriiliariiy by 
saying‘.that alliteration was the rage of the Welsh banls, as 1 
shall presently show, and that in this |>eculianty Llywarcli was 
striving to show how many \arictics of thoughts ho could put 
togetliCT under the same idea, and connect with the same words. 
To begin .several stanzas with saying “ the h;dl ol ('yiiddylun,” 
IS the saine idle play of mind, as to begin several words with the 
same letters. How much of these jiractiees vprang Iroin the 
Druidical contrivances to assist their memory wiule they taught 
their youths so many verses,*' without coininiltmg them to writing, 
cannot now be determined. 

Aneurin and Mcrdhin have this habit so much, as to show it to 
be a ehar.ictcrisfic of the poetry of that day. Hut Llywarch » 
poems have it to an unexamjilcd excess, which stumps them all 
with the same mark. 


V. On the language of the Bard.s. 

On the language of these bards, it is very favourable to, the 
genuineness of then iioems, that though they are written in 
Welsh, they have not been found intelligible by munv ino< ern 
Welshmen. Evans, who has puhlishcd an cs.say'on tic < s 
poetry, mentions this several times. He .says of tin 
“ by reason of its great antK|uity, if is noi easily mu i.rs 
17. Again, “many of Taliesin’s poems, on <i< i oun 
great antiquity, aic very obscure, as the works o , , 

poraries arc,” p. 18. In six>akmg of the ,KKm. of ^ “ 

these times, he again comjdams of the obscurity aii< ‘ ‘ 
these venerable remains, p. 41). He says of I c »es ^ 
and critics in the Welsh language living m is ’u- r 
all confess that they do not understand above on 

strongly, state*; and which so many WcUhmcn have felt and 


^ C««»r rays of tbo Dniidf* 
—L. 




. 13 . 
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lamented, is just what would be found in genuine poems of the 
sixth century. I adduce it as an attestation of their genuineness. 
It is not indeed an insuperable difficulty, because the means tq 
overcome it are open to every one. The writings of one age 
are the best guides to our understanding those of a preceding. 
They who arc conversant with the poems of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, will understand those of the twelfth, and all who have care¬ 
fully exercised themselves in the compositions of the twelfth 
century, will, by patient labour, comprehend and read those of 
the sixth. Dr. Owen Pughe, whose leisure has been devoted to 
the ancient literature of his country, has facilitated its study to 
every one by his new dictionary of its language, in which the 
diction of the old bards is particularly attended to, and illustrated. 
The circumstance of the difficulty of the language to modern 
Welshmen, is surely an important feature of genuineness. On 
this topic, however, it w'oiild be indecorous in me not to speak 
very diffidently. W’clshmcn are the only competent judges on 
this curious point. 

It IS certainly indispensable to the genuineness of these poems, 

VI. That their historical allusions should be true. 

As far as I have exaiiiincd these poems, their historical allu¬ 
sions seem to me to be singularly true. I say singularly, because 
they present none of the lablcs which we meet with in Jeffrey. 

I consider it as a very remarkable circumstance, that the 
Welsh bards, and the most valuable of the triads, express or 
imply a train of history very unlike, and sometimes V'cry con¬ 
tradictory to, that of Jeffrey. Such is the difference, that if 
Jeflicy’s facts on many occasions be true, the Welsh bards must 
be forgeries. If, however, the world be right in its opinion, that 
Jeffrey is the fabler, then the dissimilarity between him and the 
bards is a striking circumstance m favour of the poems. 

I have alreay observed, that they completely negative the W'on- 
dcrful history of Arthur. In abiding this test, they stand a very 
severe and perilous one, from which, if they had been fabricated, 
they could not ha\c cscajicd. 

They present another tr\ing test of their genuineness in their 
general subjects. If they had lieen only on love adventures, or 
love eomjilainis, descriptions of nature, or mere effusions of sen¬ 
timent, they could not lia\c been examined on these grounds, be¬ 
cause such topics may belong to one age, as well as to another. 
Put historical poems on men and incidents contemporary with 
the bards, are such as forgery can never well execute from the 
individual minutiae they require, and bj' which they can be de¬ 
lected tlie more easily. Will any one impeach them on this 
side, which, if they were factitious compositions, would be their 
weakest T 
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It would be a task too long for this essay, to show the justice 
of all the allusions point by point. I will only add some general 
observations, and wait for the attack before I make the defence. 

1. As far as authentic history goes, it proves that there were 

such persons as those to whom many of these }x>cms arc 
addressed, or who are mentioned in tliem. I mean Tncn, 
Geraint, Cadwallon, Cyndd^lan, Cian Giwngwn. Kh\d- 
derch, Gwendolau, Gwen, Cunodda, Aeddan, and others. 

2. The British states m the north of the island, w Inch they 

particularize, or imply, jircscnt a cnnoiis tram of real his¬ 
torical facts. 

3. The numerous little independent kingdoms in other |>arls 

of the island, which they also imi)l\, and the civil discords 
to which they allude, were histoiical facts. 

4. Llywarch’s elegy on Uricn turns chiefly on Ins murder. 

That he was assassinated can lie jirosed from other au- 
tlionties. 


An historical objection has been raised against the Welsh h.ards, 
to which a mistake gave rise. The objection is, that the Welsh 
bards call the English, Allmyn. 

The objection is this. The term Allmyn obvionslj corn‘s|)onds 
with the Latin Alemanni, Init “ at the su)>i>oscd )Minod ot the 
bards, the term Allcinanni, and Allcmannia. were aimosi re¬ 
stricted to modern Switzerland." The statement is, th.it the 
word passed in late times from the Freiu h language into the 
Armoncan, and thence into the Welsh. The mferenee is, thnt 
poems using this w’ord must have Ix'cn wiitleii iniicli iKiiterior to 
the sixth century, because the term Allemaimia was not niijihed 
to all Germany till a much more reeenl |«’riod. 

The ansxvcr is, that the olijeetion din-s not ap)il\ to the four 
bards I have mentioned, because none of them use the term 
Allmyn. It IS Golyddan, not Taliesin, wlio uses the word .AIIidmi, 
Neither Aneunn, Taliesin, Llywarch Hen, ikt Menlhiii. lias 
the word Allmyn. Aneiirin, in .speaking ol the invaders, I’lills ilii'm 
Sacson. Taliesin has also Sacson, and sometimes Lmgl. Some¬ 
times he uses the descriptive name of Alltudion, or loreignerK, 
He once has the word Germania, and om e .Saxoiua. I.lywarch 
has Sais, Sacson, and once Franc. IMerdhin has Sacson ana 
Franc in his Avallcnau, the only one of his jiocms that 1 think 


free from interpolation. , . 

The objection therefore does not im[iearh the gcimncncss of 

these four bards. 

I am not, therefore, under a necc.ssity of sa ving any 
this subject But as if it be anplieahle. it will lend to disc red 1 1 
the poem of Golyddan, of which I think faxourablj. 1 will make 
a few remarks on the subject 
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To suppose that the Welsh bard used the term Allmyn as the 
French use the term Allemands, that is, as the general designa¬ 
tion of the German people, or with the full sense of the word in- 
the eighteenth century, is to create a difficulty on purpose to 
make it an objection. The word, as used by the bard, has no 
such meaning; and if it has not, the objection is nothing. 

The bard, in speaking of the invaders, sometimes caUs them 
Allmyn. This is the simple fact. The only question upon it is, 
what, or whom does he mean by the term ? I will presume that 
the Latin word Allemanni was in his mind when he used iL But 
who W'ere the Allemanni, not in the thirteenth century, but in the 
sixth 

The Allemanni made themselves celebrated by many wars 
against the Romans and their allies. In .^60, and 365, their inva¬ 
sions of Gaul were dreadful, and must have diffused their name 
in terror through Britain, and every country adjacent. 

In 496, they assailed the Francs and Clovis. “ From the source 
of the Rhine to its conflux with the Mein and the Moselle, the 
formidable swarms of the Allemanni commanded either side of 
the river. They had spread themselves into Gaul, over the 
modern jirovinces of Alsace and Lorraine.” G'b. lii. 563. 

From this formidable position they invaded the kingdom of 
Cologne, and the battle of Tolbiac ensued, in which they con¬ 
tended with the Francs for the alternative of empire or servitude. 
After a long and varying conflict, the Allemanm were totally and 
irrecoverably defeated^ Some fled to other countries, as they 
who were placed m Rhastia,’ and wuth the Ripuarii, and the rest, 
were subjected to the Francs. 

Thus we see that at the end of the fifth century, the great and 
fonnidablc nation of the Allemanni w^as humbled for ever. Whe¬ 
ther on their conquest by Clovis, any sailed down the Rhine to 
Britain, as a part travelled to Rhaitia, is not stated. But I sub¬ 
mit that an indignant British bard would with pleasure use their 
name to stigmatize the invaders of his country, because in repre¬ 
senting them as Allemanni, as tliose celebrated warriors wdiom 
the Francs had at the epoch of the Saxon invasions defeated and 
dispersed, ho strongly exposed them to the contempt of the Bri¬ 
tons. Nothing was better fitted to rouse their lalour than to have 
it Ixilicved that the invaders were fugitives themselves. Conflict¬ 
ing parties frequently give each other abusive names, w’hich 
bcconae at last almost historical terms; witness the Cavaliers and 
Roundhoads. 

Tl^i it was really used as a term of opprobrium, appears to 
me nPo! probable from the meaning which the Welsh language 
afforded to the expression. Allmyn signifies foreigners, as well 


' Marc. U. 16, 
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as Allemanni. The most usual name for foreigners, in Welsh, 
was alltudion, from all, another, and tud, a countr)-; but the word 
allmyn has the same import, for men, and man, is llie Welsh for 
place. Therefore, just as all-tud meant another country ; so, all- 
man, another place, was nearly its synony me. 

In the same spirit Milton applied the word Gallus to Salma- 
sius, because it admitted of other allusions besides iLs obvious 
meaning. 

I think the passages of Golyddan, in winch allmyn is con¬ 
nected w'ith alltudedd prove the pun which he intended to make 
opprobrious: 

Ef gyrhaut allmyn i alltuilodd IM- 

“ He would have driven the foreigners to a foreign place." 


So, 


150. 


Allmyn ar gyrchwyn i alltudydd 
“ The foreigners removing to a foreign place.” 

The word allmyn being understood to dmiotc loreigncr.s ns well 
a.s Allemanni. Thus it was a conleuijniious jiaronoimiMH used liy 
an individual, to convey strong opproliimm. and .iNo to give timl 
alliteration to the line, of winch the W el-h liaids were s.. hind. 


VII. That the manners which they express are consistent. 

In the poems of Ossian wc certainly meet with an elegimcc ot 
sentiment, a refined tenderness and deliracy ol Iccimg w lo 
incompatible with the period to wlueli 
Welsh bards may suffer with the culUi.ed iiste 
but certainly this objection cannot Ik- iiig'd .ig.u is f., 

These bards were warriors, iboir soul's (oniiin m . 

and their feelings and sontimcnls aie w holly "'-‘r; 

there i.s not one tribute to love m the wlmc -n- ' 

ones. Friendship and grief, and graiiiude to 

many stanzas; but Venus and ( upa "" ,,,,,1 ,||5Mfc. 

compliment. All this is very nalur.i or (ruiiouil tune*, 

trous period in which these pfx-ts - Welsh laurel. 

beauty obtained the most elegan wrj. s p i g,„| i„iich 

Love^as sighed m Welsh as ,mi us. y 

new imagery, and much ' mrics. 

bardic iKiems of the thirteenth an. ' i|ir«- 

As tins essay' is inlcnted to lie < on< i . iln-se 

specimens of the reality of the cos iiu c ‘ 
fi^ms exhibit Aneurm, m doscnb.ng Caco„. ^ 


mentions: 


GwefTawrH'wy6wrtorch.wT.mr.n. 

M With wrestb. of .mber iwmed rouod h- lempU 

48* 
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This singular fact of the ancient Britons wearing amber beads, 
is confirmed by many beads of amber being found m the barrows 
on Salisbury plain, which have been recently dug. I understand, 
that in several of these graves, pieces of amber, like beads, have 
been met with; and in one, as many beads wo-e found as would 
have made a wreath. These are in the possession of Mr. Cun- 
nington, of Heytesbury, who has explored many tumuli during 
last summer, and whoso cunous museum of British antiquities, as 
arrowheads, urns, &.c. found in these barrows, is highly worthy 
the notice of the antiquary.J 

Another part of the British costume which they notice, is the 
wearing the golden torques. Llywarch mentions it, p. 135: 

Four and twenty sons I have had 

Wearing the golden wreath, leaders of armies. 

Aneonn mentions it several times: 

Of all who went to Cattraeth, wearing the golden tore, or wreath. 

On the business of Mynydauc, courteous to his people, 

There went not, among the Britons 
Of Gododin, a mao of war superior to Cynon. 

He states, that in the battle of Cattraeth there were 
Three hundred and sixfy-threc who had the golden torques. 

In attestation of the reality of this ornament, I cannot do better 
than cite again from Gibson’s Camden the following passage, 
though it was quoted in the Anglo-Saxon History: 

“ In 1092, an ancient golden torques was dug up near the 
Castle of Harlech, in Merionethshire. It is a wreathed bar of 
gold, or perhaps three or four rods jointly twisted, about four 
/eet long, flexile, but naturally bending only one way, in the 
form of a hat-band. It is hooked at both ends. It is of a round 
form, about an inch in circumference, and weighs eight ounces.” 
Gibson’s Additions to Camden, p. 658, Edit. 1695. 

I consider the use of mead, which is mentioned in several of 
the poems as the drink of their feasts, and of horns as the 
drinking-vessels, as circumstances of consistent manners: so are 
the allusions to transmigration, which abound in Taliesin, and 
many appropriate traits in Aneurin and Llywarch. But on this 
point I ask the adversaries of the poems to make out objections. 

VIII. That the form and composition of the poems suit their 
period. 

If they exhibited a complex, or even a rt^lar epic fable, or 
any mpac of arrangement that critical rules would approve; if 

I In one berrow vrert fbun4 beedi of amber and jel of vanoo* aiiea, but eorre. 
apondin§ with two born rin^ to which (he airing (hat tied them were prohabljr 
Bpptndadv WreaUkt of thta aort ore olio described lo Dou^loas*! Nenio BritaoBica. 
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they were dressed in an elegant costume, or betrayed any skilful 
polish of manners or sentiment, we might have some room for 
suspicion. But they have nothing of this sort; they ore as 
inartificial, as humble in design, and as rude in execution, as 
scepticism could desire. They show us the real wilderness of 
nature, with all the discordant mixture of occasional fecundity 
and intervening aridity. Flowery meads, and cheerless heaths"; 
bursts of light, and the most clnlling gloom ])cr|K!tually succeed 
each other, without any careful disposition, or judicious contrast. 
They display no order but that of the natural association of such 
ideas as they express. If they sing of battles, the heroes arc 
praised without art, and the conflicts arc described \iilhout 
method. Not a trace of the fine models of Greece or lloiiic, not 
a single imitation of their imagery or their iiocticiil archiicciurc 
can be discerned. They me just such coinpoMtions as such 
bards, in such an age, would be c\pccto<l to \sn(c Many trails 
of glowing pixitry abound. Much of the inspired hard w ill lx; 
seen, but no contrivance, no taste, no delicacy, no art, no jHilish. 
The Gododin of Ancunn, the longesi of the poems, is a very 
distinguished monument ol antiqiiily, and its internal cMdcncc is 
peculiar and strong. It is not of easy constniclioii, Ihk aii.o it.s 
text IS much injured; and liccausc it contains much Krical 
measure, intermixed with the full heroic rhsino, and with the 
sintTular ornaments of Welsh p(x;lry, of which I shall hcrcaUer 
speak. The expressions arc oltcntimcs icry concise, its liansi- 
lions very rapid and fnapicnt, its diction strong and fiuuratiie, 
and som'etimcs made more diflieult by the ,x.c,,har ro,n|w,und 
words in which the poet indulges, and winch llie i 
with ffreat facihiy admits. Though a heroic [xK-m ol i»t,0 lines 
with one subject, it exhibits a strong cliarncter o| gemmie mijKx 
lished 11 regularity. It hath no elegant and aitfui introc ui ‘‘in o 
inyocationT the "bard was a xxarrior, and had 
conflict he descrilies. lie was c „ 

fcIlow-soldicrs ; he had to stale what he saw , lere s 
no reflective and refined addicss. He lursts „ 

subject, and licgins it xx ith descnhmg no ns p. 
but one of his lieiocs. , .i 

From its genuineness it has also no 
fable; no careful concatenation of even ' , . f„ri.,i, 

fully contrasted incidents; the ,xx;m is 

wild, impressive, i’ confliet. ,x nn.xl by 

It IS rather poetic memoranda ol ronfiixion m 

a friend, who had vxcli-conreiuxi. ami •rtfully 

which they had ^curred, ,hc ,x«m» of Homer, 

arranged senes of T ^^or, yd contain incideal* 

which though genuine, 3 ^ ‘ 

which the poet’s invention has arrangoa as | 
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The Gododin abounds with strong and frequent bursts of 
feeling highly natural to its alleged author, but which are not so 
likely to have been shown in a forged poem, where the author 
would have to support an artificial character. One topic of Jhis 
sort which pervades the poem, is that incident which occft^nsi.^ 
the loss of the battle; I mean the inebriety of the Britons: to'this 
the bard is perpetually alluding. As he notices the friends who 
fell around, he cannot diive from his memory the chief cause of 
their calamity: this was extremely natural. 

The poem suddenly opens with the presence of a mounted 
warrior, W'hom the bard contemplates and describes: 

Gredyv was a youth 
Vigorous in the tumult. 

A swill, thick-maned steed, 

Was under ihe thighs of the fair youth. 

A shield light and broad, 

Hung on the slender fleet courser. 

His sword was blue and shining; 

Golden spurs and ermine adorned him.‘ 

But the poet contemjilates him only to sing his elegy; from 
the next lines we find Gredyv was one of the victims of the day. 

It IS not for me, 

To envy ihee 
I will do nobler to thee; 

In poetry I will praise thee. 

Alas ' sooner will the bloody bier arrive, 

Than nuptial festivity. 

Sooner will the ravens have food, 

Than the dear friend of Owen 
Enjoy a family 

Perishing in his abode under the ravens 
Is the court-er, by the valley. 

Where the eon of Marco was slam.' 

Grcdyf gwr oed gwai 
Gwhyr arn dian 
Meirch iiiwth myngvrai 
Y dan inordluiyt niygr was 
Yuguyl y^gttfn ilydan 
Ar bedrein mon buoa 
Clod) vaw r gl.is gluii 
Elhy aur a phun 
^ Ny bi efu 
Can y rbnf a ihi 
Gwcll gwnaf a thi 
Ar waw l dy vnh 
Cynt \ waci tlnwr 
No gyt I nciihiawr 
Cyni y uwyd i vrem 
Noc yr arpvnrcio 
Cu cyn'ilh Euein 
Cwl y vol y dan vrcin 
March ym p« vro 
Ladd OD mab Maroa 
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From this warrior, the bard turns immediately to commemo- 
rate another, who appears to have been a great favourite, as 
many stanzas are devoted to him: 

? 

4 - 

Caeawg instantly the foremost wherever be came, 

The portion of mead from the chief lady had held_ 

■J, The point of his shield was pierced. When he heard 
The shout, he gave no protection. Hr pressed on. 

Nor did he retire from the battle when the blood flowed around. 

Like rushes he cut down the men. He would not depart. 

X he Gododin relates not on the ground of Mordai 
Before the tents of Madoc when he returned. 

The return of more than one in a hundred. 

'^aeawg the overwhelmer, raised his spear ; 

He was like the attack of an eagle on the strand when allured. 

His promise was a token; most beloved. 

He nobly executed his purpose he relrested not 
From the army of Gododin. He lay hid— 

Valiant to urge the conflict, he was exalted in it. 

But neither his figure nor his shield preserved him; 

He was not able to survive the excessive bruises 

From the blows of the embattled host 

Caeawg the leader, with the countenance of a wolf. 

With amber wreaths twined over his eyebrows. 

Fatal was the amber, the ornament of the banquet. 

Oh ! that he had disdained the strife of the wallowing men , 

When Gwyned came to the north to share 
The counsel of the son of Vsgyran. 

Caeawg the leader, armed in the shout. 

Though he is not now the hero ardent for deeds of blood. 

To share in opening the front of the arrayed forces. 

He overthrew five bands before his blade. 

Of the men of Deira and Bernicia, the dreadful ones' 

Twenty hundred of these perished in an hour' 

Ah ! sooner shall the wolf have flesh than thou a wedding; _ 

Sooner shall the raven have prey thrn thou repose again. 

Sooner shall the hurdle come with t.ie mangled from the bloody earth — 
This was the dismal price of the mead in the pale disastrous hour 
And yet by the skilful he shall bo extolled, while there exists a aiogor.* 


“ Cscawc cynhsiswc men y dehai 
Diphun ymlten bun medd s dsJhei 
TwII Ul 1 rodswr yn y elywei 
Aur ni roddci mod mcinl dilynci 
Nr chyliei o gsmhiwn yn » vcrei 
Wset msl brwyn gninyosi gwyr njrt elbei 
Nys sdriwdd Godi>din sr Iserr niordei 
Rsc pebyll Midsarc pan aloof ei 
Niinyn un o gailt yn y delci 
Caeawc Cynnyvinl cyvlat erwyt 
Rutbyr Eryr yn y lyr P*<> bdue'yt 

Yamot a not a fsrwyl 

Gwell a wnaelh y ameth njr filiwyl 
Rac bedin Ododin o doohiryl 
Hyder jymmell ar vrertbell vanawyl 
Ny nodi nac yefidb »•« 

Ny ellir aoet rby vaMhawyl 
Roe ergil eadfciinao oalwyt 
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The fate of these two heroes, occasions him to advert to the 
cause. He proceeds to mention that the Britons had been feast¬ 
ing too plentifully before the battle: 

The warriors went to Gododin full of laughter, 

To bitter conflict with the clashing swords.— 

Short interval of joy indeed! 

The son of Botgard lamented iL—Manly was his arm. 

But they went m a mass. Their punishment was complete 
Both old and young—the bold and the powerful.— 

The certain death of the conflict pierc^ them 
The warriors went to Gododin a laughing phalanx, 

Soon the embattled host rose against them, m unlovely contest 
They flew with blades shining, without dm, 

The puissant column with spears alive, moved on. 

They went to Caltraeth—I^oquacious were their hosts, 

Pale mead had been their feast, and was their poison. 

Three hundred with machines were in array. 

But what a calm succeeded to their joy ^ 

They went in a mass, their punishment was complete; 

The certain death of the conflict pierced them through," 


Caeawc cynhorawc bleide maran 
Gwefrawr godrwyawr torchawr am ran 
Bu guefraur gucrlhvaur guerth gwmran 
Ef gwrlhodcB gwry® gwyr discrein 
Yt dyffci VVyncd a gogicdd ei rann 
O gytiBui inab yagyran 
Yagwyd wr ancylan 
Caeawc cynhorawc arvawc yggawr 
Cyn od iw y gwr gwrd eggwyawr 
Cyvran yn raewan rac bydinawr 
Cwydei pyn» pymunl rac y llafnawr 
O wyr Dewyr a Bryneich djehrawr 
Ugcincant cu divant yn unawr 
Cynl y gig y vleid nog yt e neithiawr 
Cynt e vud y vnin noc yl y clawr 
Cyn noc argyurein c wact y lawr 
Gwcrlh med ynghcyntcdli gan hwod awr 
Kynetd hir crmygir tra vo cerdawr. 

Gwyr a acth Ododin chwerthin ognaw 
Chwerwyn irin a Uoin yn ymduhaw 
Bvrr vlyned yn hed udynl yndaw 
Mab Botgat gunaclh guynyeth guDith t law 
Cyt eiwynt y lanoou y ^nylyaw 
A hen a leucing a hydyr a allaw 
Dadyl dihea angou yn eu Irciddiaw 
Gwyr a aeth Ododin chwerthin wanar 
Digynny ei emm bydin Inn diachar 
Wy ledi a llavntwr eb vawr drydtr 
Colorn glywr reithvyw rodi arwar 
Gwyr a acUi Guttraeth oed ffraclfa y lu 
Glaired eu hanewyn a« gwoowyn vu 
Tryohant tr«y beirianl yn cattaa 
A fwedy elw^ tawelw^ ?a 
Cyt eiwynt y lannou y benylo 
IHdyl dteu angeu y eu tre^u 
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These are the first seventy-three lines of the Gododm, and will 
serve as sufficient specimen of its style and character 
The name of Aneurm has stood very high in the estimation of 
his countrymen • but all human greatness is relative. The lumj 
nary of the sixth century, which shone with transcendent lustr^ 
in a rude country, where all around was daik and dreary, will 
appear but a cloudy orb, when it is presented to our notice s the 
noontide radiance of modem intellect. We must nut aiiproach 
the ancient ^Velsh bards as the compielitors for the wreuih of a 
Pindar or a Gray. These poets were the offspring of highly 
cultivated ages; while tlie ancient Welsh hards were hut'the 
descendants of rude ancestors, |iossessed indiH'd, for cenfunes. <>f 
the singular institution of Druidisin or Bardisin, hut yet com¬ 
posing for a barbarous people, and coiifHied to the iiarmw Uuiefit 
of a local education. 


Whoever reads these very ancient poems with aitcntion, will 
be struck with a very great disparity between tlieir versification 
and the intellect they display. The vorsificatKm is formed <>n oik‘ 
of the most peculiar, difficult, and artificial systems conccuable, 
and it is executed as elaborately as it « as designed. 

To instance only from the Gododm— 

One of the practices hv winch its \oisification was goyerned, 
was rhyme. This i.s essential to the poetiy. All the poems of 
the ancient bards are rhymed at the end of the line, imr is the 
rhyming in coujilcts, which is comparalnely ea'.y, hut the »amc 
rhyme is carried on for sevoial lines. Thus in these linul rhunes 
m p. 1. 


dehoi 

cryyyt 

maran 

dalliei 

lilhiw yt 

arn ran 

cly wei 

garyyyt 

in van 

dilynci 

giliyvyt 

dibcmii 

verei 

dcclmyt 

rann 

elhei 

vanawyt 

ran 

inordei 

ysgwyt 

anj;c> fan 

atcorci 

vaflliuwyt 


delei 

catyvyt 



The same rhyme is sometimes rained on to grc.at Icrigih, In 
p. 9, there arc twenty-three lines together rhyming with in ' aiwi 
in p. 7, there arc eighteen lines m enn. 

But besides these final rhymes, they also sludioi to inlriKliK-c 
other rhyming syllables di\idiiig the words of every line rhim, 

Caeau'c cynhaitrt^ men y dchni 
Diphun ymJacn Ifun modd a dalhci 

This practice was sometimes extended to ihrcc rhymci in th« 
fine, as 

Gwefraicr GodrwyaHT lorcbaypt* tm r*n— 

Blyvyddyn yn erbyn urdyn do«wd— 

D«dyl dieu ngeu J eu tmido— 
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In all these examples the rhymes are on final syllables. 

In addition to these difficult peculiarities, was also the habit of 
alliteration; or of making two or more words in the line begiij 
with the same letter. Thus in the first line, 

Gredyf gwi oed gwoe. 

In the third and fourth, 

Meirch mwth myngvras 
Y dan mordhiiyl mygr was. 

Sometimes it was used profusely, as in this line, 

Bu bwyt brein bu bud y yran. 

These alliterations are almost as incessant as their final rhymes. 

Nor were they content with confining their alliterations to the 
commencing letter, but they often extended them to syllables, 
making a sort of alliterative rhymes. Thus in two lines, 

Bu guefraur g^uerthvawr guerth gwmvan 
Ef^icrthodcB gtcrya gwt/r discrein. 

Sometimes it happened, or was contrived, that the same line 
should exhibit the commencing alliterative rhymes, and the final 
syllable rhymes. 

Mab Botgat guaneth g'ltanvflA g’unith e law 
Ny mynwa gwrawl gicyiaict cliwcgrwii. 

In selecting these difficulties of the ancient Welsh versification, 
I state those only which struck me as an Englishman. I believe 
there are many other niceties, perceptible and precious to Welsh 
bards and critics. 

That such slavish attention to the incessant consonancy of 
syllable.s, could never be exercised without a sacrifice of the 
most valuable qualities of poetic thought, must be felt by all to 
whom the lays of Parnassus are familiar. I was therefore not 
surprised, to find the works of the Welsh bards, beneath my ex¬ 
pectations as poems. But 1 must jiay the tribute due to the 
genius of Ancunn, to say, that notwithstanding the oppressive 
trammels in which he marched; and notwithstanding the gloom, 
disasters, and confusion of the period in which he lived, his Go- 
dodin has many passages which for glowing expression, striking 
metaphor, genuine feeling, and poetic imagery, must please and 
interest in every age. 

My opinion of the poetry of Taliesin’s works, is by no means 
consistent with his general fame. His power of versification in¬ 
deed. excites my surpri.se; it seems to have been as easy for him 
to rhyme in all sorts of measures, as for others to write prose, 
and he introduces frequently, even in his shortest measures, the 
peculiarities of bardic consonancy. Some of his poems are in 
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what I would call the full heroic rhyme, like the Mead Song 
already quoted, (p. 512,) others in short rhymed metres of various 
lengths. But though he was certainly accomplished in all the 
arts of bardic versification, he is not very distinguished for 
genuine poetry of thought and imagery. Sometimes indeed the 
poet bursts out, as in the following description of the gleam of 
the steel points of weapons, which is very original and pic¬ 
turesque : 

‘ I saw mighty men, 

Who thronged together at the shout! 

I saw blood on the ground, 

From the assault of swords 

They ting'd with blue the wtngt af the dawn, 

When they threw off the ashen spears.“ 

Several passages of this sort may be found, but he has not 
always much connection of subject, and very often much bardic 
mythology appears. This is in nothing more conspicuous than 
m his allusions to Ins own transmigrations. As this is a curious 
subject, I will detain the reader’s attention for a short time 
upon It. 

Among the Welsh remains is a MS. of poetical triads. The 
MS. has been entitled, Barddas; or, the Book of Bardism, or, 
Cyvunac Bcirdd Ytiys Prydain. The triads were collected 
together .at diflercnt periods.? Some of them state the bardic 
doctrines about the metempsychosis. These triads of course, 


° Gwelcis wyr jorMwr 
A Ddy^yrchynl awr 
(rwelcii waed ar Ilawr 
nha^r rhwthr cieddyaawr 

Glesynt ctf^wyW gwawr ' 

Es^orynt yn waewawr. Talies. p. 40. 

P That the reader mny hare some idea of the book from which 1 am {foin^ to 
qaotc, 1 think ii right to insert some extracts from tis profaceit with which 
Mr Owen has favoured me 

The book was Ust transcribed and revised by Edward Davydd, who died 1690. 
His original MS is yet extant, in the library of Llsn Ifaran, in Gl&morgsoshlre, 
now Uic properly of Mr Turbcrvillo. The collection was mode before him, by 
Dywelyn Sion who flourished in 1580, and died iii 1616 I will give a translatioii 
of a part of the Welsh preface of D Davydd, and after that some cxlrtcls from the 
preface of the former collector, LIy welyn Sion; Mr Owen fias only added, in paren- 
thesNSf, the dates of the persons and thmpi montionod therein. 

E. AdveriiMenufU. 

I* Amnrcd by Edward Oavjdd. of Mirfram, in Morganwi^, out of the book* of 
bards and leartMd teschera, lest the materials should become loat; and n>ore parti* 
c^ly the books of Meirjf Davydd, (1560, pread.) Davydd Lliryd Mathew, (1500, 
Davydd Benwyn, (1560 prt^.) and Elywetyn Sion of Llanyewya, (I5A>^ disc, 
and pread. 1580,) who were bards fradoated of tba chair, accordinf to the privilm 
and custoro of the bards of the Isk of Dritain; chieft of sciefice. under the aoUioriij 
cTUie ooaoty sod sorereifQ of all the lordshipa of Morfanwf, Gwent, and Eoaa. 

•* Thia arrangvoietit waa adjudfod to ba jurt, aoeordi^ to the primUiva eharaoUr 
VOL. II. 50 
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only prove that the bards of the middle ages had these notions, 
but it is highly probable, that what they believed on this point, 

of ToctI song, and the usage of the primitive bards of Ihe Isle of Britain; and was 
sanctioned in tlic congress of vocal song, held at Bewpyr Castle, in Morganwg, on 
the Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of Whitsuntide, in the year 1681, under the 
protection of Sir Richard Basset, Knight, Lord of the place, and under Ihe procla* 
mation and noiicc of o year and a day, through Morganwg, Gwent, and Euus. 

“The chiefs of song there, were Charles Bwllwn, Esq Davyz ir Nani, (1680, 
presd.) Edward Davyz, of M.irgam, (1620, disc 1660 prc‘-d ) • associated with them 
were the following poct^ ano bards, acctirding lo the privilege and custom of the 
Isle of Britain, being Icachera of critiLul judgment. 


And (his, in the name of God, and all Good. 


Hywcl I^ewya 
John Roberts 
Thomas Lewya 
Davydd Edward 
Sion Padam 
Morgan Grufydd 


Dav. Ivon Sion 
Charles Dav. Mcrcdydd 
Hopcin Llywelyn 
LIcision Evan 
Jenkin Richards 
Bleddyn Sion 
Samuel Jones, Clerk. 


Beginning of Edward Davydd*$ Preface. 

“ As I have from my youth taken a delight in the study of bardism, and to 
search the books of the bnrds and the beat teachers, nnd more espcciallv iho books 
of the oldest bards of Wales , and also considering the injunctions given to the 
bards m the congress of Caerdyv, (1620,) which was held in the castle there, 
through the protection, license, nnd command of the Lord William Herbert, that 
they should scorch out, and establish anew the old order and regulation of the art 
of tong and its relations, and as to the privileges and customs of the bards of (he 
Isle of Britain, I fully gave up myself to the enterprise of trying whether I could 
contribute any kind of benefit to the design ” 

ExtractB from the Preface of Llywelyn Sion, o Langewydd. 

(1580, disc. Died, 1616) 

**Thc authors, teacher*, and judges who sanctioned this system and code, were 
the Druids and bards, oOer they had come to the faith in Christ, and they com- 
posed on the nine canons, that i*, the nine primary principles of vocal song, and on 
llie recurrent pause, the hupyrl and warrior triplet, which were with them metres 
of lulhorily. AAerwards came Ancurin, Taliesin, Merddin. and others, who were 
priinary bards of the Isle of Britain, who gave unanimous judgment with respect 
lo song, and formed ndditional metres from the nine primary canons, namely, the 
two Toddaid^ Englyn, Procst, Triban Cyr^, LloeUwdyl, Clogyrna^, and Cyngog, 
and aflerwarda were devised all the other metres, until they formed Iwcnly.four in 
number, each of which originaU-d from a particular and different character, irre- 
kT4nt to the principles of each other; and more than that number, of such a nature, 
there cannot bo of metrical principles 

“ In the congress of Caermarthen, (1450,) heterogeneous principles were intro, 
duc^ into the system, by the pertinacity of Dawydd ab Edmwnd This induced 
Gwilym Tew, (1460. presd.) Iruan ab Hyivel Swrdwul, (1430, disc) and J. Getihin, 
•b J. ab Llciaion, (1430. pres) to oppose such an innovation, and they procUinicd a 
^ngress under the notice of a year and a day, lo be held on the mountain of Garth 
1 **' obtained the authority of the country, and 

LwdRicbard Ncvill, as the lord paramount of Morganwg, and in that oongreae 
the Mrda of Morgaong, Gwent, and Eu««, entered tlicir protest, and repelled the 
reflation of (^ernurthen, aa repugnant lo the pnvitegea and coatoma of (he bards 
* ■ *” • *^*° From that lime forwards, the three provinces before men- 

Liooed, naiDiaincd by one consent, their primitive regulation of science, and after- 
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they denved from their ancestors, and as we know that the 
Druids believed m transmigration, we may consider them as the 
source of the opinions. 

They mention three regions of existence, which it is very cu¬ 
rious to observe, they denominate cylchaii, or circles.^ 

In the cylck y Ceugant, or the circle of the all-enclosing circle, 
theie was nothing cither alive or dead but God (Duw), and he 
only could pervade it. The circle of Gtcynvyd, or felicity, is that 
which men are to pervade after they have passed through their 
terrestrial changes. But the circle of Jlhred, or evil, is that in 
winch human nature passes through those varying stages of its 
existence, which it must undergo, before it is (iiialified to inhabit 
the circle of felicity. 

All aiiiinatcd beings have three states of existence to pass 
through The state of Abred, or evil in Aniiwn, or the great 
deep; the slate of freedom, in the human form, and the slate of 
love, which IS hajijiiness, in the iiev, or heavens. All beings but 
(old, must llii'iefore undergo three angen, or ncce.ssities; they 
must have a begiiiiiiiig in Annwn, or the great deep : a progres¬ 
sion in Abred, or in the state of evil, and a completion in the 
circle of felicity in heaven. 

In the evil slate of Abred there arc three angen, or necessities. 
There must be existence in its least possible degree, which is its 
coiniiicncenient. There must be the matter of every thing, from 
which proceeds increase, or progression of e.xislenee, which 

words obtained ihe aulbority for on eicluoivc con^rcoi for ibcoc ihrro dialricti, 
throvi^h the (frant o( King Henry l)ie ?<‘ventl» In the congrcN'»e* that were )»cld 
by \irluc of Uiih autiinritv.il wan given in juilgtncnl, and cotubliiilicd ai a rule* 
lhat the old system, wilb its regnUlion and prini'i)>lc8 of science should be mom. 
tamed , and irotn Uut time to this, there had been continued in Morgaowg a com* 
plctc oppiKition lo the reguljlion of Caermarlhcn; with an injunction upon the 
members to search out the ancient practice and regulation of science. Ilut there 
were not then nearly so many metres in use, because lliey were not Imd in common 
practice , ufleruurds, hnwever, many wore found nut, ns may bo seen in Iho btKiks 
of Gwilym Tfw, and William Kdwad, who were bards of the choir of Aforganwp 
Since then LewyH Morganwg, (1500, diM:d &l presc 1520.) has written amply and 
more cxpliciily respeotmg Ihe metres and the nature of their componilmn in his 
book of bardiHm Sulwrqucnl lo this, (he bards of the three di*tlrirla were sum* 
moned ingcthcr in the chhiIc of C^erdyv, under the protection and license of the 
Lord William Hcrbi'rf, where s congress was lield, (1529,) wherein judgment was 
given, with order and regulation of the science of song. 

lime afterwards, Meiryg Davydd, (I520,discd. 1560. presd died, 1600.) 
compiled t book of bardism lo his lord, 8ir Edward l^wys, of llic Von. m which 
there !■ seen a faiihful ^ii w of th^ art of song, as l/i its nature and design. This 
book, I IJywelvn Sion o Langewydd, obtained; and from il I extracted nearly all 
lUl IS m a»ii book, except the verses by way of e&empliftcalKms, which I coll<4tnd 
from here and there, out of boohs, and from diftervnC bards, and composed some 
myself, at well as 1 ouuld , end in this book of my compihng U seen the aytfein of 
Morganwg as lo vocal tong, and its rarvoua rctsUofts.** 

^ Wo eannot avoid recollertinf here, that the great Druidieel templet of 8«me. 
benge and Aveb^rr, the amaller remaias in Comwall. that formerly in Jersey, now 
removed to Lord Conway's perk, and others, exhibit cirefea of atonee, u the essentUI 
ibrm of their atrnctuie- 
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cannot be in the other states; and there must be the form of all 
things, whence discriminating individuality. 

The three necessary causes of the state of Abred, are to collect 
the matter of every nature, to collect the knowledge of every 
thing, and to collect power to destroy Gwrth, (the opposing,) and 
Cythraul,'' and to divest ourselves of evil. Unless every state of 
being be thus passed through, there can be no perfection. 

The three chief infelicities attached to the state of Abred are, 
that we incur necessity, oblivion and death ; and these things are 
the divine instruments for subduing evil (drwg), and Cythraul. 
The deaths which follow our changes are so many escapes from 
their powei. 

Humanity must necessarily suffer, change, and choose, and as 
It has the liberty of choosing, its sufferings and changes cannot 
be foreseen. 

In passing through the changes of being, attached to the state 
of Abred, it is [lossible for man, by misconduct, to fall retrograde 
into the lowest state from which he had emerged. 

There are three things which will inevitably plunge him back 
into the changes of Abred. Pride; for this he will fall to Annwn, 
which IS the lowest point at which existence begins. Falsehood, 
which will re-plunge him to Obryn,* and Cruelty, which will 
consign him to Cydvil:' from these he must proceed again m 
due course, through changes of being, up to humanity. 

From this cxjiosition, wc sec that the Bardic transmigration 
was from Annwn, through the changes of Abred to the felicity of 
heaven. 'J'hcse changes never ended till man had fitted himself 
for heaven. If his conduct in any one state, instead of improving 
his being, had made it woise, he fell back into a worse condition, 
to commence again Ins purifying revolutions. 

Humanity was the limit of the degraded transmigrations. All 
ihc changes above humanity were felicitating. 

To acquire knowledge, benevolence, and power, is the object 
of the human state; and tliese, as they require liberty and choice, 
cannot be attained in any state previous to humanitv- Know¬ 
ledge, benevolence, and power, are the arms by which Drwg 
and Cythraul arc to be subdued. Humanity is the scene of the 
I’ontcst. 

1 will now only add, that to have traversed every state of ani¬ 
mated existence, to remember every state and its incidents, and 
to be able to traverse every state that can be desired for the sake 

' Cythraul II the Britiah name for the deviK It nieana the deetroyioff principle. 
It may here been derived from the ancient mythology of the nation: 1 nave tlwre- 
fore preeervKi the name in the text. 

* Obryn tilcratly meana ^aomelhing nearly equivalent^ It therefore implice a 
degraded tranamigration adequate to the fault oommiUed. 

^Tbit liierallv meant **a correepooding animal,” w a tranamigratioD into acme 
ftrocioua animal. 
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of experience and judgment, is that consummation which can 
only be attained m the circle of felicity. In this circle man will 
be still undergoing rotations of existence, but happy ones, because 
trod only can endure the eternities of the circle of infinity without 
changing. Man's happy changes in the circle of felicity, will 
exhibit perpetual acquisition of knowledge, beautiful variety, and 
occasional repose." 

He may visit again the scenes of humanity for his pleasure, 
but cannot incur any moral depravity. 

Such is the bardic doctrine of transmigration, as it appeal s in 
the Book of Bardism. How far it transmits the tenets of the 
diiiids on tins subjeiu, or w'hat modifications Christianity intro¬ 
duced, cannot now be ascertained. 

By recollecting this doctrine of transmigrations we may iin- 
dcrslaiid many jiassages of Taliesin. His Hanes Taliesin is a 
recit.il of ins pretended transmigrations; and when we read in 
Ills other poems, that he has been in various animal shaiics, as a 
bci|)enl,’ a wild sow', a buck, or a crane, and such like, we must 
call to mind, that those scenes of existence in Abred, wdneh were 
lictwceii Aniiwn and humanity, w'ere the changes of being in tlie 
bodii's of diflbrent animals. One groat jirivilcgc of tlic being who 
W'as lar aiKanccd in his progression to llio circle of feh< ity wins, 
to 1 ('member all the states through which he had passed. Ta- 
licsm seems to have been eager to establish his claims to such a 
sucf e^siul probation. He is [lerjxitually telling us what he has 
been. Oblivion was one of tho cur.ses of Abrod; the reco¬ 
very of memory was a proof that Drwg and CythranI began 
to be overcome Taliesin therefore a.s profusely boast.s of Ins 
recovered reminiscence, as any modorii sectary can do of his 
state of grace and election. 

TIu're IS so much of Taliesin’s poetry which no one” can uii- 
der'-tand, that 1 cannot but place him, in point of intrinsic merit, 
!>olow the other bards, although, in the estimation of his country¬ 
men, ho seems to have Inicn ranked in a siijienor class. 

His Cad (Joddeu, the Battlu of tho Trees, is eminonlly mcom- 
prchensihle, and so are others. That I may not lie thought to 
condemn him unjustly, I will licg leave to present the reader with 
his [Miem, called Preiddcii Aniiwii, tho of Annwru If its 

allusions arc at all historical, they are too much involved in 
mj tliology to l>o comprehended. In his Mead Song, there is a 

• Copioti* rilr»cU from the Book of Biitfnni, which oniUini Ihew IcnrtB, niBT 
be foond *i the end of iHe ocoond volum* of Mr. Edward Willi*in*’i poem., with 
UftuUUont. I cannot Bpeok of ihk gontlomoa without montiooing hit Uleou with 
hif h retpecl. nor wiihool rcoommendiAf him enroeotlj to tho AUenUon of hit 
wealthy coanirymen. Hie »f« enforoee (b« eiainw of hie fcniiao. 

’ Wjrf lerph, p. 37—bwiB Dweh two hoobwely—hua (ereB, p. 44. 
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connected train of thought. In the following poem, all connection 
of thought seems to have been studiously avoided.* 

PREIDDEU ANNWN. 

Praise to the Lord, supreme ruler of the high region,* 

Who hath extended his dominion to the shores of the world. 

Complete was the prison of Gwair in Caer Sidi, 

Through the anger of Pwyll and Pryderi, 


' It II, however, fair to remark, that if the Mabinogion and all the Welih setnaMta 
were to bo accurately studied, it is probable, that enough might bo gathered from 
them to elucidate some of the allusions of Taliesin to the opinions, tales, and tra¬ 
ditions of hia day. This would make inlelltgiblo many passages now obscure. 


“ Golych wledtg pendcB^ gwad ri 
Pe Icdas y pennaeth true draclh mundi 
Bu cywair carchar Gwair ynghoer Sidi 
Trwy dyboelol Pw’yll a Phryden. 

Neb cyn nog cf nid acth iddi 

Yr gadwyn dromlas cywirwas ai cedwi 

A rnac Prieddicu Annwn lost y gem 

Ac yd frawd parahawd yn barddwcdi 

Tn Uoneid prydwen ydd actham ni iddi 

Nam eaith ny dyrraith o Goer Sidi 

Ncud wyf gk)d gcymyn cerdd o chlywir 

Vnghaer Pcdryfan pedyr y chwelyd 

Ynghynueir or pair pan Icferid 

O anadl naw morwyn gocbynneesid 

Neu pair pen annvvfn pwy uynud 

Gwrym am ci oror a Mcrcrid 

Ni bcirw bwyd llwrf ni rydyngid 

Klcddyf Iluch Ucuwc iddaw rhyddychid 

Ac vn Haw LJenunawg^ ydd edcwid 

A rnag drws porlh UfFern llugyrn lloecid 

A phan aelhom ni gon Arthur traSerlh ilclhnd 

Namyn uilh ni ddyrraitb o Gear Vediuid 

Neud wyf glod gcimyn cerdd glywanawr 

Ynghaer Pedryfan Ynye Pybyrddor 

£chwydd a Muchydd cymyegctlor 

Gwin gloyw eu gwirawd rhag ei gosgordd 

Tri lloneid Prydwen ydd actham ni ar for 

Namyn eaiih ni ddyryraith o Goer Rigor 

Ni obrynaf lawyr Ikn llywiodur 

Tra cliaer wydr ni wclsynt wrbyd Arthur 

Tn ogemt canhwr a eeft ar y mur 

Oedd aniwdd yniadniwdd ai gwiliadur 

Tn lloneid Prydwen yd aeth gan Arthur 

Namyn aailh ni ddyrrailh o Gacr Goludd 

Ni obrynaf i lawyr llace eu cylchwy 

Ny wyddanl bwy py ddydd pendydd pwy 

Py awr ym mclnddydd y ganed Cwy 

Pwy gwnaelh ar nid aeth dolau Oefwy 

Ny wddant bwy yr ych brych bra* ci bcorhwy 

ocith ugain cygwn yn ei oerwy 

A phan aatham ni gan Arthur afrddw! gofwy 

Namyn aaith ai ddyrrmilh o Gaer Vandwy 

Ni ooryoaf Iwyr llaea ei gevyn 

Ni wddant py ddydd pendydd pen 

Py awr ym meinddydd y ganed percbeo 

Py fil a galwant ariant y pen 

Pan aeitmm ui gan Arthur afrddal gynben 
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No one before him went to it. 

A heavy blue chain held the faithful youth, 

And before the spoils of Annwn gloomily he sings: 

And till doom shall continue in hie lay. * 

Thnce the fulness of Pndwen, we went into it. 

Except seven, none returned from Coer Sidi. 

Aral not a candidate fbr fame to be heard in the song ? 

In Caer Pedryfan, four times revolving. 

In the first word from the caldron when it was expressed 
From the breath of nine damsels it began to be warmed. 

Is It not the caldron of the chief of Annwn, in its fashion 
A ridge round its edge of pearls ! 

It will not boil the food of a coward not sworn 
A sword bright flashing to him was brought 
And in the hand ofLlaminawg waa left, 

And before the passage of the gate of Uffem (or hell) 

The horns of light were burning. 

And when we went with Arthur, in his labours like lightning, 
Elxcept seven, none returned from Caer Vedivid. 

Ain I not a candidate for fame in the song to be listened to’ 

In Caer Pedryvan, in the isle of Pybyrddor, 

The twilight and the jet of night moved together, 

Brigllt wine their beverage before their hosts; 

Three times the fulness of Prydwen we went on the sea. 
Except seven, none returned from Caer Rhegor. 

I will not have merit from the multitude with the ensign of the 
governor , 

Beyond Caer Wydr they beheld not the prowess of Arthur. 
Three-times twenty hundred men stand on the wall. 

He will be unprotected who converses with its sentinel 
Three times the fulness of Prydwen we went with Arthur, 
Except seven, none returned from Caer Coludd. 

1 will not hove merit from the multitudes with trailing shield, 
They know not on what day, or who caused it. 

Nor what hour in tlio splendid day Cwy was bom ; ^ 

Nor who made that ho went not to the meanders of Dcfwy 
They knew not the brindled ox, with his thick headband, 

Seven score knobs in his collar. 

And when we went with Arthur of mournful memory. 

Except seven, none returned from Caer Vandwy. 

1 will not have merit from the multitudes of drooping courage , 
They knew not what day the chief was caused. 

Nor what hour in the splendid day the owner was born , 

Nsmyn ssilh ni ddyrrailh a Gaer Ochrea 
Mynuicli dychnud fill cunin cor 
O gyfranc uddydd ai Gwftddanhor 
Ai un hrnl f|wynt ai un dwfr mor 
Ai un ufcl Ian twrwf diachor 
Myncich dychnud fal bU-tddawr 
O gyfranc uddydd ai gwyddyanhaarr 
Ni wddant pan yagar deweinl a gwtwr 
Neo wynl pwy bynl pwy ei rynnawdd 
Py ea ddifa py dir a pJawdd 
Bed HanI yn ddifant o bet allawr 
Golychaf i wUdig prndeflg Biawr 
Na bwyf trist Crut am garaddawk 
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What animal they keep of silver head. 

When we went with Arthur of mournful contention ; 

Except seven, none relumed from Caer Ochren. 

Monks pack together like dogs in the choir, 

From their meetings with their witches; 

One has the course of the wind, one the water of the sea. 

One the burning of the fire, of unbounded tumulL 

Monks pack together like wolves, 

From their meetings with their witches. 

They know not when the twilight and the dawn divide. 

Nor what the course ot the wind, nor who agitates it, 

In what place it dies, on what region it roars. 

The grave of the saint vanishing from the foot of the altar. 

I will pray to the Isird the great Supreme, 

That I be not wretched—may Christ be my portion.r 

Could Lycophron or the Sibyls, or any ancient oracle be more 
elaborately incomprehensible 

In his historical poems Taliesin is more level to our percep¬ 
tions. 

When lie sounds his harp m praise of Urien wo can understand 
and applaud the lay. I will give a sjiecimen of this in his 

DADOLWCH URIEN. 

The ReconctluUion vnth Urxen. 

He the lion the most implacable !' 

I will not revile him. 


r See a note on tins poem in the Appendix. 

• Lieu uydd echaimaf 
Ml nyw dinnyj^af 
Urien yd gyrcliaf 
Idduw yd ganaf 
Pan ddel fyngwacslaf 
Cynwya a gaffaf 
Or part hgoreuhaf 

Y dan cilupaaf 

Nid mawr nim dawr 

Byth gweheleilli a wclaf 

Nid af attadynt ganthynt ni byddaf 

Ni chyfarcharfi gogledd 

Ar mci Iryrnedd 

Cyn pel am laweredd 

Y gwelwn gynghwyalledd 
Nid rhnid ym hoSedd 
Urien iiim gommedd 
Llwyfcnydd diredd 

Ya meu eu rheufedd 
Ya meu y gwyledd 
Ya meu y llar^d 
Ya meu y dehedeu 
Ai gorefraaseu 
Medd o fiufca 
A dm diciaieu 
Gin deyrn (folaa 
HaeUf rygigicu 
Teyraedid lulh 
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But Urien I will approach. 

And to him I will sing. 

When he who is my assurance comes, 

I shall obtain supermtendence. 

Of the most excellent part. 

Under the flow of melody. 

The endless lineage which I see 
Concerns me not much ; 

I shall not go to them nor be with them, 

1 will not address myself to the north, 

But to my sovereigns 

First, if there should be multitudes about 
That I might see mutual pledging; 

Their affection is not necessary to me. 

For Urien will not refuse me 
The lands of Llwyfenydd. 

Mine will be their riches. 

Mine will be their wilds. 

Mine will be their produce. 

Mine will be their beauties; 

And their luxuries. 

Mead out of bugles, 

And good inexhaustible. 

From a splendid prince. 

The most generous that has been heard of 
The kings of every language, 

To thee are all captive. 

For thee there will be mourning when thy death shall be certam. 
Whilst It would menace me. 

After possession I will declare. 

That there was none I could better love; 

As far as 1 could know. 

At times I behold 

The extent of what I shall obtain. 

Excepting to God most high, 

I will not renounce 

Thy royal eons 

The most generous of men. 

Their shafts resound 


It oil ydjnt gailh 

Ithogol yl gwynir y« dir dy olaith 

Cydef mynnasswn 

t*»cdy hclu hcnwn 

Nid oidd wcl 1 gerwn 

Hyd ym g-wybyddwn 

Wnihian y gweUf 

Y mtuni • gaSaf 

Hamyn T Dow nchaf 

Nis oiolcfaf 

Dy deyrn Veiboo 

IlacUr dynedon 

Wy canao eu tijarfttm 

Yn nhiredd eu gal^ 

Ac yn y vallwyThen 
Ym dygyn sngea angeo 
Ni byddaf im dirweo 
Na Btolwyf Utian. 
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In the lands of their foes ; 

And until I shall wither old, 

In inj severe death of tkte; 

I shall not be happy, 

Unless I am praising Urien.* 

As Taliesin’s poem on the battle of Argoed Llwyfain has been 
much alluded to by the bards of the middle ages, \ will also cite 
It. Flainddwyn is a word implying Jlameheai'ing, and is sup¬ 
posed to have been the name by which the Britons distinguished 
Ida. It IS certain lliat Ida fought m this quarter. 

BATTLE OF ARGOED LLWYFAIN. 

In the morning of the day of Sadwrn was a great battle*' 

From when the sun emerged till it flamed on high ; 

Flamddwyn hastened quickly with four bodies 
To encompass Goddcii and Reged : 

He spread from Argoed to Arfynydd. 

They retained not life till the day expired. 

Flamddwyn demanded with great impetuosity, 

“ Will they give hostages, ore these ready**” 

He was answered by Owen, uprising the blow, 

“ TJiey will not give lliem, they are not, shall not be ready, 

And Cheneu, eon of Coel, would be like an irritated hon 
But he would wilhliold hostages from any one.” 

* I Imve been much indebted to*Mr Owen for his asaibtance in my Welsh trans¬ 
lations. In every difficulty of conslruction 1 have taken his opinion as my guide. 

^ Y bore Dduw Sadwrn Cad fawr a fu 
Or pan ddwyre Haul hyd pan gynnu 
Dygrysowvs Fflainddwyn yn bedwarllu 
Goddeu a Kcgcd i ymddullu 
Dyfwy n Argoed hyd Arfynydd 
Nt clicfTyni eiryors hyd yr undydd 
Atorilwis I'rtamddwyn fawr drybestawd 
A ddtKlynl ^ngwysllon a ynt parawd 
Yr altcbwys Owain ddwyroin ffiossawd 
Nid dodyiit nid ydynt nid ynt porawd 
A clicncu mab (Jixd byddai Cymwyawg lew 
Cyn atloilai owysli nebawd 
Alorelwis Unen Udd yr echwydd 
O bydd ynghyfurfod am garennydd 
Dyrchafwn eidocd odduch mynydd 
Ac ymporthwn wyneb odduch emyl 
A drychafwn bcleidr odduch ben Gwrr 
A chyrchwn FHamddwyn yn ei luydd 
A lladdwn ag ef ai gyweitnydd 
A rhag Gwaiih Argued Llwytkin 
Bu llawer Crism 
Rhuddei frain rhag rhyfcl Giryr 
A gwerin a grytswya gan einewydd 
Arioaf y biwyddyn nad wyf Kjnoydd 
Ac y*h y fallwyT nen 
Ym dygn angeu angea 
Ni byddif ym dyrwen 
No i^«ryr Urtca. 


P.63. 
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Unen, the lord of peaceful cultivation, exclaimed, 

“ Being' assembled for our kindred. 

Let us elevate our banners above the mountains, 

And push forward our forces over the borders. 

And lift our spears over the warriors’ heads, 

And rush upon Flamddwyn in his army, 

And slaughter with him and his followers.” 

From the battle of Argoed Llwyfain was many a corpse 
The ravens were fed from the war of men, 

And the multitude hastened with the tidings. 

I will celebrate the year, 

I am not increasing, 

But in age am declining. 

Yet in the severe death of necessity, 

1 shall not be in smiles. 

Unless I am praising Unen. 


Of Taliesin’s jioetry we may say, in general, that his historical 
poems are valuable: his others are obscure; but as they contain 
much old mythology and bardic imagery, they arc worth attention, 
because some parts may be illustrated and made intelligible. 

We may now consider the chief objections urged against these 
poems. 


FIRST OBJECTION. 

Thev have used rhyme ; but rhyme, s^ the objectors, was not 
known* to Kuiojic m the sixth century. “ The onlv oiiiiiions which 
now divide the learned on this subjei-t” are, “ wficiner the use of 
rhvme originated irorn the .Saracens, w bo took fmssession of Sicily, 
in the year H’28, or aro.se among the Italian monks in the eighth 
century.” But “ it is certain, that it was totally unknown to the 
ancient language of Eurojic.”' 

This has lieen the great objection, the most confidently relied 
Ill's in, and the most \ehcmently pressed against the geniiineness 
of these poems. 1 own when 1 first heard of it, it .souuded very 
formidably to me. If this account of the use of rhyme was true, 
the Welsh bard.s must have lieen given up. 1 ihereiore took some 
trouble to in(|Uire into it.s correi tiiess. 

I found that this pieremptory ojmnon, alioiit flic use of rhyme, 
was a coinjilete delusion. I .staled the fruit of my researches in 
two essays which were last year read before tfie Antnjuanan 
Society. They have been since printed in its Transactions. 

By decisive and authentic examples from authors who were 
there quoted, the use of rhyme w as traced, from age to age, into 
the fourth century. It was shown that it was used in Latin 
poetry in the verv century in which these bards lived, and id tlie 
centuries preceding. The subject was pursued into llie classical 


‘ Criunl R«vi*w, Juv IbOO. 
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times.' I intimated the reasons and the authorities which sup¬ 
ported the opinion of Muratori, that rhyme was an appentlage of 
the vulgar unmetrical poetry of the Romans. And I showed its 
great antiquity in the languages of China, Hindostan, and Judea, 
as well as Arabia. 

My examples of rhyme between the ninth century and the 
fourth, were taken from these authors: 


Ninth Century, 
Eighth Century, 


Seventh Century, 


And in the Sixth Century, 


Otfrid. 

The Song on the Lopbards. 
Boniface. 

Leobgytha. 

Cmna. 

Aldhelm. 

The Frankish Song. 
Eugenius. 

Drepanius Fionas. 
Columbanus. 

Venantius Fortunatus. 


Of this author I cited two rhyming poems, and pointed out 
several rhyming passages in his other works. The first essay 
will be added to this Appendix. 

In my second essay I showed the use of rhyme in the fourth 
century, in the poem of St. Austin against the Donatists. In his 
short preface to this poem, St. Austin says; 

“ Volens etiam causam Donatistarum ad ipsms humillimis vulgi 
et ommno impentorum atque idiotarum notitiam pervenire et 
eorum quantum fieri posset per nos inhmrere memori®, psalmum 
qui eis cantaretur per Latinas literas feci sed usque ad v literam, 
tales enim abdccedarios appellant, tres vero ultimas omisi,” &c. 


The Psalm begins thus : 

“Abundantia TOCcatorum solet fratres conturbare, 

Propter hoc Dominus nosier voluit nos premonere 
Comparans regnum cteloriim, reliculo misso in mare 
Congreganti multoe pisces, omne genus bine et inde, 

Q.uoe cum traxissent, ad littus tunc emperunt separate, 

Bonoe m vasa miserunt, reliquos malos in mare 
Quisquis recolit Evangeliiim, recognoscat cum timore 
Videl reticulum ecclesiam, videt hoc seculum mare 
Genus autem mixtiim Piscis, Justus est cum peccatore, 

Seculi finis est littus, tunc est teinpus separate. 

Quando retia niperunt, multum dilexerunt mare, 

Vasa sunt aedes sanctorum, quo non possent pervenire.”'* 

Twenty similar stanzas of twelve lines each follow the preced¬ 
ing, all ending in e, and each stanza beginning with a successive 
letter of the alphabet as far as v. 


^ Anstin't Works, voL vU. p. 3. Ejpucis, 1S86. 
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Thus the objection that the Welsh bards are forgeries, because 
their poems are rhymed, is completely overturned. Rhyme was 
•in being in Europe long before they rhymed. 

After these facts, can we avoid smiling when we read such a 
passage as this ? 

“We would assume opposite grounds, and pronounce at once, 
that the use of rhyme •presents mathematical demonstration that 
those poems are glaring forgeries.”® 

How an historical fact, even if it had been as the critic thought, 
could make a matArmahca/''demonstration, he has yet to explain' 
But whatever sort of demonstration he meant, the facts, as to the 
use of rhyme, instead of proving the poems to be forgeries, arc 
auspicious to their genuineness. 

SECOND OBJECTION. 

The next objection, which has been so triumphantly used is this; 

But Giraldus “docs not even mention the use of rhyme among 
his countrymen; or if it at all existed, he considered it as rude 
and rustic when compared with alliteration. Any reader will 
pciceive, that this implied neglect in the one case, or positive 
censure in the other, could never have been expressed by a 
writer so ardent for the glory of Ins country, to the actual con¬ 
demnation of all its illustrious bards. It follows, therefore, that 
all those pieces ascribed to the early Welsh poets, are posterior 
to the days of Giraldus.”^ 

In su]iport of these objections, a passage of Giraldus is rpioted, 
the import of which is, that the Welsh poets were chiefly fond of 
such ornaments as alliteration. Giraldus adds, “ a Welsh fwet, 
therefore, would thus have expressed himself:" 

Digawn duw da y unic 
Wrlh bob crybwylh parawd.'' 

This objection is not a fact, but an inference, and the reasoning 
stands precisely thus : 

Giraldus docs not cither mention rhyme, or considered it as 
rude and rustic ; 

But Giraldus was ardent for the glory of his country: 

Therefore ho would not have condemned rhyme if the ancient 
bards had used it, and therefore all the rhymed pieces 
ascrilicd to tJie early Welsh poets are posterior to the days 
of Giraldus. 

* Thi» jentlemin Mcmf to h«« been fond of thie cmphtlic einUiel; fa- «IW 
ueaming, end Ukd iMcrting, that (he poemt in qoeetion were unknown u> NoDoIni, 
Geoffrey end Ceridoc, he uye, “ we mey conclude wuli a nutAnuIieal oertuntr 
tlut Ibey ere modem rebricatiana." Surely kutancal eerUinly tod aiaiJumuSi^ 
atrUiBty nn not quite ideonenL 

' CtiUcnl Reriew, Jtowry, ISOO, p. 23. < Ibtd. p. > JIhiI, 

VOL. II. 51 
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The logician will not admire the closeness of this reasoning, as 
applied to a question of fact. To determine the genuineness ol' 
these poems by Giraldus’s estimation of rhyme, is as correct a. 
method of reaching the truth, as it would be to decide against the 
genuineness of Drydens’ rhymed tragedies, because modem critics 
prefer blank verse. It is also a modern discovery in criticism, 
that if an author thinks the ancient poems of his country rude and 
rustic, he therefore affirms them to be forgeries. The critic 
argues, that because Giialdus thought the use of rhyme rude and 
rustic, therefore these ancient poems which are rhymed are 
forgeries. 

If a reasoner ask, why is this inference made'? the objector’s 
answer is, that a writer so ardent for the glory of ins country, 
would not by such terms as rude and rustic, have condemned its 
illustrious bards. Therefore these poems could not have existed 
m the time of Giraldus. This sort of reasoning is in fact an 
assertion, that the poetry which a patriotic writer calls rude and 
rustic, cannot be the works of the ancient bards of his country. 

But Horace, though a patriot, never hesitated to describe the 
poems of Ennius or Lucilius as rude and rustic, and yet he 
thought them genuine. Our Lydgate and Chaucer arc rather 
rude and rustic, and yet no writer, however ardent for the glory 
of old England, would suspect, that in so considering them, he 
was impeaching their geninenes.s. 

Nothing can more strongly show the inapplicability of the 
objection than the fact, that we have the authority of Giraldus 
himself, to prove that the works of the old bards of his country, 
which he actually deemed genuine, he, yet, did think rude and 
rustic in the strongest sense. The very words in which he speaks 
of Merdhin’s poetry are, “ Britannicam barbariem,” “British bar¬ 
barism”—I liave already quoted the passage. He does more: he 
uses the very phrase of the objector ; he calls the style, “ the rude 
and plain simplicity of the ancient style,” and again, “ the dark¬ 
ness of the barbaric tongue.”' 

But the critic means to insinuate, that Giraldus cither did not 
know that rhyme was used in Welsh poetry, or thought such 
rhymed poetry rude and rustic. It happens, unfortunately for 
such an insinuation, that every Welsh bard of every age used 
rhyme. Rhyme is essential to Welsh poetry. The poems of 
many bards, in the days of Giraldus, yet exist, and they are all 
rhymed. Could Giraldus then mean to decry rhyme, to depre¬ 
ciate such poetry as used it, to hint that it was not genuine ? The 
moment any gentleman looks over the first volume of the Welsh 
Archaiology and finds 584 pages of poems in double columns all 


ScniKiiui utiqui ntdtt •! pUra timplicitai — barbtra linifoa tsMbns.—Se« 
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rhymed and all written before the fourteenth century, he might 
answer the question himself on the mere probability of the case. 

But Giraldus can also answer this question for himself. So 
far IS it from being true, that Giraldus was ignorant that his 
countrymen used rhyme, that Giraldus expressly mentions that 
they do use rhyme; and what is more—what is scarcely credible 
—he mentions this fact in the very passage which the angry 
critic adduces to prove the contrary. I am averse to use harsh 
words, and will therefore make no observations on this circum¬ 
stance. It may have arisen from some casual mistake. The 
beginning of the passage of Giraldus, as the critic translates and 
quotes It, is, “ they are so subtle and ingenious m their songs, 
verses, and set speeches, that they produce, m their native tongue, 
ornaments of wonderful and exquisite invention in the words and 
m their sentences.”J 

Now the woids translated, “ songs, verses, and set speeches,” 
are in the original “ canlilenis rythmicis, et dictaniinc,” not songs, 
verses, but rhymed songs. So that Giraldus, instead of discrc- 
diting rhymed poems, as the critic asserts, begins the passage by 
saying, that it is of the rhymed songs that he s[>cak.s, and that it 
is these rhymed songs which possess the ornaments that he pro¬ 
ceeds to applaud.*" 

1 In cnn(i)eni«, rythmicis, ct dlctamme tsm subtitea invcniiintur ut miro ct cx- 
qui6il(E inventMiriis lirigun propria turn verborum quam ecn'mliarum proicrant ox- 
orntittones. Unde et poclas (quo^ BardoB vocaiil) ad hoc dcpuUlon in hac oalione 
mulloa invcntea, juxU illud puelicum 

Plurima concreti fuderunt carmina Bardi. 

Pro* cunctis aulem Rhcloncis exnrnalionibuB annominationc utunlur, caqiie 

pra>cipiir npccic, qnse primes dictionum literas vel Pvll’ibm convcnicRtia jungil. 
Adco icilur hoc vcrlx>rum ornutn, dure nulionce Anpli sciI cl Ctiinbn in omni 
sermorte cxquisiio utuntnr, ut nihil ab hi* clceanlcr dictum, nullum nisi rude ct 
agresfe ccnMColur eloquium si non •clioinaliB Iiujub lima plane fuerit cxpuhluni, 
Bicut BriUiinice in huoc modum. 

PijjI'Qwn duw dn y unic 
Wrlh bob crybwylli prrtwd. 

Aniflicr vero, 

God u Uiifciher j^nmincn and wisdomc. In Latino qaoqne baud dissimililer 
cloquio eondem cxurnalionom frequent eat infenire in hunc inodum, Virgilioa, 

Tal»^ casum CasMndra canebat, 

El iliud ejupdem ad Augustum. 

Dum dubitet ntliirm marem. faccrct »« paellam 
Natus Cl o pulcbcf pene puclla pucr 

In nolhi Umen iiniruta qUM novimua, hec cxomalio adco ulin prmribua duabua 
eat o«iUU.—Girald. Cambria Dcacrij>t p. 8&0, ip. Camd. An^plica Hibornica« 
&C, Francf. 160L 

^ There can be no doubt, that cantilenia rylhmicu. in lit* tiretflb cenlory, meant 
rhymed aonea. Tlicre can be aa intie doubt, lhat to omit (he word rythnnow 
entirely in the Iranslatmn and lo aubstilulc for it the word reroe*, md to 
the poiMfe thua wrongly (rontUted oa an aotburiij that Giraldua doea not cren 
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One of the examples, which I cited in the Essay on Rhyme, 
read in the Antiquarian Society, and which I have not seen 
elsewhere quoted, will, I think, illustrate the meaning of the. 
word rythmicis m Giraldus, and the true application of his 
passage. 

Aldhelm, the celebrated bishop of the West Saxons, who died 
700, in his Treatise on Virginity, has this passage: “ ut non in- 
convenienler carmine rythmico dici queat.’” Here we find the 
same adjective, rythmicus, used, as by Giraldus. The example 
which Aldhelm immediately annexes proves that it exactly cor¬ 
responds with our word rhymed. The cxam|)le is, 

Christus passus patibulo 
Atque Itpti latibulo 
Virginem virgo virg-im 
Coniinendabat tutanuni. 

This is precisely a cantilena rythmica composed to the full 
taste of Giraldus. It has the annominatio which he loved, just as 
it frequently occurs in Welsh jioetry. 

There is another proof that Giraldus knew well the use of 
rhyme among his countrymen. The two Welsh lines cited by 
Giraldus— 

Digawn Duw da y unic 

and 

Wrth bob crybwylh parawd. 

are two distinct unconnected lines, part of two old rhyming 
stanzas which occur in a poem which is ascribed to the tenth 
century. The complete stanza, containing the first hue, is, 

A glyweigti a gant Diiinnic 
Mil lur docth delholedic 
Digaun Duw da y unic “ 

The other lines Giraldus, or his transcriber, has not quoted so 
correctly. The complete stanza is, 

A glyweiati a gant Anaraut 

Milur donyauc ditlaut 

Reit wrth amhwyll pwyll paraut “ 

As the last line stands in the printed Giraldus, it is obviously mis- 
copied. Giraldus adduced it as a specimen of the annominatio, 
but as It is printed in his work, 

Wrth bob crybwylh paraud.* 

awalion lh« on of rhyme among hii countrymen, was improper. I may remark, 
that oanliicnis rylhmicie, in the MS. in the Colton Library, haa not in the printed 
copy a comma between them. 

' Aldhelm do Virgin p. 297. Whartun*a edition. 

“ See the whole poem in the WeUh Archiiology, p. 172. * Ibid. 

* In the MS. of ihie tract of Giraldus, in the Ctoltoii Library, DomiUan A, I. p, 
129. This lino is thus oootod:—rbyn dibuith poiUi paraut. This la aomewh^ 
Dearer the true Unc tiian um pooled ooe. 
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Where is the annominatio? In the real line whieh I im\c queu'd, 
we see it in the two similar letters of pwyll and paraut, and in 
the similar sounds of amhwyll and pwyll. 

Let us not then be told that Giraldus is evidence lliat rhyme 
was not used by the Welsh baids.p 

What is it then, which Giraldus really says, in the pnssagi^ so 
ostentatiously, but so niislakingly quoted' It is this, that the 
Welsh bards in their rhymed songs liad those ornaments winrii 
he calls of wonderful and exquisite invention in the words and in 
their sentences; and of which he particniari/es the nniiominatio: 
ho does not say, that they had these oriia'iicnls \Mthout rlivme. 
but that in their rhymed songs they ciillu aleil these ornaments. 
Now this statement is ])reciseiy the real truth. The Welsh imems 
of all ages arc rhvmcd, but hate also llio.se ailiieiaiite oni.'iiienls 
of which Giraldu.s was so fond. 

It was not poems with thyme, which (.iraldus ealled rude and 
rustic, but it was the poetry wliieli was without allileraliou. 1 he 
alliteration was the beauty which no poems omitted, hut mk li as 
were rude and rustic. 

Therefore, besides the misconstruction of the eaiitileuis ryiti- 
micis, the critic has cleariv mistalicn the m usc of the |.assagc. 
Giraldus was speaking of alliterat.ou-he quotes \\ eWi passages 
which have it. an old English hue that has it. and he proee.xis to 
quote two passages of Virgtl which have nhi* al iK ratioa ^ 
if It had been true, that the old hards had not used "Ihn rat, m. 

would ha\e applied lo ttiem. 


then the epithets “ rude and nislK , ■'.i ii i .r.it,.,,, ’ 

But the fact is, that the old hards ahoui.d with ■'>["; J • 
though not so frequently as the poets ol the t.dlow mg 

whose works It is almost inccss.iui Iwi now .u i m ., 

in Tahesm and others, of that annoiumaiio whi'h Gir. Id 
much esteemed. 

Creadiir cadarn cyn dityw ,, 

Ar meirch mawr itvaiiir mirein on pwoaa 
Medclwer Maclg^n Mon br an modUwa 
Med hedleid nioleid ino.ud i two Ira. 

These occur with several others in one ])agc. 

U . _ k.. Wn laid on •'*'> '•"'‘•od i/noraoee 
a It i« ciiriou* lo obaervo, how much '''r" I in hi« Ihawfunon on 

of Giraldua of rhyme in Wilah ’cr*c r a.^tljo'l •rif <lr<-i-i*rlr "*.»y P- 

Oasian'a Poem*, annexed In bi» ° ' ,-lnoicn m 

436,.peakin* of rhyme, " In Welsh T.Unwn .nd U- Mel-h 

m the twelfth century a tuffictritt pro.if I . that any tenllem»n at 

barda are a more recent hirRcry *"vv,.l,h n,*-tr» wuhoo* knowinf enf ihinf 
character, ahoold apeak an poelttvcly up< l.'iraidu* honarlf Oiat h* ^ 

about It. Independent of the .bore pro-'f. f'""‘"i,.,,,. C.lehm.l, Cynddet^ 
rhyme; how could it be V’ 'a n,,,,,,.. and taidrr ftaf; •» »» "f 

Owain CyTCiluw*, L.ly«*rcl» P M*>c ». , i| pweto* »o ^‘*'^** * *‘^*** 

greet gemu. and repuUlton. were uam* .Ho-I 'be.r poem. 

d I 
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So Llywarch Hen. In his first elegy are, 

A gwedy gawr garw bwylliad— 

A gorvod gwedy gorborth— 

Gwyr ni giliynt rliag ovn gwacw— 

A gwyr rudd rbag luthr Geraint— 

With several more. 

Merddin also uses it, though more sparingly, 

Yn gyfoed gyfuch gyhyd gymmaint 
Trwy fron trugaredd y tya^daint 

Thus we find the ancient baids actually exhibit not only rhyme, 
but also these ornaments which Giraldus so much applauded. Of 
course the passage of Giraldus, which has been so much relied 
upon, is. 111 no respect, hostile to their genuineness. 

I pass by the objection that Nennius, Jeffrey, and Caradoc, do 
not mention these bards, because I have already shown, that 
Nennius and Jeffrey, and many Welsh writers of the age of 
Caradoc expressly mention them. 

I know but of one more objection, which requires to be an- 
sw'ercd, and I approach it v\ith respect, because it has been also 
urged by men of candour and judgment.'' 

It is in substance this; we find these poems placed m the sixth 
century, and we find none occurring before the twelfth century. 
This leaves an interval so suspicious, as to operate very strongly 
against the genuineness of any poetry earlier than the twelfth 
century. This objection is a fair one and calls for a satisfactory 
answer. I hope to give such a one by proi ing these things. 

1. That there are some few poems of the centuries between 
the sixth and twelfth yet in being. 

2. That many bards are recorded to have existed during 
this interval. 

3. That the ravages of time are capricious, and that similar 
chasms occur m the literary history of other countries. 

1 . Of tlie seventh centurv we have the small poems preserved 
to us of Mcigant,' Elneth,* and Tysilio.* Of the eighth century, 
thcie IS one jiocm of Golyddati,® and two of Cuhel} n.'' There is 
also a little piece of the Llevoed of the tenth century,* and there 
arc some anonymous pieces which seem to belong to the tenth 
and eleventh.* 


sSce Monibly Review of the Welsh Archaioingy. 

'An elcgv on Cyuddlvam and an ode. Welsh Arch. p. 159,160. 

I R ‘ ^ Religious Dialogue, p. 162. 

The Destiny of Britain, p. 156. ’ Two Religious Odes, p. 164, 180. 

• I he Journey of Life, a Moral Piece, p 154, 

J^s the Diologue between ArUiur C»i end Glcwwyld, Welsh Arch. p. 167. 

TJo Fnglyiiion y Clyweit, or a collection of the sayings of the etrliei herds, p. 172, 
The Dialogue between Arthur and Gwcnhwyfsr, p, 175, 

Til* Dialogue between Arthur and Eliwlod, p 176. 

The Disloguo between Tryilto sod Gwaicbinsi, p. 17a 
And tome fragmentB. 
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2. The laws of Howel Dha show a regular and much-respecfod 
establishment of bards in the tenth century, os 1 have already 
mentioned.^ This is a proof, which cannot be controverted, that 
•bards did flourish during the interval which' has been thought so 
unfavourable. 

But other documents furnish us with the names of several of 
these bards. A triad mentions Avan Verddig, the bard of Cad- 
wallon, the son of Cad van' and Dvgnnelw, t^he bard of Owain, 
the son of Urien. Of the other bards who lived in the sixth cen¬ 
tury, the aphorisms of six have lieen preserved: Idlocs, Ysgafucll, 
Ciwg, Ystyfan, Heinin, and Cennjd. 


Hast thou heard what Idlocs sanp, 

A man mild and amiable in his lilc: 

“ The best quality is to preserve manners."* 

Hast thou heard what Wgavnell sanjf, 

The son of Dysgyvundod, the iiiipiil.-e of battle I ^ 
“ The poor will not be presented wilb gilU from afar."* 

Hast thou heard what Cmg sang. 

The completely wi=e bard ol Gwynhylwg- 
“ Who possesses discretion has a long aight. 

Hast thou heard the saying of Vatyfan (or Stephen), 
The bard ot Teilo of quick reply 
o Man covets, but God dislribuLcu. ^ 


Hast thou heard the saying of llcinin, 

The bard of the Biini;or ot LlanvuilliiQ . 

“The brave will not be cruel."' 

The saying of Cennydd, the son of Ancunn, has liccn already 
given.' 

_ „ , cj.T » Arrliniul vol u p 64 

y See before, p 5411. . 1 , 1 ..... 

• plywciPti 0 
Gwr pwar, hvi:'*'’ c* 

“(lorcu rvnnc-Mv C|U» >t>i>ci DiaMmry, 

Cited by Mr. Owen m Ins Camhruin Biography, f. 1 4. 
voca Moe*. 

b A elywcisli a ganl 4 scolnv". 

Veil Dysgyvuiidaiil Iiutgym<-il 
- Nyt anrcgyl Haul o ^ ^ ^ ,,j 

C A glywcuti a gant Ciwg, 

Baidd cywcirddiKill. (.wvnhylwg 

“ ‘"ib,d atXr MS. copy o»4 y** 


a A elywcmti ijwcidyl Yalyf*". 
Bordd Tcilaw allib bwm . 

“ Dyn a (jwcnnydv, Ruw 1 «»■ 
• A elywcult ^wedfl H'’'"''’’ 
Vordd o ranger 
“Gwrawl oi rydd ddy.g««br>»- 


Dm) 


Ibot 


' Saa before,#. 503 . 
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In the ninth century were Cynllwg and Geraint the Blue Bard, 
who have left these aphorisms; 

Hast thou bftrd the saying of Cynllwg, 

A hoary bard of extensive eight: 

“ He enjoye good, who hae not evil.”* 

Hast thou heard the saying of the Blue Bard, 

Giving social counsel. 

“ Better the favour of a dog than Ins hate.”‘ 

In the tenth century several bards have had their observations 
on life preserved to us. 

Hast thou heard the saying of Myvenydd, 

A bard with a genius fond of book=, 

“ There is no good governor but God.”' 

Hast thou heard the saying of Divwg, 

The bard of old Morgan Morganwg: 

‘‘ Who seeks not good may expect evil.”j 

Didst thou hear the saying of Idwallon, 

A hoary old man, resting on his staff' 

“ With the Ignorant hold no dispute.”'' 

a. Nothing IS more remarkable and often more lamentable in 
literary history, than the apparent capriciousness with which the 
ravages of time appear to have been exerted on ancient MSS. 
Many valuable works have pieiished, and some worthless ones 
have escaped. The Iwoks of .some ]icriods and of some countries 
have disappeared and others have survived, without any adequate 
reason for either event. No argument can therefore have less 
force than this. We may as well interrogate Time, why his 
production of human genius is so irregular as to exact critical 
demonstration why his ravages u{)on its labours have been so in¬ 
constant and partial. 

In every country this partial destruction of literature is appa- 

• A gIvwciBti ^wedyl Cynllwg-, 

Varod lljwd, iiydun ei olwg - 
“C*Ya» ddft Di 9^708 ddrwg” 

Englyn* y ClyweiL W* A-173 


k A glyweiati ^wedyl y Bardd Gift*. 

Yn rhoi cyhgbor cyweiihi*; 

*^GweU Cftrlad y ci noi gat.*' 

Ibid 

* A glyweiati ^wcdyl Myvenydd, 
fiardd llyvreugar ei wenydd: 

^Namyn Duw nid madlywyd<f** 

Ibid. 

i A givweiali 9 wedyl Divwg, 

B«rdd h^n Vorgan Morganwg, 

“Na 9*18 y da, aroed y drwg.^ 

Ibid. 

^ Cafflbnan Biography, p. 195. 
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rent- What a chasm exists in the works of Grecian genius be¬ 
fore Homer and after him. Such a perfect exhibition of human 
.talent must have been preceded by many productions of tlio 
poetic art But where are they I and what has liecome of the 
works which followed^ Homer stands sublime, like a towering 
island in an expansive ocean. Hesiod is a little islet near linn, 
but there is scarce any thing el.se to connect him with his ances¬ 
tors or successors. But bcciui.se Homer and Hesiod shone iii one 
age, and Eschylus, Sophocles, and Pindar, in a later ])criod, wo 
are not so unjust as to brand the lli.ad ol the one, or the Works 
and Days of the others as surreptitious productions. In Judea, 
David, Solomon, and Isaiah, shone with excelling nieiil. Hut 
what a darkness betweim Moses and David, and Solomon ami 
Isaiah ^ Another inter\al oi gloom succeeded alter the prophets, 
and the author of Ecclesiasticiis apjicarcd. Alter anothiT inter¬ 
ruption, came Josephus and I’hilo, and what a ( immeiiaii mid¬ 
night since I .^,,.11 

Where are the historians and poets of llienicia, ( ariliagc, ana 
Egypt’ We know that many existed and wrote; we know llml 
two of these nations were the tutors of Greece, and tlic oilier ol 
Rome; and vet all their hterarv com)>ositions, however riirioii*, 
or however'meritorious, lune passed awav Irom human know¬ 
ledge, like the clouds which dropjicd tlieir treasures on heir 
fields; like the myriads of poimlation which swarmed in their 

cities, and estahlished their lame. 

We have the Frankish poctrv of OtlVi.l m H.-O. and we 
ly know the names of any other Frankish I-'-';- £7. 

him in the centuries immediamli 

fore discredited ’ What chasms exist m the liler.iiurc ol 1 rsia. 

... .. 

wh,ie ,ho r,.i. 

Of .So'c, ' 7:; 

and Bede, Aleuin, and l ..oherc w ilh tlimr teni|>esl», 

furies of the north shrouded l 'r'^rviees. rnKu reifmwl. 
and priests even forgot to read ic t loud, called forth 

and in glorious beam burst throng - ,,'ilhs A premature 

by his magic .""J .‘'i''ilJht wdimh ii.mn.erc<l afterwards 

ex-ening succeeded; the faint Ig -..Hnicrht But tin! d.awn of 
soon ^appeared in the ,nier|K.s.riK elmal*: 

reason again returned , it str k,„ with new ferxour. 

It increased; It diminished, I „,read around, which every 

and a settled ,hc course of nature promisct to 

century augments, and wmen 

perpetuate. 
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The same accidents have occurred to the British poetry. The 
Druids had, as Caesar attests, a great quantity of verses, and of 
course had poets, whose names and productions have perished- 
for ever. Of all those who were afterwards distinguished, during 
the Roman residence, little else than a few names remain. In 
the sixth century, some poets of eminent genius shone, whose 
works have come down to us. Of those who flourished in the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, we know 
little, and have very few remains; yet, we can ascertain that 
bards then both lived and sang. At last, in the twelfth century, 
the genius of Welsh poetry broke out in new lustre, which in¬ 
creased through the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. But for 
the last two ages, what has become of it 1 Another chasm has 
taken place, like that between the sixth and the twelfth, of which 
we are living witnesses. 

To complete the argument in behalf of these poems; there 
remains only to show, that the forgery could not have been prac¬ 
tised without the detection: that there is nothing extraordinary in 
these poems being genuine; that they are attested by a stream of 
national belief, and that any scepticism about them has been of 
recent origin. 

Of these four points, the two last are so notorious, that I shall 
only assert them without the fear of contradiction; very little 
need be added on the others. Whoever considers the nature of 
the bardic system; that no one was admitted to be a bard but 
after a regular initation and tuition, and that so many bards, in 
every age, existed competitors for fame and distinction, must per¬ 
ceive that so much ])oetry, as to occupy 580 pages of double 
columns, could not be forged without speedy detection. 

We have proved by undeniable evidence and reasoning, that 
the Welsh had bards in the sixth century, and in particular these 
individual bards. Is it then any thing extraordinary that poets 
should write poetry; and if poetry was written, is it a miracle 
that part of it should descend to us 1 Let us recollect, that the 
insignificant tract of Gildas has survived, and let us cease to be 
surjirised that a nation, fond of its bards, should preserve some of 
their compositions. 
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ANTIQUITY OF RHYME IN EUROPE. 


It has been lately asserted, that “ the on/y opinions whioh now 
divide the learned on this subject, arc, whether the use of rhyme 
originated from the Saracens, who took possession of .Sicily in 
the year 828, or arose among the Italian monks in the eighth cen¬ 
tury.”* 

Both these opinions may be shown to 1)C incorrect; a few fact* 
will prove that rhyme was much earlier in existence. It is aluo . 
declared to be “ certain that it was totally unknown to the ancient 
languages of Europe.”'’ This opinion is as erroneous as the 
others. 

The most important specimen of rhyme, Itctweon the years 800 
and 900, is Otfrid's Paraphrase on the Gospls, written in the 
Franco-theotisc language. The author lived in the middle of the 
century. It occupies 380 folio pages, and is all in rhyme, gene¬ 
rally very exact The work will lie found in the first yoliimc of 
Schiller’s Thesaurus. It was originally printed by t laeius, Basil, 


*0/1, ovu. 1 .. , r 

There is extant a letter of Otfrid to l/cutbcrt, arelibi*hoj) of 
Mentz, prefixed to his paraphrase, in which he explain* hi* reason* 
for undertaking this work. He says, that some worthy person*, 
offended at the obscene songs of the laics, had particulai^ re¬ 
write part of the Gospels in the vernacular Thoo- 
that the singing of this might juiKrs^e the othert 
that many hcatlien poets, as Virgil, Lucan, tod 


quested him to 
tisc language, I 
They told him 




* Criliol R«ti«r, 1W I* 
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Others, had written much in their native language, while the 
Frankish nation had been very tardy in expressing the divine 
word in its own tongue. Otfrid adds, that, impelled by this im-- 
portunity, he had composed a part of the Gospels m the Frankish 
language, that they, who had dreaded the difficulty of a foreign 
tongue, might read the sacred word m their owm. 

If these were the motives of Otfrid in this composition, is it not 
most probable that it was not only written in the vernacular lan¬ 
guage, but in the popular form of his nation ? If rhyme had not 
been a great companion of Frankish poetry, is it likely that he 
who wrote a poetical work to supersede the use of their popular 
songs, would have composed it in rhyme f If rhyme had been 
then a novelty in France, would he not in this letter have apolo¬ 
gized for introducing it into the Franco-theotisc language f Would 
he not have given his reasons for departing from its popular style t 
On the contrary, he expresses himself as if he had composed his 
work in the usual poetical form of his countrymen. 

Indeed, that rhyme w'as the usual companion of their poetry 
seems to bo clearly dcducibic from another of his phrases. In 
describing the peculiarities of the Franco-theotisc language, he 
says, “ it perpetually seeks rhyme.” “ Schatma omoeteleuton 
assidue quasrit.” This remarkable e.xpression, seems to me to 
have the force that rhyme was much in use in its poetry; for 
certainly the Franco-theotisc language is not so peculiarly musical, 
as to seek or tend to rhyme more than any other. 

Otfrid’s aim was popularity. But if the Francs had not used 
rhyme, he could have reached his aim more certainly by using 
the ancient metres of his country, than by the difficult labour of 
writing so large a work in rhyme. 1 should also conceive, that 
if rhyme had then been a novelty m the Frankish language, Otfrid 
could have scarcely used it with so much case and perfection. 
Yet, though his work has no fewer than 380 pages, it exhibits the 
use of Frankish rhyme in a remarkably easy, fluent, and harmo¬ 
nious manner. 

There is another proof that rhyme was an appurtenance of 
ancient Frankish poetry. In the life of St. Faron, bishop of 
Meaux,' which was wriltcn by Hildegarius, another bishop, who 
lived in the same century with Otfnd, the successes of Chlotarius 
the Second, against the Saxons in the year G22, are mentioned. 
The author aad.s, “ on this victory a public song (juxia rusticita- 
tem,) in the rustic manner, was in every one’s mouth, the women 
joining in the chorus.” 

He then gives this extract from the song which we shall find 
to be rhyme: 


* 8m it in Booquet't Rscneil, toL iii. p. SOS. 
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“ De Chlotana est canere regc Fnmeonum, 

Qui ivit pugnafe in geniem Suonum, 

Quarn graviter proTenisset missis Saxoaum 

Si non foisseC mclytua Faro de geate BurgundtoDum.’' 

He adds, that at the end of the song was, 


“ Quando venmnt missi Saionam m terra Prancoruni, 

Faro ubi erat princeps- 

Instinctu Dei transeunt per urbem Meldorum 
Ne iDteificianlur a rege Francorum.” 


After these quotations he says: “ Wc choose to show (riistico 
carmine), in rustic verse, how famous he was deemed.” 

This rustic verse we see was rhymed verse. Docs not this 
confirm the inference I have made horn Otfrid, that rlu'ine was 
an appendage of the popular poetry of tins people T This song 
was made m the year 622.* 

Another instance tempts me to susMCt that rhyme was not un¬ 
known to the ancient languages of Europe. The ancient song, 
once so popular in Gothland, which narrates the emigration of 
the Lombards, and which ends with their humiliation by Charle¬ 
magne, IS thus mentioned by Stcphanius: “ .Among the in¬ 
habitants of Gothland, a very ancient song was formerly sung in 
rhyme in their vernacular language, in which the circumstances 
concerning the emigration of the Lango-bardi are celebrated 
more truly and accurately than by Paulus Diacomis. He 
wards says, “ from the last verse it may lie underst.Mxl that this, 
song w'as made after the close of tlie I>ombard empire, while 
Charlemagne was reigning so extensively in Germany amt Italy. 
Charlemagne died in 814. This poem is in exact rbjming 
couplets, of which the first may be adduced as a sjiccimcn : 

“ Ebbe oc Aage de Hellede fro __ 

Siden de for hunger aff sliaane dro 


If this song was written at the close of the 
Stephanius infimates, I presume it wa, in t^niorc 

the national poetry The vernacular p>clr\ o . ^ j • 

commonly follows ancient rules and forms than it adopts ,hiw 

unusual, and difficult modes. of the cichih 

That rhvme arose among "Vvse im^ct the 

century, win be found ^nd the sia^cccding 

works of those who wrote j>ociry m 

centuries. 

a I. remarked by » hi. h.Hor, of U- CeUa 

• Siepluimat »o ftAJiooonJ, Jol 
52 
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The first that may be mentioned is Boniface, the Anglo-Saxon 
missionary, who went to convert the uncivilized Germans, and 
who perished about the year 755. He closes a letter to Nithard 
with fourteen rhyming couplets. I will cite the two first as a 
specimen 'S 


“ Vale fralres fiorentibas 
Juvenlulis cum viribus 
Ut floreas cum domino 
In sempiterno solio.” 

One of his correspondents, Leobgytha, also uses them. She 
ends a letter to Boniface with four rhyming lines. She says she 
learnt the art from Eadburga his pupil.* Cona, another of his 
correspondents, adds to a letter to Lullus, six hexameters, which 
rhyme in the middle.*' 

Before Boniface lived Aldhelm, one of the bishops of the West 
Saxons. He was most highly esteemed by his countrymen as a 
poet. His death is placed 'in 709, and therefore his works pro¬ 
perly belong to the preceding century, because in that he must . 
nave principally lived. Lullus, the contemporary of Boniface, 
says to a friend, “ I pray you to direct to me some little works of 
Bishop Aldhelm, either of prose, metre, or rhyme.” (Seu prosarum, 
sen metrorum, seu rythmicorum.)' 

Whether either of the long rhyming poems annexed to Boni¬ 
face’s letters, and which have at the end the words “ finit carmen 
Aldhelmi,”J were written by Aldhelm, I will not determine; but 
the three lines, which Simon of Durham quotes from him, rhyme 
in the middle.‘‘ The two lines which Ducange cites* from his 
treatise De octo Vitiis, are a rhymed couplet. The verses which 
he made at Rome, and which arc given by Malmsbury,"® contain 
several rhymes, as well as some lines which do not rhyme. I 
can only speak of his poems by these fragments, because I have 
not seen any oi his whole poems, of which some are yet extant. 

But we have Aldhclm’s own evidence that rhyme was used in 
his time. On looking into his prose treatise on Virginity, I per¬ 
ceived that he had two rhyming couplets, which he expressly 
calls rhyme. His words arc, “ut non inconvementur CARMINE 
RYTHMICO did queat,” ‘ as may be expressed, not unsuitably, 

111 rhymed verse.”* The verses are: 


' 16 Mud* Bib. P*L d. 49. 

" lb. Ml. 

i Ib. p. 75, Edit Pint, 1654. 

' 1 Glon. Mrd. Lit. p. 933, 

" P. 397. WhtrtMi'* Edilios. Thi* 
mirksd before. 


■ lb. p. 63. 

< Ib p. 51. 

* Twi»den’» dccem Script, p. 113. 

* 3 Gale’* Script, p, 343. 

of rhyme by Aldhelm bad Dot been re- 
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"Cbristua passus patibulo 
Atquc leti iatibulo 
Virgmem virgo virgini 
Coinmeodabat tutaaiim.” 


Here is a very striking example of rhyme in an author, who 
chiefly lived in the seventh century. It may be suspected from 
the introductory words “dici queat,” that they arc of Aldhelm’s 
own composition, written in a momentary whim of making a 
rhyme. The same caprice seems to have seised him in several 
other parts of this little treatise, for rhymes often occur in it, as 
p. 342, p. 344, p, 362, and in other places. Sec also anotlicr 
specimen of his rhyme, quoted in p. 381 of this volume, on tlie 
Anglo-Saxons, which also e.xhibit a poem of Bede, of which tlie 
first part is in rhyme, p. 3!)9. 

Other authors of the seventh century have rhyme. Eugenni* 
was a Spanish bishop who died 057. His little poem on the 
inventors of letters is in rhyme.'’ In his poem on Old Age, rhyme 
IS also frequent. Sometimes, as in the beginning of it, the rhymes 
are alternate; sometimes they arc triplets; sometimes couplets. 
It has also several middle rhymes. IIis Monosticha on the 
Plagues of Egypt has also much rhyme. 

Drepanuis Florus was another poet of this century who used 
rhyme. He lived about 6.50. His Paraphrase of the twenty- 
seventh Psalm consists of stanzas of four lines. Some of lhe»e 
arc partly rhymed.i’ The two following arc wholly so: 


“ Audi prccanliB anxia 
Puter super me murmur* 
Diim templa cmli ad ardu* 
Elata tolio bracliia. 


" Hic namque virlua incbt* 
Plebis beat*! premia 
Hic ipac Christo profiu* 
Servat salutis gaudia.” 


His poem De Cereo Paschah contains fifty lines of which Kven- 
teen rhyme at the end, and sixteen in the ^ 

To iL bc6,nn,o. of “ 

another author, been more than one 

Columbanus the Irishman. lb „,milar. But the perton 

either of the same name or of one 

who was an ab^l in Gaul, an fcw poem* 

according to Fabncius. He 


■> Pobluhad in Ririn.u. Pat 789. 

s 16 Mag. Bib. p. 73 a , L*t., p. IISS. 

• Vet- Epwt* Hib. p. 7 . 
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oftentimes printed. The structure of some is singular and capri¬ 
cious. The one with which I am concerned consists of forty-one 
rhymed couplets of Latin verse. 

Leyser says, “ it does not seem to be of this age.” He gives 
no reason for his opinion. I presume the rhyme was one ca'use 
of his doubt, and its not having appeared before Usher, and its 
being unknown to Goldastus, who published the poems of Colum- 
banus, were other causes of scepticism. The rhyme, however, 
can be no objection, because 1 have already proved that rhyme 
was used in this age. As to Goldastus not knowing it, the facts 
are, that Goldastus did publish it, without knowing that he did 
so; I mean without knowing it to be a poem. After the poetry 
of Columbanus, Goldastus edited two of his letters, as he called 
and thought them; one of which is the rhymed poem m question. 
It is curious, that neither Goldastus, Usher, Leyser, nor Fabri- 
cius, discerned that this letter of Columbanus was a poem. Usher 
says the bishop of Kilmore first remarked it to him. This is sur¬ 
prising, as it is very exactly rhymed. Goldastus therefore actually 
published it in 1004, among his Parametici Vetcrcs.* 

But where did Goldastus get it ’ He informs us : “ We saw 
two copies of this in the library of our monastery; one of good 
antiquity (bene antiquum), but anonymous; another copy, not 
less ancient, but far preferable in this respect, that it expressed 
the author’s name.”“ 

Goldastus also published with it another short composition, 
which he took from a very old MS. communicated to him by the 
■Superior of the Abbey of St. Gall, entitled, “ Incipit Epistula Sci. 
Columbani.” This, though not professedly in rhyme, yet, like 
-A-ldhelm’s work, has much rhyme interspersed in it, as 

“ Qu(e quotidie fugis 
Et quotidie venis: 

Que veniendo fugig, 

Et fugiendo veois; 

Dissimilis eventu 
Similis ortu 
Disaimilis iuxu 
SiDitliB fluxu.” 

In some other passages, words of like endings seem to be pur¬ 
posely placed together, which Aldhelm’s example entitles us to 
say, was done by a mind acquainted with rhyme.’ 

It will be fair to say that this letter, the rhymed poem, and 
.the other poetry of Columbanus, have great identity of subject 

‘ P. 146, It u in ili poetic sbtpe in Ueher't Sylloge Bpnt Hib. p. 9, 

' GoMtitui, p. 153. * See it in Goldeitoi, p. 143; in U*ber, p. 7. 
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and thought, which favours the idea that they belong to one 
author. 

Leyser places the death of Columbanus in 598, or 595; Fabri- 
cius in 615. On either computation he belongs more to the sixth 
century tiian to the seventh. 

But we can adduce another evidence that rhyme was used in 
the sixth century; I mean Venantius Fortunatus, the bishop of 
Poitou. He was a very fertile poet In 565 he celebrated the 
nuptials of Sigebert and Brunechild, and died about 600. One 
of his iwms is a I^mn to the Baptized, published by Martene 
in his De Antiquis Ecclcsice Ritibus, from a MS. of the cathedral 
church of Poitou. Fabricius has reprinted it in his Bibliotheca 
Medite Latinitatis, t ii. 544. As it belongs to a period so early, 
I will give the three first stanzas: 

“ Tibi laus perennis auctor 
BaptiBmatis sacrator 
Qui aorte paasionis 
Das prtemium salutis. 

“ Nox Clara plus et alma 
Quam luna sul et astra 
Que lummum corona 
Reddis diem per umbram 
Tibi laus. 

“ Dulcis, sacrata, blanda, 

Electa, pura, pulchra 
Sudans nonore mella 
Rigans odore chrisma 
Tibi laus." 

There is also another poem of this author handed dowil to us, 
which IS in rhyme. It is an Elegy on Leontius. I quote it from 
the Bibliotheca Magna Patrum of Pans, tom. viii. p. 776. It has 
twenty-three stanzas, of four lines each. The three first stanzas 
are: 

“ Agnoscat omne seculum 
Antistitem Leontium 
Burdegalense premium 
Dono superno reddilum. 

“ Bilinguis, ore callido 
Crimea fovebat invidum, 

Fereas acerbum nuncium, 

Hudc jam sepulcro cooditum. 

“ Celare »c non pertulit, 

Qoi triste funis edidit, 

Et SI noccrc desiit 
Insaoa vota prodidit.” 
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As this author usually affected the classical metres, which 
appear to have stood highest in estimation in all Latin poetry, we 
must not expect many of his poems to be rhymed. He gives us,, 
however, abundant indications of a mind acquainted with rhyme, 
and occasionally indulging the propensity to use it. His Qua¬ 
train to Bishop Felix is rhymed.* In another poem of twenty- 
two lines, eight are rhymed couplets.'‘ In four others alternate 
lines are rhymed, as in some of our stanzas, and five have middle 
rhymes. 

In one of his poems on Lupus, the first four lines have three 
rhymes in as; the second four lines have three rhymes in us; and 
the third four lines have three rhymes in is. The rest of the poem 
contains also much rhyme in every four lines. Half of the lines of 
this poem are also rhymed in the middle. 

In several others of his poems, rhymes apparently intentional and 
sought for may be noticed. 

The use of rhyme has been now' traced up to the middle of the 
sixth century. And in reaching this period, it is impossible I can 
forget that contemporary with Fortunatus were the Welsh bards 
whom I have mentioned in the Anglo-Saxon History, Taliesin, 
Aneurin, Myrzin, and Llywarch Hen. 

The works of these bards have been just printed in their ori¬ 
ginal language in the Archaiology of Wales, by some very public- 
spirited Welshmen. I understand that a copy has been jiresented 
to this society. On referring to them, gentlemen wall find that 
these poems arc also in rhyme. 

When I first became acquainted with these valuable and venera¬ 
ble remains, I intimated that they made a new’ theory of the origin 
of rhyme necessary. 1 was answered, that the origin of rhyme 
was a decisive proof that they were supposititious. This assertion 
was seconded by those I have already alluded to, that rhyme was 
unknown to the ancient languages of Europe, and that the only 
questions now were, whether the use of rhyme originated with the 
Saracens, who took possession of Sicily in 828, or among the 
Italian monks in the eighth century. If these assertions were just, 
of course the authenticity of the Welsh bards was shaken. I 
had myself no desire to support them if they were forgeries, and 
therefore applied myself to examine ancient works, to discover 
when rhyme really began to be used in Europe. In this paper I 
have traced it to the very century in which the Welsh bards lived. 
I will not pursue it higher now, that I may not intrude too long 
on the patience of this indulgent society. At another oppor¬ 
tunity I will beg permission to state what has occurred to me on 
the use of rhyme before the sixth century. It may be also curious 


P.785. 


• P. 70a 
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y* reasonable conclusions as to its origin in 

’ Thoemy on the Lot topic, m.y be .eon in the Aroh.iolorit Tol. ii« o. 187 

ffrir 


THE END. 







